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Dkpartment  of  the  Interior, 

U.  8.  GEOLoaicAL  Survey, 
Division  of  Geolooic  Correlation, 

WaMngtoiij  i>.  6'.,  January  SO^  1S92, 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  trannmit  herewith  a  memoir  by  Prof.  ('.  R. 
Van  Hise  on  the  Arehean  and  Algonkian  of  i^orth  America,  prepared 
for  publication  as  a  bulletin. 

The  Division  of  Geologic  Correlation  wjis  created  for  the  purpose  of 
summarizing  existing  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  geologic  forma- 
tions of  North  America,  and  especially  of  the  United  States;  of  dis- 
cussing the  correlation  of  formations  found  in  different  i>arts  of  the 
country  with  one  another  and  with  formations  in  other  c<nintries;  and 
of  discussing  the  principles  of  geologic  correlation  in  the  light  of  Amer- 
ican phenomena.  The  formations  of  each  geologic  period  were  assigned 
to  some  student  already  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged  that  he  should  expand  his  knowledge  by  study  of  the  litefTature 
and  by  Held  examination  of  classic  localities,  and  embody  his  results  in 
an  essay.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  has  been  set  forth  on  page  16 
of  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Survey,  and  on  pages  108  to  113  of 
the  Tenth  Annual  Report,  as  well  as  in  a  letter  of  transmittal  of  Bul- 
letin No.  80. 

The  present  essay  is  the  seventh  of  the  series,  having  been  preceded 
by  essays  on  the  Carboniferous  and  Devonian,  the  Cambrian,  the  Cre- 
taceous, the  Eocene,  the  Neocene,  and  the  Newark  syste^ms;  prepared 
severally  by  Mesa's.  Williams,  Walcott,  White,  Clark,  Dall  and  Harris, 
and  Russell,  and  constituting  Bulletins  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  and  85. 

The  voluminous  literature  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  abstracted  in  a  thorough  manner,  being  chissifted  fortius  puri)ose 
primarily  by  geographic  districts  and  secondarily  by  dates.  The  di- 
vision of  the  rocks  into  two  great  classes,  the  Arehean  and  Algonkian, 
taxonomically  coordinate  with  the  periods  under  which  the  fossil- 
iferous  clastic  rocks  are  classitie<l,  is  then  advocated  and  set  forth  at 
length.  As  these  rocks  do  not  contain  faunas  available  for  purposes  of 
coiTelation,  their  classification,  botli  major  and  minor,  is  necessarily 
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based  on  physical  characters  and  relations,  and  mucli  attention  is 
therefore  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
correlation  by  means  of  physical  data.  It  is  cpncluded  that  with  pte^ 
ent  information  the  correlation  of  pre-Gambrian  series  and  formations 
of  different  geologic  provinces  is  impracticable. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ot.  K.  Gilbert, 
Oeoloffist  in  cJuirge^ 
Hon.  J.  W.  Powell, 

Director  U.  S,  Geological  Survey. 


OUTLINE  OP  THIS  PAPER. 

This  book  is  a  review  of  the  present  state  of  kaowIe<1ge  of  the  general  stnictnre  of 
the  pre-Cambriau  rocks  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  material  contaipcd 
in  the  historical  chapters  is  of  two  kinds :  Summaries  of  all  articles  pertaining  to  the 
subject  considered;  and  summaries  of  the  conclusions  which  appear  to  be  established. 
The  first  represents  the  substance  of  the  literature:  the  second  brings  together  the 
important  as€ertaine4  stinictural  facts,  and  oftentimes  becomes  a  more  or  less  extended 
discussion.  The  final  chapter  covers  the  same  grounds  as  the  historical  chapters  for 
the  various  pre-Cambrian  general  succesKious  proposed  by  different  authors,  and  also 
contains  a  discussion  of  results  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based.  Within 
the  chapters,  individual  districts  or  regions  are  given  separate  sections,  and  the  sum- 
mary of  literature  for  each  is  arranged  in  chronological  order.  As  used  in  this  vol- 
ume, the  term  Cambrian  is  defined  as  delimited  below  by  the  base  of  the  Olenollua 
fauna;  Algonkian  includes  the  pre-Oleuellus  elastics  and  their  equivalent  crystal- 
lines ;  while  the  Archean  includes  the  completely  crystalline  rocks  below  the  Al- 
gonkian. 

The  several  chapters  have  the  following  scopes:  Chapter  I:  The  Original  Lauren- 
tian  and  Hnronian  areas — treats  of  eastern  Ontario  and  western  Quebec,  and  the  area 
from  the  north  channel  of  lake  Huron  to  lake  Temiscamang.  Chapter  II:  Lake 
Superior  Region — summarizes  the  work  of  the  official  geologists  of  the  Canadian 
Purvey  and  associates,  of  the  early  United  States  geologists  and  associates,  of  tlio 
Michigan  geologists  and  associates,  of  tlie  Wisconsin  geologists  and  associates,  of 
the  Minnesota  geologists  and  associates,  of  the  later  United  States  geologists  and 
associates,  and  gives  a  summary  and  discussion  of  results.  Chapter  III :  The  Great 
Northern  Area — treats  of  the  region  about  Hudson  bay,  northern  Canada,  and  the 
lower  St.  Lawrence  river  region.  Chapter  IV :  Eastern  Canada  and  Newfoundland — 
treats  of  the  Eastern  townships,  Gasp^  peninsula,  central  New  Brunswick,  southern 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland.  Chapter  V : 
Isolated  Areas  of  Dakota,  Missouri  and  Texas — treats  of  the  Black  hills,  the  pre- 
Cambrian  of  Missouri,  and  the  central  Mineral  region  of  Texas.  Chapter  VI :  The 
Cordillcrras— treats  of  the  many  mountain  ranges  in  the  far  west.  Chapter  VII: 
Eastern  United  States — treats  of  the  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,  and  Southern 
Atlantic  states.  Chapter  YIII :  General  Successions  and  Discnssions  of  Principles — 
summarizes  the  various  general  successions  proposed,  suggests  one,  and  discusses  the 
principles  of  pre-Cambrian  stratigraphy. 

The  more  important  conclusions  of  this  chapter  are  as  follows :  The  Archean  is  the 
basal  complex  of  America.  It  has  everywhere,  if  large  areas  are  considered,  an 
essential  likeness.  It  consists  mainly  of  granitic,  gneissio  and  schistic  rocks,  among 
which  are  never  found  beds  of  quartzite,  limestone,  or  any  other  indubitable  elastics. 
One  kind  of  rock  may  oooupy  considerable  areas,  but  when  diflerent  kinds  are  asso- 
ciated their  structural  relations  are  most  intricate.  These  relations,  as  well  as  the 
completely  crystalline  schistose  character  of  the  rooks,  the  frequent  broken  and  dis- 
torted forms  of  the  mineral  constituents,  and  their  involuted  foldings,  are  evidence 
that  these  most  ancient  rocks  have  passed  through  repeated  powerful  dynamic  move- 
ment's. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Archean  rocks,  three  dijQferent  views  are  proposed :  (1)  They 
may  be  considered- as  metamorphosed  detrital  rocks.  (2)  They  may  be  considered  as 
igneous  and  lat^r  in  origin  thafi  certain  of  the  pre-Cambrian  elastics.  (3)  They  may 
be  considered  as  igneous  and  representing  either  a  part  of  the  earth's  original  crust 
or  else  originally  crystallized  material  which  has  now  reached  the  surface  as  a  conse- 
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quence  of  inward  crystallization  and  snbseqnent  deep  denudation.  The  Arehean 
rocks  have  no  limit  below,  but  are  limited  above  by  the  Algonkian.  While  atractaral 
melhods  have  been  applied  to  the  Arohean  rooks,  they  have  not  thus  far  been  sue- 
cessful;  and  the  only  subdivisions  which  are  at  present  applicable  are  those  of  a 
lithological  charact-cr. 

In  various  parts  of  North  America  are  one  or  more  series  of  clastic  rooks  between 
the  Archcan  and  Cambrian.  These  occur  in  the  Original  Lanrontian  area,  the  Orig- 
inal Huronian  area,  in  the  lake  Superior  regioujin  the  region  about  Hudson  bay,  in 
the  Eastern  townships,  in  southern  New  Brunswick,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  cape  Breton, 
in  Newfoundland,  in  the  Black  hills,  in  Missouri,  in  Texas,  in  many  ranges  of  the 
Cordilleras,  in  the  Grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado,  in  British  Columbia,  in  the  Adi> 
rundacks,  and  in  other  areas.  AVithin  these  rocks,  in  many  localities,  are  evidences 
of  abundiint  life,  and  in  a  few  places  are  definitely  recognized  fossils.  The  U.  6. 
Geological  Purvey,  recognizing  that  it  is  too  early  to  classify  the  great  thicknesses 
of  rocks  between  the  Arehean  and  the  Cambrian  in  North  America  into  syst-ems  co< 
ordinat-e  in  value  with  those  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Paleozoic,  has  proposed  the 
term  Algonkian  for  the  whole.  The  Algonkian  system  is  then  delimited  below  by 
the  Archcan  and  above  by  the  Cambrian. 

In  many  regions  it  is  eaey  to  differentiate  the  Algonkian  from  other  rocks.  This 
is  especially  t^ue  where  they  are  separated  from  them  by  unconformities.  In  other 
regions  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them  from  the  Arehean  and  Cambrian  rocks,  as 
there  sometimes  appear  io  be  gradations  between  them.  In  this  respect  the  Algon- 
kian system  is  in  no  way  different  from  others. 

Algonkian  stratigraphy  is  more  difficult  than  post- Algonkian  stratigraphy;  be- 
cause the  further  back  we  go  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  any  given  region  the 
more  numerous  and  frequent  have  been  the  changes  through  which  any  given  rock 
stratum  ban  passed ;  and  because  as  yet  fossils  have  not  been  found  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  be  of  any  assistance  in  stratigraphy.  However,  in  many  regions  it  has 
been  ]io8Hil>le  t-o  sulidivide  the  Algonkian  rocks  into  series  and  these  series  into  for- 
mations. In  different  regions  these  formations  and  series  differ  widely  in  the  degree 
of  <'ryst4illi/ation,  in  their  lithological  character,  and  in  their  order  of  succession. 
In  this  respect  Algonkian  rocks  are  not  different  from  those  of  post-Algonkiap  age. 
Considering  the  continent  as  a  whole,  age  is  no  guide  to  the  chemical  or  mineral  c-om- 
position,  texture,  color,  degree  of  crystallization,  or  any  other  property  of  a  fonna- 
tion,  or  vice  versa,  although  in  a  given  district  or  region  any  one  of  them  may  be- 
come important  guides  in  stratigraphy. 

In  certain  regions  it  has  been  found  possible  to  correlate  series  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  probability  and  in  some  cases  formations  which  occur  in  different  districts. 
In  regions  separated  from  each  other  by  great  distances,  and  which  therelbre  may 
have  had  different  pliysical  conditions  at  the  same  period,  it  is  not  yet  possible  t-o 
make  safe  correlations  of  subdivisions  of  the  Algonkian  of  America.  If  this  con- 
elusion  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  the  ax»plication  of  such  American  terms  as 
Keweenawan,  Huronian,  ei-c.,  to  European  rocks  is  not  warrant4Ml.  In  working  out 
the  geology  of  a  region,  local  names  should  be  applied  to  formations  and  series. 
Later,  with  fuller  knowledge,  these  may  perhaps  be  correlated  with  series  to  which 
classical  names  have  been  applied. 

Physical  mcth(Kl8  of  correlation  being  the  only  ones  at  preaent  available,  it  becomeY» 
necessary  to  dostOy  scrutinize  these  methodn,  estimate  their  relative  value,  and  point 
out  the  services  that  each  may  be  expected  to  perform.  Of  these  methods  uncon- 
formity must  be  given  the  foremost  place  for  major  divisions  within  a  region. 
Unconformity  may  be  established  by  any  one  of  the  following  phenomena,  or  by  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  them :  (1)  Ordinary  discordance  of  bedding;  (2)  differ, 
ence  in  the  number  of  dynamic  movements  to  which  the  series  have  been  subjected; 
(3)  discordance  of  bedding  of  upper  HericH  and  foliation  of  lower;  (4)  relations  with 
eniptives;  (5)  difference  in  degree  of  crystallization; '(6)  basal  conglomerates;  (7) 
general  field  relations. 
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In  the  preparation  of  this  book  great  difflcnity  has  been  encoimtered 
because  of  tilie  unequal  value  of  statements  of  fact  by  different  men. 
Oftentimes  in  regions  with  which  the  writer  is  not  familiar  itis  impossible 
to  discriminate  surely  between  good  and  poor  work.  In  certain  cascg 
in  which  rei)orts  have  read  plausibly,  an  examination  of  the  pnrxK)rted 
facts  in  the  field  with  the  accounts  in  hand  has  shown  the  descriptive 
parts  to  be  so  inaccurate  as  to  render  the  conclusions,  while  apparently 
well  founded,  wholly  valueless.  But  in  general,  when  an  author  of  this 
class  has  written  much,  discrepancies  between  the  stat^nents  of  facts 
appear. 

Those  who  change  their  opinions  are  of  different  clt^ses.  A  man  who 
progresses  must  change  his  views,  but  the  descriptive  parts,  given 
while  an  old  view  was  held,  ought  to  be  still  more  useful  for  support  of 
the  new  position.  The  old  view  may  have  contained  a  large  element  of 
truth,  and  is  perhaps  included  in  the  newer,  larger  position.  In  report-s 
the  part  that  purports  to  be  facts  should  be  wholly  separable  from 
the  general  theories  held,  just  as  detailed  maps,  if  rightly  constructed, 
indicate  the  observations  made  and  the  generalizations  drawn.  More 
frequently  than  not,  facts  and  theories  are  so  inextricably  mingled 
that  no  independent  judgment  can  be  reached  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  conclusions,  and  often  the  facts  of  a  report  can  not  be  used  even 
by  one  personally  familiar  with  the  districts  of  which  the  report  treats. 
Glie  conclusions  of  another  class  of  geologists  are  a  series  of  guesses, 
which  generally  serve  no  purpose  except  that  when  any  one  of  the 
numerous  guesses  has  been  established  by  the  patient  work  of  iin  inves- 
tigator, the  conclusion  is  at  .once  claimed  as  a  prior  discovery  of  the 
guesser.  Sometimes  the  discoveries  announced  by  a  writer  almost  or 
quite  simultaneously,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  one  another  and 
with  the  fiBM^ts  which  are  described;  for  as  with  other  men,  so  with 
geologists,  many  opinions  are  held  at  the  same  time  which  logically 
are  exclusive  of  one  another.  Still  another  group  of  writers  early 
reach  a  general  theory  as  to  the  definite  order  of  the  evolution  of  the 
world.  A  person  of  this  group  year  after  year  repeats  the  old  state- 
ments and  conclusions  without  any  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
their  fiEJsity.  More  often  than  not,  he  is  one  who  has  done  little  or 
no  systematic  detafled  field  work  in  any  region.  All  facts  and  conclu- 
sions which  bear  in  his  direction  are  hailed  as  discoveries;  ^^  all  is  grist 
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which  comes  to  his  mill; "  while  every  adverse  tai^t  or  conclosion  is  ex- 
plained out  of  existence  or  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

By  following  continuously  the  summaries  of  the  writings  of  a  geolo- 
gist who  has  been  long  at  work  in  a  region  it  will  generally  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work  done. 

During  the  preparation  of  this  review,  I  have  visited  many  districts 
of  North  America,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  important  districts 
which  I  hoi)ed  to  study  before  the  submission  of  this  volume.    With 
the  United  States  side  of  the  lake  Sui>erior  country  I  am  tolerably 
familiar,  having  for  a  number  of  years  given  nearly  the  full  field  seasons 
to  work  in  various  parts  of  this  region.    Besides  doing  general  work, 
I  have  mapped  in  detail  certain  districts.    From  time  to  time  various 
parts  of  the  Canadian  lake  Sui)erior  region  have  been  visited.    While 
no  systematic  mapping  work  has  been  done  in  regions  other  than  that 
of  lake  Sui>enor,  reconnaissances  and  occasional  detailed  sections  have 
been  made  in  many.    In  the  far  West  these  include  the  Black  hills  of 
Dakota,  southwestern  Montana,  the  Laramie  and  Medicine  Bow  moun- 
tains of  Wyoming;  the  Uinta  and  Wasatch  mountains  of  Utah;  and  the 
Quartzite  mountains  and  Front  range  of  Colorado.    In  the  Mississippi 
valley  the  crystalline  region  of  Missouri  has  been  seen.    In  company 
with  Raphael  Pumpelly,  Bailey  Willis,  J.  A.  Holmes,  C.  D.  Walcott,  6.  H. 
Williams,  B.  W.  Ells,  or  alone,  more  or  less  extended  trips  have  been 
made  in  Georgia,  east  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  eastern  Maryland,  east- 
ern Pennsylvania,  northern  New  Jersey,  southern  New  York,  the  Berk- 
shire hills.  Green  mountains,  Adirondacks,  Hastings  district  of  Ontario, 
and  the^area  of  the  Gren  ville  series  constituting  the  Original  Laurentian. 
For  the  most  part  this  work  has  not  been  of  such  a  detailed  nature  as 
to  add  greatly  to  previous  knowledge  of  these  regions.    The  aim  has 
been  rather  to  get  such  a  familiarity  with  them  as  would  enable  the 
writer  to  judge  accurately  of  the  results  already  reached.    This  state- 
ment does  not  apply  to  a  part  of  the  Adirondacks,  where  a  somewhat 
closer  study  was  made;  also,  in  North  Carolina  a  nearly  complete  sec- 
tion was  made  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  Piedmont  plain  through  the 
Blue  ridge  to  the  uncrystalline  rocks  of  east  Tennessee.    The  Original 
Huronian  area  has  been  seen  at  three  different  times.    The  first  time, 
in  company  with  the  late  Dr.  B.  D.  Irving,  the  North  channel  was 
coasted  in  a  small  boat  and  the  interior  visited,  so  that  all  of  Logan's 
members  of  this  series  were  seen,  as  well  as  the  underlying  Laurentian. 
In  a  second  trip,  also  in  company  with  Prof.  Irving,  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific railroad  was  traversed  twice  on  a  hand  car  from  Algoma  Mills  to 
Sudbury,  a  distance  of  100  miles.    The  third  trip,  with  Prof.  Baphael 
Pumpelly,  was  again  along  the  North  channel  of  lake  Huron,  the  object 
of  special  study  being  the  possible  existence  of  two  series  within  the 
Huronian,  and  the  structural  relations  between  the  lowest  Huronian 
and  the  Laurentian.  •* 
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The  labor  involved  in  abstracting  the  i)i'e-Cambrian  literature  of 
Korth  America  has  been  great.  This  is  shown  by  the  large  number  of 
books  and  articles  actually  summarized.  These,  however,  give  an  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  volume  of  literature  covered;  for  very  numerous 
articles  have  been  examined  which  repeat  what  had  already  been  sun^- 
marized  from  other  papers.  Also  a  vast  amount  of  material  from  which 
nothing  is  taken  has  been  looked  through,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
it  contained  anything  which  ought  to  be  considered.  In  all  cases 
summaries  are  made  from  the  original  articles,  with  the  exception  of 
a  part  of  the  section  upon  northern  Canada.  Nearly  the  entire  litera- 
ture of  the  geology  of  this  region  has  recently  been  clearly  comiwled  by 
Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  and  from  this  compilation  the  mtyor  part  of  the 
summary  for  this  region  is  taken. 

To  a  card  catalogue  of  the  Appalachians  by  N.  H.  Darton,  to  Azoic 
Bocks  and  other  works  by  Hunt,  to  the  Minnesota  reports,  to  the  Azoic 
System  by  Whitney  andWadsworth,  to  Irving's  Copper-bearing  Kocks, 
and  also  to  many  other  works  the  writer  is  much  indebted  as  furnishing 
guides  to  the  pre-Cambrian  literature.  In  this  way  Darton's  catalogue 
and  the  Azoic  System  have  been  by  far  the  most  valuable.  After  in- 
dependently preparing  abstracts  of  papers  and  reports  I  have  compareil 
them  with  the  abstracts  contained  in  the  Azoic  System  in  order' to  dis- 
cover omissions,  and  this  book  has  thus  enabled  me  to  make  the  sur- 
vey of  literature  more  nearly  complete  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  To  a  certain  extent  other  books  have  been  used  in  the  same 
fashion. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Merriam  has  drawn  all  the  maps  for  the  illustration  of  the. 
volume.  To  Mr.  George  E.  Luther  the  writer  is  indebted  for  most  effi- 
cient clerical  assistance  from  the  outset,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  complete  this  volume  within  the  time  allotted. 

To  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  Dr.  Hans  Eeusch,  Dr.  K.  A.  Lessen,  Miciiel- 
Levy,  and  Dr.  Johannes  Lehmann  I  am  indebted  for  summary  statements 
of  the  condition  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  pre-Cambrian  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

With  Messrs.  C.  D.  Walcott,  G.  H.  Williams,  Bailey  WiUis,  and  E.  W. 
Ells  I  have  been  in  the  field  and  in  (;<jpsultatiou,  and  from  them  have 
received  much  useful  information. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  has  kindly  read  the  mauu8crii)t,  and  has  ma^le  many 
suggestions  which  have  been  of  value. 

To  the  late  Prof.  Roland  D.  Irving,  and  to  Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly  I 
aiii  indebted  in  a  peeuliar  manner.  With  the  former  I  was  associated 
in  work  from  my  earliest  studies  in  geolojry  until  his  death.  With 
the  latter  I  have  been  mucli  in  the  field  for  the  last  two  seasons  and 
have  received  many  pregnant  ideas.  What  part  of  the  thoughts  con- 
tained come  from  these  two  friends  I  am  uucable  to  specify  in  detail^  but 
I  am  conscious  that  the  debt  is  a  heavy  one. 

Bull.  86 2 
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No  one  else  will  feel  8o  keenly  the  iinx)erfection8  of  this  volume  as  the 
writer.  Papers  will  be  found  to  be  overlooked  of  which  summaries  ought 
to  have  been  made.  Mistakes  of  interpretation  will  be  found.  Undue 
proportion  in  the  summaries  will  be  discovered.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  attempted  to  reduce  these  defects  to  a  minimum.  It  will  be 
esteemed  a  great  favor,  with  reference  to  a  possible  future  edition,  if 
all  who  discover  such  omissions  and  mistakes  will  communicate  them 
to  the  writer.  . 

0.  B.  t. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Julyj  31^  1891. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  THE  PRE-CAMBRIAN  EOCKS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


By  0.  B.  Van  Hisb. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  gi\e  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  of  the  general  stnicture  of  the  pre  Cambrian  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  not  a  bibliography  of  pre-Cambrian  litera- 
ture, nor  a  petrography  of  the  pre-Canibrian  rocks,  nor  a  treatment  of 
metamorphism,  nor  an  account  of  economic  facts.  Mere  occurrences  of 
I)re-Cambrian  or  crystalline  rocks  are  not  referred  to  unless  the  districts 
are  new.  Petrography,  metamorx)hism,  and  economic  geology  are  con- 
sidered only  so  far  as  they  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  structural  re- 
sults, and  then  the  substance  of  the  established  conclusions  is  given 
rather  than  the  fiicts  upon  which  they  are  based  and  the  manner  of 
reaching  them. 

The  material  contained  in  the  historical  chapters  of  this  volume  is  of 
two  kinds:  First,  a  summary  of  all  articles  or  parts  of  articles  which 
have  contributed  knowledge  upon  the  subject  considered;  and  second, 
Bummaries  of  the  conclusions  which  appear  to  be  established  in  the 
various  regions,  while  the  final  chapter  covers  the  same  ground  for 
general  successions  proposed  and  also  a  discussion  of  these  results  and 
the  principles  upon  which  they  are  based.  "So  summaries  are  made  of 
writings  based  wholly  upon  the  field  work  and  reports  of  others.  This 
refport  is  not  a  review  of  reviews;  neither  is  purely  controversial  liter- 
ature noticed.  When  a  paper  is  made  up  in  part  of  an  original  investi- 
gation and  of  a  discussion  of  the  works  of  others,  only  the  first  part  is 
sninmacized.  When  the  same  writer  repeats  the  same  facts  and  con- 
clusions several  times,  summary  is  made  of  the  most  comprehensive 
article  and  references  are  made  to  the  others  in  the  footnotes.'  Often-* 
times  a  final  report  includes  all  found  in  several  annual  rei)orts.  In 
this  case  the  final  report  only  is  summarized.  In  making  summaries 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  various  authors  are  always  given,  and 
8.8  full  an  account  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based  as  is  possible 
without  extending  this  book  beyond  bounds. 

1  ^t  the  end  of  each  chapter. 
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The  ab8tra<;ts  given  have  the  defects  of  all  summaries — a  certain 
amount  of  inaccuracy,  because  all  modifying  and  qualifying  ftiets  can 
not  be  given,  and  an  undue  amount  of  emphasis  in  the  conclusions.  In 
regions  in  wliich  much  work  has  been  done  these  defects  are  not  so 
serious  as  in  little  studied  regions,  for  in  the  former  the  observations 
of  independent  observers  confirm  or  neutralize  each  other. 

So  far  as  possible,  in  the  summaries,  the  original  language  of  the 
author  is  used,  although  a  single  sentence  of  the  summary  may  be  taken 
from  several  sentences  of  the  original.  Where  the  ideas  can  be  con- 
veyed in  a  briefer  manner  than  in*  the  original  language  other  words 
are  used,  ^o  quotations  are  made;  for  the  ideas  contained,  whether 
in  the  original  language  or  not,  are  wholly  the  ideas  of  the  author — the 
whole  4S  in  fact  really  quoted.  It  might  be  thought  that  better  results 
would  have  been  reached  by  indicating  through  quotations  what  words 
are  taken  from  the  original,  but  this  method  would  have  necessitated 
an  unpleasant  and  constant  alternation  from  quoted  to  nonquoted 
phrases.  It  would  have  made  it  mubh  more  difficult  to  convey  briefly 
the  thoughts  of  the  original;  for  the  words  which  are  adapted  to  com- 
plete expositions  are  often  not  the  best  adapted  to  a  rdsuni^.  At  first 
the  plan  of  quoting  was  followed,  but  this  was  abandoned,  because  it 
was  seen  that  carrying  it  out  would  add  greatly  to  the  size  of  this 
volume  without  enhancing,  if  indeed  it  did  not  diminish,*  the  accuracy 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  review. 

Due  proportion  should  be  maintained  between  the  abstracts  of  the 
various  writings.  Frequently  a  short  article  contains  much  more  of 
structural  importance  than  one  of  far  greater  length,  although  the 
longer  article  may  contain  much  of  interest  which  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  paper.  Into  the  summaries  the  editor  enters  only  ia 
so  far  that  he  must  of  necessity  take  what  appeal's  to  him  important 
and  omit  what  appears  unimi)ortant.  Undoubtedly  in  this  respect  many 
mistakes  are  made;  future  investigations  will  show  that  omitted  facts 
and  conclusions  have  greater  importance  than  now  appears;  but  a  per- 
fectly proportioned  summary  could  be  made  only  by  perfect  knowledge. 

The  necessarily  brief  summaries  will  perhaps  serve  the  purposes  of 

those  who  are  interested  in  the  general  stratigraphy  of  the  pre-Cam- 
brian.    They  will  not  answer  for  those  who  wish  to  understand  in 

detail  the  structure  of  any  given  region.  For  this  local  details  are  nec- 
essary. As  the  summaries  are  not  made  with  reference  to  upholding 
any  theory,  they  of  necessity  will  fail  to  give  all  the  facts  which  bear 
upon  any  particular  hypothesis.  But  even  for  these  special  purposes 
it  is  hoped  this  volume  may  be  found  sufficiently  full  to  be  useful,  and 
it  certainly  will  assist  in  directing  to  the  important  literature. 

In  the  discussion  the  aim  has  been,  not  to  call  attention  to  all  that 
seems  to  be  erroneous,  but  first  to  point  out  where  there  is  harmony 
between  the  different  authors,  often  veiled  because  terms  are  used 
with  different  significations;  and,  second,  to  note  the  important  conclu- 
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sions  wbicU  liave  been  clearly  determined.  StateuientH  and  couclu- 
sioiift  witli  wliicli  the  writer  does  not  agree  are  in  f^eiieral  not  criti- 
cised nor  is  any  refutation  attempted,  unless  the  point  at  i^sue  is  one  of 
such  a  fundamental  character  that  it  can  not  be  overlooked. 

The  maps  are  in  all  cases  compiled  from  the  original  sources,  and,  like 
the  summaries,  have  whatever  excellence  or  defects  the  original  work 
ha&  In  many  cases  the  editor  feels  assured  that  the  maps  will  need  to 
be  matenally  modified,  but  he  has  not  the  detailed  knowledge  necessary 
to  make  the  modifications.  The  generalized  character  of  the  bounda- 
ries is  often  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  straight  lines.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  true  geological  boundaries  are  not  of  this  nature  in 
much  disturbed  regions.  In  the  Appalachians  the  maps  merely 
outline  the  crystalline  rocks.  Much  of  the  area  included  is  known  to 
belong  to  the  Paleozoic,  but  it  is  impossible  either  accurately  to  separate 
these  areas  or  to  subdivide  the  pre-Cambriau.  All  that  can  be  done 
in  many  areas  is  to  indicate  that  the  rocks  are  pre-Cambrian,  although 
it  is  oftentimes  certain  that  Algonkian  and  Archean  rocks  both  occur, 
which  have  not  been  separated  in  mapping.  In  a  few  regions,  not  only 
can  the  Archean  and  Algonkian  be  discriminated,  but  the  latter  has  been 
subdivided  into  series  and  these  into  formations.  There  are  then  on 
the  maps  all  grades  of  knowledge,  from  the  eastern  United  States, 
where  the  pre-Cambrian  is  not  outlined,  to  areas  in  which  pre-Cam- 
brian series  are  divided  into  formations.  The  maps,  as  the  summaries, 
are  a  r^sum^  of  the  present  imperfect  knowledge. 

The  order  in  which  the  districts  are  taken  up  is  not  consistently 
geographical  or  geological,  but  rather  the  order  of  the  development 
of  exact  knowledge  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rooks.  The  great  Canadian 
pre-Cambrian  area  in  aU  its  parts  is  a  geological  unit,  yet  the  de- 
tailed study  of  it  has  been  coniined  somewhat  closely  to  particular 
regions;  and  of  necessity  the  regions  which  have  been  units  of  work 
have  to  be  followed  rather  than  a  strictly  logical  order.  Chapter  I  is 
devoted  to  the  original  Laurentian  and  original  Huronian  areas.  Chap- 
ter II  is  given  to  the  lake  Superior  region.  These  regions  are  taken 
first  because  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  is  here 
greater  than  in  other  areas.  The  Appalachian  region,  although  the 
earliest  to  be  studied,  is  reviewed  last,  for  it  is  the  area  in  which  the 
conditions  for  obtaining  exact  knowledge  are  the  least  favorable,  and 
about  which  comparatively  little  structural  knowledge  of  the  pre-Cam- 
brian has  been  acquired. 

In  tlie  summaries  of  the  individual  districts  the  order  is  that  of  ap- 
pearance of  the  papers.  By  giving  the  entire  summary  of  the  literature 
of  one  district  before  taking  up  another,  epitomes  of  parts  of  a  single 
paper  are  necessarily  dissociated.  By  this  method  something  of  corre- 
lation is  lo^t^  but  purely  general  work  is  summarized  in  the  general 
chapter  and  the  subject  of  correlation  is  here  treated. 
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In  regard  to  regions  like  tlie  Appalacliiaus  and  California,  in  which 
post-Oan)brian  rocks  have  become  completely  crystalline  and  have  been 
for  many  years  and  are  yet  confused  with  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  sum- 
maries unavoidably  extend  beyond  the  proper  scope  of  this  paper.  Of 
series  which  were  in  the  past  supposed  to  be  pre  Cambrian,  but  which 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  Cambrian  or  post-Cambrian,  the  fact 
is  mentioned,  but  the  literature  which  concerns  them  is  not  sum- 
marized, since  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  paper.  The  par- 
ticular position  which  such  formations  shall  take  in  Cambrian  or  post- 
Cambrian  time  is  a  subject  for  others  to  consider. 

Of  necessity  the  eruptives  which  have  not  been  differentiated  from 
the  pre-Cambrian'have  to  be  considered.  Oftentimes  it  is  quite  proba- 
ble that  eruptives  noted  belong  to  post-Cambrian  time.  No  pai)er  is 
summarized  bearing  upon  the  unmistakable  Cambrian  or  postCam- 
brian  eruptives  unless  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  chara(;ter  or  re- 
lations of  the  associated  rocks  of  pre-Cambrian  age. 

All  references  to  literature  are  given  at  the  ends  of  the  respe(*.tive 
chapters,  the  reference  notes  having  continuous  numbers.  In  the  dis- 
cussions closing  sections  or  chapters  and  in  the  general  chapter  cita- 
tions are  not  repeated.  The  original  source  of  any  statement  attrib- 
uted to  an  author  may  always  be  found  by  the  aid  of  the  index,  where 
the  name  of  each  author  is  followed  by  references  to  the  pages  where 
his  work  is  summarized. 

The  terms  group,  system,  series,  are  used  with  the  stratigraphical 
significance  given  them  by  the  International  Geological  Congress.  The 
corresponding  chronological  terms  era  and  period  are  used.  Forma- 
tion is  used  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  series,  as  quartzite  formation 
or  limestone  formation  of  the  Huronian  series.  The  term  *<  crystalline 
schist  ^  is  rigidly  confined  to  rocks  which  have  a  "  completely  crystal- 
line interlocked  texture,  which  is  possessed  of  a  schistose  parting  due 
to  a  parallel  or  foliated  arrangement  of  the  mineral  ingredients,  or  of 
aggregations  of  these  ingredients.''  The  finely  banded  gneisses  are 
typical  examples.  All  rock  masses  which  within  themselves  show  in- 
dubitable evidence  of  clastic  origin  are  excluded  from  the  crystal- 
line schists  and  ai^e  regarded  as  semi  oi^partially  crystalline.  A  clastic 
or  semi-crystalline  formation  may  grade  into  a  crystalline  schist. 

In  the  summaries  of  results  and  in  the  general  discussion  (Chap- 
ter VIII),  unless  otherwise  stated,  the  term  Cambrian  is  delimited  below 
by  the  Olenellus  fauna.  The  term  Algonkian  is  a  system  term,  covering 
all  recognizable  pre-Cambrian  clastic  rocks.  The  term  Archean  is  a  co- 
ordinate-system term,  covering  aU  pre- Algonkian  rocks.  It  therefore 
includes  only  completely  crystalline  rocks,  but  does  not  include  all  rocks 
of  this  kind,  as  holocrj^stalline  rocks  of  eruptive  and  sedimentary  ori- 
gin may  occur  in  Algonkian  or  post- Algonkian  time.  The  propriety  of 
thes^  usages  will  appear  in  what  follows. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ORIGINAL   LAURENTIAN  AND  HURONIAN  AREAS. 

SECTION  I.  EASTERN  ONTARIO  AND  WESTERN  QUEAeO. 

LITERATURE. 

Logan,*  in  1847,  describes  between  the  Ottawa  and  Mattawa  rivers,  a 
metamorphic  series  of  rocks,  which,  in  its  highly  crystalline  character, 
belongs  to  the  order  named  by  Lyell  Primary.  They  are  called  meta- 
morphic, because  their  aspect  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  theoretical  be- 
lief that  they  may  be  ancient  sedimentary  formations.  A  red  syenitic 
gneiss,  in  which  hornblende  and  mica  are  arranged  in  a  parallel  direc- 
tion, is  the  predominant  rock.  The  thickness  of  the  gneiss  is  not  ascer- 
tained. South  of  the  Mattawa  and  Ottawa  are  important  beds  of 
coarse  crystalline  limestone  iiiterstratified  with  the  gneiss  in  a  confoim- 
able  manner,  although  this  conformity  would  not  be  seen  in  a  small 
area,  because  of  the  minor  complicated  contortions.  One  section  at 
High  faUs,  on  the  Madawaska^  has  a  thickness  of  1,351  feet,  and  con- 
sists of  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone,  with  a  small  amount  of  micaceous 
quartz  rock,  the  gneiss  greatly  predominating.  The  areas  which  bear 
limestone  are  so  distinct  that  they  are  placed  as  a  separate  group  of 
metamorphic  strata,  supposed  &om  their  geographical  position  and  gen- 
eral attitude  to  orerlie  the  syenitic  group  conformably.  Both  of  the 
metamorphic  groups  are  frequently  traversed  by  dikes  and  veins,  in- 
cluding those  of  a  granitic  and  pyroxenic  character.  From  the  vicin- 
ity of  Quebec  the  limestone  group  ranged  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  dis- 
tance varying  from  10  to  20  miles,  reaches  the  seigniory  of  Argenteuil, 
where  it  makes  a  turn  toward  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  is  seen  above 
Orenville,  and  is  last  seen  about  half  way  between  Fort  William  and 
Joachim  falls,  and  at  Portage  de  Talon,  on  the  Mattawa.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Orenville  the  limestone  is  plumbaceous. 

LoaAN,'  in  1852,  finds  a  metamorphic  and  gneissic  series  of  a  wide- 
spread occurrence  upon  the  river  du  l^ord  and  the  country  to  the  west- 
ward. The  Potsdam  formation  rests  unconformably  upon  the  meta- 
morphic series. 

Murray,^  in  1852,  describes  a  metamorphic  series  upon  and  north  of 
the  Upper  St.  Lawrence.  On  the  Thousand  isles  are  micaceous  and 
hornblende  gneisses.  Orystalline  limestones,  quartzites,  and  conglom- 
merates  are  all  found  upon  the  mainland,  and  the  latter  is  cited  as 
decisive  evidence  of  the  metamorphic  character  of  the  series  as  a  whole. 

>  For  notes  see  end  of  chapter,  p.  it. 
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Logan,*  in  1854,  applies  to  the  series  before  called  '^metamorpbic'* 
underlying  the  fossiliferous  formations  of  Canada  the  nameLanrentian 
series,  because  metamorphic  is  applicable  to  any  series  of  altered  rocks. 
The  proposed  name  is  founded  on  that  given  by  Mr.  Oameau  to  the 
chain  of  hills  which  they  compose.  Above  the  Laurentian  series  is  the 
Potsdam  sandstone. 

Murray,^  in  1854,  remarks  that  south  of  the  Laurentian  series  are 
the  more  recent  fossiliferous  rocks.  The  Laurentian  series  consists  of 
masses  of  micaceous  and  hornblende-gneiss  and  masses  of  interstrati- 
fied  crystalline  limestone.  Intrusive  granite  is  found  in  the  gneiss. 
The  magnesian  crystalline  limestone  layers,  one  700  feet  thick,  are  per- 
sistent. A  section  of  gneiss,  mica-schist  and  quartzite,  all  sometimes 
gametiferous,  and  two  belts  of  limestone,  together  140  feet  thick,  make 
up  a  succession  1,369  feet  thick  at  Birch  lake.  In  the  series  is  a  con- 
glomerate^ the  matrix  of  which  in  one  case  is  a  limestone  and  the  peb- 
bles of  quartz  and  feldspar.  In  another  conglomerate  are  distinct  peb- 
bles in  a  talcose  slaty  matrix.  These  pebbles  are  sometimes  distinctly 
rounded  and  flattened,  the  flat  sides  always  lying  paraUel  with  the  bed- 
ding. The  pebbles  vary  from  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter  to  those  so  small 
as  not  to  exceed  the  size  of  snipe  shot. 

LoaAN;^^  in  1857,  describes  the  Laurentian  formation  for  some  dis- 
tance north  of  the  Ottawa  river  between  rivers  Rouge  and  du  N'ord. 
The  rocks  are  found  to  be  limestone,  gneiss,  and  quartzite.  The  lime- 
stone formations  are  used  chiefly  in  working  out  the  structure,  but  even 
with  this  guide,  on  account  of  the  repetition  of  layers  by  folding  and 
lack  of  fossils,  the  work  is  very  difficult.  All  of  the  above  rocks  are 
taken  to  be  metamorphosed  sediments.  They  are  cut  by  eruptives,  such 
as  syenite,  porphyry,  and  greenstone,  which  are  older  tlian  the  fossil- 
iferous formations. 

Murray,^  in  1857,  finds  Laurentian  rocks  largely  exx)osed  between 
Georgian  bay  and  the  Ottawa  river.  The  rocks  are  red  and  gray 
gneisses,  micaceous  and  hornblendic  schists,  quartzite,  and  crystalline 
limestone.  On  lake  l^ipissing  and  its  islands  is  found  the  Laurentian 
formation,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende  schist,  crystal- 
line limestone,  and  associated  with  this  beds  of  specular  ore.  Lime- 
stones are  also  found  along  Muskoka  river.  The  strata  are  everywhere 
more  or  less  corrugated,  in  many  places  exhibiting  sharp  and  compli- 
cated folding.  They  are  intersected  by  quartzo-feldspathic  and  quartz 
veins.  The  Laurentian  rocks  of  Georgian  bay  are  separated  i^m  the 
Huronian  north  of  lake  Huron  by  a  line  running  from  the  northwest 
side  of  Shibahahnahning  to  the  junction  of  the  Maskanongi  and  Stur- 
geon rivers,  its  course  being  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

HuNT,^  in  1857,  states  that  stratified  feldspathic  rocks  are  closely  as- 
sociated  with  the  crystalline  limestones,  which  alternate  with  gneissold 
and  quartzose  rocks  of  the  Laurentide  mountains.  These  rocks,  besides 
containing  pyroxene, which  passes  over  into  hypersthene  and  a  trieliuic 
feldspar,  contain  as  accidental  minemls,  mica,  garnet,  and  ilmeuite. 
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LoaAN/*'  in  1858,  in  describing  the  Lauren tian  of  Ottawa  tliiukH  it  prob- 
able that  it  can  be  divided  into  two  great  groups:  that  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  limestone  and  that  without,  and  the  latter  of  these 
groups  also  will  be  capable  of  subdiTision.  Often  interstratified  with 
the  limestone  are  bands  of  quartzite  which  are  heaviest  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  limestone  and  the  gneiss.  The  greatest  mass  of  quartzite 
is  beneath  the  limestone  and  is  400  feet  thick.  The  limestones  of 
the  Laurentian  are  influenced  in  their  strikes  and  dips  by  subsequent 
masses  of  igneous  rocks.  However,  to  these  rocks  as  a  whole,  as  well 
ufi  to  their  equivalent  throughout  Canada,  is  applied  the  term  Lauren- 
tian series,  from  the  Laurentide  range  of  mountains  from  lake  Huron  to 
Labrador,  which  are  composed  of  this  rock. 

LoeAN,'®  in  1869,  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  distribution  of 
the  limestones  along  the  Bouge  river.  There  are  found  to  be  two  belts 
wliich  are  regarded  as  interstratified  with  the  gneisses.  This  latter 
rock  is  sometimes  gametiferous  and  occasionally  is  spoken  of  as  the 
quartzite.  The  total  thickness  of  rocks  exposed  on  the  Bouge  is  over 
22,000  feet,  of  which  over  5,000  is  limestone. 

LoGAN,^*  in  1860,  finds  three  belts  of  limestone,  which  are  associated 
with  massive  orthoclase  gneiss,  mica-slate,  hornblende  rock,  and  quaitz 
rock  together  15,000  feet  thick.  The  calcareone^  bands  are  largely  asso- 
ciated with  labradorite,  and  beds  of  hornblende  rocks  and  quartz  rocks 
oft€n  thickly  studded  with  pink  garnets.  One  of  the  beds  of  pure  white 
quarts  rock  is  a  thousand  feet  thick.  Certain  fossil-like  forms  have 
been  found  which  resemble  Stromatocerium.  The  strata  are  very  much 
folded. 

LooAN,^'  in  1803,  gives  a  general  account  of  the  pre>Potsdam  rocks, 
which  are  called  Azoic  and  are  divided  into  the  Hui*ouian  series  and 
the  Laurentian  system.  In  the  Laurentian  system  are  included  anor- 
thosite,  orthoclase-gneiss,  granitoid  gneiss,  quartzite^ hornblende-schist, 
mica-schist,  pyroxene  and  garnet  rocks,  limestones  and  dolomites.  The 
auorthosites  are  composed  of  lime-soda  feldspar,  vaiying  in  compo- 
sition from  andesine  to  anorthite,  and  associated  with  pyroxene  or 
hypersthene.  The  orthoclase-gneiss  has  a  never  failing  constancy  in 
the  parallelism  of  its  mineral  constituents,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times obscure.  This  rock  is  usually  very  feldspathic  and  often  coarse 
grained.  With  the  Mdspar  and  quartz  are  often  mica  and  hornblende. 
The  gneisses  appear  to  attain  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  but 
are  divided  at  unequal  intervals  by  hornblende  and  mica-schist  in 
which  the  stratification  is  nK)re  distinct.  The  quartzites  are  in  consid- 
erable volume,  two  layers  of  which,  nearly  pure,  have  one  a  thickness 
of  400  and  the  other  a  thickness  of  600  feet.  The  masses  of  limestone 
are  generally  very  crystalline  and  coarse  grained,  but  sometimes  are 
saccharoidal.  The  bands  of  limestone  are  sometimes  of  great  thic*k- 
ness.  They  are  usually  not  pure,  but  contain  many  other  minerals, 
among  which  are  very  frequently  mica  and  graphite.  Among  the 
rarer  minerals  is  chondrodite.    The  iron  ore,  which  is  mostly  mag- 
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netite^  is  interstratified  with  or  not  far  removed  from  the  limestoae 
bands.  Associated  with  the  limestones  are  dolomites,  which,  however, 
compose  distinct  beds. 

There  is  not  any  special  order  in  the  masses,  but  beds  of  hornblende 
rock  and  hornblende  schists  are  more  abundant  near  the  interstratified 
bands  of  limestone  than  elsewhere,  and  in  the  same  neighborhood  there 
usually  occurs  a  more  frequent  repetition  of  beds  of  quartzite  than  in 
other  parts.  Garnet  is  sometimes  disseminated  in  the  micaceous  and 
homblendic  gneiss  and  quartzite  and  are  commonly  confined  to  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  limestones.  The  limestones  and  gneiss 
beds  as  a  whole  are  generally  conformable  to  them.  It  often  hapi>ens 
that  a  subordinate  layer  of  gneiss  will  display  contortions  of  the  most 
complicated  description.  Notwithstanding  the  highly  crystalline  con- 
dition of  the  Laurentian  rocks,  beds  of  unmistakable  conglomeritic 
character  are  occasionally  met  with.  These  generally  occur  in  the 
quartzite  or  micac*eous  beds.  The  intrusives  of  the  Laurentian  consist 
chiefly  of  syenite  and  greenstones.  Grhe  greenstone  dikes  are  always 
interrupted  by  the  syenite  when  they  have  been  found  to  ex)me  in  con- 
ta(*.t  with  it,  and  the  latter  is  therefore  of  posterior  date.  A  ma.ss  of 
intrusive  syenite  occux)ieB  an  area  of  about  36  square  miles  in  the 
townships  of  Grenville,  Chatham,  and  Wentworth.  It  is  cut  and  pen- 
etrated by  masses  of  a  porphyritic  character  which  are  therefore  of  a 
still  later  date. 

The  Laurentian  series  stretches  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
fh>m  Labrador  to  Lake  Huron,  and  occupies  by  &r  the  larger  portion 
of  Canada.  Its  strata  probably  possesses  a  very  great  thickness.  To 
determine  the  super][)osition  of  the  various  members  of  such  an  ancient 
series  is  a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  accomplished,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attending  it  arise  from  the  absence  of  fossils  to  characterize  its 
different  members^  Bands  of  crystalline  limestones  are  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  bands  of  gneiss,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  know 
from  local  inspection  whether  any  mass  of  limestone  in  one  part  is 
equivalent  to  a  certain  mass  in  another  part.  They  all  resemble  one 
another  lithologically.  The  dips  avail  but  little  in  tracing  out  the  struc- 
ture, for  in  numerous  folds  in  the  series  the  dips  are  overturned,  and  the 
only  reliable  mode  of  working  out  the  physical  structure  is  to  continu- 
ously follow  the  outcrop  of  each  important  mass  in  all  its  windings  as 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  until  it  becomes  covered  by  superior  strata,  is 
cut  off  by  dislocation,  or  disappears  by  thinning  out. 

Several  sections  are  described  in  detail.  The  general  section  is  as 
follows,  in  ascending  order:  Orthocla^e-gneiss,  5,000  feet;  Trembling 
lake  limestone,  1,500  feet;  orthoclase-gneiss,  4,000  feet;  Great  Beaver 
lake  and  Green  lake  crystalline  limestone,  including  interstratified  beds 
of  garnetiferous  and  hornblendic  gneiss,  2,500  feet;  orthoclase-gneiss, 
tlie  lower  i)art  having  several  bands  of  quartzite,  3,500  feet;  Grenville 
crystalline  limestone,  750  feet;  orthoclase-gneiss,  1,580  feet;  Proctor's 
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lake  limestone,  20  feet;  ortlioclase-gneiss,  iucluding  quartz! te,  3,400 
feet;  anorthosite,  thickness  (wholly  conjectural),  10,000  feet;  total, 
^,750  feet.  In  the  limestones  are  fossil-like  forms  which  resemble 
Stramatopora  rugosa.  Accompanying  the  account  of  the  Laurentian  is 
a  detailed  map  of  it  in  parts  of  the  counties  of  Terrebonne,  Argenteuil, 
and  Two  Mountains. 

The  anofthosite  probably  overlies  the  Grenville  series  unoomformably; 
It  is  remarked  that  if  the  two  inferior  limestone  bands  of  the  Gren- 
ville series  disappear  on  red/Ching  the  margin  of  the  anorthosite,  it  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  Laurentian  system  of  two 
immense  sedimentary  formations,  the  one  superimposed  unconformably 
upon  the  other,  with  probably  a  great  difference  of  time  between  them. 

LoGAN,^'  in  1863,  first  describes  a  part  of  what  was  later  called  the 
Hastings  series.  In  ascending  order  are  found  contorted  gneiss  and 
micaceous  schists  cut  by  red  syenite  veins.  Above  this  comes  crys- 
talline limestone,  and  north  of  the  village  of  Madoc,  still  in  ascending 
order,  occurs  a  somewhat  micaceous  schist,  which  contains  numerous 
fragments  of  rock  in  character  different  from  the  matrix,  some  of  them 
resembling  syenite  or  greenstone.  The  pebbles  are  in  places  distinctly 
rounded. 

BiaSBT,'^  in  1864,  states  that  crystalline  limestones  occur  in  bands 
from  50  to  1,500  feet  thick  at  Gananoque,  on  the  lake  of  the  Thousand 
isles,  and  on  the  Mattawa.  The  bands  of  marble  are  tortuous,  and 
between  them  are  sometimes  found  corrugated  seams  of  gneiss.  Oon- 
glomerates  and  gritsoccur  at  Bastard,  on  the  Ottawa,  and  at  Madoc,  near 
lake  Ontario.  At 'the  former  place,  between  the  beds  of  marble,  is 
quartzose  sandstone,  with  pebbles  of  calcareous  sandstone  and  vitrified 
quartz.  At  Madoc  village  are  in terstratified  marble  and  conglomerate, 
one  being  bluish  micaceous  schist,  holding  fragments  of  greenstone  and 
syenite,  the  other  being  a  dolomite  with  large  pebbles  of  quartz,  feld- 
spar, and  calcite.  As  proofs  of  life  are  the  occurrence  of  limestone, 
carbon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  iron  ore.  The  Laurentian  system  as 
a  whole  consists  of,  (1)  orthoclase-gueiss,  sometime^  granitoid,  with 
quartzite,  hornblendic  and  micaceous  schists,  pyi-oxene,  and  garnet 
rock;  (2)  white  crystalline  limestone  and  dolomites,  in  numerous  thick 
beds,  containing  serpentine,  pyroxene,  hornblende,  mica,  graphite,  iron 
ores,  apatite,  fluor,  etc.,  and  interstratified  with  bands  of  gneiss;  (3) 
lime-feldspar  rock,  or  anorthosite,  .containing  hypersthene,  ilmenite, 
pyroxene,  horneblende,  graphite,  etc.  These  three  groups  are  traversed 
by  granitic  and  metalliferous  veins. 

Maofarlane,^^  in  1866,  describes  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  several 
towns  in  the  county  of  Hastings.  The  rocks  here  found  include  granite, 
granit'C-gneiss,  gneiss,  petrosilex,  conglomerates,  and  limestones.  At 
Madoc  are  conglomerates  consisting  of  pebbles,  generally  of  quartzite, 
in  a  schistose  matrix,  lithologically  not  unlike  some  of  the  Huronian 
rocks. 
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LooAN,>*  in  1866,  farther  describes  the  distribution  and  structure  of 
the  Ottawa  Laurentian  limestone.  There  are  here  three  great  conforma- 
ble bands,  which  are  termed  the  Grenville,  Green  lake,  and  Trembling 
lake  bands.    In  these  limestones  Slozoon  is  found. 

LooAN,^^  in  1867,  states  that  the  Hastings  series  is  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  trough,  and  that  to  the  eastward,  and  probably  beneath  them, 
are  rocks  which  resemble  those  of  the  Grenville,  and  it  is  sux)posecl 
that  the  Hastings  series  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  Grenville.  The 
Madoc  limestone  is  overlain  unconformably  at  several  places  by  the 
horizontal  Lower  Silurian  limestone.  In  Tudor  the  limestone  is  sud- 
denly interrupted  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  breadth  by  a  mass  of 
anorthosite  rock,  rising  160  feet  above  the  general  plain,  which  is  sup- 
IK)sed  to  belong  to  the  unconformable  Upper  Laurentiau. 

Vbnnob,"  in  1867,  gives  the  ascending  section  of  Laurentian  rocks 
in  Hastings  county  as  follows:  Bed  feldspathic  gneiss,  5,000  feet  thick; 
dark  green  chloritic  slates,  200  feet;  crystalline  limestone,  2,200  feet; 
siliceous  and  micaceous  slates,  400  feet;  bluish  and  grayish  mica-slates, 
500  feet;  pinkish  dolomite,  100  feet;  micaceous  limestone  or  calc-schist, 
containing  Eozoon,  2,000  feet;  green  diorite  slates,  7,500  feet;  reddish 
granitic  gueiss,  2,100  feet;  total,  20,000  feet. 

Dawson"  (Sir  WiUiam),  in  1869,  states  that  the  graphite  of  the  Lau- 
rentian is  scattered  through  great  thickness  of  limestones,  and  is  found 
also  in  veins.  In  one  bed  of  limestone  600  feet  thick  the  amount  of 
disseminated  graphite  must  amount  to  as  much  as  a  solid  bed  20  or  30 
teet  thick.  The  graphite  is  believed  to  be  of  organic  origin  because, 
first,  it  contains  obscure  traces  of  organic  structure;  second,  its  arrange* 
ment  and  microscopical  structure  corresponds  with  that  of  micaceous 
and  bituminous  matter  in  marine  formations  of  modern  date;  third,  if 
of  metamorphic  origin,  it  has  only  undergone  the  metamorphosis  which 
is  known  to  affect  organic  material  of  later  age;  fourth,  it  is  associated 
with  beds  of  limestone,  iron  ore,  and  metallic  sulphides,  presumably  of 
organic  origin. 

Vennob,**  in  1870,  in  a  reiK)rt  on  Hastings  county,  describes  the  pre- 
Silurian  rocks.  The  rocjks  are  divided  into  three  divisions,  A,  B,  and 
(1  A,  the  lower  division,  consists  of  syenite  rock,  granitic  gneiss,  2,000 
feet;  fine-grained  gneiss,  sometimes  hornblendic  and  x)assing  into  mica- 
schist,  10,400  feet;  crystalline  limestone,  400  feet.  B,  the  middle  divi- 
sion, is  of  hornblendic  and  pyroxejjic  rocks,  including  diorite  and  dia- 
base, both  massive  and  schistose,  4,200  feet.  0,  the  upper  division, 
consists  of  crystalline  and  granular  limestone,  330  feet;  mica-slates  in- 
terstratified  with  dolomite,  sometimes  conglomeratic,  with  pebbles  of 
gneiss  or  quartzite  1  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  400  teet;  slate  in terstrat- 
ified  with  gneiss,  600  feet;  gneissoid  micaceous  quartzites,  interstrati- 
fied  with  siliceous  limestone,  1,900  feet;  gray  micaceous  limestone,  1,000 
feet.  Total,  21,130  feet.  The  syenite  in  certain  localities  has  no  ap- 
parent marks  of  stratification.    Associated  with  the  above  rocks  are 
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deposite  of  iron  ore.  Eozoon  canadense  occurs  in  the  topmost  member 
of  the  upper  division  (0).  Division  B  rests  immediately  upon  A,  but 
whether  conformably  or  not  is  not  determined,  as  the  basal  members  of 
B  are  massive  diorites  and  greenstones. 

Yennor,*'  in  1872,  applies  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  Hastings 
series  (A),  the  term  Laurentian,  and  the  middle  division  (B)  is  placed 
as  probable  Huronian.  The  rocks  of  the  upper  group  are  found  to  lie 
nnconformably  upon  the  gneisses  and  crystalline  limestones  of  the  low- 
est, and  it  is  probable  that  the  middle  group  is  unconformably  below 
the  upper  and  unconformably  above  the  lower  group. 

Yennor,**  in  1872,  reports  on  Leeds,  Frontenac,  and  Lanark  counties, 
Ontario.  The  granite  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  is  believed  to  repre- 
sent eruptions  which  took  piace  probably  toward  ^e  close  of  the  Lau- 
rentian period,  or  at  some  time  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  rocks  of 
divisions  B  and  C,  for,  whenever  these  higher  rocks  are  wanting,  the 
Laurentian  gneisses,  quartzites,  and  limestone  are  cut  by  a  network  of 
veins. 

Yennor,**  in  1873,  gives  an  additional  report  upon  the  counties  of 
Frontenac,  Leed^,  and  Lanark.  The  area  is  divided  into  western,  mid- 
dle, and  eastern  sections.  In  the  western  section  the  main  mass  of 
rocks  is  of  granite,  syenite,  and  coarse  and  fine  grained  gneisses.  The 
red  granites  sometimes  appear  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  white  mica- 
granites  and  even  of  the  diorites  of  division  B.  Limestone  was  not  ob- 
served. In  a  trough  between  two  granite  and  gneiss  areas  are  found 
diorite-slates,  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists,  pyroxenic  rocks,  con- 
glomerates, dolomites,  and  sandy  crystalline  limestones.  In  one  con- 
glomerate the  pebbles  of  quartz  in  a  matrix  of  sand  and  mica  are  flat- 
tened out  along^  the  plane  of  bedding,  so  that  those  which  in  cross 
measurement  are  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  broad  have  a  length 
of  from  5  to  10  inches.  In  places  in  the  conglomerate,  instead  of  x)eb- 
bles,  are  layers  of  vitreous  quartz  or  quartzite  and  mica-schist.  The 
middle  section  is  undoubtedly  Lower  Laurentian.  The  rocks  met  with 
include  great  thicknesses  of  gneiss,  for  the  most  part  clearly  stratified, 
with  well  defined  strike  and-dip ;  masses  of  hornblende  rock  and  diorite, 
graduating  into  slate  or  schist;  large  and  important  bands  of  crystal- 
line limestones,  and  groups  of  calcareous  strata  associated  with  mica- 
slates,  and  workable  masses  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  These  rocks  are 
clearly  interstratified.  Apparently  five  distinct  bands  of  crystalline 
limestone  are  met  with,  separated  by  reddish  granitic  and  dark  Uorn- 
blendic  gneisses.  The  rocks  of  the  eastern  section  consist  chiefly  of 
gneiss,  but  associated  with  this  are  coarsely  granular  limestones.  The 
horizontal  limestones  of  the  Lower  Silurian  by  a  fault  are  brought  into 
abrupt  vertical  contact  with  the  Laurentian  gneiss. 
^  Yennor,'^  in  1874,  further  describes  Frontenac,  Leeds,  and  Lanark 
counties.  The  five  belts  of  crystalline  limestones  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious report  are  described  in  detail.  Eozoon  occurs  abundantly  in 
places. 
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Vbnnob,"  in  1876,  gives  a  further  report  on  the  rear  portions  of  Fron- 
teuac  and  Lanark  counties.  Two  sections  are  given,  representing  the 
limestones  as  interstratified  with  the  quartzites  and  gneisses.  The  rocks 
are  classified  into  five  groups :  I,  Mica-schist  group;  II,  Dolomite  and 
slate  group;  III,  Diorite  and  hornbiendeschist  group;  LVy  Crystalline 
limestone  and  hornblende-rock  group;  Y,  Oneiss  and  crystalline  lime- 
stone  group.  A  sixth  group,  described  in  a  previous  report,  occupies 
the  front  portion  of  Lanark  county.  Each  of  the  five  groups  have 
many  subordinate  phases  of  rocks;  they  occupy  distinct  and  separate 
positions,  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  represent  one  or  more  for- 
mations. 

Ybnnob,^  in  1877,  states  that  there  is  in  eastern  Ontario  and  the 
adjoining  portions  oC Quebec  an  Azoic  formation,  consisting  of  syenite 
and  gneiss(t),  without  crystalline  limestone,  in  which  there  is  but  little 
indication  of  stratification.  On  it  has  been  unconformably  deposited  a 
great  system  of  gneisses,  schists,  slates,  crystalline  limestones,  and 
dolomites,  in  the  higher  member  of  which  Eozoon  is  found.  The  lime- 
stone occurs  in  four  principal  belts.  Both  Logan's  Huronian  and  Upper 
Laurentiau  are  considered  to  belong  to  the  second  division,  which  is  for 
the  present  called  the  Upper  Laurentian.  Interstaratified  with  several 
of  the  bands  of  limestone  are  labradorite  rocks.  No  evidence  is  found 
for  making  these  a  distinct  system.  The  Huronian  and  Hastings  series 
are  simply  an  altered  condition  in  their  westward  extension  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  upper  system. 

Vennob,*  in  1878,  reports  on  the  counties  of  Renfrew,  Pontiac,  and 
Ottawa.  Beferring  to  the  work  of  previous  years,  it  is  said  that  the 
rocks  of  divisions  B  and  G  of  the  Hastings  series  are  really  the  western 
extensions  of  the  diorites,  hornblende-schists,  and  mica-slates  of  Lanark 
and  Keufrew  counties,  in  other  words,  of  groups  I,  II,  and  III;  and 
these  last  have  also  been  shown  to  be  a  low  portion  of  the  gneiss  and 
limestone  series,  that  is,  groups  lY,  Y,  and  YI;  and  these  have  always 
been  looked  upon  as  typicaF  Laurentian.  The  conclusion  is  consequently 
reached  that  the  Hastings  series  is  not,  as  it  has  been  considered  to  be, 
the  most  recent,  but  rather  the  oldest  portion  of  this  great  system  of 
rocks  investigated.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  great  crystalline  gneiss 
and  limestone  series  rests  upon  a  still  older  gneiss  series,  in  which  no 
crystalline  limestones  have  yet  been  discovered.  This  series  is  the  one 
referred  to  as  division  A,  where  limestones  have  been  mentioned,  but 
incorrectly.  This  occupies  man^  hundreds  of  square  miles  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rivers,  and  is  the  rock  which  forms  the  back- 
bone of  eastern  Ontario  and  the  nucleus  around  which  have  been  de- 
posited all  succeeding  formations.  This,  then,  is  undoubtedly  Arcliean 
and  Lower  Laurentian,  and  consequently  the  crystalline  limestones 
and  gneisses  constitute  a  series  which  would  come  in  beneath  Logan's 
Upper  Laurentian  or  Labradorite  series.  Whether  this  latter  exists 
as  a  distinct  formation  is  doubtful.    In  each  instance  in  which  the 
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crystalline  limestones  have  been  found  in  the  interior  of  the  gneiss 
country,  these  have  been  proved  to  occur  in  the  superficial  condition  of 
shallow  troughs,  and  not  as  bands  interstratified  in  the  gneiss  itself. 

The  lower  nonoalcareons  Laurentian  is  a  gpreat  series  of  crystalline 
I'ocks,  not  only  highly  metamorphosed,  but  most  intricately  contorted. 
In  the  entire  area  studied  the  gneiss  and  syenite  are  by  far  the  most 
abundant  rocks,  while  gneisses  with  interstratified  crystalline  lime- 
stones  occupy  but  a  comparatively  limited  area,  and  this  only  toward 
the  margins  of  the  former.  The  relative  volumes  of  the  two  distinct 
sets  of  rocks,  that  is,  the  gneisses  with  the  crystalline  limestones,  bear 
about  the  saiae  relations  to  the  volume  of  gneiss  and  syenite  that  the 
comparatively  narrow  belt  of  the  SUurian  does  in  this  section  of  country 
to  both  of  these  together. 

There  is  thus  in  these  old  crystalline  rocks  a  great  uncalcareous  di- 
vision and  a  smaller  calcareous  one.  The  first  of  these  may  be  further 
subdivided  into  a  stratified  and  unstratified  x>ortion,  of  which  the  latter 
is  undoubtedly  the  lowest  and  oldest.  As  shown  by  the  map,  north 
and  northwestward  of  the  line,  at  the  base  of  the  gneiss  and  limestone 
series,  there  are  numerous  and  repeated  troughs  of  the  lower  member 
of  this  division  which  separate  out  over  the  great  fundamental  gneiss 
system  in  a  most  irregular  mann^^r,  and  it  is  these  that  have  given  rise 
to  the  supposition  that  the  older  gneiss  and  syenite  is  interstratified 
with  the  crystalline  limestone.  The  three  great  subdivisions  in  east- 
em  Ontario  are,  then,  first,  a  great  gneissic  and  syenitic  series  without 
limestone;  second,  a  thinner  gneissic  series  with  labradorites  and  lime- 
stones; and,  third.  Lower  Silurian  (Potsdam  to  Trenton).  The  thick- 
ness of  the  upper  series,  exclusive  of  the  fundamental  gneiss,  is  placed 
tentfl^tively  as  from  50,000  to  60,000  feet.  No  attempt  is  made  to  esti- 
mate the  thickness  of  the  underlying  gneiss  and  syenite  series. 

Bbll,^  in  1878,  reports  on  geological  researches  north  of  lake  Huron 
and  east  of  lake  Superior,  including  lake  Nipissing.  He  finds  the  rocks 
along  the  whole  northeast  coast  of  Georgian  bay,  a  distance  of  125  miles, 
to  belong  to  the  Laurentian  series.  They  consist  principally  of  varie- 
ties of  gneiss,  occsisionally  interstratified  with  bands  of  hornblendic  and 
micaceous  schists.  The  crystalline  limestones  are  also  found,  as  well 
as  stratified  diorites,  trap  rocks,  and  granite  veins.  The  rocks  have 
BO  uniform  strike  and  are  contorted  into  many  anticliuals  and  syncli- 
nals. The  crystalline  limestones  of  Georgian  bay  and  lake  Nipissing  are 
regarded  as  belonging  in  three  and  possibly  more  crystalline  bands. 
Associated  with  the  limestone  are  sometimes  found  chert,  conglomerate, 
quartzite,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  A  junction  of  the  granite  with  the 
Huconian  quartzite  and  hornblende-schist  is  mentioned. 

WiLKiNS,^  in  1878,  describes  near  the  Grand  Trunk  station  of  Shan- 
nonville,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  village,  a  gray  and 
green  slate  conglomerate  which  much  resembles  the  slate  conglomerate 
of  lake  Huron  belonging  to  the  Huronian  system.    The  base  of  this 
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rock  is  a  schistose  gray  orthoclase  with  green  hornblende  and  epidote^ 
while  the  pebbles  are  of  Lanrentian  gneiss^  white  and  red  mioaceoas 
and  syenitic  granite,  syenite,  felsite,  dolerite,  diorite,  epidote,  chlorite, 
Hud  quartz,  these  masses  being  generally  rounded,  particularly  the 
gueissic  pebbles,  and  very  rarely  angular,  while  in  size  some  exceed  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  others  are  not  over  2  or  3  inches.  At  Oibson's 
mountain,  6  miles  southwest  of  Belleville,  occurs  Lanrentian  porphyritic 
cojirse  grained  granitoid  syenitic  gneiss. 

Selwyn,*  in  1879,  states  that  it  h{i«  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  Oreuville  and  Hastings  groups,  consisting  of  limestones  and 
(*alcareous  schists  holding  Eozoon,  with  associated  dieritic,  felsitic,  mi- 
ca(^eous,  slaty,  aud  conglomeratic}  rocks,  form  one  great  conformable 
series,  which  rests  quite  unconformably  upon  a  massive  granitoid,  syen- 
itic, or  red  gneiss  series,  and  are  unconformably  below  the  Potsdam  or 
Lower  Sihirian  rocks.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Huronian  series 
of  Georgian  bay,  which  at  lake  Nipissing  include  some  labradorite 
gneiss,  ami  it  is  very  probable  that  a  connection  will  eventually  be 
traced  out  between  these  supposed  greatly  diflferent  formations  like  that 
now  proved  to  exist  between  the  Hastings  and  Grenville  series.  The 
iN'oriau  series  is  thou^t  to  be  apart  aud  parcel  of  the  grciit  crystalline 
limestone  series.  These  anorthosites  are  thought  to  represent  the  vol- 
canic and  intrusive  rocks  of  the  Laiirentian  period,  and  if  so,  their 
massive  and  irregular,  and  sometimes  bedded  api)earan(*e,  and  the  fact 
that  they  interrupt  and  cut  off  some  of  the  limestones,  is  readily  under- 
stood. Chemical  and  microscopical  investigations  both  seem  to  point 
to  this  as  the  true  explanation  of  their  origin.  That  they  are  really 
erui)tive  rocks  is  held  by  nearly  all  geologists  who  have  carefully 
studied  their  stratigraphioiil  relations. 

Selwyn,^  in  1884,  finds  from  Pembroke  to  Wahnahpitae  river  ou 
the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  nothing  but  Lanrentian,  which  consists 
of  red,  gray,  and  white  orthoclase  gneiss,  black  hornblende-schists  and 
mica-schists,  often  garnetiferous,  pyroxenic  gneiss  banded  like  Eozoon, 
and  large  bands  of  crystalline  limestone.  These  rotks  are  all  very  dis- 
tinctly stratified,  and  dip  generally  in  an  easterly  direction  at  angles 
varying  from  almost  horizontal  to  vertical. 

Sl'MMAKY  OF    KK8ULTS. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  great  area,  roughly  bounded  by  Georgian  bay, 
the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers,  to  which  the  term  Lanrentian  is 
applied,  is,  as  a  whole,  a  very  crystalline  one.  This  is  so  far  true  that  no 
attempt  has  been  made  over  the  greater  part  of  the  area  to  stratigiuph- 
ically  subdivide  the  rocks.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  a  small  area  in 
Argenteuil  and  adjacent  counties,  and  a  strip  of  country  running  fi-om 
Ottawa  to  Madoc.  Even  in  the  districts  in  which  the  detailed  maps 
are  given  there  is  no  estimate  of  the  thickness  of  the  layers  of  the  more 
ma.ssive  parts  of  the  series. 
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In  discussing  the  stratigraphical  succession,  large  areas  of  the  rocks, 
including  syenite,  granite,  porphyry,  etc.,  can  be  excluded,  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, as  was  early  recognized  by  Logan  and  Murray,  that  many  of  these 
rocks  are  eruptives  of  later  age  than. the  gneissic  and  schistose  rocks 
with  which  they  are  associated. 

Logan,  Murray,  and  Vennor  in  his  final  comprehensive  review,  reached 
the  same  stratigraphical  conclusions.  Occupying  the  inferior  positicm 
in  this  region  is  an  immense  thickness  of  syenitic,  granitic,  and  gneissic 
rocks.  For  the  most  part  tliis  lower  division  is  intricately  fohb^d,  and  if 
it  has  a  stratigraphy,  it  is  of  so  complicated  a  character  tliat  no  esti- 
mate is  made  of  the  thickness.  Where  a  structure  is  present  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  is  due  to  sedimentation.  It  contains  no  bedded 
limestones,  no  carbonaceous  schists,  no  elastics,  either  volcanic  or  water- 
deposited.  It  is,  then,  a  complex,  devoid  of  any  structure  which  has 
been  shown  to  be  beddiug,  devoid  of  any  materials  wliich  may  not  be 
of  other  than  surface  origin.  As  described  by  Vennor,  this  lower  non- 
calcai'cous  Laurentian  covers  the  larger  part  of  the  region.  That  lime- 
stones were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  contained  in  this  series  is  ex- 
plained by  him  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  overlying  bands  of  the  upper 
division  are  included  as  infolded  troughs. 

Ul)on  these  rocks  rests  a  series  of  a  very  difi'ereut  lithological  charac- 
ter. It  includes  great  thicknesses  of  limestones,  quartzites,  cx)nglom- 
erates,  hornblende-schists,  mica-schists,  and  bedded  gneisses.  If  the 
limestones,  quartzites  and  the  regularly  bedded  character  of  the  gneisses 
are  not  sufficient  evidence  of  a  clastic  origin,  the  presence  of  unmis- 
takable conglomerates  at  numerous  points  is  conclusive.  This  clastic 
series,  as  shown  by  the  descriptions  of  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Madoc,  is  in 
part  clearly  volcanic.  The  very  great  estimated  thickness  of  this  bed- 
ded series  may  be  questioned,  for  evidently  the  study  was  not  ch)se 
enough  and  the  structure  well  enough  determined  to  decide  this  difficult 
question.  The  equivalence  of  the  clastic  rocks- of  the  different  districts 
has  been  assumed,  but  those  more  distant  fi'om  the  type  area  dilfer  con- 
siderably from  it  in  lithological  chiiriicter  as  well  as  from  each  other. 
That  they  are  reaUy  equal  has  not  been  shown,  although  this  is  proba- 
ble for  certain  of  the  districts. 

As  to  the  anorthosite  series  it  may  be  excluded  from  'the  bedded 
succession.  It  is  now  believed  by  most  geologists  that  this  rock  is  an 
eruptive.  The  unconformity  at  its  base  is  an  eruptive  one,  in  all  i)rob- 
ability  caused  by  the  outflowing  of  this  rock  at  a  later  period  than  the 
formation  of  the  underlying  series. 

The  Laurentian  clastic  series  of  the  type  area  resembles,  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  bedded  gneisst^s,  limestones,  graphitic  schists, 
and  quartzites  of  the  Adirondacks,  except  that  the  latter  have  be(*ome 
more  completely  crystalline.  The  core  of  the  Adirondacks  is  "  anor- 
thosite roc^k,^  reiilly  gabbro,  and  away  from  this  the  bedded  series 
dips  in  a  quaquaversal  manner^  so  that  the  anorthosites  apparently 
Bull.  86 3 
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underlie  the  elastics.  This  is  explicable  by  reffardin^  the  anorthosite 
as  an  intrasive  which  has  pushed  up  the  bedded  elastics,  causing  the 
latter  to  dip  away  from  it  in  every  direction.  In  the  Ontario  area  it 
appears  that  the  "  anorthosite '^  has  actually  burst  through  and  over- 
flowed the  elastics. 

Comparing  the  bedded  clastic  division  of  the  Laurentian  with  the 
Original  Huronian,  the  description  of  the  latter  by  Bell  at  Nipissing 
approaches  closely  in  lithological  character  that  of  the  Huronian,  to 
which  division  the  series  was  referred  by  Selwyn.  The  clastic  series 
in  the  vicinity  of  Madoc,  before  Vennor  realized  that  it  is  probably 
a  continuation  of  that  to  which  the  term  Laurentian  was  applied  at 
Ottawa  by  Logan,  was  considered  as  Huronian,  and  by  Logan  himself 
was  supposed  to  be  higher  than  the  Grenville  series. 

These  two  districts  are  intermediate  in  position  as  in  character  between 
the  type  areas  of  upper  Laurentian  and  the  Huronian. 

The  elastics  of  the  Laurentian  nowhere  come  in  contact  with  those  of 
the  Original  Huronian  area,  so  that  we  have  no  evidence  whatever  as 
to  their  relative  age.  The  former  are  underlain  by  a  banded  and  con- 
torted gneissic  and  granitic  series.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Huronian 
of  lake  Huron.  In  this  latter  area  the  clastic  series  rests  uncon- 
formably  upon  a  lower  gneissic  one,  but  in  eastern  Ontario  we  have  no 
positive  evidence  that  similar  relations  obtain ;  but  it  is  not  improb- 
able, as  maintained  by  Vennor,  that  there  is  at  the  base  of  the  clastio 
•  series  a  true  unconformity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
relations  between  the  clastic  series  and  the  underlying  completely  crys- 
talline series  are  those  of  sedimentary  rocks  and  later  intrusives. 

Bearing  in  favor  of  an  unconformity  between  tbe  lower  granite-gneiss 
and  at  least  a  part  of  the  clastic  series  are  several  lines  of  evidence: 
(1)  In  Leeds,  Frontenac,  and  Lanark  counties  the  granites  which  cut  the 
Laurentian  gneisses  in  a  network  of  veins  never  penetrate  the  series  of 
quartzites,  conglomerates,  limestones,  etc.,  although  sometimes  found 
in  Vennor's  middle  or  dioritic  division.  This  indicates  that  the  gran- 
ite-gneiss not  only  existed  but  had  been  intruded  by  granitic  eruptions 
before  the  elastics  were*  deposited.  (2)  The  abundant  large  pebbles 
and  bowlders  of  granite  and  syenite  found  at  many  localities  in  the 
Laurentian  region,  and  particularly  about  lake  Nipissing  and  near 
Shannon ville,  show  that  earlier  than  the  elastics  existed  gneisses 
and  granites  identical  in  character  with  those  now  designated  as  Lau- 
rentian. The  probability  is  that  these  i^ebbles  are,  as  supposed  by 
Logan  and  Wilkins,  derived  directly  from  the  Laurentian.  If  this  is 
the  case,  between  the  two  must  have  existed  a  great  time  gap,  for  these 
fragments  when  deposited  show  that  the  rocks  from  which  they  are 
derived  were  then  at  the  surface  in  their  present  completely  crystal- 
line condition.  (3)  The  rocks  of  plainly  clastic  origin  are  associated  and 
occur  in  trough-like  areas,  although  having  interstratified  with  them 

(joraparativeljr  thiu  belts  of  gneiss,  whicb^  however,  ro»y  be  mefe^- 
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morphosed  sedimentaries.  That  this  series  is  newer  than  the  granite, 
gneisses,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  intricate  strnctare  of  the 
lower  Laurentian  is  not  simulated  by  the  clastic  rocks.  Apparently  the 
latter  has  undergone  earlier  and  more  intense  orographic  movements 
than  the  former. 

SECTION    IL    FBOH    NORTH    CHANNEL     OF    LAKE    HURON    TO    LAKE 

TEMISOAMANa, 

LITERATURE. 

BiGSBY,^'  in  1821,  gives  the  earliest  geological  account  of  the  north 
shore  of  lake  Huron.  He  found  north  of  the  Korth  channel  two  series 
of  rocks,  one  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  trap,  which  wa«  placed  by  him 
with- the  Primitive;  the  other,  without  mentioning  distinct  characters, 
he  called  the  Transition  formation. 

Murray,^  in  1845,  finds  Primary  and  Metamorphic  rocks  to  com- 
prise the  whole  country  to  the  north  of  lake  Simcoe  and  the  northeast- 
ern shores  of  lake  Huron.  The  rocks  are  similar  in  api>earance  to  the 
masses  which  compose  the  Thousand  isles,  and  include  granite,  syenite, 
and  gneiss,  as  well  as  a  coarse  micaceous  sandstone,  which  at  one  place 
presents  evidence  of  stratification. 

LoGAN,^  in  1847,  finds,  after  passing  over  63  miles  of  lower  meta- 
morphic or  syenitic  gneiss  on  the  Ottawa,  after  leaving  the  Mattawa 
(nearing  lake  Temiscamang),  a  sucxiession  consisting  of  (1)  chloritic 
slates  and  conglomerates,  (2)  greenish  sandstones,  and  (3)  fossilifer- 
ous  limestones.  The  conglomerates  often  hold  pebbles  and  bowlders, 
sometimes  a  foot  In  diameter,  of  the  subjacent  gneiss,  from  which  they 
are  chiefly  derived.  So  indurated  is  the  rock  that  the  fracture  breaks 
across  the  pebbles.  The  sandstone  is  of  a  sea-green  color,  and  appears 
to  be  composed  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  occasional  flakes  of  mica. 
The  volume  of  (1)  is  probably  not  less  and  may  be  very  much  more 
than  1,000  feet,  while  that  of  the  sandstone  is  between  400  and  500  feet 
Formation  (3),  fossiliferous  limestone,  is  often  conglomeratic  at  its  base, 
containing  pebbles,  fragments,  and  bowlders  of  the  sandstone  beneath 
in  a  calcareous  cement.  Some  of  the  harder  beds  abound  in  chert  and 
many  of  them  are  fossiliferous,  the  organic  remains  leading  to  the  opin- 
ion that  this  rock  is  equivalent  to  the  Niagara  of  New  York.  That 
these  limestones  are  unconformable  Avith  the  slates  appears  almost  cer- 
tain, but  whether  the  intermediate  sandstones  are  conformable  with 
one  or  both  of  these  can  not  be  asserted,  nor  can  it  be  asserted  that 
the  slates  are  conformable  with  the  gneiss.  • 

LocKE,^  in  1847,  having  visited  Echo  lake  and  the  Bruce  mine,  finds 
the  rocks  of  th^  North  channel  to  consist  of  sandstone,  talcose  slate, 
limestone,  all  metamorphosed  by  trap  rock.  The  slate  contains  some 
pebbles  of  primitive  rock,  and  thus  approaches  a  conglomerate.    The 

Umest)one  a(  £)cbo  }ak^  shows  ori^al  3trq»tidcation,  and  is  traverse4 
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by  seams  of  liard  metamorpliic  slate,  being  nearly  in  the  condition  of 
a  jasper.  They  are  undulated,  contorted,  and  pleated  in  a  beautiful 
manner. 

Channing,*  in  1847,  reports  on  an  examination  of  Sugar  island, 
Sailors  Encampment  island,  St.  Joseph  island,  and  the  main  shore  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the  American  side.  Metamorphic  sandstone 
quartz,  chlorite-slate  quartz,  feldspar  rock  quartz,  chlorite,  granite, 
syenite  are  all  found,  and  are  constantly  intersected  by  the  trap  dikes. 
At  Echo  lake  is  a  metamorphicsaudstone  quai-tz,  containing  a  stratum 
of  pebbles  converted  into  jasper.  On  Sugar  island  is  found  metamor- 
phic sandstone^  containing  fragments  of  metamorphic  sandstone  and 
gray  gneiss. 

Murray,*  in  1849,  describes  the  continuation  of  his  work  on  the 
north  coast  of  lake  Huron  west  of  French  river,  and  upon  the  adjacent 
Manitoulin  islands.  .  The  pre-Potsdam  group  of  rocks  consist,  firstly, 
of  a  metamorphic  series,  composed  of  granitic  and  syenitic  rocks  in 
the  forms  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  hornblende-slate,*  and,  secondly,  in 
ascending  order,  of  a  stratified  series,  composed  of  quartz  rock  or  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  shales,  and  limestones,  with  interposed  beds  of 
greenstone.  The  first  of  thepe  series  is  in  so  highly  a  disturbed  con- 
dition, and  is  so  much  contorted  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  its 
thickness.  The  second  series  occupies  the  whole  north  coast  of  lake 
Huron,  with  many  of  its  neighboring  islands  between  little  lake 
George  and  Shebawenahning.  The  breadth  of  country  this  series 
occupies,  and  the  thickness  it  attains,  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
determining.  The  quartzites  sometimes  pass  into  a  sandstone,  and 
into  a  beautiful  conglomerate,  whose  pebbles  are  chiefly  of  blood-red 
jasper.  Besides  the  jasper  conglomerates  there  are  other  conglomer- 
ates, the  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  which  are  of  syenite,  varying  from 
those  of  small  size  to  those  2  feet  in  diameter;  and  these  are  some- 
times in  a  greenish  quartz  rock  as  a  matrix,  and  sometimes  in  a 
greenish  slate,  more  frequently  the  latter.  Numerous  greenstone  dikes 
traverse  the  stratified  series,  and  greenstone  masses  are  interposed 
among  the  sedimentary  beds.  On  some  small  islands  granite  veins 
and  trap  dikes  were  found  breaking  through  the  quartz  rock,  on  one  of 
which  the  latter  beds  dipped  in  opposite  directions  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  granite,  and  on  another  the' quartz  rock  was  found  reclining  on  the 
granite,  the  contact  being  seen,  Tlie  fossiliferous  series  is  supported 
unconformably  upon  the  older  rocks. 

Logan,"  in  1849,  next  gives  a  general  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
north  shore  of  lake  Huron.-  An  area  of  rocks,  120  miles  long,  and  from 
10  to  20  miles  wide,  is  placed  in  a  sin*gie  formation.  This  formation 
rests  unconformably  below  the  Sihirian,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
latter  horizontal  strata  rest  upon  the  uj^tilted  edges  of  the  quartz  rock, 
fill  the  valleys  between,  and  overtop  the  mountains.  Upon  account  of 
the  eruptive  material  which  the  formation  contains  it  is  placed  cvs  the 
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probable  equivalent  of  the  copper-bearing  group  of  lake  Superior. 
The  series  is  divided  into  rocks  of  sedimentary  and  rocks  of  eruptive 
origin.  The  sedimentaries  consist  of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  slates, 
and  limestones.  The  greenstones  are  of  igneous  origin,  and  are  of  two 
classes,  intrusives  and  overflows.  The  intrusives  are  in  part  as  sheets 
and  in  part  as  dikes.  The  various  kind^  of  sedimentary  beds  grade 
into  each  other,  while  the  greenstones  do  not  thus  grade  into  the  sedi- 
ments, and  therefore  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  real  sedimentary 
beds.  The  dikes  and  overflow  sheets  are  lithologically  alike,  and  the 
dikes  reveal  a  history  which  has  two  or  three  episodes.  The  chief  dif- 
ference in  the  copper-bearing  rock  of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior  seems 
to  lie  in  the  great  amount  of  amygdaloidal  trap  in  the  latter,  and  of 
wliite  quartz  or  sandstone  in  the  former,  but  there  are  strong  points  of 
resemblance,  so  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  almost  certain,  that  they 
are  equivalent  and  beneath  the  lowest  foasiliferous  deposits.  On  the 
east  and  west  the  series  seems  to  repose  on  granite. 

MuBEAY,'*  in  1850,  gives  the  result  of  a  survey  of  the  Spanish  river. 
Upon  this  stream  he  finds  exposed  a  granitic  or  metamorphic  group  and 
a  quartz-rock  group.  The  latter  contains  quartzites,  slates,  and  con- 
glomerates, holding  sometimes  pebbles  of  jasper,  but  more  often  of  sye- 
nite or  granite,  as  well  as  limestones  and  dikes  and  beds  of  intrusive 
greenstones,  and  can  scarcely  be  less  than  10,000  feet  thick.  The  gra- 
nitic group  appears  to  rise  from  beneath  the  metamorphic  group  at  two 
places. 

LoaAN,^  in  1862,  states  that  on  lake  Huron  the  Lower  Silurian  group 
rests  unconformably  upon  a  siliceous  series,  containing  one  band  of 
limestone  about  150  feet  in  thickness,  having  leaves  of  chert,  but  with- 
out discovered  fossils.  The  series  is  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  that 
district,  is  interstratified  with  igneous  masses,  and  has  a  thickness  of 
at  least  10,000  feet;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cambrian  epoch.  The 
gneissoid  group  is  probably  still  older,  and  its  condit^pn  is  such  as  to 
make  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  consists  of  altered  aqueous  depos- 
its. 

MUBBAY/  in  1867,  describes  several  of  the  more  important  streams 
between  Georgian  bay  and  lake  Nipissing.  They  embrace  two  of  the 
oldest  recognized  geological  formations,  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian; 
the  Jocks  of  the  latter  are  more  recent  and  have  been  observed  to  pass 
unconformably  below  the  lowest  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Silu- 
rian system.  The  contorted  gneiss  of  the  Laurentijm  series,  with  its 
associated  micaceous  and  homblendic  schists,  spreads  over  the  country 
to  the  south  and  east,  while  the  slates,  conglomerates,  limestones, 
quartzites,  and  greenstones  of  the  Huronian  occupy  the  northern  and 
western  parts.  The  dili'erence  in  lithological  character  between  the 
two  formations  is  always  sufficiently  apparent,  but  though  both  were 
found  a  short  distance  apart,  the  immediate  point  of  contact  was  always 
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obscure,  and  a  mass  of  greenstone  of  rather  coarse  grain  was  usually 
the  first  intimation  of  the  proximity  of  the  higher  rocks.  Whether  this 
greenstone  is  a  contemporaneous  flow  or  subnequent  intrusion  has  not 
been  ascertained.  The  lower  slates  stand  nearly  vertical  on  Sturgeon 
river  near  the  gneiss*  The  following  is  the  general  succession  witbin 
the  Huronian,  in  ascending  order:  fine  grained  siliceous  slates}  slate- 
conglomerate^  containing  profiise  syenite  and  occasional  jasper  pebbles; 
limestone;  slate-conglomerate,  like  the  first;  green  siliceous  chloritic 
slate;  and  close  grained  quartzite  of  various  colors  running  into  a 
conglomerate,  the  pebbles  of  which  include  white  quartz  and  red  and 
green  jasper.  The  thickness  of  the  Huronian  is  calculated  at  10,000 
feet  and  corresponds  with  the  determination  of  the  thickness  of  the 
quartz-rock  series  on  the  Spanish  river. 

LoGAN,*°  in  1858,  applies  the  term  Huronian  to  the  copper-bearing 
rocks  of  lake  Huron.  A  lini^tone  near  the  ^middle  of  the  series  is  used 
to  tra<;e  out  the  structui-e, 

Murray,*^  in  1858,  gives  a  continuation  of  his  study  of  the  rocks 
north  of  lake  Huron.  He  places  the  rocks  of  French  river,  dcvscribed 
in  the  report  of  1857,  as  Lauren tian.  A  belt  of  limestone  200  feet  thick 
is  used  in  working  out  the  structure  of  the  Huronian.  The  Huronian 
is  also  called  the  copper-bearing  rocks. 

Logan,**  in  1858,  gives  a  general  description  of  the  pre-Silurian 
Azoic  rocks  of  Canada,  which  occupy  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
square  miles.  These  are  a  series  of  very  ancient  sedimentary  deposits 
in  an  altered  position.  They  are  of  great  thickness  and  are  capable  of 
division  into  stratigraphical  gioui)s.  In  the  formation  about  lake  Te- 
miscamang  are  sandstones,  qu^rtzose  conglomerates,  and  slate  conglom- 
erates,  the  slate  conglomerates  holding  pebbles  and  bowlders  derived 
from  the  subjacent  gneiss.  The  bowlders  display  red  feldspar,  trans- 
lucent quartz,  green  hornblende,  and  black  mica,  arranged  in  parallel 
layers,  which  prgpent  directions  accordant  with  the  attitude  in  which 
the  bowlders  were  accidentally  inclosed.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
the  slate  conglomerate  was  not  de]>osited  until  the  subjacent  forma- 
tion had  been  converted  into  gneiss,  and  very  j)robably  greatly  dis- 
turbed; for  while  the  dip  of  the  gneiss,  up  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  slate  conglomerates,  was  usually  at  high  angles,  that  of  the  latter 
did  not  exceed  9  degrees.  A  similar  set  of  clastic  rocks  is  found  on 
the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron,  except  that  the  series  is  here  intersected 
and  interstratified  with  greenstone  trap,  andx>ebbles  of  syenite  and  jas- 
per are  found.  Eastward  of  lake  Temis<*amang,  in  an  area  of  200,000 
square  miles  imperfectly  examined,  no  similar  series  of  rocks  has  been 
met  with.  Because  this  clastic  serie^^  of  rocks  occurs  in  typical  devel- 
opment on  lake  Huron  it  has  been  decided  to  designate  it  by  the  teim 
Huronian. 

Murray,*^  in  1859,  in  continuing  his  study  of  the  Huronian,  gives 
most  of  his  time  to  the  region  adjacent  to  the  Theasalon  and  Mississagui 
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rivers.  The  Huronian  is  found  to  be  in  two  main  troughs  and  tlie  thick- 
ness of  the  series  of  formations  amounts  to  16,700  feet.  This  thickness, 
greater  than  that  given  in  the  report  of  1857,  is  due  to  the  accidental 
existence  here  of  intercalated  greenstones. 

BiGSBY,**  in  1862,  concludes  that  the  Huronian  is  greatly  older  than 
the  Cambrian  because:  (1)  Its  marked  similarity,  lithologically,  to  the 
fundamental  gneiss  formation.  (2)  The  conformity  of  these  two  sets  of 
beds.  (3)  The  great  interval  of  time  which  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  periods  of  laying  down  the  fundamental  formation  and  the  Silur- 
ian, if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  occasionally  vast  thickness  of  the  Cam- 
brian. Beyond  all  comparison,  the  Huronfan  is  more  widespread  and 
ibxtensive,  as  well  as  more  uniform  in  its  mineral  constitution,  than  the 
Cambrian  group.    It  is,  perhaps,  also  more  important  economically. 

Logan,"  in  1863,  gives  a  general  summary  of  the  information  as  to 
the  Huronian  series  north  of  lake  Huron.  This  ^area  is  mapped  in 
detail.  It  extends  along  the  entire  North  channel  of  lake  Huron,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  distance  where  the  Laurentian  occupies  the 
shore.  The  full  section  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron  is  as  fol- 
lows, from  the  bottom  upward:  (1)  gray  quartzite,  500  feet;  (2)  green 
chlorite  slate,  200  feet;  (3)  white  quartzite,  1,000  feet;  (4)  lower  slate 
conglomerate,  1,280  feet;  (5)  limestone;  300  feet;  (6)  ux)per  slate  con- 
glomerate, 3,000  feet;  (7)  red  quartzite,  2,300  feet;  (8)  red  jasper 
conglomerate,  2,150  feet;  (9)  white  quartzite,  2,970  feet;  (10)  yellow 
chert  and  limestone,  400  feet;  (11)  white  quartzite,  1,500  feet;  (12) 
yellowish  chert  and  impure  limestone,.  200  feet;  (13)  white  quartzite, 
400  feet;  total  thickness,  18,000  feet.  Interstratitied  with  certain  of 
these  layers,  and  particularly  Xos.  4,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  are  considerable 
masses  of  greenstone.  That  these  are  contemporaneous  overflows  in 
places  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  amygdaloidal  and  are 
arrangm  in  layers.  There  are,  however,  also  present  intrusive  masses 
of  greenstone  and  granite,  which  in  the  form  of  dikes  cut  the  stratified 
rocks  in  many  directions.  The  different  sets  of  dikes  are  of  at  least 
three  different  ages,  the  granite  being  intermediate  in  age  between  two 
greenstone  eruptions.  Many  of  the  pebbles  of  the  red  jasper  con- 
glomerate are  banded,  showing  their  derivation  from  a  more  ancient 
stratified  rock.  South  of  lake  Pakowagaming  is  a  considerable  area  of 
granite  which  breaks  through  and  disturbs  the  Laurentian  gneiss,  and 
from  which  emanates  a  complexity  of  dikes,  the  whole  being  supposed 
to  be  of  Huronian  age.  The  immediate  contact  of  the  gneiss  with 
the  overlying  rocks  has  not  been  observed.  The  gneiss  between  Mis- 
sissagui  and  St.  Marys  rivers  has  been  much  disturbed  by  intrusive 
granite  and  greenstone,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  how  the  stratified 
portions  are  related  to  each  other.  ^N^ear  Les  Graudes  Sables,  a  gray 
quartzite,  supposed  to  be  the  lowest  Huronian,  abuts  against  one  mass 
of  gneiss,  and  runs  under  another  and  appears  to  be  much  broken  by 
and  entangled  among  the  intrusive  rock.    On  lake  Temiscamang  the 
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LaiirentiaTi  gueiSs  is  followed  by  a  slate  conglomerate  whicli  contains 
pebbles  and  bowlders  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter  of  the  subjacent 
gneiss.  The  Huronian  of  lake  Huron  is  correlated  with  the  lower  cop- 
per-bearing rocks  of  lake  Superior.  Several  detailed  sections  are 
described.  The  general  sections  represent  the  Huronian  series  as 
resting  unconformably  upon  the  Laurentian. 

Logan,**  in  1865,  states  that  the  horizontal  strata,  which  form  the 
base  of  the  Lower  Silurian  in  western  Canada,  rest  upon  the  uptamed 
edges  of  the  Huronian  series,  which  in  its  turn  unconformably  overlies 
the  Lower  Laiirentian.  The  Huronian  is  believed  tx)  be  more  recent 
than  the  Upper  Laurentian  series,  although  the  two  formations  have 
never  yet  been  seen  in  contact. 

Selwyn,^  in  1884,  west  of  Wahnahpitae  river,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  i 

railway,  for  80  miles,  finds  Laurentian  rocks,  which  consist  of  felsites 
or  felsitic  quartzites,  thin  bedded  quartzites  which  hold  angular  frag- 
ments of  granite  and  gneiss,  diorite  and  diabase,  with  a  series  of  coarse 
and  fine  fragmental  beds  varying  in  character  from  a  fine  ash  to  coarse 
agglomerate. 

Irving,*®  in  1887,  summarizes  the  information  of  the  Canadian  Survey 
with  reference  to  the  Huronian  of  lake  Huron,  and  describes  a  contact 
near  Thessalon  river  between  the  underlying  gneissic  series  and  the 
overlying  Huronian.  Here  a  basal  conglomerate,  containing  partly 
rounded  and  angular  fragments  up  to  2  feet  in  diameter,  largely  derived 
from  the  immediately  underlying  gneiss,  rests  directly  upon  the  up- 
turned edges  of  the  gneissic  series.  Such  a  contact  indicates  a  great 
structural  break,  whether  the  underlying  gneissic  series  is  of  eruptive 
or  of  sedimentary  origin.  If  sedimentary,  it  must  have  been  metamor- 
phosed to  its  present  crystalline  condition  and  upturned  before  the  fi"9g- 
mentals  were  deposited  upon  it;  if  eruptive,  its  coarsely  c^g^staliine 
character  shows  that  it  belongs  to  the  deep-seated  rocks  which  must 
have  crystallized  at  depth,  and  therefore  has  been  subjected  to  great 
erosion  in  order  that  this  class  of  rocks  may  be  found  at  the  surface. 
Such  a  contact  is  also  found  at  two  or  three  other  x>oints  on  the  Algoma 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  and  particularly  at  the  vicinit>'^ 
of  the  mouth  of  Serpent  river.  Logan's*  green,  chloritic  slate  is  com- 
posed of  diabase  sheets  and  a  little  interleaved  fragmental  material, 
perhaps  partly  volcanic  ash. 

WiNCHELL  (N.  H.),*^  in  1888,  descjribes  many  localities  within  the 
Original  Huronian.  Logan's  chloritic  slates,  as  well  as  the  greenstones, 
are  regarded  as  accidental  features,  the  former  being  a  part  of  the  basic 
eruptive  rocks  of  the  region.  Vast  outflows  of  greenstone  cover  many 
square  mUes  in  the  Thessalon  valley  and  constitute  hill  ranges  as  con- 
spicuous as  those  of  any  hill  rock  in  the  region.  This  series  is  classified 
and  parallelized  with  the  Minnesota  rocks,  as  follows: 
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Original  Haronian.  MtenewU  equivalents. 

(  Powabic  quartzite  (f). 

Otter  Tail  qnartzite ;--)NewUlm,  Pokcgama  and  Waus- 

Thessaloii  quartzit6 (     waugoniiig  quartzitea. 

Black  slate^ Aniinikle  black  slate. 

^'Lithograpbie stone  "  and  fine  gray  quartzite  ..Not  known. 

Red  felsite Felsites  at  Dulutband  probably  tbe 

Great  palisades. 

Mississagni  quartzite Not  known. 

Slate  conglomerate Ogisbki  conglomerate. 

Chert  and  quartzite  pebbles  in  the  Thessalon  quartzite  lead  to  the 
inference  that  this  is  uncoufonnably  upon  the  black  slate.  The  exist- 
ence of  ^anite  bowlders  in  the  slate  conglomerate  indicates  another 
unconformity  between  it  and  the  granites  of  the  region.  In  this  latter 
case  the  evidence  is  conclusive,  and  in  the  former  it  is  inconsiderable. 

WiNCHELL  (Alex.),*^  in  1888,  also  gives  many  observations  upon 
the  original  Huronian.  In  the  Huronian  system  is  a  large  volume  of 
eruptive  rock  with  a  great  thickness  of  rocks  of  undoubted  sedimen- 
tary origin,  with  an  equal  volume  of  an  obscure  slaty  character.  The 
latter  appear  to  constitute  the  green  chlorite  schist  of  Logan,  which  is 
either  an  ancient  or  much  altered  eruptive  or  highly  altered  sedimen- 
tary material.  The  quartzites  contain  angular  fragments  of  such  a 
character 'that  they  seem  to  be  derived  from  this  diabase  schist;  and 
this  circumstance  countenances  the  theory  that  the  latter  am  older  and 
probably  sedimentary  in  origin.  The  Huronian  of  Canada,  in  descend- 
ing order,  is  as  follows:  Otter  Tail  white  quartzite,  4,000  feet;  Thessa- 
lon red  and  gray  quartzite,  5,000  feet;  Otter  Tail  cherty  limestone,  100 
feet;  Upper  Plummer  conglomeratic  and  siliceous  argillite,  500  feet; 
red  felsite,  grannlite,  and  quartzite,  100  feet;  lower  conglomeratic  and 
siliceous  argillite,  7,400  feet;  Bruce  limestone,  100  feet;  Mississagni 
vitreous  quartzite,  3,750  feet.  This  succession  includes  neither  the 
lower  nor  the  upper  limit  of  the  Hnronian.  At  St.  Joseph's  island  the 
Huronian  is  immediately  overlain  by  a  fossiliferous  limestone,  appar- 
ently the  Chazy,  It  thus  appears  that  the  Huronian  is  a  system  fol- 
lowing downward  immediately  below  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  if  no 
intervening  terranes  are  wanting  it  occupies  the  position  of  the  Taconic 
of  Emmons  and  the  Lower  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick.  The  lower  limit  of 
the  Huronian  must  be  succeeded  by  a  formation  of  vitreous  quartz,  red 
jasper,  and  graywacke,  besides  greenstones,  red  granulite,  red  gneiss, 
mica-bearing  granite,  since  fragments  of  all  these  are  found  in  the 
Huronian.  It  may  be  that  the  quartzite  pebbles  are  derived  from  the 
Mississagni  quartzite,  but  the  red  jasper  and  greywacke  must  have 
been  derived  from  a  terrane  older  than  the  Huronian  and  newer  than 
the  crystalline  masses  of  the  Laurentian. 

BoNNEY,^®  in  1888,  discusses  the  development  of  the  crystalline 
schists  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sudbury.  The  semicrystallines  can  be 
easily  separated  from  the  thoroughly  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Lauren- 
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tian.  In  the  Hurouiaii  rocks  two  groups  may  be  distinguished,  one  of 
which  is  slightly  altered  and  the  other  very  much  more  extensively 
modified.  The  semierystallined  are  compared  with  those  of  like  char- 
acter in  Great  Britain. 

Barlow,**  in  1890,  describes  the  relations  between  the  Huronian 
and  Laurentian  north  of  lake  Huron.  At  many  localities  the  ^contact 
is  found  to  be  an  irruptive  one,  the  granite  and  gneiss  intruding  the 
Huronian  elastics.  Very  often  the  Huronian  strata  dip  into  or  under 
the  gneiss,  although  often  the  Huronian  beds  are  superimiwsed  upon 
the  gneiss  in  perfect  conformity,  and  occasionally  gneiss  is  seen  dipping 
away  from  the  vertical  Huronian  strata.  Huronian  rocks  are  also  seen 
resting  unconformably  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  Laurentian  gneiss. 
The  Huronian  strata  are  often  metamorphosed  where  in  contact  with 
the  gneiss.  These  diiferent  phenomena  are  all  explained  by  the  later 
irruptive  character  of  -the  gneiss.  It  is  concluded  that  the  Huronian 
system  is  the  oldest  series  of  sedimentary  strata  known  in  this  region. 

B£LL^^,inl890,  states  that  stretching  from  lake  Huron  to  lake  Temis- 
camang  is  the  greatest  area  of  Huronian  rocks  in  Canada.  The  most 
prevalent  rock  in  this  region  is  graywacke,  often  conglomeratic.  An- 
other rock  of  great  abundance  is  a  quartz-diorite.  These  two  are  the 
parent  rocks  of  the  Huronian.  The  quai*tzites  and  clay-slates  are  but 
phases  of  the  graywacke.  The  rocks  of  this  region  show  three  ways  by 
which  gneiss  may  be  formed,  namely,  by  the  direct  conversion  of  the 
thin  bedded  or  slaty  varieties  of  graywacke,  by  the  alteration  of  the 
mixed  quartz  and  feldspar  rock  derived  from  other  varieties  of  it,  and 
liy  the  alteration  of  the  modified  quartz-diorites.  The  dolomites  are  of 
a  concretionary  or  segregated  nature,  derived  from  the  hornblende  and 
augite  of  the  rocks  with  whidi  they  are  associated.  During  the  process 
of  conversion  from  graywacke  into  syenite,  strings  and  veins  of  mag- 
netite have  formed. 

WiNCHELL  (Alex.)**,  in  1890,  gives  further  observations  on  the  orig- 
inal Huronian  region.  Northwest  of  Echo  lake  is  found  a  series  of 
argillites,  slates,  quartzites,  and  schists,  which  are  freiiuontly  conglom- 
eratic and  in  one  place  contain  outcrops  of  hematite.  These  strata  are 
close  to  a  vertical  attitude,  strike  nearly  east  and  west,  and  resemble  the 
Knife  lake  series  and  Ogishki  coBglomerates  of  Minnesota.  These 
rocks  can  not  belong  to  the  same  system  as  the  quartzites,  upper 
slate  conglomerates,  and  limestone  of  the  Huronian,  which  dip  at  an 
angle  of  20^.  There  is  here  a  genuine  discordance  of  stratification,  and 
two  series,  not  one,  as  mapped  by  Logan.  The  lower  system  is  the 
formation  which  occurs  at  Gros  cap,  Goulais  bay,  and  Dor^  river,  which 
was  identified  by  Logan  with  the  Huronian  of  lake  Huron.  The  author 
is  convinced  also  of  their  identity  with  the  vertical  strata  in  Minnesota 
and  Canada  known  as  the  Keewatin  system.  It  is  also  clear  that  these 
gnarled,  green  pebble  slates  are  the  prolongation  of  the  lower  slate  con- 
glomerate of  the  Thessalon  valley. 
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WiNCHELT.  (Alex.)'^^  in  1891,  maintains  that  the  Original  Huronian 
is  divisible  into  two  nnconforinable  series,  the  break  occurring  between 
the  upper  and  lower  slate-conglomerates,  and  the  limest4)ne  belonging 
with  the  upper  series*  The  descrii)tions  of  this  region  by  Murray  indi- 
cate that  near  lake  Wahnapitae  there  is  a  stratigraphic  unconformity 
l)Ctween  the  upper  and  lower  divisions  of  the  Original  Huronian,  as 
here  the  slate-conglomerates  are  in  a  nearly  vci-tical  attitude,  while  the 
newer  members  seldom  have  an  inclination  gi^eater  than  45o.  In  every 
instances  in  which  the  lower  slate-conglomerate  has  been  traced  by  Logan 
or  Murray  to  the  proximity  of  the  gneiss  tjiese  formations  seem  to  be 
conformable  in  position,  though  the  actual  juxtaposition  was  concealed. 
At  Murray  hill  the  slate-conglomeratQ  has  a  dip  to  the  southward  of 
78°,  while  2  miles  south  of  this  the  slate-conglomerate  has  a  dip  of  40^ 
toward  S.  SO'^  W.  The  first  is  regarded  as  the  lower  slate-conglomerate 
and  the  second  as  the  upper  slater-conglomerate.  At  the  junction  of  the 
Sudbury  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  with  Vermilion  river 
an  arenaceous  slaty  rock,  having  a  dip  of  45^,  rests  on  a  different  schist 
having  a  difierent  dip.  At  this  locality,  according  to  Lawson,  the 
unconformity  is  similar  to  that  at  Penokee  gap,  Wisconsin.  The  lower 
rock  is  a  fine  micaceous  gneiss  or  mica-schist,  and  the  upper  rock  is 
interbedded  quartzite  and  gray  argillite.  At  Echo  lake  is  a  series,  in 
descending  order,  of  slate-conglomerate  and  quartzite,  with  a  dip  of 
about  20^;  after  this  is  an  interval  of  a  third  of  a  mile,  and  then  ap- 
pears a  quartzose  slate-conglomerate  comparable  with  the  Ogishki  con- 
glomerate; this  is  followed  by  quartzite,  and  this  by  alternations  gf 
quartzite,  quartz-schist,  and  various  slates,  scliists,  and  argillites,  the 
series  having  a  dip-df  75°  to  80^  southwesterly,  and  being  as  a  whole 
more  crystaUine  than  the  upper  system.  It  is  concluded,  that  the  name 
Huronian  must  be  restricted  to  the  upper  or  lower  system;  and  if  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  system  it  remains  attached  to  the  best  known  and 
most  characteristic  portion  of  the  old  complex  Huronian.  For  the  older 
system,  not  distinctly  named  until  1886  as  Keewatin  by  Lawson,  the  term 
Kewatian  is  proposed. 

Bell,"  in  1891,  describes  the  geology  of  the  district  of  Sudbury.  The 
main  outlines  of  the  great  Huronian  area  of  this  region  are  given. 
*  Within  this  region  are  many  inliers  of  gneiss  and  red  quartz-syenite, 
which  correspond  with  Laurentian  types  of  rock,  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  they  are  protrusions  of  the  older  rocks  from  beneath  or  whether 
some  of  them  may  not  be  portions  of  the  Huronian  itself  which  have 
undergone  further  motamorphism.  In  the  Sudbury  district  many  of 
the  areas  consist  of  separate  masses,  like  large  and  small  bowlders,  the 
interspaces  being  filled  by  a  breccia  with  a  dioritic  paste,  and  suggest- 
ing that  these  rocks  may  be  underlain  at  no  great  depth  by  diorite 
which  was  in  a  soft  condition  after  the  gneiss  and  syenite  had  been  con- 
solidated. At  some  places  within  the  syenite  area,  as,  for  example, 
about  two  miles  west  of  Cartier,  a  massive  fine  grained  rock  Uke  some 
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varieties  of  graywacke  may  be  seen  passing  into  thoroughly  crystalline 
quartz-syenite.  The  rocks  in  greatest  quantity,  and  those  which  con- 
stitute the  lowest  member  of  the  Huronian  series  between  lakes  Huron 
and  WahnapitaCj  are  quartzose  graywackes  and  quartzites,  with  occa- 
sionally a  little  felsite.  In  this  member  of  the  series  crystalline  diorites 
occur  as  intruded  masses,  varying  from  a  half  a  mile  to  ten  miles  in 
length.  Also  are  associated  obscurely  stratiHed  varieties  of  quartz- 
diorite  and  of  dioritic  and hornblendic  schists,  and  also  compact  brown- 
weathering  dolomite.  The  next  member  of  the  series  in  ascending  order 
is  a  black  volcanic  glass  breccia  consisting  of  angular  fragments  crowded 
together.  The  highest  rocks  of  the  series,  or  those  which  occupy  the 
center  of  the  trough,  are  evenly  bedded  argillaceous  sandstones  or  gray- 
wackes, interstratified  with  slaty  belts  and  overlain  at  the  smnmit  by 
black  slates.  The  stratified  Huronian  rocks,  as  well  as  the  gneiss  and 
quartz-syenite,  are  traversed  by  dikes  of  coarsely  crystalline  diabase, 
which  are  often  large  and  can  be  traced  for  considerable  distances. 

WiNOHBLL  (N.  H.),*'  in  1891,  gives  further  observations  upon  the  Hu- 
ronian. Northwest  of  Sudbury  and  eastward  from  Algoma  there  a^e 
two  formations.  In  both,  the  slate  and  slate  conglomerate  constitute 
the  upper  formation.  In  the  Sudbury  region  the  underlying  rocks  are 
largely  felsitic,  but  are  also  occasionally  micaceous  and  hornblendic 
In  the  section  eastward  from  Algoma  the  underlying  formation  seems 
to  be  the  Mississagui  quarizite,  with  interbedded  green  fissile  schist, 
with  mica-schist  varying  into  hornblende-schist.  Logan's  Mississagui 
quartzite  is  supposed  not  to  be,  Logan's  lowest  gray  quartzite,  but 
is  probably  a  constituent  part  of  the  Keewatin.  It  is  concluded  that 
the  observations  confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  conti'avene,  the  conclusion 
that  the  Huronian  system  of  the  Canadian  reports  embraces  two  or 
three  formations,  one  of  these  the  true  Huronian,  first  described  and 
mapped  by  Murray;  another,  the  Keewatin  of  Lawson;  and  another, 
the  series  Of  crystalline  schists  styled  the  Vermilion  series. 

PuMPBLLY  and  Van  Hisb,*®  in  1892,  describe  the  relations  of  the  Hu- 
ronian and  Laurentian  and  also  give  evidence  for  the  divisibility  of 
the  Huronian  into  two  series  as  advocated  by  Winchell. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  point,  at  a  limestone  quarry  about'2  miles 
northeast  of  G-arden  river,  the  upper  slate  conglomerate  was  found  iif 
actual  contact  with  the  limestone  member.  This  conglomerate  has  a 
rough  appearance  of  stratification  $knd  bears  numerous  fragments  of 
limestone,  many  of  them  more  than  a  foot  in  length  and  aU  in  precisely 
the  condition  in  which  is  now  the  original  limestone.  In  this  conglom- 
erate are  also  numerous  fragments  of  schist  and  granite.  The  line  of 
contact  could  be  traced  only  a  short  distance,  and  it  appears  to  follow 
somewhat  closely  the  lamination  of  the  limestone.  These  relations 
clearly  indicate  that  after  the  limestone  was  deposited,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  time  of  the  upper  slate  conglomerate,  there  was  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  erosion.    The  observations  thus  tend  to  confirm 
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Winchell's  conclusion  that  the  Laureutian  is  divisible  into  two  dis- 
cordant series,  the  break  occurring  above  the  lower  limestone.  If  this 
break  shall  prove  to  be  general  at  this  horizon,  it  places  in  the  Lower 
Huronian,  using  Logan's  thicknesses  for  the  formations,  about  5,000 
feet,  and  in  the  Upper  Huronian  about  13,000  feet. 

Almost  immediately  below  the  limestone  was  found  the  lower  slate 
conglomerate,  which  in  lithological  character  is  precisely  like  the  slate 
conglomerate  in  contact  with  the  granite  below  described. 

As  bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the  Huronian  and  Laurentia^,  one 
new  locality  was  found,  and  the  contact  described  by  Irving  east  of 
Thessalon  was  again  examined.  About  two  miles  northwest  of  Garden 
river  the  lower  slate  conglomerate  of  Logan  was  traced  downward  into 
a  finely  laminated  semiorystalline  quartzose  schist,  and  this  downward 
into  a  basal  conglomerate  and  recomx}osed  granite,  which  rests  almost 
directly  upon  the  solid  granite.  The  major  part  of  the  debris  of  the 
basal  bowlder  conglomerate  is  derived  from  the  immediately  subjacent 
granite.  The  evidence  of  erosive  unconformability  is  thus  of  the  clear- 
est charact-er.  The  likeness  of  the  slate  conglomerate  at  this  locality 
to  that  below  the  limestone,  the  metamorphosed  character  of  the 
quartzose  schist  and  the  steepness  of  the  inclination  of  the  rocks  .all 
bear  toward  the  correctness  of  Logan's  mapping,  that  this  slate  con- 
glomerate is  the  lower  one,  and,  if  so,  the  unconformable  contact  is 
between  the  lower  series  of  the  Huronian  and  the  granite. 

At  the  contact  between  the  lower  quartzite  of  Logan  and  the  Laureu- 
tian east  of  Thessalon,  described  by  Irving,  it  was  found  that  the 
relations  could  be  much  more  clearly  seen  than  at  the  time  the  locality 
was  visited  by  Irving,  because  the  water  was  very  low,  and  two  islands 
upon  which  the  contact  occurs  were  then  submerged.  The  Laurentian 
area  does  not  consist  of  simply  granite  or  gneiss,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  Logan's  mapping,  Imt  is  an  intricate  complex  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
schist.  The  granite  has  intruded  the  schist  and  fine  grained  gneisses  in 
the  most  intricate  manner.  In  many  places  large  roundish  fragments 
of  schist  or  gneiss  are  contained  in  granite,  and  these  have  a  decidedly 
water-worn  appearance.  However,  in  any  given  area  the  fragments 
are  always  of  material  identical  with  that  of  the  immediate  adjacent 
gneiss  or  schist.  In  short,  the  rocks  furnish  one  of  the  most  beautiftil 
illustrations  of  the  relations  described  by  Lawson  between  schists  and 
gneisses  and  a  later  intrusive  granite.  Besting  upon  this  complex 
was  found  a  great  bowlder  conglomerate  which  diflers  radically  in 
its  character  from  the  pseudo-conglomerates  of  the  Laureutian.  The 
pebbles  and  bowlders  instead  of  being  widely  separated  are  packed 
closely  together.  Within  a  very  small  area,  a  square  yard  or  square 
rod,  may  be  found  all  varieties  of  the  material  to  be  found  within  th^ 
basement  complex:  that  is,  many  phases  of  crystalline  schist,  gneiss, 
granite,  and  granite-gneiss.  On  one  of  the  islands  in  which  the  contact 
was  seen,  the  line  of  separation  is  perfectly  sharp  and  irregular,  bend- 
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ing  at  one  place  at  an  angle  of  60o.  Also  the  foliation  of  the  granite- 
gneisses  abuts  almost  at  right  angles  against  the  line  of  contact  at  one 
place.  The  contact  here,  then,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  one  of  erosive 
unconformability.  Upon  the  second  island,  instead  of  a  eleai*  line  of 
contact  between  the  conglomerate  and  the  basement  complex  there  is 
an  apparent  gradation,  the  change  occurring  within  6  or  6  feet.  Here 
the  solid  granite-gneiss  is  first  broken;  then  in  x)assing  upward  the  an- 
gular fragments  have  moved  somewhat;  in  passing  still  farther  upward 
they  become  roundish  and  are  mingled  with  extraneous  material,  until 
a  bowlder  conglomerate  is  reached  which  is  in  every  respect  like  that 
before  described.  This  relation  is  not  uncommon  when  an  encroaching 
shore-line  overrides  a  rock  formation. 

It  is  concluded  that  between  the  lowest  members  of  the  Original 
Huronian  series  and  the  granite-gneiss- schist  basement  complex  which 
Logan  has  called  Laureutian,  there  is  the  dearest  evidence  of  a  very 
great  unconformity.  Also,  that  the  Laurentian  series,  instead  of  being 
a  simple  one,  consists  of  rocks  of  many  diifercTit  kinds  and  has  a  moat 
complex  history. 

SUMMAKY  OF  KE6UJ.TS. 

Bigsby's  Transition  formation  is  that  to  which  tlie  term  Huronian  was 
later  applied  by  Logan  and  Murray,  and  his  description  of  this  seiies 
is  hence  the  earliest.  From  the  first  it  is  plain  that  Murray  does  not 
consider  the  series  as  met^iuiorphic,  since  it  is  excluded  from  the  rocks 
to  which  that  term  is  applied.  It  is  also  plain  that  the  true  nature  of 
the  interbedded  greenstones  was  appreciated.  Logan  was  distinctly  a 
stratigrapliical  geologist,  who  believed  in  extreme  metamorphism  of 
sedimentary  beds,  yet  he  also  clearly  saw  that  the  greenstones  associ- 
ated with  the  fragmental  rocks  could  not  be  regarded  as  other  than 
of  igneous  origin. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  north  of  lake 
Huron,  Murray  made  the  distinction  in  1857  to  rest  npcm  age  and  ui)on 
lithological  characteristics,  the  Laurentian  being  older  and  more  com- 
pletely crystalline  than  the  Huronian.  Wliile  the  Huronian  and  Lau- 
rentian by  Logan  and  Murray  are  not  described  at  any  definite  locality 
as  having  unconformable  relations,  the  former  states  that  the  Huro- 
nian is  a  stratified  series  and  reposes  discordantly  xL\)on  the  Lauren- 
tian system,  and  in  1858  he  again  clearly  indicates  the  same  thing  by 
the  statement  that  in  the  slate  conglomerates  are  bowlders  and  peb- 
bles derived  from  the  subjacent  gneiss  and  that  the  lower  formation 
was  consequently  converted  into  gneiss  and  ])robably  greatly  disturbed 
before  the  upper  series  was  laid  down.  In  1865,  Logan  further  says 
that  the  Huropian  unconformably  overlies  the  lower  Laurentian,  and 
is  believed,  although  not  foimd  in  contact  with  it,  to  be  more  recent 
than  the  upper  Laurentian.  These  statements  are  emphasizdi  by  his 
sections  published  in  1.S63,  which  represent  the  Huronian  as  resting 
uuc(mformably  upon  the  Laurentian.    The  first  to  describe  an  actual 

ooutact  between  the  underlying  gueissic  dories  md  the  overlying  Hm^o- 
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nian  was  Irving,  who  in  1887  clearly  sliowed  that  such  an  unconformity 
occurs.  The  observations  of  Pumpelly  and  myself  reenforce  this  con- 
clusion and  show  that  between  the  lowest  member  of  the  Huronian  and 
Laurentian  complex  is  a  very  great  discordance. 

The  facts  given  by  Barlow,  taken  in  connection  with  the  foregoing, 
show  that  he  has  neglected  to  differentiate  the  clastic  rocks  of  the 
Huron  ian,  from  the  more  ancient  underlying  crystalline  gneisses.  Also, 
be  has  failed  to  separate  an  earlier  granite-gneiss  from  a  later  intrusive. 
That  a  part  of  the  granite  is  eruptive,  of  later  age  than  the  Huronian, 
was  as  well  known  to  Logan  and  Murray  as  to  Barlow.  These  early 
geologists  recognized  both  a  later  granite  and  a  granite-gneiss  basement 
complex  upon  which  the  Huronian  was  deposited,  while  the  latter 
failed  to  make  this  fundamental  discrimination.  He  saw  the  former 
and  assumed  that  this  covered  the  entire  ground. 

As  to  the  position  taken  by  Alexander  Winchell,  that  the  Original 
Huronian  is  divisible  into  two  unconformable  series,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  locality  in  which  the  strongest  evidence  for  this  is 
given,  Echo  lake,  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the  area  mapped  in  detaU  by 
Logan  and  Murray.  Before  accepting  the  conclusion  that  these  geolo- 
gists, in  their  careful  work  extending  over  several  yetirs  in  the  area  of 
the  Original  Huronian,  have  overlooked  a  great  unconformity  and  have 
misunderstood  what  part  of  the  area  is  covered  by  lower  slate  con- 
glomerate and  what  by  upper  slate  conglomerate,  we  ought  to  have  the 
most  decisive  evidence.  However,  the  observations  of  Pumpelly  and 
myself  tend  toward  the  correctness  of  Winchell's  first  conclusion.  At 
least  between  the  limestone  and  the  upper  slate  conglomerate,  in  places, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  erosion  interval.  That  with  the  Huronian 
in  the  more  general  work  of  later  years  Logan  and  Murray  placed  two 
discordant  series  is  certain.  The  same  was  done  by  the  geologists  on 
the  south  shore  of  lake  Superior,  and  in  view  of  this  very  common  ref- 
erence it  is  stated  in  another  place  that  for  these  two  series  the  terms 
Upper  Huronian  and  Lower  Huronian  are  used.  If  it  is  really  the  case 
that  in  the  Original  Quronian  of  the  north  channel  of  lake  Huron,  in 
the  area  covered  by  the  detailed  map  of  1863,  two  discordant  series  do 
exist,  this  suggestion  is  eminently  appropriate. 

Great  indisputable  results  were  reached  by  the  early  Canadian 
geologists,  Logan  and  Murray.  This  district  north  of  lake  Huron  was 
the  first  in  which  it  was  shown  that  an  unmistakable  detrital  and 
little  metamorphosed  series  of  rocks  rests  unconformably  under  the 
upper  Cambrian.  Also  it  was  shown  that  this  series  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  the  ordinary  stratigraphical  methods  apply,  and  Logan  and 
Murray  were  able  to  subdivide  it  into  formations  upon  a  lithological 
basis  in  the  same  fashion  as  is  done  in  fossiliferous  series.  This  is  so 
evident  that  it  would  not  be  emphasized  if  it  had  not  been  denied. 
Far  more  to  4}he  credit  of  Logan  and  Murray  is  the  recognition  of  the 
character  of  the  amygdaloids  and  the  interbedded  greenstones.    !No 

extreme  wetamorpbic  tbeorjr  was  applied  to  them,  and  they  were  dia^ 
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tinctly  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  stratigraphical  laws 
and  separated  both  in  descriptions  and  maj)ping.  This  is  the  more 
creditable  because  for  many  years  afterwards  similar  rocks  were  sup- 
jwsed  by  many  other  writers  to  be  parte  of  the  stratified  successions  in 
a  completely  metamorphosed  condition  had  caused  them  to  become 
crystalline.  Finally  it  was  recognized  that  this  Huronian  series  rests 
unconformably  upon  an  older  gneissic  and  granitic  crystalline  series, 
which  has  yielded  abundant  fragments  to  the  overlying  rocks. 

To  the  person  who  hypothecates  that  all  pre-Gambrian  rocks  are 
wholly  crystalline  and  that  all  tnily  detrital  rocks  are  Cambrian  or 
post-Cambrian,  these  conclusions  prove  only  that  Inferior  to  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  great  unconformity,  is  a 
series  of  rocks  of  great  thickness,  having  a  number  of  i)ersistent  mem- 
bers of  varying  lithological  character,  which  are  lower  Cambrian.  But 
this  position  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  the  work  done;  for  it  would 
still  be  true  that  the  Huronian  series  was  the  first  so  low  in  the  geolog- 
ical column  in  which  the^ibove  facts  were  shown. 

The  only  rocks  in  the  Original  Huronian  area  which  Logan  correlated 
with  thoFe  of  the  Original  Laurentian  area  are  the  unconformably  under- 
lying granitic  and  gneissic  series.  These  were  called  lower  Laurentian, 
the  idea  being  evidently  to  correlate  them  with  the  lower  noncalcareous 
division  of  the  Original  Laurentian.  This  correlation  was  plainly  made 
on  the  ground  of  lithological  likeness.  That  the  Huronian  is  more 
recent  than  the  upper  Laurentian  was  stated  only  as  a  belief.  This 
belief  appears  to  have  been  based  upon  the  "nonmetamorphic"  char- 
acter of  the  Huronian  as  compared  with  the  upper  Laurentian.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  fact  that  there  is  a  structural  break  on  the  north 
shore  of  lake  Huron,  between  the  Huronian  and  the  gneissic  series, 
whereas  no  such  break  was  found  between  the  upi)er  and  lower  divis- 
ions of  the  Original  Laurentian,  had  an  influence  in  leading  to  this 
conclusion. 

NOTES. 
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3  On  the  Geology  of  the  Kegion  between  the  Ottawa,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
Eideau,  Alexander  Murray.    Ibid.,  pp.  59-65. 

*  W.  E.  Logan :  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1852-*53,  pp.  8,  74. 

^  On  the  Geology  of  the  Region  between  Kingston  and  Lake  Simcoo,  Alexander 
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*  On  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Grenvillo,  Chatham,  St.  Jerome,  etc.,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Materials  found  in  them,  W.  E.  Logan.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada 
for  1853-^5^4- 55-'56,  pp.  5-57.     Accompanied  by  a  sketch  map.  • 

'  On  the  Topographical  and  Geological  Features  of  the  Region  between  the  Ot- 
tawa river  and  Georgian  Buy,  as  well  as  North  of  Lake  Huron,  Alexander  Murray, 
Ibid.,  pp.  59-190.    Accompanied  by  two  maps. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  REGION. 

SECTION  I.     WOEK  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  GEOLOGISTS  OF  THE  CANADIAN 

SURVEY  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

BiGSBY,^  in  1826,  describes  in  detail  the  rooks  at  many  points  along 
the  north  shore  of  lake  Sui)erior,  between  the  falls  of  St.  Mary  and 
Grand  Portage,  an  interval  of  445  miles.  The  varieties  of  rocks  are 
few  in  number  when  compared  with  a  similar  extent  of  country  in 
Europe.  Of  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  etc.,  not  a  vestige  was  found,  not  even 
in  debris,  nor  of  any  sexjondary  deposits  above  the  Mountain  limestone. 
Sandstone,  under  various  modifications,  occupies  the  greatest  space; 
in  intimate  connection  with  the  next  prevailing  rocks,  the  amygdaloids, 
porphyries,  and  greenstone  trap.  The  alternating  granites  and  green- 
stones of  the  northeastern  and  eastern  coasts  are  nearly  equal  in  quan- 
tity to  these.  The  granites  and  syenites  are  not  stratified.  The  por- 
phyry, amygdaloid,  and  sandstone  are  considered  contemporaneous  and 
newer  than  the  granites,  although  not  much,  as  indicate  by  the  transi- 
tions and  alternations  occurring  about  Gargantua.  The  age  and  con- 
nections of  the  greenstone  trap  the  author  is  not  prepared  to  state. 
The  sandstone  is  most  probably  Old  Eed,  a  conclusion  reached  from  the 
materials  composing  it,  and  its  direct  superposition  on  inclined  rocks  in 
this  and  other  great  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  because.it  supports 
a  fossiliferous  limestone  full  of  productae,  turbinolije,  caryophylliae, 
trilobites,  conularise,  encrinites,  and  orthoceratites,  etc.  The  granite 
and  syenite  seem  to  be  of  the  same  age  and  belong  to  the  transition  or 
to  the  youngest  of  the  primitive. 

On  the  old  route  from  lake  Superior  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods  (for 
430  miles)  is  an  alternation  of  chloritic  greenstone  and  amphibolitic 
granite,  but  at  and  toward  the  lake  of  the  Woods  the  greenstone 
passes  into  gneiss,  and  mica-slate,  traversed  in  many  ways  and  in  great 
quantities  by  graphic  granite. 

Bayfield,^  in  1829,  gives  an  outline  of  the  geology  of  lake  Superior. 
The  rocks  of  the  lake  are  divided  into  four  divisions:  First,  the  inferior 
order,  comprising  granites,  which  almost  always  contain  more  or  less 
hornblende.  In  this  division  neither  gneiss  nor  mica-slate  was  met 
with,  although  the  granite  by  the  abundance  of  its  mica  or  lamellar 
structure  may  for  a  short  distance  assume  the  appearance  of  either. 
Second,  the  submedial  order,  which  includes  greenstones,  common 
jaspery  variety  of  greenstone  slates,  flinty  chlorite,  taJcose  slate,  and  in 
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one  place  alone  transition  limestone,  with  perhaps  traces  of  gray  wacke. 
Third,  trap  or  overlying  rock,  the  most  of  which  is  amygdaloid;  various 
kinds  of  porphyry  are  next  in  quantity;  then  trap,  greenstone,  syenites, 
and  pitchstone.  Fourth,  the  medial  order,  the  only  rock  of  which  is 
the  Old  Bed  sandstone.  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  distribution 
of  each  of  these  orders.  The  amygdaloid  with  little  doubt  rests  upon 
the  syenite  and  granite,  although  the  junction  was  never  seen.  The 
amygdaloid  passes  into  greenstone  on  the  one  hand  simply  by  being 
divested  of  its  nodules,  and  into  porphyry  on  the  other.  The  Old  Red 
sandstone  may  be  traced  from  one  extremity  of  the  lake  to  the  other. 
Its  existence  is  noticed  on  both  shores,  and  it  is  traced  across  the  lake 
by  many  of  the  islands,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  general 
formation  throughout  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  lake  Superior.  It  is 
generally  horizontally  stratified  or  nearly  so.  There  are  many  instances 
of  the  conjunction  of  the  sandstone  and  granite,  wliich  serve  to  prove 
that  the  sandstone  was  deposited  after  the  granite  occupied  its  present 
position.  The  sandstone,  when  conglomeratic,  as  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  contains  fragments  of  the  trap  as  well  as  of  the  inferior  order, 
which  are  rounded  by  attrition,  and  it  is  therefore  plain  that  the  sand- 
stone is  later  than  the  trap  rocks.  Organic  remains  were  sought  in 
this  rock,  but  never  discovered.  It  is  placed  as  the  Old  Eed  because 
of  its  position  immediately  on  the  granite,  its  structure,  and  component 
parts. 

Bayfield,^  in  1845,  places  with  the  Primary  rocks  most  of  the  elas- 
tics on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior.  These  are  cut  by  various 
greenstones.  A  red  sandstone  forms  nearly  the  entire  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  lake.  In  places  it  is  shattered  by  the  upheaval  of  granite 
and  by  trap  rocks  which  enter  into  the  comi>osition  of  its  conglomer- 
ates. At  Nipigon  bay  it  is  overlaid  by  an  immense  bed  of  greenstone. 
It  is  probable,  although  not  certain,  that  this  sandstone  underlies  the 
fossiliferous  red  sandstone  of  St.  Marys. 

LoaAN,*  in  1847^  in  a  report  on  the  geology  and  economic  minerals  of 
lake  Superior,  gives  an  account  of  a  rather  detailed  examination  of  the 
north  shore  of  lake  Superior  from  Pigeon  river  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
Michipicoten  island  was  also  examined.  Lake  Superior  appears  to  be 
set  in  a  geological  depression,  which  presents  formations  of  a  similar 
character  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides,  dipping  to  the  center. 
The  series  on  the  north,  in  ascending  order,  consists  of  the  following : 
(1)  Granite  and  syenite;  (2)  gneiss;  (3)  chloritic  and  partially  talcose 
and  conglomerate  slates;  (4)  bluish  slates  or  shales,  interstratified  Avith 
trap;  (6)  sandstones,  limestones,  indurated  marls,  and  conglomerates, 
interstratified  with  trap.  The  gneiss  is  succeeded  by  dark  green  slates, 
which  at  the  base  appear  to  be  occasionally  interstratified  with  beds  of 
the  subjacent  granite  and  gneiss.  These  slaty  beds  at  times  have  the 
quality  of  a  greenstone,  at  times  a  mica-slate,  and  a  few  are  quartz 
rocks.    Higher  in  the  series  are  conglomerates,  the  pebbles  of  wliich 
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are  all  apparently  from  liypogene  rocks.  Formations  4  and  5  rest  un- 
conformably  upon  1,  2,  and  3,  having  sometimes  basal  conglomerates, 
the  pebbles  being  of  quartz,  red  jasper,  and  slate.  The  upper  part  of 
3  strongly  resembles  the  upper  slates  at  lake  Temiscamang.  The  suc- 
cossion  of  conglomerate  and  pebbly  slates  at  Gros  cap  has  a  total 
thickness  of  1,700  feet.  In  group  5  are  the  succession  of  rocks  at 
Michipicoten  island,  a  portion  of  those  at  Thunder  bay,  and  at  other 
localities.  At  Michipicoten  the  thickness  of  the  interbedded  volcanics 
and  water-deposited  elastics  is  not  less  than  10,000  or  12,000  feet. 
Group  5  exhibits  an  unconformity  to  the  granite.  The  conclusion  that 
the  copper-bearing  series  is  older  than  the  Potsdam  sandstone  arrived 
at  by  Houghton  in  1841,  is  thought  to  be  probably  true. 

MuBEAY,'^  in  1847,  in  an  account  of  the  Kaministiquia  and  Michipi- 
coten rivers,  divides  the  geological  formation  into  three  groups:  (1) 
Granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  micaceous  and  cUloritic  schist;  (2)  blackish 
argillaceous  slates,  with  associated  trap;  (3)  drift  clays  and  sands.  At 
the  portage  of  the  Kaministiquia  a  massive  syenite  passes  into  a  gneiss- 
oid  syenite,  upon  which  rest  conformably  dark  colored  altered  slates, 
one  rock  passing  imperceptibly  into  the  other.  The  junction  of  1  and  2 
was  not  observed. 

Logan,''  in  1852,  finds  the  rocks  of  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior 
to  have  the  following  succession:  Granite,  syenite,  and  gneiss,  or  mi- 
caceous and  hornblende-gneiss,  which  are  succeeded  by  chloritic  and 
talcose  slates,  interstratified  with  obscure  conglomerates  with  a  slaty 
base.  Upon  these  rest  unconformably  bluish  slates,  with  belts  of  chert 
and  limestone  toward  the  bottom,  and  thick  flows  of  greenstone  trap  at 
the  top.  Above  these  are  alternations  of  sandstones,  conglomerates, 
amygdaloids  and  traps,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  upper  series  above 
the  unconformity  being  not  less  than  12,000  feet.  The  conclusion  is 
reached  that  this  upper  series  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone, which  rests  unconformably  upon  the  tilted  beds  of  the  lake 
Huron  series,  and  that  both  are  contemporaneous  with  the  Cambrian 
series  of  the  British  isles. 

BiGSBY,^  in  1852,  finds  the  crystalline  strata  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods 
to  conform  in  strike  with  those  several  hundred  miles  southward  on 
the  river  Mississippi.  Granite  occupies  the  axis  in  the  northep^st  pait 
of  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is  always  the  lowest  rock,  the  gneiss, 
mica-schist  and  greenstone  dipping  away  frctoi  it  on  both  sides.  Green- 
stone is  perhaps  the  most  abundant  rock  in  this^  part  of  the  lake,  and 
greenstone  conglomerates  are  found  which  contain  black  masses  of 
greenstone  lying  with  their  greater  length  parallel  to  the  strike.  The 
granites  and  mica-slates  are  intimately  associated,  and  the  granite  in- 
cludes greenstone  in  a  thousand  tortuous  masses,  tongues,  and  slender 
veins.    Also  the  granite  is  cut  by  greenstone. 

BiGSBY,^in  1852,  divides  the  rocks  about  lake  Superior  into  (1)  Mcta- 
morphic,  including  greenstone,  slates,  schists,  gneisses,  quartzitesy 
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jaspers,  and  crystalline  limestones;  (2)  aqueous,  including  the  calcifer- 
ous  and  Cambrian  sandstones  and  conglomerates;  (3)  igneous,  includ- 
ing granite,  syenite,  and  trap.  The  lake  is  a  trough  or  basin  of  Cam- 
brian or  Silurian  sandstone,  surrounded  by  two  iiTegular  and  imperfect 
zones,  the  inner  consisting  of  traps  with  conglomerates,  the  outer,  of 
metamorphic,  flanked  by  igneous  rocks.  The  metamorx>hic  rocks,  with 
the  exception  of  quartzite  and  jasper,  the  oldest  in  the  lake,  support 
unconformably  the  sandstone.  These  rocks  have  been  upheaved  and 
altered  by  the  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks.  The  sandstone  is  generally 
horizontal,  except  near  the  intrusive  rocks,  where  it  rises  at  high 
angles  and  passes  into  jasper,  porphyry,  gneiss,  or  quartzite.  The  con- 
glomerate is  of  the  same  age  as  much  of  the  sandstone,  and  is  between 
it  and  the  trap;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  sandstone  is 
interleaved  with  trap.  The  igneous  rock,  granite,  everywhere  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  anticlinal  axes.  The  trap  rocks  are  divided  into 
crystalline  mountain  masses — sometimes  anticlinal  and  syenitic;  into 
bedded  traps;  and  into  dikes  intersecting  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks;  but  all  are  portions  of  one  long  series  of  volcanic  operations. 

BiGSBY,'  in  1854,  finds  the  geology  of  Eainy  lake  to  be  as  follows: 
Chloritic  and  greenstone  slates,  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  in  proportional 
quantities  in  the  order  here  set  down,  seem  once  to  have  occupied  the 
lake  basin,  with  an  ENE.  strike,  and  a  NNW.  dip,  at-  a  high  angle 
usually.  But  subsequently  a  very  extensive  outburst  of  granite,  with 
some  syenite,  has  taken  place,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  stratified 
rocks,  and  penetrating  them  both  in  intercalations  and  crosswise. 
These  intrusive  rocks  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of  the  lake,  most  of 
the  western  shore,  nearly  all  the  eastern  trough  or  arm,  and  much  of 
the  east  end  of  the  lake  about  Stokes  and  Hale  bays.  Intercalations 
of  syenite  and  hornblende- greenstone  are  frequent,  and  so  is  the  occur- 
rence of  veins  of  porphyritic  granite  traversing  the  gneiss  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  chlorite- slate  greenstone,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate  are  con- 
formable with  each  other. 

Dawson  (Sir  William),^®  in  1857,  finds  between  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  Mamainse  three  of  the  oldest  formations  in  America  or  the  world. 
Beginning  at  the  top  are:  (1)  Potsdam  sandstone;  {2)  an  enonnously 
thick  formation  of  conglomerates,  sandstones,  slate,  and  trap,  consti- 
tuting the  Huronian  series  of  Logan;  (3)  a  still  older  Laurentian  series, 
represented  here  priucipalfy  by  syenitic  rocks  which  have  afforded  the 
material  of  the  Huronian  conglomerates.  The  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates of  the  second  series  probably  nnconforniably  underlie  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  as  is  indicated  by  their  high  inclination  and  dis- 
turbed condition. 

Logan,  "  in  1863,  finds  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior  crystal- 
line stratified  rocks  which  occur  in  extensive  tracts  about  Eainy  lake 
and  lac  la  Croix,  as  well  as  adjacent  to  lake  Suiierior,  which  are  probably 
of  Laurentian  age.     There  are  three  areas  of  Huronian  along  the 
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northea&t  coast  of  lake  Superior,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  Huronian  rocks 
are  seen  along  Thunder  bay. 

The  Laurentian  gneiss  is  succeeded  by  green  or  gray  slates,  which  at 
the  base  appear  to  be  interstratifled  with  feldspathic  beds  of  the  red- 
dish color  belonging  to  the  subjacent  gneiss.  Eising  in  the  series  the 
dark  green  slates  become  interstratifled  with  layers  holding  a  sufficient' 
number  of  pebbles  of  different  kinds  to  constitute  conglomerates.  It 
often  happens,  unless  the  pebbles  are  of  white  quartz,  that  they  are 
very  obscurely  distinguishable  on  fracturing  the  rock,  both  the  pebbles 
and  the  matrix  having  a  gray  color,  and  showing  very  little  apparent 
difference  in  miner^  character. 

The  Dor6  section,  composed  of  strata  inclined  only  10^  or  15^  from 
the  vertical,  1,700  feet  thick,  consists  mainly  of  green  slate  rock  and  a 
green  slate  conglomerate,  the  pebbles  being  of  granite,  gneiss,  syenite, 
etc.,  and  some  of  the  bowlders  of  which  are  a  foot  in  diameter.  At  the 
Dor6  the  lower  part  of  the  section  assumes  more  the  character  of  a 
gneiss  and  becomes  interstratifled  with  feldspathic  layers.  The  Lau- 
rentian appears  to  be  conformable  with  and  to  grade  into  the  Huronian 
on  the  Kaministiquia  river. 

The  Huronian  formation  of  lake  Superior  is  unconformably  overlain 
by  a  second  series  of  copper-bearing  rocks,  which  may  conveniently  be 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  lower  consisting  of  bluish  slates  or  shales, 
interstratifled  with  chert  beds,  sandstones  and  trap,  and  the  upper  con- 
sisting of  a  succession  of  sandstones,  limestones,  marls,  and  conglom- 
erates, also  interstratifled  with  trap  which  is  often  amygdaloidal.  At 
the  top  of  the  lower  group  is  a  crowning  overflow  of  trap  200  or  300 
feet  thick  and  the  whole  of  it  has  a  thickness  of  1,500  or  2,000  feet. 
The  upper  group  contains  a  great  quantity  of  trap  layers  and  has  an 
enormous  trappean  overflow,  the  total  volume  having  a  thickness  of 
between  6,000  and  10,000  feet.  Dike  rocks,  consisting  of  greenstone, 
porphyry,  and  syenite,  are  found  to  be  of  two  ages.  The  lower  group 
composes  the  whole  country,  both  islands  and  mainland,  between  Pigeon 
river  and  fort  William.  The  upper  group  occupies  the  coast  and  islands 
from  the  south  side  of  Thunder  cape  to  the  east  end  of  Battle  islands 
east  of  Nipigon  bay.  It  also  covers  a  large  part  of  isle  Eoyale  and 
Michipicot^n,  at  which  latter  island  the  total  volume  of  the  formation 
is  at  th^  most  moderate  estimation  12,000  feet.  Upon  the  east  coast  of 
lake  Superior  this  group  is  found  at  cape  Ohoyye,  cape  Gargantua, 
point  aux  Mines,  Mamainse,  where  the  breadth  across  the  measures  is 
stifficient  to  give  a  thickness  not  far  from  10,000,  and  at  three  other 
places  on  the  coast  between  the  last  point  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

As  to  the  age  of  this  series,  the  fact  that  the  generally  moderate  dips  ot 
the  red  sandstone  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  contrast's  with  the  higher  inclina- 
tioBS  of  the  copper-bearing  rocks,  while  none  of  the  many  dikes  are 
known  to  iutersect  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  sandstone,  leads  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  latter  may  overlie  unconformably  the  rocks  which,  associated 
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with  the  trJtp,  coiistltiite  the  copper-bearing  series.  The  affinities  of 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  red  sandstone  appear  to  bring  it  into  the  position 
of  the  Chazy  rather  than  the  Potsdam  formation,  and,  if  this  were  es- 
tablished, the  copper  bearing  portion  of  the  lake  Superior  rocks  might 
reasonably  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  Calciferous  and  the  Potsdam 
formations. 

Macfarlane,  **  in  1866,  gives  observations  on  the  Lanrentian,  Hu- 
ronian,  and  Upper  Copper-bearing  rocks  of  lake  Superior.  The  Lauren- 
tiau  series  on  lake  Su[)erior  seems  to  differ  somewhat  from  other  parts 
of  Canada.  The  rocks  are  all  highly  crystalline,  seldom  thoroughly 
gneissoid,  and  all  are  unaccompanied  by  crystalline  limestone,  which  is 
such  a  marked  feature  in  some  Laurentian  districts.  The  gneiss  strata 
are  much  contorted  and  are  intersected  with  granite  in  almost  equal 
quantity  with  the  gneiss  itself;  and  iilthough  this  latter  occurs  in  irreg- 
ular veins,  at  the  point  of  junction  it  is  as  firmly  cemented  with  the 
gneiss  as  any  two  pieces  of  one  and  the  same  rock  could  well  be.  On 
the  Goulais  bay  fragments  of  hornblende  rock  or  schist  up  to  3  feet  in 
diameter  are  inclosed  in  a  coarse  grained  syenitic  granite.  In  this  series 
the  oldest  rock  is  the  most  basic  in  constitution,  and  this  is  the  case 
without  regard  to  mineralogical  composition  or  structure  of  the  rocks 
associated  together.  The  indistinctness  of  jtarallelism  in  the  rocks  ren- 
ders it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  form  any  clear  ideas  as  to  their 
succession,  even  if  such  should  exist.  Besides  the  above  rocks  ther6 
are  considerable  areas  of  granite,  syenite,  dolerite,  diorite,  and  mela- 
phyre  found  in  the  Laurentian. 

The  rocks  of  the  Huronian  system  consist  in  large  part  of  diabase, 
amygdaloid,  diabase-schist,  greenstone,  breccias,  and  slaty  greenstones. 
Interstratified  with  these  are  slate,  slate  conglomerate  and  quartzite. 
The  bowlders  and  pebbles  of  the  conglomerate  of  Dor6  river  are  for  the 
most  part  granite;  they  are  elongated  and  flattened,  the  i)ebbles  some- 
times being  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  slate.  Granitic  veins  or 
masses,  like  the  Laurentian,  are  found  in  the  schistose  greenstones, 
which  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Huronian.  As  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  strata,  the  author  is  as  much  at  a  loss  among  the  irregular 
schistose  Huronian  greenstones  as  among  the  gneissoid  granites  of  the 
Laurentian. 

The  Mamainse  section  of  Upper  Copper-bearing  rocks  consists  of 
interbedded  basic  lava  flows,  often  amygdaloidal,  sandstones,  and  con- 
glomerates, the  total  thickness  being  more  than  16,000  feet.  The  total 
thickness  of  the  series  at  Mamainse  and  Michipicoten  is  believed  to  be 
at  least  20,000  feet.  As  to  the  relations  of  the  horizontal  Sault  sand- 
stone to  the  upper  copper  bearing  series,  a  place  was  found  on  the  south 
of  point  aux  Mines  where  the  Mamainse  series  adjoins  the  Laurentian 
rocks.  The  lowest  member  of  the  former  is  unconformably  overlain  by 
thin  bedded  bluish  and  yellowish  gray  sandstone,  striking  K".  50^  B., 
and  dipping  18^  N  W,    The  lowest  layer  is  a  conglomerate  with  granitic 
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and  trappean  bowlders^  and  is  followed  by  thin  bedded  sandstones,  and 
these  by  thin  shaly  layers. 

Macfablane,^^  in  1868,  describes  the  rocks  of  the  north  and  east 
shore  of  lake  Superior.  He  here  finds  four  formations — ^the  Laurentian, 
Hnronian,  Upper  Copper-bearing  rocks,  and  St.  Mary  sandstone.  The 
most  prevalent  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  series  are  of  a  massive  crystal- 
line character,  more  of  a  granitic  than  of  a  gneissic  nature.  Almost 
equally  frequent  with  the  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  are  aggregates  of 
rocks  which  can  be  described  as  brecciated  and  intrusive,  gneissic, 
granitic,  and  syenitic  rocks.  In  these  the  order  of  age  is  always  from 
basic  to  acidic.  In  one  case  fragments  of  hornblende-schists  are  found 
inclosed  in  syenitic  granite,  which  is  cut  by  granite  dikes  of  different 
ages.  It  is  believed  that  these  rocks  are  wholly  of  igneous  origin,  rep- 
resenting a  single  period  of  time — the  basic  rock  first  solidified;  they 
were  then  rent  off,  broken  up,  and  the  crevices  filled  with  more  siliceous 
matmal,  which  gradually  solidified,  after  which  occurred  another  gen- 
eral movement  with  further  intrusion  of  the  most  siliceous  materials. 

In  theHuronian  series  is  placed  diabase,  augite-porphyry,  calcareous 
diabase,  diabase  schist,  greenstone  and  greenstone  slate,  chlorite-schist, 
quartzite,  hematite,  greenstone  breccia,  and  slate-conglomerate.  The 
slate  conglomerates  frequently  contains  granite  pebbles  which  are  in 
roundish,  lenticular,  bent,  long-drawn  out  masses,  with  a  diabase-schist 
or  greenstone-slate  matrix.  Thesp  rocks  locally  have  a  sedimentary 
appearance,  but  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  subsequent  intrusion  of  the 
Huronian  rocks,  which  have  caught  granite  fragments  in  them,  and,  by 
movement  and  heat,  have  softened  and  much  distorted  the  contained 
fragments.  It  follows  that  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Huronian 
rocks  are  regarded  as  purely  igneous. 

In  the  Upper  Copper-bearing  series  are  distinguished  melaphyre  of 
various  kinds — melaphyre  breccia,  porphyrite,porphyriticconglomerate, 
felsite-tuff,  polygenous  conglomerate,  and  sandstone.  The  polygenous 
conglomerate  contains,  at  Mamainse,  fragments  chiefly  of  granite,  gneiss, 
quartzite,  greenstone  and  slate,  while  some  of  the  newer  contain  abun- 
dant bowlders  of  melaphyre  and  amygdaloid.  The  igneous  rocks  and 
sandstones  are  regularly  interstratified  with  each  other.  In  many  places 
the  trap  lies  unconformably  upon  the  upturned  and  contorted  edges  of 
the  sandstone. 

Along  the  coast  and  upon  many  islands  is  found  an  almost  horizontal 
red  sandstone,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  sandstone.  Its  relations  to  the  copper-bearing  rocks  are  not 
clearly  made  out,  but  the  lowest  members  of  the  Mamainse  series,  are 
unconformably  overlain  by  sandstones  which  may  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  horizontal  red  sandstones,  but  their  lithological  character  is  differ- 
ent. It  is  suggested,  on  lithological  grounds,  that  this  red  sandstone 
may  be  of  Permian  age. 
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Macfarlane,'*  in  1869,  describes  at  Thundy  cape  a  series  of  inter- 
stratiiied  argillaceous  and  white  and  red  doTomitic  sandstones,  which 
had  been  disturbed  and  eroded  before  the  flow  appeared  which  forms 
the  summit  rock  of  the  cape. 

Bell,^*  in  1870,  gives  an  account  of  the  geology  of  the  northwest 
coast  of  lake  Superior  and  the  Nipigon  district.  The  copper-bearing 
rocks  are  divided  into  a  lower  group  and  an  upper  group,  and  each  of 
these  groups  separated  into  several  divisions.  In  the  upper  group  only 
is  found  interbedded  trap.  Difterent  portions  of  this  series  are  found 
overlying  unconformably  in  certain  places  the  Laurentian  and  in 
others  the  Huronian;  and  the  great  trap  overflow  which  crowns  ,Tbun- 
der  cape  rests  in  various  places  unconformably  upon  different  mem- 
bers of  both  the  upper  and  lower  groups  of  the  Upper  Copper-bearing 
series.  On  account  of  the  great  thickness  of  this  series,  the  absence 
of  fossils,  the  prevalence  of  marls  and  sandstones  charged  with  red 
oxide  of  iron,  and  of  basalts,  amygdaloids,  and  trap  rocks,  and  various 
zeolites  and  native  copper,  this  series  is  considered  as  probably  of 
Permian  or  Triassic  age.  Between  the  margin  of  the  Upper  Copper- 
bearing  rocks  on  Thunder  bay  and  the  Laurentian  range,  all  the  country 
not  occupied  by  the  syenitic  areas  appear  to  be  composed  of  rocks  of 
the  Huronian  series,  conwsting  of  diorites,  dioritic  conglomerates,  hom- 
blendic  and  fine  grained  micaceous  slates,  with  some  quartzites. 

Bell,^®  in  1872,  finds  in  the  counti^y  north  of  lake  Superior,  between 
Kipigon  and  Michipicoten  rivers,  both  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks. 
The  former  includes  gneisses  and  granites,  and  the  latter  includes 
slates,  conglomerates,  massive  and  schistose  diorites,  fine  grained 
gneisses,  mica-schists,  micaceous,  hornblendic,  chloritic,  feldspathic 
and  epidotic  schists,  slates,  granites,  and  iron  ore.  The  Huronian  rocks 
dip  in  various  directions.  At  White  river  hornblendic  schist  and  light 
gray  gneiss  are  interstratified  with  massive  granitic  gneiss,  and  similar 
schists  appear  to  rest  conformably  upon  massive  gneisses  for  a  long 
way  north  of  the  river. 

Bell,"  in  1872,  finds  in  the  country  between  lake  Superior  and  the 
Albany  river  areas  of  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks.  Between 
Mousewake  lake  and  Martins  falls  bands  of  gneiss  are  interstratified 
with  the  schists,  and  just  at  Martins  falls  the  latter  have  become  en- 
tirely replaced  by  red  and  gray  gneisses,  apparently  showing  a  con- 
formable passage  from  the  Huronian  into  the  Laurentian  rocks.  A 
similar  blending  of  these  formations  was  noticed  last  year  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  White  lake. 

Selwyn,"  in  1873,  finds,  between  Mille  Lacs  and  Separation  lake  and 
the  lake  of  the  Woods,  a  series  of  i)arallel  bands  of  schistose  and  slaty 
layers  where  hitherto  was  supposed  to  be  almost  exclusively  the 
Laurentian  gneiss.  The  facts  observed  lead  to  the  conclusion,  as 
stated  by  BeU,  that  the  two  series  are  in  conformable  sequence  j  yet  it 
is  far  from  improbable  that  this  apparent  conlbrmity  is  only  local  and 
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that  a  more  extended  and  detailed  investigation  of  the  stracture  would 
show  that  there  is  in  "reality  a  very  considerable  break  between  the 
Laurentian  gneiss  and  thB  overlying  schistose  and  slaty  strata  referred 
to  the  Huronian  rocks.  The  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  these  latter  is 
not  satisfaetory.  They  resemble  as  closely  the  altered  rocks  of  the 
Quebec  group  as  they  do  the  Huronian  of  lake  Huron  and  Superior. 

Bbll,'^  ill  1873,  finds  in  the  country  between  lake  Superior  and  lake, 
Winnipeg  rocks  belonging  to  the  Laurentian,  Huronian,  and  Upper 
Copper-bearing  series.  The  southern  shores  of  lake  of  Mille  Lacs  are 
composed  of  Huronian  strata.  The  Laurentian  gneiss  and  Huroniaa 
schists  at  many  places  alternate  with  each  other.  The  junction  of  the 
Laurentian  rocks  on  the  north  with  the  Huronian  schists  on  the  south 
occurs  at  Rat  portage  on  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  The  two  rocks  are 
seen  almost  in  contact  with  each  other  and  have  the  same  strike  and 
dip.  The  rocks  classified  as  Huronian  consist  princii)ally  of  a  great 
variety  of  crystalline  schists  in  which  a  greenish  color  i^revails.  In 
addition  to  these  are  grayish  quartzites  and  schists,  sometimes  with 
iron  ore,  diorites,  imperfect  gneisses.  The  areas  of  granite  and  syenite 
in  the  region,  which  vary  firom  patches  to  areas  many  miles  in  length, 
are  always  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  Huronian  bauds. 
The  distinction  between  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks  is  chiefly 
of  a  lithological  character^  the  Huronian  ai)pearing  to  succeed  the 
Laurentian  conformably.  The  Upper  Copper-bearing  series,  composed 
of  slates,  marls,  sandstones,  and  traps,  lie  nearly  horizonttdly  on  the 
edges  of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks. 

HUNT,^  in  1873,  applies  the  name  Aniinikie  group  to  the  lower  divis- 
ion of  Logan's  ypper  Copper-bearing  series  of  lake  Superior  as  it  occurs 
at  Thunder  bay,  where  it  includes  dark  colored  argillites  and  sandstones 
overlain  with  a  slight  discordance  by  red  and  white  sandstones  appar- 
ently the  same  as  those  of  tbe  Keweenaw  district.  The  dark  colored 
sediments  of  the  Animikie  group  rest  directly  upon  the  edges  of  the 
crystalline  Huronian  schists  and  are  cut  by  great  dikes  of  diorite.  The 
great  Keweenaw  group,  with  its  cupriferous  amy  gdaloids,  is  here  absent, 
although  met  with  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward.  This  group,  as  shown 
by  Brooks  and  Pumpelly,  occupies  a  place  between  the  Huronian  schists 
and  the  nearly  horizontal  red  and  white  sandstone  of  the  region,  which 
is  itself  below  the  Trenton  limestone. 

Bell,'^*  in  1874,  in  the  country  between  the  Red  river  and  the  South 
Saskatchewan,  finds  extensively  mica-schists  and  gneisses;  but  a  broad 
band  of  schist,  having  the  character  of  the  Huronian  formation,  crosses 
the  central  part  of  Rainy  lake.  On  the  islands  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods 
the  granites,  gneisses,  and  Huronian  schists  are  intricatelymingled  with 
each  other. 

Dawson  (G.  M.)^,  in  1875,  gives  an  account  of  the  geology  of  the  lake 
of  the  Woods,  where  fhe  rocks  are  wholly  Laurentian  and  Huronian. 
The  Laurentian  formation  is  represented  by  a  great  thickness  of  granit- 
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oid  and  tliick-bedded  gneisses,  wTiieh  paf;s  upward  into  thin-bedded 
gneisses  and  highly  crystalline  micaceous  and  fiomblendic  schists. 

The  Huronian  rocks  are  more  variable  in  character.  The  lowest  beds 
are,  for  the  most  part,  hard  green  rocks,  with  little  traces  of  stratifica- 
jtion,  but  hold  some  well  stratified  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists  and 
also  imperfect  gneiss.  On  these  rest  a  great  thickness  of  massive  beds 
characterized  by  the  predominance  of  conglomerate,  but  including 
quartzites  and  dioritic  rocks.  Above  these  is  an  extensive  series  of 
schistose  and  slaty  beds  generally  more  or  less  nacreous  and  chloritic 
or  talcose,  but  often  homblendic  and  micaceous.  They  inclose  also  con- 
glomerates, quartzites,  and  diorite  beds.  It  is  believed  two  movements 
have  conspired  to  form  the  present  features  of  the  region,  both  being 
post-Huronian.  The  first  of  these  is  connected  with  the  post-Huronian 
granite  eruptions;  the  second  and  more  import^mt  is  believed  to  have 
taken  place  later,  and  to  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  the  parallelism  in  the 
folding  of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks.  At  Eat  portage  the 
junction  of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  is  so  sharply  defined  that  the 
hand  can  be  laid  upon  it.  This  sharp  contact  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
faulting.  Adjacent  to  the  gi*anite  the  Huronian  slate  series  is  meta- 
morphosed, and  the  occasional  gneissic  aspect  of  the  Huronian  is.  attrib- 
uted to  the  granitic  intrusions.  The  large  Y-shaped  granite  mass  in  the 
northwest  angle,  in  contact  with  the  altered  sedimentary  rocks,  assumes 
a  more  basic  character  and  a  darker  aspect,  becoming  blackish  gneissic 
diorite  and  gray  syenitic  diorite.  ,  The  conglomerate  beds  are  of  immense 
thickness  and  could  perhaps  be  best  described  as  slate  conglomerates. 
The  pebbles  generally  resemble  the  matrix,  and  best  appear  upon  a 
weathered  surface;  for  on  a  freshly  broken  surfsice  no  clear  distinction 
appears  between  the  fragments  and  the  inclosing  materials,  and  the 
rock  differs  firom  the  more  compact  altered  schists  and  slates  only  in  its 
rougher  surface  of  fracture  and  a  somewhat  spotted  character.  The 
greenstone  conglomerates  of  Bigsby  resemble  roughly  fractured  pieces 
of  diorite  in  a  dioritic  paste.  The  quartzites  show  a  tendency  to  run 
into  conglomerates,  and  certain  of  the  conglomerates  have  an  aspect  of 
a  volcanic  breccia.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  granitic  or  gneissic 
beds  in  the  conglomerates  and  breccias,  and  in  this  respect  these  Huron- 
ian rocks  differ  fro^  the  typical  area.  It  is  suggested  that  this  fact 
may  mean  that  the  formation  of  the  whole  Huronian  series  took  place 
subsequent  to  that  of  tlie  typical  Huronian,  and  therefore  are  perhaps 
more  nearly  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Quebec  group.  The  granitoid 
gneisses  and  intrusive  granites  are  universally  cut  by  veins  of  red 
orthoclase  feldspar  associated  with  quart^z;  and  basic  diorite  dikes  cut 
both  the  granitic  and  altered  Laurentian  rocks. 

Bell,2'*  ij^  1876,  describes  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior  tbe 
Laurentian,  Huronian,  and  Upper  Copper-bearing  rocks.  Th(»  Huron- 
ian occupies  a  large  extent  of  country,  alternating  with  bands  of  Lau- 
rentian, on  both  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the  lake.    North  of  lak^ 
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Siix>eTior  the  Lauren tian  rocks  consist  for  the  most  part  of  gray  and  red- 
dish gneiss,  witli  micaeei)as  belts  and  mica-schists.  In  the  same  region 
the  Hnronian  rocks  are  mostly  of  a  schistose  character,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  are  greenisliscbists  and  imperfect  gneisses,  which  include 
micaceous,  honiblendic,  dioritir,  x)orphyritic,  siliceous,  cherty,  chloritic, 
felsitic,  and  argillaceous  schists;  more  rarely  dolomitic  schists,  and 
occasionally  bauds  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and  hematite.  Connected  with 
the  Huronian  rocks  are  vtirious  patches  of  granite  and  syenite  which 
show  no  stratification.  In  tlie  Nipigon  basin  the  Upper  Copper-bear- 
ing rocks  have  their  maximum  development  in  Canadian  territory.  The 
basin  consists  of  marls,  sandstones,  often  covered  with  trappean  out- 
flows. For  this  Upper  Copper-bearing  series  the  term  Nipigon  group 
is  proposed. 

Bell.,**  in  1876,  finds  on  lake  Winnipeg  extensive  areas  of  Lauren- 
tian  gneiss  and  Iluronian  schist.  The  run  of  the  stratification  is  pretty 
uniform,  averaging  from  50^  to  HO^  south  of  east,  being  almost  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  strike  of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  rocks  in 
the  great  region  north  and  northwest  of  lake  Superior. 

Bell,"  in  1877,  describes  tbe  rocks  from  the  head  ol  Moose  river  to 
I^chipicoten  and  lake  Superior;  also  along  the  Goulais  river.  Before 
reaching  lake  Superior  there  are  several  broad  alternating  belts  of  Lau- 
rentian gneiss  and  Huronian  schist.  The  Huronian  hornblende  and 
micarschistfi  are  cut  by  granite  veins  of  various  sizes,  one  of  them  100 
feet  thick.  On  the  Goulais  river  there  are  again  alternations  of  Lau- 
rentian and  Huronian  rocks. 

Bell,^  in  1878,  gives  observations  on  the  geology  of  the  east  shore 
of  lake  Superior  from  Batchawana  bay  to  Michipicoten  river.  The 
Upper  Copper-bearing  series  of  Mamainse  is  calculated  to  have  a  thick- 
ness of  22,400  feet.  It  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  amygdaloids,  vol- 
canic tufas,  felsitcs,  cherts,  crystalline  diorltes,  sandstones  and  coarse 
conglomerates,  the  latter  forming  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
the  series  as  it  passes  into  a  bowlder  conglomerate.  The  bowlders  are 
sometimes  crowded  in  a  sandy  matrix,  the  largest  running  as  high  as 
3  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  but  the  majority  are  under  1  foot.  Far  the 
greater  number  consist  of  granite  and  crystalline  schists  like  those  of 
the  Huronian  series,  but  there  are  also  found  white  quartz,  amygdaloid 
and  gneiss.  Granites,  gneisses  and  sdiists,  as  well  as  basaltic  dikes, 
are  found  at  many  points.  Cape  Choyye  is  composed  of  Huronian  rocks, 
which  consist  of  mica-schists  and  hornblende-schists,  slaty  quartzite, 
and  massive  diorite.  The  rocks  of  Gros  cap  ai'e  mostly  slaty  diorite, 
interstratified  with  siliceous  rock,  in  which  occur  exposures  of  purplish 
red  hematite.  A  dioritic  slate  west  of  Gros  cap  holds  layers  and  len- 
ticular patches  of  felsite  and  also  rounded  pebbles  of  granite,  the 
largest  of  which  are  9  inches  in  diameter. 

Maofablane,*'"  in  1879,  in  discussing  Selwyn's  paper  on  the  Quebec 
group,  maintains  that  there  is  frequently  found  between  the  water  and 
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the  Laurentian  or  Huronian  hills  narrow  8trix)it  or  patches  of  rocks  of 
the  Upper  Copper-bearing  group.  Such  localities  are  Gros  cap,  south 
shore  of  Batchawana  bay,  and  cape  Gargantua.  The  conglomerates 
are  full  of  Huronian  ddbris,  and  in  Batehawana  bay  bowlders  may  be 
observed  of  red  jasper  conglomerate,  the  characteristic  rock  of  the 
typical  Huronian.  On  Michipicoten  island  the  igneous  and  sedimentary 
strata  of  the  Upper  Copper-bearing  rocks  have  a  dip  of  25^  to  the 
southeast,  while  the  nearest  Huronian  rocks  dip  34^  to  55°  northward. 

Bell,^  in  1883,  gives  a  further  account  of  the  distribution  of  the 
rocks  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and  adjacent  country.  They  are  not 
different  jfrom  those  mentioned  in  his  previous  report  for  1872-73.  The 
line  between  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  system  crosses  the  Winni- 
peg river  at  Eat  portage,  keeps  near  the  railway  to  a  point  between 
lake  Lulu  and  Keewatin  mills,  where  it  crosses  it  diagonally  and  con- 
tinues in  a  westerly  direction  on  the  south  side  of  the  track. 

Sblwyn,^  in  1883,  as  a  result  of  an  examination  of  the  north  shore 
of  lake  Superior  from  Thunder  bay  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  thence 
eastward  to  Echo  lake,  fails  to  find  evidence  of  the  supposed  uncon- 
formability  of  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian.  The  author  can  give  no 
better  reason  for  supposing  that  certain  sets  of  beds  belong  to  the  so- 
called  Laurentian  and  others  to  the  Huronian  systems  than  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  lithological  characters.  The  Laurentian  are  es- 
sentially granitoid,  gneissic  and  feldspathic,  while  the  Huronian  are 
quaitzose,  hornblendic,  schistose  and  slaty.  As  a  whole  the  latter 
have  a  somewhat  altered  aspect  and  contain  pebbles  of  rocks — granite, 
gneiss,  quartzite,  etc, — similar  to  those  which  form  the  Laurentian 
strata  beneath  them,  while  others,  however,  are  not  recognizable  as 
from  any  known  Laurentian  sources.  Bands  of  limestone  and  dolomite, 
more  or  less  crystalline,  are  found  in  both  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
areas,  and,  if  we  except  thp  disputed  form  Eozoon,  no  fossil  what- 
ever. The  Huronian  follows  and  does  not  rest  unconformably  upon 
the  Laurentian.  The  Nipigon  or  Keweenian  is  later  in  age  than  the 
Animikie.  No  definite  opLaion  can  be  expressed  as  to  the  position  of 
the  crowning  overflow  of  Thunder  cape. 

Selwyn,^"  in  1883,  describes  the  trap  and  sandstone  of  lake  Supe- 
rior as  unconformably  upon  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  Huronian. 
The  series  is  divisible  on  the  Canadian  shore  into  two,  and  perhaps 
three  divisions,  between  which  there  may  be  slight  unconformities, 
which  are,  however,  no  greater  than  might  be  occasioned  by  the  inter- 
mingling of  sedimentary  strata  with  volcanic  material.  The  groups  in 
ascending  order  are  (1)  the  shales,  cherts,  dolomites  and  sandstones 
interbedded  with  massive  diabase  or  dolerite  of  Pie  island,  McKays 
mountain  and  Thunder  cape.  (2)  Conglomerates,  shales,  sandstones 
and  dolomites,  interstratified  with  massive  beds  of  volcanic  material, 
auiygdaloids,  melaphyres,  tuffs,  etc.,  many  thousands  of  feet  thick, 
occupying  the  east  shore  of  Black  bay,  Nipigon  strait,  St.  Ignace, 
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Michipicoten  island,  Gargantua,  Mamainse,  etc.  (3)  The  Satilt  Ste. 
Marie  sandstone,  whicli  may  be  only  the  upper  part  of  2  without  any 
intermingling  of  volcanic  material.  The  whole  together  is  Lower  Cam- 
brian, there  being  no  evidence  whatever  of  their  holding  any  other 
place  in  the  geological  series.  The  first  of  these  groups  is  the  Animi- 
kie  series  while  the  second  is  the  Keweenian. 

Sblwyn,^^  in  1885,  places  the  crowning  overflow  of  McKays  moun- 
taiu,  Thunder  cape  and  Pie  island,  etc.,  as  a  part  of  the  Animikie. 
There  was  found  no  evidence  of  unconformity  from  the  base  of  the 
Animikie  to  the  top  of  the  Keweenian  as  developed  on  Thunder  cape 
and  the  surrounding  region. 

Lawson,^  in  1886,  gives  a  report  on  the  geology  of  the  lake  of  the 
Woods  region,  with  special  reference  to  the  Keewatin  (Huronian!)  belt 
of  the  Archean  rocks. 

Comprising  a  large  part  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods  is  a  series  of  crys- 
talline and  semi-crystalline  schists  to  which  the  term  Keewatin  is 
applied.  The  term  Huronian  is  not  used,  because  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  series  belongs  to  this  period.  The  rocks  are  found  to  differ  fdn- 
damentally  in  lithological  character  from  Logan's  Original  Huronian. 

In  the  Keewatin,  quartzites  are  unimx)oi'tant;  there  are  no  true  basal 
conglomerates;  and  the  fragmentals  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods  are  of 
volcanic  origin.  Ko  bedded  limestones  were  observed.  Structurally, 
also,  the  two  series  are  fundamentally  different.  The  lake  of  the  Woods 
schists  are  folded  with  the  associated  granite  gneisses,  which  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Laurentian,  while  the  Huronian  series  has  not  partaken 
of  the  folding  to  which  the  adjacent  gneisses  have  been  subject.  Fur- 
ther, tlie  large  areas  of  granite  are  found  to  be  intrusive  in  both  the 
Laurentian  gneiss  and  Keewatin  schists,  while  in  the  Huronian  of 
Logan  such  intrusions,  if  present  at  all,  are  mentioned  at  only  one  lo- 
cality. The  slate  conglomerate  of  Dor6  river  appears  to  resemble  the 
lake  of  the  Woods  agglomerates,  but  this  area  is  distant  from  the  typical 
Huronian  region  and  appears  to  differ  from  it  lithologioally,  as  well  as 
being  in  a  nearly  vertical  attitude.  These  differences  between  the 
Dor6  and  Huron  areas,  with  their  geographical  separation,  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  possibly  Logan  embraced  under  one  designation  two 
distinct  series.  As  to  Prof.  Irving's  position  that  the  Animikie  series 
is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Huronian,  it  is  considered  exceedingly 
probable  that  the  flat-lying  unfolded  Animikie  is  much  later  than  the 
lake  of  the  Woods  schists. 

The  rocks  of  the  region,  including  both  the  Laurentian  and  Keewatin, 
comprise  gneiss,  granite,  felsite,  schistose  hornblende  rocks,  diabase, 
diorite,  serpentine,  coarse  clastic  rocks  and  agglomerates,  mica-seliista, 
slates,  quartzites,  clay-slates,  felsitic  schists,  hydromica  and  chlorite- 
schists,  carbonaceous  schists  and  limestones.  The  massive  granites 
sometimes  grade  into  foliated  gneisses.  Bikes  of  granite  have  some- 
times foliated  structures  parallel  to  their  sides.    The  agglomerates  are 
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not  ardinary  elastics,  but  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Both  paste  and  in- 
cluded fragments  have  evidently  had  a  common  origin  and  been  laid 
down  together,  perhaps  not  even  always  nnder  water.  The  fragments 
are  usually  more  or  less  elongated  or  lens-shaped,  due  to  pressure. 
The  greatest  planes  in  the  fragments  are  parallel  with  the  planes  of 
schistosity,  which  are  usually  observably  identical  with  those  of  bed- 
ding; at  times  the  agglomerates  merge  into  mica-schists  on  the  one 
hand  and  into  hornblende-schists  on  the  other.  The  mica-schists, 
micaceous  slates,  clay-slates,  and  quartzites  constitute  a  natural  group 
of  rocks  intimately  associated,  both  as  regards  their  origin  and  their 
present  relations  in  the  field.  They  are  all  probably  ordinary  meta- 
morphic  elastics.  The  felsitic,  sericitic  and  hydromicaceous  schists 
are  probably  sediinents,  the  material  of  which  was  probably  volcanic. 
The  mica-schists  quite  frequently  pass  into  finely  laminated  mica- 
gneisses.  The  limestones  are  found  only  in  small  masses  and  seem  to 
be  vein  stones  rather  than  bedded  strata. 

The  Keewatin  schists  and  Laurentian  granitoid  gneisses  are  found 
oftentimes  to  be  apparently  interbedded.  At  other  times  the  junction 
is  of  the  most  irregular  sort,  tongues  of  schists  running  into  the  granite, 
or  masses  of  it  being  contained  in  the  granite  and  gneiss.  The  gneiss 
acts  in  many  places  as  though  it  had  been  in  a  fluid  state  intruding 
the  schists,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  junction,  instead  of 
being  that  of  interlaminated  sediments,  is  that  of  a  set  of  schistose 
rocks  which  have  been  intruded  by  fluid  ones,  the  fluid  material  often 
placing  itself  along  the  parting  of  the  schist,  at  other  times  cutting 
across  it  or  including  fragments  of  it.  If  this  conclusion  is  true  the 
supposed  conformable  junction  of  the  two  series  at  certain  localities  is 
no  proof  of  true  conformity,  because  the  foliation  of  the  granitoid 
gneisses,  if  these  rocks  were  once  viscid  or  plastic,  is  quite  independent 
of  any  arrangement  due  to  sedimentation  that  they  may  have  possessed. 
This  conclusion  does  not  imply  that  the  gneisses  and  schists  may  not 
have  been  originally  sedimentary  and  conformable.  However,  the 
author  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  granitoid  gneisses  of  the  Lauren- 
tian were  never  aqueous  sediments. 

The  granitic  intrusions  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods  are  groux)ed  into 
ten  main  centers.  The  granite  cuts  both  the  granitoid  gneiss  (Lauren- 
tian) and  the  various  rocks  of  the  Keewatin  series,  and  is  therefore  of 
later  age  than  either.  A  granite,  the  intrusive  character  of  which  is 
undoubted,  sometimes  merges  in  the  same  rock  mass  into  a  granitoid 
gneiss.  There  is  a  marked  association  of  felsites  or  microgranites  with 
the  main  granite  mass,  there  being  an  apparent  tendency  on  the  pait 
of  the  former  to  an  arrangement  concentric  with  the  periphery  of  the 
granite.  Upon  various  sections  a  certain  periodic  arrangement  of  the 
Keewatin  is  made  oiit,  upon  which  as  a  basis  it  is  found  that  the  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  the  series  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000  feet.  As 
to  the  general  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  Keewatin « the  condosion 
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is  reached  that  they  have  been  laid  down  and  folded  within  a  trough 
in  the  Laurentian  formation. 

Herrick,  Tight,  and  Jones,^^  in  1886,  find  on  the  north  shore  of 
lake  Superior  three  distinct  groups  of  rocks  with  their  respective  in- 
trusives,  granitic,  srflistose,  and  conglomeratic.  The  granites  are  found 
underlying  the  schists  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  they  have  been  * 
intruded  beneath  them,  although  similar  granites  constitute  the  peb- 
bles of  the  basement  conglomerates  in  the  schists.  The  scliists  are  met. 
amorphosed  at  contacts  with  the  granites;  the  schists  and  schist-con- 
glomerates especially,  in  several  places,  have  been  altered  to  i)orphyry 
and  felsite-porphyry  by  contact  with  the  eruptives.  The  tliird  group 
consists  of  basement  conglomerates,  consisting  of  fragments  of  all  the 
varieties  of  rock  included  in  the  other  two  series.  Periodic  overflows  of 
igneous  matter  have  left  va«t  sheets  of  dii^ase,  and  there  is  a  strong 
interaction  between  the  sedimentary  and  eruptive  rocks. 

McKellab,^  in  1888,  describes  the  Animikie  on  the  north  shore  of 
lake  Superior  as  always  resting  unconformably  upon  the  crystalline 
and  schistose  rocks  to  which  the  terra  Huronian  is  applied,  the  con- 
tacts being  found  at  many  points.  In  lithological characteristics  these 
two  series  ai-e  fundamentally  difterent.  The  original  Huronian  and 
the  schists  underlying  the  Animikie  are  compared,  and  it  is  concluded 
that  they  are  the  equivalent  of  these  rocks  rather  than  of  the  Ani- 
mikie series;  therefore  the  latter  is  later  than  the  Huronian.  The  con- 
tacts of  the  Animikie  and  Keweenawan  formations  show  that  there  is 
an  unconformity  by  erosion  between  the  two. 

Lawson,  ^  in  1888,  reports  on  the  geology  of  the  Rainy  lake  region. 
The  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  Archean, 
as  at  the  lake  of  the  Woods.  The  upper  is  a  bedded  schistose  and 
nietaniorphic  series,  while  the  lower  is  granitic,  gneissic  or  syenitic  in 
character.  In  tlie  uiiper  division  two  groups  are  recognized,  one  the 
Keewatin  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  and  the  other,  inferior  in  position, 
is  given  the  name  Ooutchiching.  In  the  lower  division  distinctions  of 
stratigraphical  sequence  and  relationship,  if  any  such  ever  existed, 
have  been  obliterated,  and  for  this  the  term  Laurentian  is  retained. 
These  rocks  can  be  classitied  only  on  a  petrographical  basis.  The  con- 
t^iicts  of  the  Keewatin  with  the  Ooutchiching  and  Laurentian  are  very 
frequent.  The  relations  between  the  Keewatin  and  Laurentian  are 
exsictly  like  those  described  as  maintaining  upon  the  lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  schists  are  intruded  by  the  granite,  fragments  of  the 
former  being  included  in  the  latter,  and  they  are  sometimes  fiised  at 
the  contact.  Yery  frequently  near  the  point  of  junction  the  Keewatin 
rocks  become  more  crystalline  and  are  glistening  hornblende-schists. 

At  two  localities  basal  conglomerates  are  found  between  the  Keewa- 
tin and  Ooutchiching.    At  the  first  of  these,  Rat-root  bay,  Keewatin 
conglomerate  rests  upon  Ooutchiching  schists,  the  conglomerates  con- 
taining water- worn  fragment^  of  quartz  and  bowlders  of  granite.    The 
Bull.  86—5 
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second  is  at  Grassy  lake,  where  there  is  a  i)ebbly  conglomerate  at  the 
base  of  the  Keewatin.  The  contacts  of  the  Keewatin  and  Coutchi- 
ching  are  usually  in  apjiareiit  conformity,  and  the  mapping  of  the  series 
is  made  to  rest  upon  lithologieal  characters  rather  than  upon  structural 
discordance,  although  it  is  recognized  that  the  conglomerates  at  the 
two  localities  mentioned  are  indicative  of  erosion,  at  least  in  some 
places,  between  the  two  series.  The  apparent  accordance  affords  little 
evidence  as  to  the  question  of  original  conformity  or  unconformity, 
because  the  two  formations  have  been  squeezed  together;  but  the 
marked  contrast  in  lithologieal  characters  indicates  an  abrupt  change 
in  the  conditions  of  formation. 

The  thickness  of  the  Keewatin  rocks  is  calculated  td  be  about  five 
miles.  The  rocks  are  found  in  the  main  to  be  of  clastic  origin,  but 
probably  in  the  nature  of  volcanic  d6bris  rather  than  water-deposited 
sediments,  although  a  small  quantity  of  the  materials  is  of  the  latter 
character.  The  volcanic  d6bris  of  the  Keewatin  has  a  basic  and  an 
acid  division,  the  latter  being  higher  in  the  series  than  the  former. 
Microscopical  study  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  series  ha«  been 
subjected  to  great  i)ressure,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fracture  of  the 
grains  as  well  as  by  the  schistose  structure.  The  granite  bowlders 
found  in  the  conglomerates  may  either  be  ordinary  detritus  or  may 
have  been  brought  up  from  beneath  by  volcanic  forces,  although  the 
former  is  the  more  probable.  All  of  the  granites  of  the  region  appear 
to  be  in  soihe  degree  later  than  the  Keewatin  rocks,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  there  was  not  a  granite  shore  for  the  basin  in  which  the 
Keewatin  rocks  were  deposited.  The  author  has  no  doubt  that  the 
original  floor  upon  which  the  Keewatin  and  Coutchiching  rocks  were 
deposited  was  fused  at  the  time  of  disturbance  and  appears  now  to  us 
as  the  foliated  granite  of  the  Laureutian.  The  granite  bowlders  of  the 
Keewatin  agglomerates  may  have  been  derived  from  a  granite  basement 
now  obliterated  by  subsequent  plutonic  frision. 

The  Coutchiching  series  consists  of  mica-schists,  or  mica-schists  in 
which  feldspar  is  present.  Hornblende  has  been  observed  only  in  one 
instance.  Xo  limestones  or  conglomerates  have  been  discovered.  The 
schistose  structure  is  believed  to  represent  original  sedimentation.  Cal- 
culating the  thickness  upon  this  basis,  it  is  found  that  the  formation 
has  an  average  thickness  of  4  or  5  miles.  The  relations  of  the  Coutchi- 
ching series  to  the  Laureutian  are  foui^d  to  be  precisely  the  same  as 
between  the  Keewatin  and  Laureutian.  In  the  Coutchiching  series 
there  are  no  intercalations  of  recognizable  volcanic  rocks  such  as  are 
found  in  the  Keewatin,  the  rocks  being  acid  crystalline  schists  which 
are  regarded  as  ordinary  metamorphosed  quartzose  sediments,  with 
perhaps  also  volcanic  material,. although  in  no  place  has  it  been  possi- 
ble conclusively  to  prove  this. 

The  Laurentian  gneiss  is  intermixed  with  granite  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  impossible  at  times  to  separate  them.    Its  structure,  if  it  has 
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any,  i&  so  complex  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  work  it  out,  and,  while 
part8  of  the  granite  seem  to  belong  to  the  Lauren tian  proper,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  granitic  eruptions  have  occurred  in  this  series  after  the  main 
mass  of  the  rock  had  solidified.  The  belts  of  Keewatin  rocks  which 
encircle  the  Laurentian  areas  are  anastomosing  or  confluent,  forming  a 
continuous  retiform  area,  the  meshes  being  occupied  by  the  Laurentian 
gneiss.  At  their  nodes  or  points  of  confluence,  these  belts  have  their 
greatest  width.  The  Coutchiching  schists  dip  away  from  the  Lau- 
rentian bosses  in  all  directions,  so  that  the  general  anticlinal  struc- 
ture of  the  belt  is  made  up  of  three  anticlinal  domes.  These  relations 
are  taken  to  mean  that  the  surrounding  schistose  rocks  represent  sedi- 
mentary beds  which  have  been  thrust  aside  by  the  entering  granite. 
Along  the  contacts  of  the  Laurentian  and  Coutchiching  are  found  such 
minerals  as  andalusite,  staurolite,  and  garnet.  Besides  the  granite 
masses,  which  cut  all  three  of  the  previous  series  and  thus  are  later  tban 
all,  are  also  numerous  diabase  and  trap  dikes,  which  cut  the  series 
mentioned  and  the  granite  besides. 

Ingall,^  in  1888,  in  describing  the  mines  and  mining  of  lake  Superior, 
finds  the  rocks  to  consist  of  Laurentian  gneisses  and  granite,  within 
which  are  found  considerable  areas  of  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks  and 
metamorphic  slates,  considered  to  be  Huronian,  while  overlying  these, 
chiefly  about  Thunder  bay  and  lake  Nipigon,  are  the  sedimentary  and 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Auimikie,  Nipigon,  and  Keweenian  groups,  which 
are  in  approximately  a  horizontal  position  and  contrast  markedly  with 
the  steeply  inclined  or  almost  vertical  older  rocks.  The  Animikie  for- 
mation is  divisible  into  an  upper  and  lower  portion.  The  chief  charac- 
ter of  the  lower  division  is  the  preponderance  of  siliceous  rock,  such  as 
chert  andjasper,  which  are  often  accompanied  by  ferruginous  dolomite 
with  magnetite;  while  the  upper  division  is  formed  for  the  most  part  of 
black,  soft  argillaceous  argillites,  which  are  occasionally  dolomitic  and  fer- 
ruginous, and  sometimes  contain  silica  in  such  proporticm  as  to  approach 
the  character  of  the  lower  division.  The  thickness  of  the  Animikie  is 
placed  at  12,000  feet.  The  traps  of  the  Animikie  are  concluded  to  be 
intrusive,  frequently  breaking  as  they  do  across  the  beds.  In  one  case  a 
sheet  is  seen  to  divide  into  three  tongues.  The  dark  color  of  the  upper 
division  of  the  Animikie  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon.^  Patches  of 
basal  conglomerates  are  occasionally  found  at  the  base  of  the  Animikie, 
lying  in  hollows  in  the  old  Arcliean  sea  bottom,  the  fragments  consisting 
in  general  of  granitic^material. 

Selwyn,'^  in  1890,  announces  the  discovery  by  Ingall  of  traces  of  a 
fossil  in  the  Animikie  rocks.  A  part  of  the  impressions  are  pronounced 
by  Matthew  to  be  similar  to  Bophyton,  while  for  others  the-nam'es 
Taonicbuites  and  Ctenichnites  are  proposed.  A  part  of  them  are  of 
similar  origin  with  characteristic  tracks  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  the 
St.  John  group  of  New  Brunswick, 
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Lawson,'*  in  1890,  di8(*us8es  tbe  internal  relations  and  taxonomy  ol 
the  Archean  of  central  Canada.  The  Keewatiu  and  Contchicliing  are 
again  described  and  the  characteristic  contacts  which  they  have  witli 
the  Laurentian.  To  the  upper  division,  the  Keewatin  and  Coutchiching, 
since  they  are  sedimentary  rocks,  the  principles  of  stratigraphical  geol- 
ogy apply,  and  to  cover  these  two  series  is  proposed  tbe  term  Ontarian,  • 
of  systetnic  value.  The  principles,  applicable  to  the  lower  division,  the 
Laurentian,  are  those  of  eruptive  geology,  since  these  rocks  are  of 
igneous  origin.  In  the  Laurentian  there  are  at  least  two  generations  of 
rocks  which  are  distinguishable  in  the  Hunter  island  district^  but  both 
are  the  result  of  the  crystallization  of  a  subcnistal  magma. 

Bbll,^  in  1890,  gives  the  following  as  the  chief  Ilurouian  areas 
about  lake  Superior,  in  Ontario.  An  important  area  lies  around  Michi- 
picoten  at  the  northeast  angle  of  lake  Superior,  ruuning  for  60  miles 
west  and  20  miles  south  of  that  x>oint,  and  extending  inland  to  Dog 
lake,  a  distance  of  45  miles.  Another  large  area  streti  lies  from  the 
Pic  river  eastward  or  inland  to  Nottamasagarmi  lake,  and  westward 
mingled  with  gi*anites  and  greenstones,  to  Nipigon  bay.  Two  exten- 
sive belts  run  eastward  from  lake  Nipigon,  one  of  which  crosses  Long 
lake.  West  of  Thunder  bay,  and  stretehing  to  the  international 
boundary  line,  there  is  a  large  area  which  gives  off  arms  to  the  north- 
east and  southwest;  and  several  belts  and  compa<*t  and  straggling 
areas  occur  between  this  and  tbe  lake  of  the  Woods  basin,  one  of  which 
follows  the  course  of  the  Seine  river.  The  lake  of  the  Woods  area, 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to,  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
northern  division  of  that  lake.  An  important  belt  starts  between 
Bainy  lake  and  lake  of  the  Woods,  and  running  northeastward  has  a 
breadth  of  45  miles  where  it  crosses  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway.    Minnietakie  and  Sturgeon  lakes  lie  within  this  bolt. 

The  Huronian  is  divided  into  a  lower  and  upper  division,  although 
no  horizon  has  been  agreed  upon  at  which  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
two  even  locally.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  the  two  divisions 
are  unconformable  or  that  the  lower  part  of  the  np])er  division  are  basal 
conglomerates.  Conglomerates  are  found  indifferently  throughout  both 
lower  and  upper  divisions. 

The  lowe»  division  includes  the  Keewatin  of  Lawson  and  its  equiva- 
lents. It  consists  largely  of  a  variety  of  crystalline  schists,  in  which 
the  prevailing  color  is  dark  green  or  gray.  Among  these  may  be  enu- 
merated micaceous,  dioritic,  chloritic,  argillaceous,  hornblcndic,  talcDid, 
felsitic,  epidotic,  siliceous,  dolomitic,  and  plumbagenous.  There  are  also 
crystalline  diorites  or  diabases  of  various  shades  of  gray  and  greenish 
^ay  (mostly  dark),  argillaceous  and  dioritic  slate-conglomerates,  gran- 
ites and  syenites,  impure,  banded,  and  schistose  iron  ores,  dolomites  and 
imperfect  gneisses.  Among  the  commoner  of  the  rocks  of  this  division 
are  fine  grained  mica-schists  and  dark  green  dioritic  or  hornbleudic 
schists.    Two  kinds  of  conglomerates  are  also  abundant,  one  having  an 
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argillaceous  matrix  with  rounded  pebbles  of  syenite  and  granite  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  some  of  the  otlier  Huronian  rocks,  but  very  seldom  of 
gneiss;  the  other  with  a  dioritic  matrix,  and  often  with  rounded  pebbles 
also.  But,  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  what  were  formerly  considered 
as  pebbles  are  really  concretions  of  a  lenticular  form,  and  diflfering  but 
slightly  £rom  the  matrix  in  color  and  composition.  They  are  best  seen 
on  wetted  surfaces  of  cross  sections  of  the  rock,  where  they  appear  as 
parallel  elongated  patches  tapering  to  a  point  at  eai'h  end.  Both  hema- 
tite and  magnetic  iron  ores  are  common  in  these  rocks.  Qneiss  is  not 
common  in  the  Huronian,  and  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  Lauren tian 
gneiss  in  being  imi)erfect  and  slightly  calcareous. 

In  the  upper  division  of  the  Huronian  i)robably  the  most  abundant 
rock  in  Ontario  is  what  may  be  called  a  graywacke,  but  which  in  the 
older  reports  was  often  styled  a  ^' slate  conglomerate;''  but  it  also  in- 
cludes clay-slates,  argillites,  felsites,  quartzites,  ordinary  conglomer- 
ates,  jas[)er  conglomerates,  breccias,  dolomites,  serpentine,  etc.  In 
some  localities  the  nearly  vertical  bands  of  quartzite,  having  withstood 
denudation  better  than  the  other  rocks,  remain  as  conspicuous  hUls  or 
ridges,  and  this  circumstance  has  caused  their  relative  volume  in  the 
series  to  be  overrated  by  superficial  observers.  The  materials  forming 
the  graywackes  and  the  stratified  quartzose  diorites  have  been  derived 
ft'om  volcanic  sources.  The  igneous  character  of  the  Huronian  is  further 
shown  by  the  large  masses  and  areas  ot  greenstone  (diorites  or  dia- 
bases), gianites,  syenites,  and  other  eruptive  rocks  which  are  so  largely 
mingled  with  both  the  lower  and  upper  portions  of  the  Huronian  sys- 
tem in  all  parts  of  their  distribution,  forming  indeed  one  of  its  charac- 
teristic features.  The  crystalline  greenstones  occur  either  as  compact 
areas,  wide  elongated  ma^sses,  dikes,  or  thick  interstratifying  beds  in 
nearly  all  the  Huronian  areas.  In  many  cases  the  dioritic  schists  may 
have  been  originally  massive,  but  assumed  the  cleaved  structure  by 
X>ressure  when  incorporated  among  stratified  masses.  The  commonest 
position  of  the  granite  and  syenite  areas  is  within  but  toward  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Huronian  tracts ;  but  they  sometimes  occur  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  country,  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  or  at  a  distance  from  them  in 
the  direction  of  the  longer  axis  of  the  Huronian  areas. 

Unconformably  above  the  Huronian  is  the  (Cambrian  system,  which 
comprises,  in  the  ascending  order,  the  Animikie,  Nipigon,  and  Potsdam 
formations. 

The  Animikie  fonnation,  in  ascending  order,  consists  of  arenaceous 
conglomerate,  with  pebbles  of  quartz,  Jasper,  and  slate,  seen  on  the 
north  shore  of  Thunder  bay;  of  thinly  bedded  cherts,  mostly  of  dark 
colors,  with  argillaceous  and  dolomitic  beds;  of  black  and  dark  argil- 
lites, and  flaggy  bhu'k  shales,  with  sandstones  and  ferruginous  dolo- 
mitic bands  and  arenaceous  beds,  often  ricli  in  magnetic  iron,  together 
with  layers  and  intnisive  masses  of  trap  (diabase).  The  Animikie  for- 
mation occupies  a  great  triangular  area  uoHh  and  west  of  lake  Supe* 
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rior,  the  base  of  which  is  GOmiles  in  length  and  the  arms  40  and  80  inilen, 
respectively. 

The  Nipigon  formation,  resting  with  apparent  unconformity  upon  the 
Animikie  formation,  is  characterized  by  reddish  marls,  sandstones,  and 
conglomerates,  with  a  large  proportion  of  variously  colored-  trappean 
beds  and  masses,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  amygdaloidal.  The 
Nipigon  formation  occupies  a  great  area  about  Niplgon  lake  and  con* 
siderable  areas  at  the  east  end  of  lake  Superior  and  on  Michipicoten 
island. 

On  the  east  side  of  Hudson  bay  and  on  the  islands  off  the  coast  vol- 
canic and  sedimentarj'^  rocks  are  largely  developed,  comprising  con- 
glomerates, sandstones,  limestones,  chert  breccias,  shales,  quartzites, 
argillites,  porphyries,  crystalline  traps,  amygdaloids,  tufas,  etc.  The 
upper  part  of  these  may  correspond  to  the  Nipigon  and  the  lower  to 
the  Animikie. 

.  The  sandstones  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  of  the  peninsnla  between  Goulais 
and  Batchawana  bays,  isle  Parisienne,  etc;.,  seem  to  be  of  Potsdam 
age.  These  sandstones  are  mostly  red,  but,  unlike  the  Nipigon  forma- 
tion, they  appear  to  be  free  from  local  disturbance  and  lie  almost  flat. 
Although  they  resemble  some  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Nii)igon  series 
at  Mamainse  in  red  color,  they  are  believed  to  be  newer  and  probably 
unconformable  to  them. 

Lawson,^  in  1891,  states  that  the  granite  of  Saganaga  lake  is  found 
with  abundant  and  clearly  observed  evidences  of  eruption,  breaking 
through  the  Keewatin  rocks,  including  the  upi\er  Vermilion  fraginent^l 
rocks  of  Ogishki  lake  with  their  associated  slates  and  grits.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  the  break  between  the  upper  and  lower  Vermilion,  de- 
scribed by  Van  Hise,  is  within  the  Keewatin  group,  dividing  it  into  an 
upper  and  lower  series,  and  that  this  break  is  therefore  below  the 
Animikie.  It  is  further  said  that  the  conglomerates  of  the  upjjer 
Kaministiquia  series  come  out  close  to  the  shores  of  Thunder  bay  and 
form  the  basement  upon  which  the  undisturbed  Animikie  rocks  rest  with 
strongly  marked  unconformity.  The  following  succession  for  the  region 
northwest  of  lake  Superior  is  presented:  Keweenawan  or  Nipig<m 
gi*oup;  unconformity;  Animikie  group  (possibly  Huronian);  uno>on- 
formity;  upper  Keewatin  series,  unconformity;  lower  Keewatin 
series;  unconformity  (?) ;  Coutchiching  group;  eruptive  unconformity; 
Laurentian  system,  tlie  granites  and  gneisses  of  which  cut  both  Kee- 
watin and  Ooutchiching  groups. 

Smyth  (II.  L.),**  in  1891,  describes  the  structural  geology  of  Steep 
Rock  lake,  Ontario.  The  lake  is  roughly  in  the  shai)e  of  a  letter  M,  the 
top  is  to  the  north,  and  its  arms  conform  to  the  strike  of  the  rock  series. 
Tiie  rocks  are  divisible  into  three  principal  groups.  The  lower  consists 
of  granites  and  gneisses,  and  is  designated  as  the  basement  complex, 
liesting  upon  the  basement  complex  is  a  series  of  rocks  about  5,000  feet 
in  thickness,  composed  of  nine  persistent  formations,  which  together 
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constitute  the  Steep  Eock  series.  Lying  across  the  edges  of  the  Steep 
Book  series,  at  the  southeastern  part  of  the  lake,  is  a  later  series  of 
granites,  porpliyries,  and  hornblende  rocks  which  pass  ujiward  into 
tbe  schists  of  the  Aticokan  river  and  ariA  designated  the  Aticokan 
series.  The  granites  and  gneisses  of  the  basal  complex  are  cut  by  vari- 
ous dikes,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  those  wbich  supx)lied  pebbles  to 
the  conglomerate  at  the  base  of  the  Steep  Kock  series;  those  which 
traverse  both,  the  basement  complex  and  the  Steep  Eock  series  but 
have  been  subjected  to  the  folding;  and,  third,  a  single  massive  dike 
which  is  subsequent  to  the  latest  period  of  folding. 

The  formations  of  the  Steep  Eock  series,  in  ascending  order,  are  con- 
glomerate, lower  limestone,  ferruginous  horizon,  interbedded  crystal- 
line traps,  calcareous  green  schists,  upper  conglomerate,  greenstones 
and  greenstone-schists,  agglomerate,  and  dark  gray  clay -slate.  It  is 
then  a  series  of  sediments  and  interbedded  eruptives. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  the  lake  this  series  dips  at  very  steep  an- 
gles, ranging  from  60^  to  80^  ayray  from  the  basement  rocks,  upon 
which  they  hang  as  a  time-worn  fringe  having  no  extension  inland.  The 
basal  part  of  the  Steep  Eock  series  is  a  bed  having  a  maximum  thick- 
ness of  nearly  a  hundred  feet,  presenting  the  various  phases  of  a  con- 
glomerate, coarse  and  fine,  and  quartzite  and  quartz-schists  with  feld- 
spar. The  lowest  member  contains  rounded  and  waterworn  pebbles  ot 
quartz  and  greenstone,  the  largest  being  a  foot  in  diameter.  Near  the 
junction  of  the  Steep  Eock  series  and  basal  complex  both  are  some- 
times very  similar  in  composition,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the 
lines  between  them  by  this  criterion.  There  is  an  apparent  transition 
from  one  rock  into  the  other.  The  transition  zone  has  a  highly  schist- 
ose structure  in  the  regional  direction,  which  crosses  the  course  of  con- 
tact and  the  bedding  nearly  at  right  angles  and  is  traced  from  the  tran- 
sition zone  into  the  undoubted  granite  into  which  it  gradually  dies  out. 
This  transition  is  explained  as  due  to  probable  disintegration  of  the 
basement  complex  before  the  Steep  Eock  series  was  deposited,  combined 
with  subsequent  powerful  dynamic  movements  which  have  affected  both 
series. 

The  Steep  Eock  series  is  folded  into  an  eastern  synclinal,  a  middle 
anticlinal,  and  a  western  synclinal,  the  latter  being  faulted.  The  axes 
of  these  folds  have  a  high  pitch  to  the  southward,  varying  from  60°  to 
nearly  DO^.  Throughout  the  whole  area  is  a  regional  cleavage  which 
has  a  nearly  uniform  direction  transverse  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Steep  Eock  series  and  also  the  contact  between  this  series  and  the 
basement  complex.  This  ha«  largely  obliterated  the  original  lamina- 
tion of  the  sediments  and  is  now  the  dominant  structure.  It  is  there- 
fore the  last  force  which  has  left  its  marks  upon  the  rocks  of  the  lake. 
Before  this  last  force  acted  upon  the  rocks,  the  Steep  Eock  series  had 
been  folded  into  a  southwestward  dipping  monoclinal  which,  under  the 
action  of  the  cleavage-producing  force  in  a  northeast  and  southwest 
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direction,  caused  the  present  fluted  outcrop  of  the  formations  of  the 
Steep  Rock  series.  That  the  basement  complex  itself  yielded  to  this 
latter  force  is  shown  by  the  irregular  outcrops  of  the  dikes  cutting  it. 
As  a  result  of  the  study  the  following  general  conclusions  are  reached : 
The  contact  of  the  lowest  horizon  of  the  Steep  Eock  series  with  the 
basement  complex  is  one  of  erosion.  The  complex  at  the  time  of  the 
deposition  of  the  Steep  Rock  series  was  made  up  of  consolidated  crys- 
talline rockd^and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  it  has  since  under- 
gone fusion  or  recurred  to  the  condition  of  a  magma.  The  rocks  of  the 
Steep  Rock  series  have  been  subjected  at  two  periods,  more  or  less  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  to  great  orotechnic  forces,  which  acted — ^the  first 
in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  and  the  second  in  a  northwest 
and  southeast  direction.  The  latter  force  has  imposed  upou  all  the 
rocks  of  the  region  a  northeast  structure  which  has  largely,  but  not 
entirely,  obliterated  preexisting  landnation  in  the  sedinlents  and 
schists  of  the  Steep  Rock  series.  The  two  orotechnic  actions  have 
produced  great  developments  of  autoclastic  schists,  both  in  the  gran- 
ites and  in  the  rocks  of  the  Steep  Rock  series,  the  present  structure 
of  which  was  induced  and  determined  in  direction  by  the  later  force. 

SECTION  II.  WORK  OF  THE  EARLY  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGISTS  AND 

ASSOCIATES. 

Schoolcraft,**  in  1821,  in  his  Narrative  Journal  of  Travels  in  the 
Northwest,  makes  various  observations  on  the  crystalline  rocks.  At 
Granite  point  is  found  a  bluflf  of  granite  which  is  traversed  by  irregu- 
lar veins  of  greenstone  trap.  The  sandstone  laps  upon  the  granite  and 
fits  into  its  irregular  indentations  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  to  have 
assumed  that  position  subsequently  to  the  upheaving  of  the  granite. 
Its  horizontality  is  preserved  even  to  the  immediate  point  of  contact t. 
All  the  rock  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is  either  red  or 
gray  variegated  sandstone,  which  appears  to  be  referable  to  one  forma- 
tion. On  passing  by  the  Porcupine  mountains,  the  red  sandstone  is 
visible  along  the  shore  in  a  position  nearly  vertical,  dipping  under  the 
lake  toward  the  north.  Red  sandstone  in  a  vertical  position  is  found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  river  and  for  a  few  miles  beyond  it 
toward  Chequamegon  bay.  On  the  St.  Louis  river,  after  passing  red 
sandrock  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  a 
slate  (argillite)  in  a  vfertical  position  traversed  by  greenstone  and  milky 
quartz.  At  the  grand  portage  of  the  St.  Louis  the  country  is  rough, 
consisting  of  slate  in  a  vertical  position.  This  continues  for  a  long 
way  and  is  succeeded  by  hornblende,  which  continues  to  the  head  of 
Grand  rapids. 

Catlin,^'  in  1840,  finds  the  red  pipestone  quarries  of  the  coteau  des 
Prairies  to  consist  of  a  perfectly  stratified  rock  in  layers  of  light  gray 
and  rose  or  flesh  colored  quartz,  the  deposit  being  evidently  sedimen- 
tary and  of  secondary  age. 
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Locke/'*  in  1844,  describes  the  rocks  of  Copper  harbor  as  well  as  the 
whole  of  Keweenaw  x>eninsala  as  decidedly  metamorphic,  showing 
every  degree  of  change  produced  by  igneous  action,  from  unchanged 
sandstone  to  compact  greenstone.  The  original  stratification  is  gener- 
ally more  or  less  evident;  some  layers  bear  evidence  of  semifdsion  with 
a  corresi)onding  degree  of  induration,  while  others  seem  scarcely  to 
have  been  altered. 

OuNNiNOHAM,^*  in  1845,  Sanders,**  in  1845,  Campbell,"  Sanders,*' 
Gray/*  in  1845,  Gray,'*'  in  1840,  give  various  detailed  observations  as 
to  the  mineral  regions  of  lake  Superior,  but  give  little  or  nothing  of 
structural  interest. 

BoaBRS,'^  in  1846,  describes  the  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of 
lake  Sui^erior  as  resting  unconformably  upon  highly  inclined  slate  rocks, 
undoubtedly  Primal,  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  New  York  sur- 
vey at  Chocolate  and  Carp  rivers,  and  therefore  of  post- Paleozoic  age. 

Owen,**  in  1847,  finds  the  horizontal  sandstone  to  overlap  the  ciys- 
talline  and  metamorphic  formations  at  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Chippewa  land  district  near  the  falls  of  the  streams  flowing  into  the 
Mississippi.  The  region  to  the  north  is  based  upon  crystalline,  gra- 
nitic, and  other  intrusive  rocks.  ^NTorth  of  the  summit  levels  of  the 
Chippewa  land  district  the  peculiar  formations  of  the  lake  Superior 
countey  commence.  These  are  red  sandstones,  marls,  and  conglomer- 
ates, occasionally  penetrated  by  intrusive  ranges  of  hornblende,  green- 
stone, trap,  and  amygdaloid  similar  in  their  general  aspect  to  the  con- 
temporaneous ranges  of  igneous  rocks  which  occur  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Michigan.  Besides  this  trap  formation,  there  is  an  entirely 
distinct  trap  system  in  immediate  juKtaposition  with  which  strata  have 
been  discovered  which  are  as  old  as  if  not  older  than  the  Lingula  beds  of 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  New  York. 

LooKE,*^  in  1847,  speaks  of  the  relation  of  the  trap  rock  and  sand- 
stone at  Presque  isle,  and  submits  a  drawing  of  it. 

Whitney,**  in  1847,  describes  the  wide  band  of  trappean  rocks  com- 
mencing at  the  extremity  of  Keweenaw  point  as  continuing  its  course 
uninterruptedly  as  far  as  the  Montreal  river.  Its  distance  from  the 
lake  between  Portage  and  Ontonagon  is  generally  from  8  to  10  miles. 
The  highestfand  most  imposing  cliffs  are  found  north  and  east  of  Ago- 
gebic  lake.  Beyond  Agogebic  lake  the  trap  range  widens  and  forms 
several  ridges,  between  which  it  is  not  impossible  that  there  may  be 
sandstone.  The  Porcupine  mountains  embrace  a  system  of  trappose 
rocks  in  three  tolerably  distinct  ranges.  All  the  country  north  of  the 
northern  edge  of  the  trap  range  from  the  Ontonagon  to  the  Montreal, 
with  the  excei^tion  of  the  trappose  rocks  of  the  Porcupine  mountains,  is* 
covered  by  the  red  sandstone  of  lake  Superior. 

Owen,**  in  1847,  gives  many  details  of  the  formations  of  the  interior 
of  the  Chippewa  land  district,  and  of  the  formation  of  lake  Superior. 
In  the  first  district  are  seen  many  varieties  of  granite,  syenite,  green- 
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stones,  hornblende-rock,  gneiss,  and  mica-slate.  Maguesian  and  mag. 
netic  slates  are  capped  unconformably  by  pebbly  sandstones  for  nearly 
a  mile  along  Black  river.  The  red  sandstone  of  lake  Superior  on  Ray- 
monds creek  is  estimated  by  Baud^Ml  to  be  10,000  feet  in  thicknesB. 

Norwood,*^  in  1847,  describes  various  rocks  on  the  St.  Louis  river 
in  the  district  between  Fond  du  Lac  and  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Montreal  river  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Wis- 
consin river  by  way  of  lake  Flambeau.  On  the  St.  Louis  river  a  con- 
glomerate is  found  to  rest  unconformably  upon  the  lower  slates,  the 
junction  of  the  slates  and  conglomerates  being  exposed. 

Rogers,**'  in  1848,  remarks  that  the  south  shore  of  lake  Superior  is 
outlined  by  a  series  of  east  and  west  dikes. 

.  Whitney,**  in  1848,  finds  in  the  townships  near  the  Anse  fos'siliferous 
limestone,  which  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  and  has  been  deposited  on 
the  lake  Superior  sandstone. 

Foster,*''  in  1848,  in  passing  from  Copper  harbor  to  L'Anse,  finds 
that  the  trap,  instead  of  being  forced  through  the  layer  of  sandstone, 
as  on  the  northern  slope  of  Keweenaw  point,  protrudes  through  a  fissure 
in.  it,  causing  an  anticlinal  axis.  A  few  miles  farther  south  the  sand- 
stone is  nearly  horizontal,  being  in  a  series  of  genile  undulations.  At 
L'Anse  the  sandstones  overlie  the  taleose,  argillaceous,  and  hornblendic 
slates  unconformably,  while  15  miles  southeast  of  L'Anse  the  granites 
protrude  through  these  schists. 

Upon  the  Michigamme  river  were  found  in  order  beds  of  quartz  and 
feldspar,  hornblende,  and  specular  oxide  of  iron,  associated  with  taleose 
and  argillaceous  schists.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Michigamme  (Sec.  1, 
T.  46  N.,  R.  30  W.)  is  a  hill  170  feet  high,  which  exposes  a  very  large 
mass  of  nearly  pure  specular  oxide  of  iron.  .  About  40  feet  from  the 
escarpment  is  a  metamoi^hic  rock  composed  of  rounded  particles  of 
quartz  and  feldspar  with  masses  of  ore  intermingled  like  the  pebbles  of 
a  conglomerate. 

Iron  ore  and  marble  were  observed  along  the  Menominee,  as  well  as 
various  other  kinds  of  rocks,  including  granite,  hornblende-slate,  tal- 
eose slate,  etc.  At  Sandy  portage,  on  the  Menominee,  is  a  class  of  i)lu- 
tonic  rocks  older  than  the  traps  of  Keweenaw  point,  which  were  pro- 
truded among  the  slates  and  then  denuded  before  the  depo^tion  of  the 
sandstone;  for  the  slates  are  int.ercalated  among  the  igneous  rocks 
with  a  vertical  inclination,  while  the  sandstone  rests  horizontally  or 
nearly  so  upon  them.  This  sandstone  is  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 
Paleozoic  rocks  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  sandstone  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  upper  peninsula.  Resting  upon  this  sandstone  is  a  lime- 
stone which  is  sparingly  fossiliferous. 

Jackson,*'"  in  1849,  describes  the  sandstone  of  Keweenaw  point  re- 
mote from  the  trap  as  horizontal  or  but  slightly  waving,  while  near  tbe 
trap  rock  it  is  as  high  as  30^.  The  conglomerate  is  limited  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  trap  and  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  finer  grained  sandstone 
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i?rith  which  it  alternates.  At  the  line  of  junction  of  the  trap  rocks  and 
sandstone  the  two  are  interfused,  producing  the  metamorphic  rock 
amygdaloid,  which  resembles  the  vesicular  lavas  of  volcanoes,  but  has 
its  cavities  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  interesting  min- 
erals. On  isle  Boyale  about  one  quarter  of  the  area  is  sandstone  and 
conglomerate  and  the  remainder  trap,  which  formed  ridges  extending 
tbe  whole  length  of  the  island. 

Whitney,^*  in  1849,  describes  the  iron  ore  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan  as  existing  in  the  form  of  solid  ridges  and  knobs  interstratified 
with  banded  jasper,  the  whole  evidently  of  igneous  origin, 

Agassiz,^  in  1850,  describes  the  outlines  of  the  shore  of  lake  Supe- 
rior as  largely  due  to  six  different  sets  of  dikes  of  different  mineral- 
ogical  character,  and  each  system  running  parallel  to  one  of  the  main 
shores  lines,  although  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ascribe  the  form  to  any 
single  geological  event.  Its  position  in  the  main  is  doubtless  deter- 
mined by  a  dislocation  between  the  primitive  range  north  and  the  siedi- 
mentary  deposit  south.  The  rocks  of  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior 
are  extensively  metamorphic.  The  new  red  sandstone  passes  into  por- 
phyries, into  quartzite,  granite  and  gneiss,  the  metamorphism  being 
more  or  less  perfect,  so  that  the  stratification  is  still  sometimes  pre- 
served or  passes  gradually  into  absolutely  massive  rocks. 

Jackson,^^  Dickenson,  McIntyee,  Barnes,  Locke,  Foster  and 
TVhitney,  Gibbs,  Hill,  Burt,  and  Hubbard,  in  1850,  report  upon 
the  mineral  lands  south  of  lake  Superior  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

Jackson,^  (^escribes  the  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  Ke- 
weenaw point  as  existing  there  anterior  to  the  elevation  of  the  trap 
rocks,  being  derived  from  the  deposition  of  fine  sand  and  pebbles  from 
preexisting  Primary  rocks,  such  as  granite,  gneiss,  or  mica- slate.  Por- 
phyry furnishes  a  large  portion  of  the  debris,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is 
not  a  semi-fused  sandstone.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  igneous 
agencies  had  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  pebbles  of  the  con- 
glomerate, for  they  are  rounded  by  the  action  of  water.  From  the 
circumstance  that  the  conglomerate  borders  the  trappean  rocks  it  is 
supposed  an  ancient  shore  may  have  existed  along  that  line.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  finer  sandstone  is  more  remote  from  the  trap  than  the  con- 
glomerate iSj^and  that  it  is  less  uplifted  and  inclined  as  it  recedes  from 
the  trap  band.  Fear  the  junction  of  the  two  rocks  the  strata  dip  25^ 
or  30O,  while  remote  from  it  the  sandstone  is  nearly  horizontal.  The 
mineral  composition,  association,  and  contents  of  the  sandstone  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Jersey,  belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone  series;  and  that  the  lake 
Superior  belongs  to  this  age  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  by 
C.  F.  Merion  of  a  tract  of  limestone  in  the  midst  of  the  sandstone  of 
Keweenaw  T)oint  near  the  Anse.  The  limestone  contains  Fentamenis 
oblonguHj  and  according  to  Whitney  lias  a  dip  of  30°,  while  the  overly- 
ing sandstone  is  horizontal  and  has  been  deposited  around  it.    The 
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sedimentary  strata  have  undergone  great  change  by  tbe  action  of  the 
trap  rocks.  Along  the  line  of  the  junction  a  chemical  combination  of 
the  materials  of  the  sandstones  and  trap  rocks  took  place,  forming  the 
vesicular  trap  called  amygdtkloid,  while  there  has  further  resulted  from 
this  action  a*  breceiated  or  trap  tuff,  consisting  of  broken  pieces  of 
amygdaloid  and  sandstone.  At  other  times  the  sandstone  is  indurated 
into  a  flinty  red  rock  resembling  jasper.  At  the  Copper  falls  mine  is 
a  case  of  what  appears  to  be  an  Ortkocera  in  the  breccia  of  amygdaloid  s 
and  altered  limestones.  May  it  not  have  been  torn  from  a  subjacent 
bed  of  Silurian  limestone  by  the  agency  of  the  intruded  trap  rocks! 
At  the  coast  off  lac  la  Belle  the  sandstone  in  contact  with  trap  has  a 
dip  to  the  south  of  30^,  while  at  point  Isabelle  the  sandstone  cliffs  are 
nearly  horizontal. 

LocKE^  finds  near  UAnse  that  the  trappean  rocks  contain  frag- 
ments of  slate  distributed  through  it  and  converted  into  a  hornstone 
when  in  small  pieces,  like  the  eruptive  granite  of  Pigwacket  mountain, 
Kew  Hampshire.  At  point  !N"o.  2,  west  of  Presque  isle,  is  a  junction  of 
red  sandstone  and  syenite.  The  mass  of  syenite  intersected  by  dikes 
of  trap  is  under  the  sandstone  and  seems  to  have  but  slightly  affected 
it. 

Foster  and  Whitney**  accompany  their  synopsis  of  their  explora- 
tions by  geological  maps  of  the  region  between  Portage  lake  and  the 
Montreal  river,  Keweenaw  point,  isle  Boy  ale,  and  the  region  between 
Keweenaw  bay  and  Chocolate  river. 

Whitney  ^'  finds  the  rocks  in  the  district  between  Portage  lake  and 
the  Ontonagon  river  to  comprise  the  following :  First,  the  red  sand- 
stone of  lake  Superior,  the  age  of  which  can  not  be  determined,  as  it  is 
destitute  of  fossils.  It  lies  directly  upon  the  granitic  rocks.  Second,  a 
bed  of  fossiliferous  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system,  which 
occurs  in  an  isolated  x)osition  and  has  but  a  limits  extent,  and  the 
relations  of  which  to  the  sandstone  have  not  been  determined  with  cer- 
tainty.  Third,  the  trappean  rocks.  Fourth,  granitic  and  syenitic 
rocks,  with  hornblende  and  greenstone.  The  farther  the  red  sand- 
stone is  removed  from  the  trappean  rocks,  so  much  nearer  do  its  strata 
approach  to  the  horizontal  and  also  become  lighter  color  and  more 
fragile.  The  conglomerate  of  Keweenaw  point  occurs  mixed  and  inter- 
calated in  such  a  manner  with  the  sandstone  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
their  common  origin  and  identity  of  age.  In  general  the  beds  of  con- 
glomerate increase  in  frequency  in  nearing  the  trap.  The  sandstone 
does  not  repose  directly  on  the  trap,  but  almost  invariably  a  bed  of 
coarse  pebble  rock  is  found  interposed  between.  A  trap  breccia  found 
at  Cushman's  seems  to  be  a  product  of  the  interfusion  of  trap  aud 
sandstone.  Compact  quartz  rock  or  jasper  occurs  abundantly  in  moun- 
tain masses  in  the  Porcupine  mountains. 

Whitney  describes  a  deposit  of  limestone  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
about  300  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country  near  L'Anse. 
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The  limestone  is  indistinctly  stratified  and  dips  from  z^ro  to  30^  at 
various  points.  At  certain  places  it  contains  numerous  fossils,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  rock  seems  to  be  destitute  of  them.  Among 
the  fossils  are  encrinites,  orthoceratites,  and  others.  The  country 
around  is  low  and  swampy,  but  the  indicatious  are  for  nothing  but 
sandstone  horizontally  stratified.  As  the  limestone  is  apparently 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  30^,  it  seems  evident  that  this  is  the  oldest  rock, 
though  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  stratification  of  the  limestone  is 
very  obscure  and  in  some  places  it  appears  to  lie  nearly  horizontal. 
On  the  data  collected  the  author  feels  unwilling  to  pronounce  which  is 
the  older  formation. 

Poster®'  finds  at  Copper  harbor  the  junction  of  the  trap  and  con- 
glomerate. At  the  point  of  contact  the  trap  is  vesicular,  but  a  few  feet 
distant  amygdaloidal.  The  conglomerate  is  made  up  of  rounded  peb- 
bles of  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  rarely  granite,  cemented  by  a  dark 
iron  sand,  with  carbonate  of  lime  among  the  interstices.  Near  the 
Qttincy  mine  the  conglomerate,  or  rather  sandstone,  containing  quai-tz 
pebbles,  forms  the  gorge  of  the  stream  below  the  falls,  and  differs  es- 
sentially from  that  on  the  northern  slope  of  Keweenaw  point.  Be- 
tween the  sandstone  and  comptust  trap  is  a  bed  of  red  slaty  trap  asso- 
ciated with  amygdaloid.  At  L'Anse  sandstone  and  conglomerate  are 
found  resting  unconformablyupon  chlorite-slate,  novaculite  or  siliceous 
slate.  In  the  Chippewa  land  district  is  found  granite,  gneiss,  horn- 
blende, chlorite,  argillaceous  slates,  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  In  Sec.  1, 
T.  46  N.,  R.  30  W.,  is  a  bed  of  quartz  composed  of  rounded  grains,  with 
small  specks  of  iron  disseminated,  and  Ifirge  rounded  masses  of  the 
same  material  inclosed',  constituting  a  conglomerate.  This  bed  is  15 
feet  in  thickness  and  is  succeeded  again  by  a  specular  iron  exposed  in 
places  to  the  width  of  100  feet. 

The  author  is  disposed  to  phice  the  sandstone  of  lake  Superior  at  the 
base  of  the  fossiliferous  series.  The  unbedded  traps  of  Keweenaw 
point  and  isle  Eoyale  have  broken  through  this  sandstone,  forming  con- 
tinuous lines  of  elevation.  In  receding  from  the  trap  of  Keweenaw 
point  the  inclination  of  the  sandstone  diminishes  rapidly,  and  6  or  6 
miles  away  is  nearly  horizontal.  In  a  fork  of  Torch  river,  on  the  Doug- 
lass Houghton  ;nining  company's  land,  the  sandstone  dips  southerly, 
or  away  from  the  trap.  On  the  north  side  of  the  stream  it  is  seen  rest- 
ing on  the  trap  in  large  blocks.  On  the  south  side  of  Keweenaw  point, 
at  Bete  Grise  bay,  the  sandstone  is  white  and  granular,  destitute  of 
pebbles,  and  dips  southerly  or  away  from  the  trap.  In  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  when  the  water  is  calm,  the  bands  of  sandstone  can  be  seen 
describing  immense  curves  parallel  to  the  *direction  of  the  Bohemian 
range  of  mountains,  and^affording  conclusive  evidence  that  their  bear- 
ing and  upheaval  are  due  to  the  protrusion  of  the  igneous  rocks.  On 
the  east  side  of  Sec.  14,  T.  59  K,  R.  29  W.,  the  sandstone  is  nearly  hori- 
^ntal,  although  removed  but  a  few  miles  from  th6  trap. 
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Burt  ^  finds  on  Keweenaw  point  and  along  the  south  shore  of  hike 
Superior  to  the  mouth  of  Carp  river  and  in  the  Porcupine  mountains 
five  principal  groups  of  rocks :  Primary,  Slates,  Trap,  Conglomerate, 
and  Sandstone.  With  the  Primary  rocks  are  placed  syenite  and  gran- 
ite. Flanking  the  Primary  rocks  is  argillaceous  slate;  flanking  the 
slates  and  resting  upon  them  are  red  and  variegated  sandstones,  and 
these  also  flank  the  Primary  rocks.  The  Trap  rocks  have  a  much  higher 
angle  on  the  southeast  than  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  range,  which 
runs  from  the  northeast  end  of  Keweenaw  point  and  extends  in  a  course 
generally  to  the  southwest..  The  Conglomerate  flanks  the  trap  range 
on  the  northwest,  and  is  miide  up  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  small  bowlders 
l>rincipally  derived  from  the  rocks  of  the  trap  fiimily.  Resting  con- 
formably upon  the  conglomerate  rock  are  a  series  of  alternating  strata 
'  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

HiiBBABD '°  finds,  in  the  district  south  of  lake  Superior,  Primary  and 
Metamorphic  regions,  consisting  of  granite  rocks,  between  which  are 
metamorphic  rocks  which  graduate  into  clay-slate. 

Burt'^  finds  in  the  area  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Fifth  Correc- 
tion line  and  south  by  the  Fourth  Correction  line  and  the  Brul6  river, 
between  ranges  23  and  37,  granite  and  syenite,  talcose  and  argillaceous 
slates,  greenstone  and  hornblende-slat<e,  mica-slates,  coarse  sandstone, 
calciferous  sand  rock,  encrinal  limestone,  red  sandstone  and  red  clay, 
and  magnetic  iron  ore  beds. 

Foster  and  Whitney,"  in  1850,  give  a  systematic  report  on  the 
geology  and  topography  of  the  copper  lands.  On  Ke  ween  aw  point  these 
<M>nsist  of  trappean  rocks  associated  with  conglomerates  and  sandstones. 

On  this  point  are  two  trap  ranges,  the  southern  known  as  the  Bohe- 
mian range.  The  conglomerates  are  volcanic  friction  rocks  rather  than 
the  result  of  erosion.  The  i>ebbles  may  have  received  their  rounded 
shape  by  being  projected  from  fissures  through  water.  The  only  in- 
stance in  the  district  in  which  trap  occurs  remote  fi*om  t  he  lines  of  fissure 
is  in  the  northeast  corner  of  T.  49  N.  B,  36  W.,  where  Silver  mountain  rises 
as  an  isolated  and  dome-shaped  mass  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet.  The 
summit  of  the  rock  consists  of  labrador  and  hornblende,  while  the  sur- 
rouuding  plain  is  covered  with  clay,  resting  on  sandstone  in  a  neai-ly 
horizontal  position.  The  sandstones  and  interbedded,  traps  of  Kewee- 
naw point  and  isle  Royale  dip  in  opposite  directions  and  form  a  synclinal 
trough.  Near  L'Anse  is  a  limited  patch  of  limestone  which  ha«  a  dip 
to  the  eastward  from  25^  to  .30o,  the  limestone  being  distinctly  stratified. 
The  sandstone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  is  horizontal,  and 
it  seems  evident  that  the  limestone  overlies  the  sandstone,  although  the 
position  of  the  inclined  beds  of  the  more  southerly  portion  ofHhe  lime- 
stone is  difficult  to  explain,  since  the  surrounding  country  is  low  and 
level  and  underlain  by  sandstone  and  horizontal  beds.  It  seems  evident 
that  at  this  point  the  country  ha«  been  disturbed  and  upheaved  by 
igneous  action  beneath,  which  has  rais^  the  strata  without  any  ap- 
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X>earance  of  trappean  rocks  at  the  surface.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south  an  elevation  occurs  at  which 
the  strata  of  sandstone  dip  ou  all  sides^  although  there  is  no  igneous 
rock  visible.  From  the  fossils  entombed  in  this  limestone  Hall  con- 
cludes that  the  rocks  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  any  of  the 
following:  The  Potsdam  and  Galciferous  sandstones,  the  Ghazy,  Bml's- 
eye,  and  Black  river  limestones,  perhaps  of  the  Trenton  or  even  Hudson 
river  groups.  In  T.  47  N.,  R.  25  W.,  Michigan,  is  a  conglomerate,  the 
pebbles  of  which  comprise  granite,  hornblende,  slate,  greenstone,  and 
iron  ore. 

Foster  and  Whitney'^,  in  1851,  report  on  the  iron  region  of  lake 
Superior  land  district,  and  give  and  an  account  of  its  general  geology. 
The  older  rocks  are  classified  as  follows: 
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r  Gneiss,  mica  and  hornblende  slate. 

<  Chlorite,  talcose  and  ari^illaoeons  slate. 

I,  Beds  of  quartz  and  saccharoidal  marble. 


Silurian  system. 


The  igneous  rocks  are  found  in  all  these  sedimentary  systems.  The 
oldest  igneous  rocks,  consisting  of  hornblende,  feldspar,  and  serpen- 
tine rocks  are  contemporary  with  the  A^^oic  system.  The  granites  and 
syenites  are  intermediate  in  age  between  the  Azoic  and  Silurian  systems. 
These  are  traversed  by  two  systems  of  greenstone  dikes  which  are 
anterior  to  the  purely  sedimentary  deposits.  Contemporaneous  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Silurian  system  are  the  bedded  traps  and 
amygdaloids  of  Keweenaw  point,  isle  Royale  and  the  Ontonagon  region, 
which  are  composed  of  nearly  the  same  constituents  as  many  of  the 
older  igneous  rocks,  although  there  is  no  difficulty  from  the  diversity 
in  external  characters  in  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
them. 

Below  all  the  fossiliferous  groups  of  the  region  is  a  class  of  rocks  con- 
sisting of  crystalline  schists,  beds  of  quartz,  and  saccharoid^  marble, 
which  is  denominated  the  Azoic  system,  a  term  first  applied  by  Mur- 
chison  and  de  Verneuil  to  designate  the  crystalline  masses  which  pre- 
ceded the  Paleozoic  strata.  This  term  as  here  used  is  limited  to  rocks 
which  are  detrital  in  their  origin  and  which  have  been  formed  before 
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the  dawn  of  organized  existence.  The  general  section  shows  the  rocks 
of  Keweenaw  point  to  be  the  connterpart  of  those  of  isle  Royale,  except 
that  the  dip  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  is  reversed,  thus  rendering  it 
highly  probable  that  between  these  two  points  is  a  great  curvature 
in  the  strata  caused  by  the  elevation  along  the  line  of  two  volcAnic 
fissures.  The  sandstone  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  axis,  equivalent 
to  the  Potsdam,  is  seen  dipping  away  from  the  crystalline  trap  at  a 
high  angle,  but  at  a  short  distance  from  the  line  of  igneous  outburst 
it  verges  toAvard  liorizoutality;  and  along  the  coast  at  the  head  of 
Keweenaw  bay  it  is  seen  reposing  unconformably  on  the  slates  of  the 
Azoic  system.  From  L'Anse  to  Chippewa  island  in  the  Menominee 
river,  a  direct  distiince  of  more  than  80  miles,  the  country  is  occupied 
by  rocks  of  the  Azoic  system,  which  include  immense  deposits  of  specu- 
lar and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  and  are  invaded  at  many  points  by 
igneous  rocks,  both  granitic  and  trappean.  At  Chippewa  island  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  reposes  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  slates. 

The  Azoic  rocks  have  been  so  transformed  by  direct  and  transmitted 
heat  as  to  exhibit  few  traces  of  their  original  character.  Sandstone  has 
been  converted  into  massive  quartz,  limestone  into  saccharoidal  marble, 
and  shales  into  hard  crystalline  schists.  These  rocks  are  destitute  of 
life,  are  a  system  of  obscurely  stratified  rocks  interposed  between  the 
Potsdam  and  the  granite,  and  are  unconformable  to  the  former  in  dip. 
The  Azoic  series  of  the  southern  shore  have  not  been  capable  of  divi- 
sion into  two  groups  as  done  by  Logan  on  the  north  shore.  The 
rocks  are  highly  inclined  and  much  contorted,  and  nowhere  exhibit  the 
characters  of  a  purely  sedimentary  rock;  but  the  evidences  of  meta- 
morphism  are  more  striking  in  approaching  the  lines  of  igneous  out- 
burst. Gneiss  generally  flanks  the  granite,  succeeded  by  dark  masses 
of  hornblende,  with  numerous  joints,  but  obscure  lines  of  bedding, 
which  often  graduate  into  hornblende-slate  or  ehlorite-slate  in  receding? 
from  the  igneous  products.  The  greenstones  often  form  broad  sheets, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  slates  that  the  trappean  bands  of  Ke- 
weenaw point  do  to  the  conglomerates.  Many  of  the  slates  appear  to 
be  composed  of  pulverulent  greenstone,  as  though  they  might  origin- 
ally have  been  ejected  as  an  ash  and  subsequently  deposited  as  a  sedi- 
ment. They  pass  by  imperceptible  gradations  from  a  highly  fissile  to  a 
highly  compact  slate. 

In  Sec.  19,  T.  49  N.,  R.  27  W.,  is  found  a  talcose  and  chlorite  slate, 
and  quartzose  rocks  enveloping  pebbles  and  displaying  obscure  lines  of 
stratification.  In  Sec.  32,  T.  48  N.,  R.  26  W.,  and  near  Jackson  Com- 
pany's forge  are  found  quartzose  conglomerates.  On,  the  liu%  between 
Sees.  29  and  32,  T.  47  N.,  R.  27  W.,  is  a  conglomerate  forming  an  isolated 
rounded  elevation,  which  is  made  up  of  coarse  blocks  of  various  sorts 
belonging  to  the  neighboring  trappean  and  slaty  beds.  Among  them 
are  found  fragments  of  the  rock  associated  with  iron,  and  masses  of  tbo 
iron  itself,  and  of  the  banded  and  jaspery  varieties.    Most  of  the  frag- 
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nients  of  the  breccia  are  but  slightly  rounded  and  worn  on  their  edges, 
having  in  this  respect  the  appearance  of  a  friction  conglomerate.  The 
blocks  are  cemented  together  by  a  hard  ferruginons  paste. 

The  granites  belong  to  two  different  ei)och8:  That  of  the  northwest- 
ern coast  and  the  vicinity  of  Pigeon  river  was  elevated  before  the  Azoic 
period,  since  the  u[>i)er  portion  of  the  slates  repose  horizontally  around 
it;  while  that  of  the  northeastern  coast,  and  that  which  forms  the  axis 
of  the  river  systems  of  the  two  lakes,  wa-s  elevated«after  the  termination 
of  the  Azoic  period  and  before  the  dawn  of  the  Silurian,  since  the  gran- 
ite has  disturbed  the  upper  beds  of  slate,  while  the  lower  beds  of  the 
Potsdam  rest  undisturbed  around  it. 

The  masses  of  iron  ore  and  jasper  have  none  of  the  characteristics  of 
vein  deposits.  They  are  intercalated  among  the  metamorpbosed  sedi- 
mentaries  and  have  an  intimate  association  with  the  trappean,  porphy- 
ritic,  and  serpentine  rocks.  If  the  trappean  rocks  were  an  invariable 
a<'.companiment3  the  ores  would  with  little  hesitancy  all  be  assigned  to 
a  purely  eruptive  origin;  but  when  they  are  found  in  the  form  of  beds, 
in  clearly  metamorphic'strata,  having  a  common  bearing  and  inclina- 
tion, they  are  regarded- as  having  been  derived  from  the  destruction  of 
previously  formed  igneous  masses,  and  their  present  association  as  having 
resulted  from  aqueous  deposition.  The  Azoic  period. having  been  one 
of  long  continued  and  violent  mechanical  action,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  many  of  the  strata  of  which  it  is  composed  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  ruins  of  previously  formed  rocks  of  the  same  age,  both 
sedimentary'  and  igneous,  as  is  shown  by  the  case  of  the  knob  of  con- 
glomerate already  mentioned.  The  minute  banding  of  the  ore  and 
jasper  can  hardly  be  explained  by  any  other  than  the  action  of  segi'e- 
gating  forces  in  an  igneous  rock.  The  authors  are  then  disposed  to 
regard  the  specular  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  as  a  purely  igneous 
product,  in  some  instances  poured  out,  in  others  sublimed,  from  the 
interior  of  the  earth.  Where  the  ores  are  in  a  stjite  of  purity,  in  the 
form  of  irregular  masses  in  preexisting  depressions,  or  where  the  in- 
cumbent strata  are  metamorphosed  or  traversed  by  the  dikes  of  ferru^ 
ginous  matter,  they  are  without  doubt  eruptive.  Where  impregnating 
metamorx)hic  products,  such  as  jasper,  homstone,  or  cliert,  quartz, 
chlorite,  and  talc  slate,  not  only  between  the  laminios  but  intimately 
incorporated  with  the  mass,  giving  it  a  banded  structure,  they  are 
regarded  sis  the  results  of  sublimation.  The  supposition  that  the  ore 
may  be  a  secondary  i)roduct  resulting  from  the  decomi)Osition  of  a 
pyrile,  or  the  metiunorphism  of  bog  ii'on,  is  inadequate  to  account  for 
the  accumulation  of  such  mountain  masses  and  to  explain  the  relations 
to  the  assoc^iated  rocks. 

The  bed  of  lake  Superior,  embracing  an  area  of  about  32,000  square 

miles,  is  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  Potsdam  sandstone.    The 

sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tiappean  rocks  attains  the  enormous 

thickness  of  5,000  feet,  and  often  consists  of  conglomerates  composed 
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of  trappean  pebbles,  and  away  from  these  lines  of  distarbance,  where 
it  abuts  against  the  Azoic  rocks,  it  is  a  purely  siliceous  sand.  At 
Granite  point  masses  of  granite  are  overlain  by  horizontal  sandstones. 
The  granites  are  cut  by  dikes  of  greenstone,  which  in  no  case  penetrate 
the  overlying  rock.  The  same  phenomena  are  seen  at  Presque  isle,  at 
Middle  island  below  Presque  isle,  and  at  Carp  river.  On  the  Menominee 
river,  near  the  foot  of  Chippewa  island,  layers  of  sandstone  are  found 
on  the  upturned' edges  of  the  Azoic  slates. 

Whitney  does  not  find  the  Pentamerus  ohUmgus  referred  to  by  Jack- 
son, nor  any  other  form  characteristic  of  the  Kiagara  formation;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  pronounced  as  belonging  to  Lower  Silurian 
types. 

Foster  and  Whitnity,'*  in  1851,  repeat  the  general  conclusions 
contained  in  their  report  on  the  iron  region,  and  remark  that  the  Azoic 
system  is  characterized  by  such  immense  deposits  of  specular  and 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  that  it  might  with  propriety  be  denominated 
the  Iron  Age  of  geology,  while  the  Silurian  epqch  with  equal  propriety 
might  be  designated  the  Copper  Age. 

Foster  and  Whitney,"  in  1851,  farther  speak  of  tlie  age  of  the 
lake  Superior  sandstone.  The  sandstone  of  the  St.  Marys  river  is 
traced  to  the  south  shore  of  Keweenaw  point  and  is  found  to  increase 
in  thickness  gradually,  until  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trappean  it)ck8  it 
becomes  of  great  thickness,  accompanied  by  wide  belts  of  conglomer- 
ate. The  conglomerates  of  Keweenaw  point  are  the  result  of  igneous 
rather  than  aqueous  forces,  being  caused  by  friction  and  mechanical 
volcanic  action  along  the  line  of  fissure.  The  mural  faces  of  the  trap- 
pean ranges  are  almost  without  exception  turned  toward  the  south, 
and  the  sandstone  on  that  side  is  elevated  at  a  high  angle,  sometimes 
dipping  almost  vertical  at  the  junction  of  the  two  formations,  but  in 
proceeding  southward  becoming  almost  immediately  horizontal.  The 
appearance  is  as  if  the  strata  had  been  broken  and  elevated  just  as  the 
southern  edge  of  the  igneous  mass.  Where  the  sandstones  and  traps 
are  interlaminated  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  junction  when  the 
sandstone  lies  upon  the  trap,  but  when  below  it  the  line  of  separation 
is  sharp.  Asfiirther  showing  that  the  sandstone  is  Lower  Silurian,  a 
small  deposit  of  Lower  Silui-ian  limestone  resting  upon  the  sandstone 
effectually  completes  the  chain  of  evidence. 

OwEN,"^  in  1851,  mentions  various  metamorphic  slates,  quartzites,  and 
other  crystalline  and  trappean  rocks  as  occurring  on  the  south  shore  of 
lake  Superior.  On  the  north  shore,  in  Minnesota,  between  Fond  du 
Lac  and  the  British  possessions  there  is  a  repetition  in  inverse  order  of 
the  same  formations,  forming  a  synclinal  trough  with  the  red  sandstone 
nearest  the  lake,  while  the  slates,  conglomerates,  and  associated  traps 
are  crosse4  in  succession  in  proceeding  into  the  interior,  and  these  are 
followed  by  the  metamorphic  slates  and  granitic  rocks. 
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Owen,""  in  185*J,  discusses  the  age  of  the  red  istmd^toiies  of  lake 
Superior.  The  t<»8t  of  Mthological  character,  if  ah)ne  ai)plied,  is  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  tliey  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  red  sandstones  of  Sew. 
Jersey  and  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  St.  (.'roix  river,  in  Wisconsin,  the 
wliite  and  buff  quartzose  sandstones  belonging  to  the  lowest  Protozoic 
formation  are  succeede<l  by  red  sandstones  similar  to  those  of  lake  Su- 
I>erior,  and,  like  them,  associated  with  coarse  rcnl  conglomerates  and 
trap.  The  same  phenomena  are  seen  at  other  points  south  of  lake 
Superior.  It  is,  however,  conceivable,  as  a  result  of  the  upthrust  of 
igneous  rocks,  which  sometimes  break  through  the  fossiliferous 
strata,  entangling  and  partially  indurating  the  fragments  withcuit  alter- 
ing or  tilting  the  adjacent  beds,  that  tilted  red  sandstones  dipping 
to  the  south  really  may  never  rest  conformably  under  the  white  and 
buff  sandstones,  but  merely  abut  against  them  and  not  in  fact  overlie 
them  at  all;  but  the  natural  aiul  reasonable  inference  is  that  the  white 
andbuff  sandstones  do  actually  rest  conformably  upon  the  red  sand- 
stones in  question. 

Norwood,"*  in  1852,  give^  a  great  number  of  details  as  to  the  geology 
of  middle  and  western  Minnesota  and  the  cx>nntry  adjacent  to  the 
southwest  shore  of  lake  Sui)erior,  illustrating  the  relations  of  the  shales, 
trap  rocks,  granitCvS,  etc.,  and  showing  the  manner  of  intrusion  of  the 
eruptives  and  the  complicated  folding  to  which  the  strata  have  been 
subjected.  At  the  St.  Louis  and  Bla<*k  rivers  the  sandstone  rests 
uncouformably  ux)on  the  underlying  argillaceous  and  siliceous  slates. 

Whittlesey,'^  in  1852,  gives  geological  descrii)tions  of  part  of  Wis- 
consin south  of  lake  Superior,  l^assing  from  the  lake  southerly  four 
great  classes  of  rocks  are  seen  in  each  section:  (1)  Sedimentary,  includ- 
ing red  sandstone,  black  slate,  conglomerate.  (2)  Trappose  rocks,  or 
those  of  volcanic  origin,  including  amygdaloid,  greenstone,  augitfc, 
honiblendic,  and  feldspathic  rocks,  embracing  syenites  and  granites  ot 
the  same  age.  (3)  Metamorphosed  rocks,  including  hornblende?  slates, 
iron  slates,  black  slates,  ttilcose  slates,  slaty  quartz.  (4)  Granitic,  includ- 
ing syenite  and  gianite.  The  granites  and  syenites  of  the  interior  are 
the  most  ancient  rocks  of  the  district.  After  the  protrusion  of  these 
granitic  masses  many  changes  have  occurred.  The  sandstone  deposits 
of  lake  Su2)erior*must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  granites  of  the 
Wisconsin,  Ohijipewa,  and  Montreal  rivers;  since  that  period  has 
been  one  of  long  and  intense  igneous  ai'tion  in  which  the  trap,  horn- 
blendic,  and  greenstone  masses  have  been  ejected,  and  also  with  them 
l»rotrusions  of  recent  granites  and  syenite.  The  metamorphic  slates 
have  been  elevated  during  these  convulsions,  and  the  sedimentary 
rocks  thrust  away  to  the  northward  and  tiltc^sd  lipat  high  angles.  The 
old  granites  and  syenites  have  been  rent  with  lluid  matter,  such  as 
quartz  and  hornblende.  Tiie  northern  part  of  the  Penokee  range 
shows  evidence  of  four  formations  of  trapi)Ose  rocks,  which  fill  a  geolog- 
ical epoch  of  no  gi'eat  duration  between  the  area  of  the  led  sandstone 
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deposits  and  the  metamorpliic  uplifts.  There  are  cases  where  tlie  trap, 
instead  of  being  forced  across  the  stratification,  has  spread  out  between 
the  beds,  forming  alternate  strata  of  trap  and  sandstone  without  any 
visible  conglomerate. 

SnuMARD,^^  in  1852,  mentions  the  quartzite  ranges  of  Bank  couuty, 
near  Baraboo.  The  quartzites  arc  surmount4*d  by -sandstone,  and  all 
are  included  in  the  gi-eat  sandstone  formation  of  soutliern  Wisconsin. 

Jackson,®*  in  1853,  maintains  that  tlie  red  and  gray  sandstones  of 
lake  Superior  are  above  the  rocks  of  Devonian  age.  They  rest  horizon- 
tally around  Silurian  limestone,  which  has  an  inclination  on  Sturgeon 
river  near  Keweenaw  point  of  30o.  In  point  of  fact  the  sandstones  of 
lake  Superior  are  the  exact  equivalents  of  those-of  iSTova  Scotia,  where 
trap  rocks  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  lake  Superior  pass  through  them. 
The  amygdaloidal  trap  of  Keweenaw  point  and  isle  Koyale  is  a  vesicu- 
lar rock  formed  by  the  interfusion  of  sandstone  and  trap  rock. 

Marcou,®*  in  1853,  after  having  made  a  complete  tour  of  lake  Supe- 
rior, places  the  red  sandstone  and  traps  bearing  copper  as  the  new  rod 
sandstone,  and  correlates  it  with  the  new  red  sandstx)ne8  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Xew  Brunswick,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Whitney,^^  in  1854,  states  that  the  basin  of  lake  Superior  is  a  gTcat 
synclinal  trough  caused  by  a  depression  of  the  sandstone,  which  appears 
to  form  its  bed.  The  northern  and  eastern  shores  for  much  of  tlieir  dis- 
tances are  faced  by  perpendicular  clifts,  while  the  southern  shore  is 
comparatively  low.  The  reason  for  this  diffcrencci  is  that  on  the  east 
and  north  the  sandstone  which  originally  existed  there  has  been  worn 
away  and  the  more  enduring  granitic  and  trappean  rocks  only  are  left. 
The  age  and  relations  of  the  sandstones  of  lake  Superior  to  the  trap- 
pean rocks  and  Azoic  slates  are  again  described  as  before. 

Schoolcraft,^*  in  1855,  states  that  the  granitic  strata  of  the  Thou- 
sand isles  reappear  on  the  north  shore  of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior, 
underlie  the  bed  of  the  latter,  and  are  found  on  the  rough  coast  between 
Chocolate  river  and  Keweenaw,  and  cross  the  Mississippi  near  the  falls 
of  St.  Anthony.  The  straits  of  St.  Mary's  api)car8  to  be  the  ancient 
line  of  junction  between  the  great  calcareous  and  granitic  series  of 
rocks  on  the  continent.  The  island  of  St.  Josepli  is  chiefly  primitive 
rocks  and  at  its  south  end  is  largely  loaded  with  gi^anitici,  porphyritic  and 
quartzitic  bowlders.  The  north  shore  of  the  river,  oi)posite  the  island, 
is  entirely  of  the  granitic  series,  which  continues  to  Gros  cap  on  lake 
Superior.  The  red  sandrock  of  lake  Superior  is  regarded  as  the  Old 
Eed  sandstone.  The  formation  of. red  jasper  in  white  quartz  exists  on 
the  southern  foot  of  Sugar  ishmd.  In  the  granitic  conglomerates  are 
seen  red  feldspathic  granite,  black  shining  hornblende  rock,  white  fatty 
quartz,  and  striped  jasper,  all  held  together  firmly.  Vol(»anic  action 
appears  to  have  thrown  uj)  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Pic,  of  the  Porcupine 
chain,  of  isle  Eoyale,  and  the  long  peninsula  of  Keweenaw.    The  sand- 
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stoBe  of  the  southern  coast  exhibits  uudulations  of  8°  orlQo  at  several 
places.  Two  instmices  of  this  are  the  point  des  Grands  Sables,  begin- 
ning with  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  Pictured  rocks,  and  the  second  is 
at  Grand  island. 

Whitney,**  in  185(5,  describes  the  northeastern  side  of  lake  Superior, 
jft'oni  Gros  cap  to  Niingoii  bay,  as  consisting  of  rocks  of  the  Azoic  system. 
On  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  and  along  the  northwest  shore  as  far  as 
the  northeastern  exti>emity  of  Nipigon  bay,  are  found  the  shales,  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  and  trappean  rocks  of  the  Potsdam  system,  ex- 
cept at  Thunder  bay  and  C'arp  river,  where  the  Azoic  appears.  The  south 
Bide  of  the  Azoic  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake  runs  from  Kakabikka 
falls  on  the  Kamiuisti(piia  in  an  almost  straight  line  southwest,  keeping  a 
few  miles  from  the  lake.  Thunder  cax)e  consists  of  thinly  bedded  slates 
for  800  feet  of  its  thickness,  above  which  is  a  sheet  of  trappean  rock 
200  or  300  feet  thick. 

Whitney,^  in  1856,  maintains  that  the  iron  ores  of  lake  Superior, 
Scandinavia,  Missouri,  and  northeiii  Xew  York,  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves belonging  to  the  Azoic  age,  and  tliey  have  been  poured  out  like 
other  ignecms  rocks  from  the  interior  in  a  molten  or  plastic,  state. 
Besides  the  purest  ores  are  others  interlaminatcd  with  bands  of  quartz 
which  are  distinctly  bedded  and  probably  are  of  sedimentary  .origin. 
The  iron  ore  in  tli^se  may  have  been  introdticed  either  by  sublimation 
during  the  deposition  of  the  siliceous  particles,  or  by  precipitation  fron» 
a  ferriferous  solution  at  the  time  of  formation  of  the  stratiiied  rocks. 

Whitney,*'  in  1857,  again  maintains  the  Potsdam  age  of  the  sand- 
stones of  the  Cupriferous  series.  Underlying  this  series  unconform- 
ably  on  the  south  shore  is  the  Azoic  series,  which  is  identical  in  char- 
acter with  the  rocks  of  Thunder  and  Black  bays.  The  rocks  on  the 
north  shore  of  lake  Huron  and  in  the  north  and  east  of  Canada  are 
identical  in  position  and  lithological  character  with  the  Azoic  system. 

Jackson,®^  in  1860,  again  asserts  that  the  red  sandstones  of  Kewee- 
naw point  are  certainly  coeval  with  the  sandstone  of  Nova  Scotia, 
( 'Onnecticut  river,  and  New  Jersey,  as  proved  by  identity  of  cx)mposi- 
tioii,  mode  of  disruption,  character  of  associated  minerals,  and  above 
all,  by  the  faet  that  they  rest  ui)on  J>evonian  limestones.  Orthocef-atiie 
at  Copper  Falls  mine  and  Pentamerm  in  the  underlying  Iimest<)ne  of 
Sturgeon  river  show  that  the  sandstones  are  not  Potsdam.  This  is  also 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  pit<»hstone  porphyiy  upon  isle  Royale  such 
as  arc  f>mnd  in  the  isle  of  Arran  of  Triassic  or  Devonian  age.  The 
author  is  not  disposed  to  ])lace  the  sandstones  of  the  Pictured  rocks  in 
the  same  formartion  with  Keweenaw  point  and  isle  Royale. 

Rogers,*®  in  1860,  maintains  that  the  argillaceous  shales  and  coii- 
glomera|:€S  of  a  part  of  the  southern  shore  of  lake  Superior  are  the 
e(iuivalent  of  the  Primal  series.  The  Cupriferous  series  is  in  direct 
association  with  the  Potsdam,  and  therefore  the  argument  for  Triassic 
age  on  account  of  texture  and  color  is  entirely  valueless. 
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Williams  and  Blandy,**  in  1862,  describe  the  trap  ranges  of  Portr 
age  lake  as  being  about  3  miles  wide  and  consisting  of  amygdaloidal 
trap,  occasionally  intercalated  with  sandstones  and  conglomerates. 
The  dips  vary  from  6()o  to  75^,  becoming  nearer  horizontal  toward  the 
northwest,  until  finally  the  sandstone  which  succeeds  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely so. 

KiMBALL,^^  in  I860,  divides  the  rocks  of  the  Marquette  region  into 
two  formations,  Lauren tian  and  Huronian ;  the  former  including  tlie 
granite  ridges,  while  the  latter  nearly  agrees  with  Foster  and  Whitney's 
limits  for  the  Azoic.  The  crystalline  rocks  south  of  Keweenaw  point 
are  pre-Paleozoic,  while  the  greenstones  of  that  point  are  int-ercalated 
conformably  with  the  Paleozoic.  The  specular  iron  ore  and  beds  of 
specular  conglomerate  are  heavy  bedded  strata  and  schists  in  which 
none  of  the  phenomena  of  aqueous  dei)osits  are  wanting.  They  exhibit 
not  only  stratification,  but  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds.  Prom  a 
stratigraphical  point  of  view  the  Huronian  greenstones,  schists,  and 
iron  ores  of  Marquette  exhibit  characters  which  render  quit«  untenable 
the  theory  of  the  exotic  character  of  any  portion  of  them. 

Agassiz,*^  in  1867,  finds  at  two  ravines  nefir  Torch  lake — one  the 
Douglass  Houghton — that  the  sandstone  rests  unconformably  upon 
the  trap.  The  trap  dips  N.  42^,  while  the  sandstone,  100  feet  distant, 
lies  nearly  horizontal,  with  no  trace  of  an  anticlinal  axis  between. 

The  sandstone  contains  water- worn  fragments  of  the  trap.  The  sand- 
stone north  of  the  range  is  conformable  with  the  trap,  but  the  sandstone 
south  is  plainly  of  a  different  age. 

Whittlesey,^^  in  1876,  finds  nowhere  on  the  American  side  of  the 
boundary,  except  at  Vermilion  lake,  ro(*ks  which  are  like  the  Laurentian 
of  Canada.  The  great  masses  of  granite  and  syenite  around  which  the 
Huronian  is  formeil  do  not  resemble  the  Laurentian  of  the  Canadian 
geologists.  Between  the  Canadian  and  American  Huronian  there  is  a 
very  close  resemblance.  The  conclusion  of  Foster  and  Whitney  that  the 
traps  of  lake  Superior  are  of  Potsdam  age  is  adopted.  The  Bohemian 
ran^e  resembles  more  nearly  the  Huronian  than  it  does  the  trap  series. 
In  this  range  are  bands  of  friction  conglomerates  with  the  evidences  of 
metanunphic  sandstone  i)assing  into  jasper,  vesicular  trap,  and  brec- 
cia. A  friction  conglomerate  also  occurs  at  Aminicon,  Douglas  county, 
Wisconsin. 

WADS^yoRTII,^♦  in  1880,  gives  notes  on  tlie  geology  of  the  inm  and 
cojiper  districts  ol'  lake  Superior.  The  cont«.cts  of  the  jasper  and  ore, 
which  are  iiiterlauiiiiat(Ml  and  have  a  common  origin  with  the  asso- 
ciated schists,  are  described,  and  at  numerous  points  the  contacts  are 
found  to  be  those  of  eruptive  and  sedimentary.  The  schistose  struct- 
ure is  regular,  whOe  the  jasper  and  ore  is  exceedingly  contorted,  breaks 
across  the  schistose  and  other  rocks,  and  contsiins  fragments  of  the 
schists.  Xot  the  slightest  sign  of  plasticity  or  intrusion  of  the  schists 
relative  to  tlie  ore  and  jasi)er  was  seen.    The  present  lamination  of  the 
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Bchists  existed  prior  to  the  intrusion  of  the  ore.  At  the  School-house, 
New  York,  and  Jackson  mines  the  overlying  rock  contains  d6bri8  of 
the  underlying  ore  and  jasper.  The  diorites,  felsites,  and  diabases  are 
intrusive  rocks.  The  soft  hematites  differ  only  from  the  hard  ore  and 
jasper  in  tliat  they  have  been  leached  by  thermal  waters  and  changed 
to  their  soft  condition.  The  granite  is  found  at  numerous  points  to  cut 
the  schists  and  gneisses.  At  several  places,  also,  it  cuts  a  quartzite, 
one  of  which  resembles  the  ordinary  Huronian  quartzite.  The  crystal- 
line rocks  of  Presque  isle  iare  peridotite  and  serpentine  which  has  re- 
salted  from  the  alteration  of  the  peridotite. 

The  only  evidence  that  the  Huronian  unconformably  overlies  the 
Laurentian  is  the  fact  that  the  foliation  of  the  latter  does  not  conform 
in  its  dip.  to  that  of  the  former.  However,  no  point  was  found  in  which 
it  was  possible  to  trace  the  rock  continuously  from  well  marked  and 
mapped  Laurentian  into  the  Huronian.  The  general  structure  of  the 
iron  region  seems  to  be  as  follows:  The  schists  and  sandstones  were 
laid  down  in  the  usual  w^ay ;  were  then  disturbed  by  the  eruption  of  the 
jasper  and  ore.  Much  of  the  original  rock  still  remained  horizontal, 
and  new  sedimentary  deposits  continued  to  be  formed  out  of  the  jasper 
and  other  rocks.  Next  came  the  eruption  of  the  diorite,  which  com- 
pleted most  of  the  local  folding  and  tilting  of  the  strata.  Finally  the 
granite  eruption  took  pla<;e  on  both  sides  of  the  Huronian,  uplifting  and 
contorting  the  strata  near  it,  and  perhaps  laterally  compressing  the 
inclosed  iron-bearing  rocks. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Poster,  Whitney,  and  Marvine  that  the 
trlAps  Bsid  lava  flows  and  were  successively  laid  down  one  upon  the 
other,  are  covered  by  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  is  agreed  v.ith. 
The  sandstones  and  conglomerates  when  overlain  by  traps  are  usually 
baked  and  indurated.  At  the  Douglass  Houghton  ravine  and  Hun- 
garian river  the  eastern  sandstone,  which  has  been  maintained  to  rest 
against  the  trap  and  sandstone  series  unconformably,  is  found  inter- 
laminated  with  the  melaphyres,  and  therefore  settles  the  long-disputed 
question  of  the  relative  age  of  the  traps  and  Eastern  sandstone  of  lake 
Superior.  The  last  melaphyre  sheet  whicli  underlies  the  sandstone  has 
a  dip  to  the  northwest  of  20^.  As  the  Douglass  Houghton  ravine  is 
followed  downward  the  dip  gradually  declines  in  steepness,  although 
still  to  the  northwest,  the  last  dip  measured  being  5°.  The  junction 
between  the  Eastern  sandstone  and  the  trap,  described  by  Agassiz  and 
Pumpelly,  is  not  the  junction  at  all,  it  being  some  distance  below  in- 
stead of  at  the  falls.  In  the  Torch  lake  sandstone  quarry  the  sandstone 
layers,  instead  of  being  horizontal  as  they  have  been  regarded,  have  a 
dip  of  160,  the  former  supposed  bedding  being  due  to  joints.  As  the 
Eastern  sandstone  conformably  underlies  the  traps,  the  Eastern  and 
Western  sandstones  and  the  traps  lying  between  them  are  of  the  same 
geological  age. 
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Wadsworth,  *  in  1884,  as  a  result  of  an  examinationof  a  supposed 
fossil  from  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  lake  Superior,  described  by  Hall 
as  being  very  like  the  Huronia  or  siphuncles  of  Orthoceratites,  finds  it 
to  be  of  inorganic  origin,  having  probably  been  formed  by  the  flowing 
of  a  pasty  lava  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  a  series  of  ridges,  giving  an 
appearance  closely  like  that  of  some  cephalapods.  The  interior  of  the 
specimen  is  in  all  respects  that  of  an  ordinary  volcanic  rock. 

SECTION  III.  WORK  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  GEOLOGISTS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

Houghton,^  in  1840,  divides  the  rocks  in  the  south  and  southeasteru 
part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  into  primary  and  sedimentary.  The 
primary  region  stretches  continuously  in  a  northwestward  direction  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles',  skirting  portions  of  the  shores  of  lake  Supe- 
rior, and  constituting  the  highlands  between  that  lake  and  the  lake  of 
the  Woods.  From  these  highlands  it  stretches  a  little  east  of  lake 
Winnipeg,  far  to  the  northwest,  finally  constituting  the  immense  "  bar- 
ren grounds^  of  the  British  Possessions.  The  rocks  of  St.  Marys  river 
and  adjacent  region  comprise  greenstone,  iirgillite,  and  granular  quartz 
rock,  which  passes  into  an  almost  conglomeratic  quartz  rock.  In  this 
occur  small  quantities  of  hematitic  iron  ore.  The  sedimentary  rocks 
include  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  and  lime  rock  and  shales^  The 
lake  Superior  sandstone  is  nearly  cx)ntinuous  on  the  southern  shore  of 
lake  Superior,  and  in  its  easterly  prolongation  rests  against  and  ui/ou 
the  primary  range  of  St.  Marys  river,  where  it  passes  conformably 
below  the  limestone  above.  The  lake  Superior  sandstone,  in  its  east- 
erly prolongation,  does  not  attain  a  very  great  thickness,  but  in  pro- 
ceeding westerly  this  thickness  is  vastly  increased,  attaining  on  the 
south  shore  of  lake  Superior  to  several  hundred  feet.  A  careful  search 
for  fossils  in  this  sandstone  has  failed  to  reveal  a  single  one. 

Houghton,'"  in  1841,  divides  the  older  rocks  of  the  upper  peninsula 
of  Michigan  into  (1)  Primary,  (2)  Trap,  (3)  Metamorphic,  (4)  Con- 
glomerate, (5)  Mixed  conglomerate  and  sandstone,  (6)  Lower  or  red 
sandstones  and  shales,  (7)  Upper  or  gray  sandstone.  The  Primary 
rocks  are  in  a  broad  sense  granite.  The  granitic  rocks  are  largely 
traversed  by  greenstone  dikes.  The  trap  rocks  of  the  district  in  a 
chronological  order  would  follow  the  metamorphic  slates  and  quartz 
rocks,  but  the  granitic  rocks  pass  by  almost  insensible  gradation  into 
the  greenstones  of  the  trap  formation. 

The  sedimentary  rocks  on  the  south  and  southeast  of  the  main  trap 
range  are  scarcely  disturbed,  while  those  on  the  north  and  northwest- 
erly sides  are  invariably  tilted  to  a  high  angle  near  the  range  of  hills. . 
The  sedimentary  rocks  on  the  north  are  traversed  by  frequent  dikes, 
varying  in  thickness  from  50  to  400  or  500  feet.  The  rocks  on  this 
northwestern  escaCrpment  were  in  an  intense  state  of  ignition  while  iu 
contact  with  the  sedimentary  rocks,  as  shown  by  the  great  changes 
which  these  rocks  have  undergone.    The  author  is  disx)osed  to  regaid 
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the  amygdaloid  as  due  to  the  fusion  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks. 

At  Presque  isle  is  a  little  isolated  knob  of  trap  which  has  been  up- 
lifted, as  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the  stratification  of  the  adjacent 
sedimentary  rocks  has  been  disturbed.  They  invariably  dip  at  a  high 
angle  in  all  directions  from  the  trap.  At  the  immediate  line  of  junction 
the  character  of  both  rocks  is  lost,  and  the  sedimentary  roi'^ks  for  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  feet  have  been  shattered  while  retaining 
theu'  original  position,  and  were  again  cemented  by  an  ijijection  of  cal- 
careous matter. 

The  area  of  country  occupied  by  the  metamorphic  group  is  less  than 
by  the  Primary  or  Trap.  The  group  i&  made  up  of  an  alternating  series 
of  talcose  and  mica-slates,  graduating  into  clay-slates,  with  quartz  and 
serpentine  rocks,  the  quartz  rocks  being  by  far  the  most  abundant^ 
The  metamorphic  rocks  are  occasionally  traversed  by  trap  dikes. 

The  conglomerate  rock,  the  lowest  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  is  inva- 
riably connected  with  or  rests  upon  the  trap  rock.  It  is  very  variable 
in  thickness  and  is  without  doubt  a  trap  tuff  which  has  accumulated  or 
dei>osited  around  the  conical  knobs  of  trap  during  their  gradual  eleva- 
tion. The  pebbles  qf  the  rock  consist  of  rounded  masses  of  greenstone 
and  amygdaloid.  They  are  usually  firmly  cement^>by  (calcareous  and 
argillaceous  material.  Eesting  conformably  upon  the  conglomerate  is 
a  mixed  conglomerate  and  sandrock.  This  mixed  rock  occurs  upon 
isle  Eoyale  and  was  seen  to  be  very  widespread  upon  the  south  shore. 
The  conglomeratic  part  of  the  mixed  rock  has  the  same  character  as  the 
conglomerate  rock.  Dikes  of  greenstone  are  found  in  this  mixed  rock, 
but  less  frequently  than  in  the  rock  below.  The  red  sandstone  is  the 
chief  rock  that  appears  upon  the  immediate  coast  of  the  south  shore  of 
lake  Superior.  Tlie  i>rimary,  metamorphic,  and  tra])  rocks  are  almost 
invariably  surrounded  or  tianked  at  their  bases  by  this  sandrock.  The 
material  of  this  sandrock  diflers  widely  from  the  conglomerate  rocks, 
for  these  are  made  up  of  materials  clearly  of  trappean  origin  and  very 
rarely  of  quartz;  while  the  red  sandstone  is  comi)osed  of  materials  de- 
rived from  the  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  in  which  quartz  occurs 
abundantly.  The  red  sandrock  is  less  frequently  traversed  by  dikes 
than  the  rocks  before  described,  although  they  are  sometimes  noticed 
traversing  the  whole  of  the  several  rock  formations,  including  the  red 
sandstone.  The  upper  or  gray  sandrock  conforms  to  the  limestone 
al)ove  it,  and  rests  conformably  ujion  the  uptilted  edges  of  the  red  sand- 
rock below. 

WiNCHELL  (Alexander),'*  in  1861,  gives  a  general  sketch  of  the 
geology  of  Michigan.  Among  the  stratified  rocks  are  placed  the  Azoic, 
while  the  unstratified  rocks  are  divided  into  Volcanic,includinglava,  trap, 
etc.,  and  Plutonic,  including  granite,  syenite,  etc.  The  Azoic  rocks  are 
of  immense  thickness  and  are  interposed  between  the  crystalline,  plutonic>, 
and  volcanic  rocks  and  the  lake  Superior  sandstone.    The  rocks  in 
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this  system  in  Michigan  consist  of  talcose,  chloritic,  and  siliceous  slates, 
quartz,  and  beds  of  marble.  In  it  are  found  the  specular  and  magnetic 
ores  of  lake  Superior.  The  Lake  Superior  sandstone  is  placed  in  the 
lower  Silurian  system.  The  solid  quartzose  character  of  the  rock  of 
St.  Joseph's  and  Sulphur  islands  suggests  the  idea  of  it^  being  Azoic; 
but  the  gr«adual  transition  from  the  unaltered  sandstone  of  the  Sault 
to  the  altered  sandstone  of  Neebish  rapids  and  jasper  conglomeration  of 
the  western  shore  of  Campemeiit  d'Ours,  favors  the  idea  of  the  equiva- 
lency of  the  sandstone  and  quaitzite,  as  it  is  also  the  fact  that  the  fos- 
sililerous  Ohazy  limestone  is  found  directly  upon  the  quaitzite  at  Sul- 
phur island. 

Cbedner,^  in  18C9,  describes  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  tbe 
Laurentian  and  Huronian  systems.  The  Laurentian  system  is  tlie 
gneiss-granite  formation,  which  includes  many  varieties  of  massive 
rocks,  as  well  as  hornblende,  chlorite,  and  other  schists,  and  also  thin 
layers  of  dolomitic  limestones. 

The  Huronian  system  is  the  iron-bearing  formation.  The  general 
succession,  beginning  at  the  base,  is  quartzite,  in  its  upper  parts  often 
iron  stained,  2,500  feet;  crystalline  dolomitic  limestone,  containing 
argillite,  chlorite-sohist,  and  layers  of  quartz,  seldom  conglomeratic, 
2,500  to  3,500  feet;  more  or  less  siliceous  hematite,  600  to  1,000  feet; 
ferruginous  chlorite-schist,  1,200  feet;  dark  clay-slate,  with  beds  of  hard 
quartzite,  8,500  feet;  chlorites-chist,  with  beds  of  diorite,  1,300  feet; 
talc-schist,  with  various  impurities,  100  feet;  aphanitic  to  granular  di- 
orite, 2,300  feet;  talc-schist,  with  various  imi)urities,  1,500  feet. 

In  the  iron  group  is  a  granite  dike  on  the  Sturgeon  river  12  feet  wide, 
which  breaks  through  the  iron  ore  and  jasper  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
schist.  Over  the  iron  formation,  at  the  Michigamme  mine,  is  found  a 
conglomerate  of  jasper  and  fragments  of  quartz  in  an  iron  and  quartz 
base.  There  is  a  discordance  between  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian. 
The  Potsdam  sandstone  rests  upon  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  un- 
conformably. 

Brooks  and  Pumpelly,^^®  in  1872,  maintain  that  the  copper-bearing 
rocks  of  lake  Superior  are  unconformably  below  the  Lower  Silurian 
sandstone.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  horizontal  strata  abut 
against  the  steep  faces  of  the  cupriferous  series  on  Keweenaw  point, 
the  latter  dipping  away  from  the  sandstone  at  an  angle  of  from  60^  to 
40°.  Also  for  a  long  distance  between  the  Montreal  river  and  lake 
Gogebic  the  cupriferous  series  conform  in  strike  and  dip  to  the  Huro- 
nian schists,  dipping  steeply  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  from  50°  to  70^, 
while  the  Silurian  sandstone  to  the  north,  in  a  flat  lying  condition,  cov- 
ers an  extensive  country.  In  Sec.  13,  T.  46  N".,  E.  41  W.,  the  Silurian 
sandstone  is  found  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  while  4  miles  distant 
the  cupriferous  series  dip  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  50^. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  cupriferous  series  was  formed  before  the  tiltr 
ing  of  the  Huronian  beds  upon  which  it  rests  conformably,  and  conse- 
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quently  before  the  elevatioB  of  the  great  Azoic  area.  After  the  eleva- 
tion of  these  rocks,  and  after  they  had  assumed  their  essential  litholog- 
ical  characters,  came  the  deposition  of  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  and 
its  accompanying  shales  as  a  product  of  the  erosion  of  the  older  rocks, 
and  containing  fossils  which  show  them  to  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian. 
At  several  places  have  been  detected  a  lack  of  conformity  between  the 
Xiaurentian  and  Huronian  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  but  when 
the  Huronian  and  Cupriferous  are  seen  in  contact  there  seems-  to  be  a 
Tvell  marked  concordance  between  them. 

Brooks,^'**  in  1873,  divides  the  rocks  of  the  upper  peninsula  in  de- 
scending order  into  Lower  Silurian,  Copper-bearing  rocks,  Iron-bearing 
rocks,  and  Granitic  rocks,  and  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  last 
two,  and  especially  of  the  economic  geology  of  the  iron-bearing  series. 
The  copper-bearing  rocks  correspond  with  the  Upper  Copper-bearing 
rocks  of  the  Canadian  geologists  and  occupy  a  narrow  belt  on  the  north- 
western edge  of  the  upper  peninsula.  This  series  includes  sandstones, 
which  are  nearly  or  quite  identic.il  with  the  Silurian  in  appearance,  but 
their  great  mass  is  made  u])  of  diilerent  varieties  of  trap,-  often  amyg- 
daloidal,  interstratified  with  beds  of  peculiar  conglomerates.  The  lay- 
era  of  these  rocks  are  inclined,  dipping  northwest  and  north  toward 
lake  Superior,  from  vertical  to  as  low  as  23^  on  Keweenaw  point.  The 
iron-bearing  rocks  are  assumed  to  correspond  with  the  Huronian  system 
of  Canada.  They  may  have  a  thickness  of  5,000  feet  and  ccmsist  of  a 
series  of  extensively  Iblded  beds  of  diorite,  quartzite,  chlorite-schists, 
clay-slate,  mica-slate,  and  graphitic  shales,  among  which  are  interca- 
lated extensive  beds  of  several  varieties  of  iron  ore.  The  most  abun- 
dant rock  is  greenstone  or  diorite,  in  which  the  bedding  is  usually  ob- 
scure, but  the  intercalated  schists  and  slates  usually  bear  strong  marks 
of  stratification.  The  dips  are  usually  at  a  high  angle  and  are  more 
apt  to  be  iiorth  or  south  than  any  other  direction.  The  granitic  rocks 
are  believed  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Laurentian  of  Canada.  In 
these  the  bedding  indications  are  still  more  obscure  and  often  entirely 
wanting.  Also,  if  possible,  there  is  more  irregularity  in  strike  and  dip 
than  in  the  Huronian. 

A  full  lithological  descrii^tioii  of  the  different  i)hases  of  rocks  found 
ill  the  Huronian  system,  and  the  various  sections  at  the  many  mines  in 
the  upi)er  peninsula  are  given  iji  detail. 

The  formations  of  the  Huronian  system  in  the  Marquette  region  com- 
prise nineteen  members,  numbered  frcnii  the  base  upward.  I,  II,  III,  and 
IV  are  composed  of  beds  of  siliceous  ferruginous  schist,  alternating  with 
chloritic  schists  and  diorites,  the  relations  of  which  have  not  been  fully 
made  out;  V  is  a  quartzite,  sometimes  containing  marble  and  beds  of 
argillite  and  novaculitej  VI,  VIII,  and  X  are  siliceous  ferruginous 
schists;  VII,  IX,  and  XI  are  dioritic  rocks,  varying  much  in  character; 
XIII  is  the  bed  which  contains  all  the  rich  specular  and  magnetic  ore, 
associated  with  mixed  ore  and  magnesian  schist;  XIV  is  a  quartzite, 
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often  couglomeratic;  XV  is  argillite  or  clay  slate;  XVI  is  uncertain, 
it  contains  some  soft  hematite;  XVII  is  anthopbyllitic  schist,  contain- 
ing iron  and  manganese;  XVIII  is  doubtful;  XIX  is  mica-schist,  con- 
taining staurolite,  andalusite,  and  garnets.  The  totarthickness  of  the 
whole  Marquette  series  may  have  an  aggregate  of  6,000  feet. 

The  beds  appear  to  be  metamoii)hosed  sedimentary  strata,  havhig 
many  folds  or  corrugations,  thereby  forming  in  the  Maixjuette  region 
an  irregular  trough  or  basin,  which,  commencing  on  the  shore  of  lake 
Superior,  extends  west  more  than  40  miles.  The  upturned  edges  of 
these  rocks  are  quite  irregular  in  their  trend  and  i)resent  numerous  out- 
crops. While  some  of  the  beds  present  lithological  characters  so  con- 
stant that  they  can  be  identified  wherever  seen,  others  undergo  great 
changes.  Marble  passes  into  quartzite,  which  in  turn  graduates  into 
novaculite. 

!Near  the  junction  of  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  systems,  in  the 
Marquette  region,  are  several  varieties  of  gneissic  rocks,  comjtosed  in 
the  main  of  crystalline  feldspar,  with  glassy  quartz  and  much  chlorite. 
Intersecting  these  are  beds  of  hornblendic  schist,  argillite,  and  some- 
times chloritic  schist.  These  roicks  are  entirely  beneath  all  of  the  iron 
beds,  seem  ti>  contain  no  useful  mineral  or  ores,  and  are  of  uncertain 
age.    No  attempt  is  here  made  to  describe  or  classify  them. 

The  diorites,  dioritic  schists  and  related  rocks  range  in  stnicture  from 
very  fine  grained  or  comi>act  (almost  aphanite)  to  coai'sely  granulsir 
and  crysfcilline,  being  sometimes  porphyritic  in  character.  The  rock 
passes  on  the  one  hand  into  a  hornblende  rock,  and  on  the  other  into  a 
rock  resembling  a  diorite.  It  is  eminently  schistose  in  character,  split- 
ting easily,  and  appearing  more  like  chloritic  schist  than  any  other 
rock.  At  several  x>oints  dioritic  schists,  semi-amygdaloidal  in  char- 
acter, were  observed,  and  in  one  instance  the  rock  had  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  conglomerate.  The  bedding  of  the  rocks  is  generally  obscure 
and  sometimes  entirely  wanting.  It  is  only  by  a  full  study  of  the  rock 
in  mass  and  its  relations  to  the  adja<tent  beds  that  one  becomes  con- 
vinced, whatever  its  origin,  that  it  presents  in  mass  precisely  the  same 
phenomenon  as  regards  stratification  as  do  the  accompanying  schists 
and  quartzites.  Chloritic  magnesian  Schists  are  *iWsociated  with  tlie 
pure  and  mixed  ores.  Oftentimes  these  magnesian  schists  several  feet 
in  width  cut  a^Toss  the  stratification  and  are  called  slate  dikes.  It  is  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between  these  magnesian  schists 
and  the  dioritic  schists.  It  is  suggested  that  on  the  New  England-Sag- 
inaw range  and  at  the  lake  Superior  mine,  tepid  alkaline  waters  have 
penetrated  the  formation  and  have  dissolved  out  the  grenter  portion  of 
the  siliceous  matter,  leaving  tlie  iron  oxide  in  a  hydrated  earthy  condition. 

At  the  S.  C  Smith  mine  and  along  Plumbago  brook  is  found  carbon- 
aceous matter.  These  carbonaceous  shales  burn  white  before  the  blow- 
pipe and  mark  paper  like  a  piece  of  charcoal. 

Above  the  Cascade  ore  is  a  bed  of  co^^se  conglomerate.    The  upper 
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quartzite  of  Bepublic  mountain,  near  it8  base,  is  a  conglomerate  con- 
taining large  and  small  fragments  of  flaggy  ore.  At  the  New  Euglaiid 
mine  between  the  ore  and  tlie  qaartzite  is  a  mass  of  specular  conglom- 
erate similar  to  that  at  EepubUc  monntaiu. 

The  iron-bearing  series  is  unconformably  above  the  older  Laurentian 
rocks.  The  contact  is  observed  in  Plumbago  brook,  where  a  talcy  red 
rock,  unmistakably  belonging  to  the  lluro^ian,  dipping  at  a  low  angle 
to  the  northwest,  is  in  contact  with  the  Laurentian  chloritic  gneiss, 
which  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  36°  SSW.  The  same  phenomena  can 
be  seen  near  Bepublic  mountain,  where  the  lluroman  schists  strike 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  Laurentian  gneiss  only  50  feet  distant; 
both  series  dipping  at  high  angles,*  the  Laurentian  east  of  north,  and 
the  Huronian  about  45  degrees  west  of  north.  The  non-conformability 
is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Laurentian  generally  abounds  in 
dikes  of  granite  and  diorite,  wliich  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  tlje 
Huronian. 

Many  details  are  given  as  to  the  Menominee  and  Felch  Mountain 
clistricts.  The  rocks  of  these  ranges  are  parallel  with  those  in  the 
Marquette  district.  At  many  places  the  Silurian  rocks  unconformably 
cap  the  iron-bearing  rocks. 

The  lake  Gogebic  and  Montreal  river  iron  range  is  regarded  as  an 
eastern  prolongation  of  the  Penokee  range  of  Wisconsin.  The  northern 
geological  boundary  is  the  south  copper  range,  consisting  of  massive 
and  amygdaloidal  copper-bearing  traps,  tht  bedding  of  which  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  with  occasional  beds  of  sandstone  and  imperfect  con- 
glomerates. The  strike  of  these  rocks  is  east  and  west,  with  a  dip  to 
the  north  at  a  high  angle,  thus  conforming  with  the  Huronian  rocks 
underneath.  On  the  south  of  the  iron-bearing  rocks  is  a  series  of 
granites,  gneisses,  and  obscure  schists,  which  are  unmistakably  Lau- 
rentian in  their  lithological  character,  and  they  are  unconformably 
overlain  by  the  Huronian  rocks.  The  horizontal  Lower  Silurian  sand- 
stones occupy  a  broad  belt  of  country  north  of  the  copper  range.  Their 
actual  contact  with  the  highly  tilted  copper  rocks  was  not  seen,  but 
they  show  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  disturbance  within  a  few  miles 
of  these  steeply  inclined  rocks,  and  are  regarded  as  unconformably  above 
them. 

PuMPELLY,^^  in  1873,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  copper- 
bearing  rocks.  These  on  Keweenaw  point  consist  of  an  immense  devel- 
opment of  alternating  trappean  rocks  and  conglomerates  dipping  to  the 
northwest  at  an  angle  running  from  60^  to  23o.  The  red  sandstone  and 
shales  of  lake  Superior  are  everywhere  nearly  horizontal  on  the  south 
Hhore  of  lake  Superior  between  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Bete  (irise  bay. 
At  the  western  edge  of  this  belt  its  nearly  horizontal  strata  abut  against 
i  lie  steep  face  of  a  wall  formed  by  the  upturned  edges  of  beds  of  the 
cupriferous  series  of  melaphyre  and  conglomerate,  which  dip  away  from 
the  sandstone  at  angles  of  from  40°  to  60*^.    This  sharp  line  has  been 
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exi)laiued  as  due  to  a  fault,  the  horizoutal  sandstone  being  reg«irded  as 
of  tlie  same  age  as  the  confonnable  overlying  sandstone  of  the  cuprif- 
erous series.  One  objection  to  this  explanation  is  the  enormous  amount 
of  dislocation  required,  amounting  to  several  miles.  Again,  near  Hough- 
ton there  are  two  patches  of  sandstone  lying  on  the  upturned  melaphyre 
beds.  In  tlie  horizontal  sandstone  near  the  so-caHed  fault  ai*e  abundant 
pebbles  of  melaphyre  and  conglomerate  of  the  cupriferous  series.  But 
the  most  decided  facts  found  by  Maj.  Brooks  and  the  author  are  in  the 
country  between  the  Bad  river  in  Wisconsin  and  the  middle  branch  of 
the  Ontonagon,  east  of  lake  Gogebic.  Here  the  quartzites  and  schists 
of  the  Huronian  formation  are  bordered  on  the  south  by  the  Laurentian 
gneisses,  and  are  overlain  conformably  by  the  bedded  melaphyres  and 
interstratiiied  sandst-ones  of  the  cupriferous  series.  Between  these 
ridges  forming  the  south  mineral  range  and  the  main  range  of  Kewee- 
naw point  is  the  horizontally  stratified  Silurian  sandstone,  forming 
a  generally  level  country*  The  conformable  cupriferous  and  Huron- 
ian schists  dip  to  the  northward  at  angles  from  50°  to  70°,  but  in  ap- 
proai^hing  Gogebic  lake  from  the  west  the  pre-Silurian  erosion  has  made 
a  deei)  indentation  across  the  cupriferous  series  and  the  Huronian,  as 
well  as  into  the  Laurentian,  so  that  a  short  distance  west  of  the  lake 
these  rocks  end  in  steep  and  high  declivities,  at  the  base  of  which 
lies  the  level  country  of  the  Silurian  sandstone.  On  the  Ontonagon 
river  the  Silurian  sandstone  is  nearly  horizontal,  while  about  150  vsteps 
from  the  base  of  the  cliff  aA  outcrops  of  Laurentian  schists  havitig  a 
dip  of  450  to  60°  southeast.  The  nearest  outcrop  of  the  cupriferous 
series  is  about  4  miles  distant,  and  it  strikes  nearly  east  and  west  and 
dips  50O  to  the  north.  The  lithology  of  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  the 
Portage  lake  district  is  fully  given.  The  rocks  are  melaiihyres  and 
amygdaloids,  interstratiiied  with  conglomerates.  The  paragenesis  of 
the  minerals  associated  with  the  copper  is  worked  out.  Several 
detailed  cross  sections  are  given  at  Portage  lake,  and  one  cross  section 
at  the  Central  mine  describing  the  thickness  and  character  of  the 
alternating  rocks  in  great  detjiil. 

Marvine,^^^  in  1873,  gives  in  the  greatest  detail  the  structure  and 
lithology  of  the  alternating  trappean  and  detrital  beds  of  the  copper- 
bearing  rocks  on  the  Eagle rivei*  section.  The  correlation  of  the  Hougb- 
ton  and  Keweenaw  rocks  is  fully  discussed.  The  Albany,  Boston,  and 
Allouez  conglomerat-es  are  regarded  as  the  samebe<i.  Stratigraphically 
eleven  out  of  fifteen  conglomerates  have  equivalents  in  both  the  Hough- 
ton and  Keweenaw  regions.  The  conglomerate  beds  of  Keweenaw 
])oint  are  not  mere  local  deposits,  but  are  unusually  persistent,  and 
while  a  bed  may  thin  out  and  lose  its  character  as  a  conglomerate,  it 
may  still  exist  as  a  mere  seam.  In  one  instance  a  band  extends  for 
at  least  50  miles,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  to  over  75  feet.  It 
is  therefore  concluded  that  the  changes  which  formed  the  melajihyres 
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ceased  to  act  over  extended  ai-eas  during  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  The  abundance  of  acid  rocks  among 
the  conglomerates  was  noted,  and  opiiosite  Calumet  the  former  pres 
encc  of  predominant  quartz-porphyry  was  inferred. 

RoMiNaEB/°*  in  1873,  places  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  as  Potsdam, 
finding  it  directly  overlapped  by  the  calciferous  formation.  At  Presque 
isle  and  Granite  point  the  horizontal  sandstones  are  found  resting 
upon  the  crystalline  rocks,  there  being  at  the  former  place  a  conglom- 
erate which  rests  unconformably  upon  the  dolomite  of  Presqne  isle. 
The  sandstones  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Keweenaw  point  retain  their 
horizontal  position  and  lithological  character  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
different  strata  can  be  parallelized  without  diificulty  with  those  of  the 
more  eastern  localities.  Near  the  center  the  horizontal  sandstones  are 
found  abutting  against  the  uplifted  edges  of  adiflferent  rock  series,  the 
copper-bearing  rocks.  The  abrupt  edges  of  the  strata  look  to  the  south- 
oast,  and  their  dip  is  in  the  opposite  direction  under  angles  varying 
from  70^  to  40°.  The  unconformable  abutment  of  the  sandstones  against 
the  trappean  series  is  plainly  obsetved  at  several  places  near  Houghton, 
on  the  property  of  the  Isle  Royale  company,  near  the  stamp  works  of 
the  Calumet  and  Hecla  mines,  on  the  railroad  coming  down  from  the 
mines  to  the  stamx)  works,  and  on  the  Sheldon  and  Columbia  property. 

RoMiNGER,****  in  1876,  describes  the  red  lake  Superior  sandstone  as 
unconformably  abutting  against  or  overlapping  the  trap  rock  with  hori- 
zontally disposed  layers.  On  the  western  slope  of  the  ridge  the  trap 
rocks  are  conformably  overlain  by  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  slates, 
the  age  of  which  is  intermediate  between  the  trap  and  the  horizontal 
sandstone,  but  between  all  three  there  are  such  great  lithological  affinities 
that  it  18  natural  to  regard  them  as  consecutive  products  of  one  and 
the  same  epochs.  The  absence  of  trappean  rocks  distinguishes  the 
upper  division  from  the  lower. 

The  Huron  mountains  are  a  crystalline  granitic  and  dioritic  Lauren- 
tian  rock  series.  These  granitic  rocks  are  sm-rounded  by  a  narrow  belt 
of  the  horizontal  red  sandstone  of  lake  Superior,  which  abuts  imcon- 
formably  against  them.  The  Huronian  rock  series,  with  uplifted  beds 
alternating  with  slate  rocks,  quartzitcs,  diorites,  and  jaspery  strata, 
with  seams  of  iron  ore,  lean  unconformably  against  the  granitic  series. 

BROOKi^,  '"^  in  1876,  iilaces  granite  as  the  youngest  Huronian  rock 
south  of  lake  Superior.  This  granite  occurs  as  the  uppermost  member  of 
the  Menominee  and  Penokee  series,  but  in  the  latter  it  thins  out  and  dis- 
appears before  reaching  the  Gogebic  region.  The  lithological  character 
of  this  granite  belt  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Laurentian 
rocks.  This  granite,  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  give  oif  dikes  cut- 
ting the  copper-bearing  series,  is  believed  to  be  earlier  than  the  latter. 
Although  there  is  approximate  conformability  in  strike  and  dip,  there 
is  probably  an  unconformity  between  the  copper-bearing  rocks  aiid  the 
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Penokee-Gogebic  Huronian,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  former  series 
is  in  contact  in  difi'erent  places  with  various  members  of  the  Huronian. 
There  is  also  an  unconformity  between  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian. 

As  supporting  the  vij&w  that  the  pre  Silurian  systems  are  distinct 
periods,  attention  is  called  to  the  lithological  differences  betwe*»n  the 
three  series,  a«  well  as  to  the  intensity  of  folding  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected.  The  detrital  members  of  the  copper  series  consist  of 
friable  sandstone  showing  no  greater  metamorphism  than  the  Silurian, 
and  it  is  folded  only  in  regular  magnificent  sweei>s,  the  same  strike  and 
dip  continuing  in  some  cases  for  about  150  miles.  The  Huronian  series 
consists  of  greenstones,  various  schists,  clay-slates,  quartzites,  marbles, 
with  gneisses  and  granites  containing  no  copper,  and  having  conforma- 
ble beds  of  the  various  oxides  of  iron,  and  is  everywhere  sharjdy  folded 
into  narrow  troughs  and  irregular  basins  trending  in  every  direction. 
The  Laurentian  is  still  more  plicated  and  metamorphosed,  the  stratifi.- 
cation  often  being  entirely  obliterated.  Whether  the  Laurentian  rocks 
can  be  separated  into  two  or  more  nonconformable  systems,  as  in 
Oanada,  no  opinion  is  ventured.  Since  Keweenaw  peninsula  is  a  strik- 
ing geographical  feature  in  lake  Superior,  and  is  the  locality  where  the 
copper  series  is  best  exposed,  the  name  Keweenawian  is  suggested  for 
this  period. 

Beooks^'",  in  1876,  gives  a  list  of  the  rocks  of  the  Huronian  series 
in  order  of  their  abundance  and  as  they  occur  in  stratigraphical  suc- 
cession in  the  Marquette,  Menominee,  Penokee,  and  Gogebic  series. 
Lithologically  the  rocks  are  divided  into  (1)  Fragmental  rocks,  exclu- 
sive of  limestone;  (2)  Metamorphic  rocks,  not  calcareous;  (3)  Calcareous 
rocks;  (4)  Igneous  rocks. 

The  Fragmental  rocks  include  quartz-conglomerateSj  which  occur  in 
the  middle  horizon,  both  in  the  Marquette  and  Menominee  and  in  the 
latter  at  the  base  of  the  series  where  it  holds  i^ebbles  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  quartz.  In  the  Metamorphic  rocks  not  calcareous  are  included 
many  varieties;  the  mica-bearing  series  includes  granite,  syenite, 
gneiss,  mica  schists,  hornblende-schists,  mica-slates,  clay-slates,  diorites, 
diabases,  quartzites,  siliceous  schists,  chert  and  jasi)er  rocks,  iron  ores, 
as  well  as  many  others.  Among  the  eruptive  rocks  is  a  feldspatliic 
series,  including  granite  dikes;  homblendic  and  pyroxenic  series,  in- 
cluding diabase  and  similar  rocks,  and  hydrous  magnesian  scliistose 
rocks  which  are  found  in  dike-like  forms  crossing  the  quartzites,  iron 
ores,  and  greenstones. 

The  succession  in  the  Marquette  region  from  the  base  upward  is  (a) 
syenite,  diorite,  diabase,  hornblende-scliists,  slates,  conglomeratic 
quartzites,  and  various  quartzose  iron  ores;  (fr)  quartzite  graduating 
into  protogine,  and  containing  interstratified  beds  of  dolomi tic  marble; 
(c)  ferruginous  quartzose  schist;  (d)  hornblendic  rocks  with  green- 
stones; (e)  ferruginous  quartzose  flags,  clay-slates,  and  quartzites;  (/) 
hornblendic  rock,  related  to  diorite  and  diabase;  (g)  siliceous  hematitic 
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and  limonitic  schistose  ores;  (h)  di6rite,  hornblende-schist,  and  chlor- 
ite-schist;  (i)  arenaceous  quartz-schist,  banded  with  micaceous  iron 
and  quartzose  limonitic  ore;  (j)  pure  specular  hematite  and  magnetite^ 
with  banded  jaspery  schists  and  interstratified  beds  of  chloritic  and 
hydromica-schist;  (ft)  an  arenaceous  quartzite,  often  semischistose  and 
conglomeratic;  {I)  argillaceous  slate;  (m)  quartz-schists;  (n)  antho- 
phyllitic  schist;  (o)  mica-schist.  Similar  successions  are  given  in  the 
other  regions  mentioned  and  correlated  with  that  in  the  Marquette 
region,  and  all  of  these  su(M;essions  are  compared  and  correlated  with 
Logan's  succession  in  Canada. 

The  Huronian  in  the  Marquette,  Menominee,  and  Gogebic  regions  is 
nonconformable  with  the  Laurentian. 

.  PuMPELiiY,^°^  in  1878,  describes  lake  Sujierior  as  divided  into  two 
distinct  basins  by  Keweenaw  point,  the  western  basin  being  a  geosyn- 
cliual  trough.  The  southeastern  lip  of  this  trough  consists  of  an  im- 
naense  development  of  volcanic  rooks  in  the  form  of  great  beds  and 
flows  associated  with  conglomerates  and  sandstones,  both  of  which  con- 
sist essentially  of  porphyry  detritus.  This  Keweenaw  series  is  more 
nearly  conformable  with  the  underlying  highly  tilted  Huronian  schists 
than  with  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  Th^  prominent  eruptive  rocks  of 
the  Keweenaw  series  fall  under  the  two  heads,  diabase  and  melaphyre. 
The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  the  rock  masses 
since  eruption,  that  is,  the  metasomatic  development  of  these  rocks,  is 
traced  out  in  great  detail. 

Wright,^^  in  1879,  describes  the  Laurentian  series  as  consisting  of 
coarsely  crystalline  massive  granites,  passing  into  gneissoid  rocks,  and 
these  graduating  into  mica-schists,  and  the  latter  even  as  imperceptibly 
into  slates.  The  Laurentian  granite  is  regarded  as  a  metamorphic 
sedimentaiy  rock,  because  the  quartz  grains  contain  cavities  filled 
with  liquid,  while  igneous  granites  never  contain  such  cavities,  but 
rather  those  filled  with  glass  or  stone.  The  lower  Huronian  strata  have 
been  chiefly  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  Laurentian  rocks.  The  non- 
conformity between  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  may  be  seen  at  Pen- 
okee  gap.  Here  the  dip  of  the  gneissoid  granite  is^bout  70^  to  the 
south,  while  the  plainly  bedded  Huronian  strata  in  direct  contact  have 
a  dip  of  65°  to  the  north.  At  the  Macomber  mine,  near  Negaunee,  is 
found  a  bed  of  manganiferous  hematitic  sliale  bearing  the  impression 
of  some  fossil  which  Profs.  Brush,  Verrill,  Dana,  and  Smith  pronounce 
to  belong  to  the  lower  forms  of  life.  The  Lower  Silurian  sandstone 
about  the  city  of  Marquette  is  nearly  horizontally  bedded,  and  rests 
unconibrmably  on  and  against  the  Huronian. 

BOMXNGER,"^  in  1881,  gives  a  general  account  of  the  Marquette  and 
Menominee  iron  region,  with  very  voluminous  details  as  to  particular 
localities. 

The  Marquette  region. — In  general  remarks  on  the  geology  of  the  Mar- 
quette district  the  succession  is  (1)  Granitic  group;  (2)  Dioritic  group; 
Bull.  8G 7 
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(3)  Quartzite  group;  (4)  Iron  group;  (5)  Arenaceous  Slate  group;  (6) 
Mica-schist  group;  and  (7)  Serpentine  group;  but  later  it  is  seen  that 
the  Quartzite  group  reposes  upon  the  Iron  groups  so  that  the  order 
of  3  and  4  is  reversed.  The  Silurian  sandstones  rest  horizontally  on 
the  other  rock  formations  and  frequently  contain  fragments  of  the 
underlying  formations.  The  crystalline  granitic  masses  are  directly 
confined  to  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  Marquette  district. 
The  dip  of  the  strata  on  the  south  part  of  the  trough  is  usuaUy  to  the 
north,  and  on  the  north  side  to  the  south,  so  that  we  may  consider  this 
area  as  a  synclinal  caused  t>y  the  upheaval  of  its  northern  and  southern 
margins.  The  granitic  and  sedimentary  rock  masses  are  traversed  by 
rock  belts  of  a  crystalline  character,  which  represent  laVa  streams 
intruded  at  different  periods  subsequently  to  the  rocks  cut. 

In  the  Granitic  group  the  granites  are  found  interstratilied  with  the 
Huronian  schists  of  the  Dioritic  group.  The  granites  are  usually  mid- 
dling coarse  grained  and  in  the  main  are  massive,  although  distinct 
gneissoid  rocks  have  a  limited  occurrence.  Besides  the  dioritic  dikes 
there  are  in  the  granites  crystalline  uon-stratified  masses  resembling 
eruptive  dikes.  In  several  instances  granite  dikes  show  a  laminar 
arrangement  of  the  mica  scales.  Also  syenites  are  associated  with  the 
ordinary  granites.  The  hornblende  rocks  associated  with  the  granites 
are  distinguished  from  those  occupying  a  higher  position  in  the  series 
by  the  brighter  luster  of  the  hornblende  crystals.  Dioritic  rocks  occur 
iiiterstratifled  with  the  granites,  which  are  probably  of  the  same  origin 
us  the  volcanic  eruptives.  In  the  Laurentian  rocks  no  limestones,  lay- 
ers of  quartzite,  nor  beds  of  iron  ore  are  found.  The  granitic  rocks  in 
their  present  position  are  actually  the  younger  rocks,  as  shown  by  the 
intrusion  of  large  masses  of  granite  between  the  stratified  sediments  of 
the  Dioritic  group. 

The  dioritic  gi'oup  is  regarded  as  remelted,  completely  metamor- 
phosed Huronian.  sediments,  their  more  crystalline  character  being  due 
to  their  closer  proximity  to  the  volcanic  forces.  The  rocks  of  the  Dio- 
ritic group  include  a  large  succession  of  schistose  beds  of  uiiiform 
character,  interstratified  with  massive  diorite.  In  the  dioritic  rock 
chlorite  frequently  replaces  the  hornblende  and  often  seems  to  be  a 
product  of  its  decomposition.  The  massive  diorites  are  usually  con- 
formably bedded  with  the  schists  and  often  insensible  gradations  from 
the  schistose  conditions  to  the  massive  diorite  can  be  seen.  The  expos- 
ures of  massive  diorite  generally  form  a  nucleus  around  which  the 
inclosing  rock  masses  are  arranged  concentrically  with  a  more  perfect 
schistose  structure.  In  the  Dioritic  group  are  conglomerates.  One 
variety  is  well  exposed  at  Deer  lake  furnace,  where  the  pebbles  are  of 
a  feldspathic  substance  which  on  fresh  fracture  contrasts  little  with 
the  surrounding  schistose  mass.  Also  extensive  conglomeratic  masses 
are  found  full  of  granite  pebbles  of  large  size  in  Sec.  2,  T.  48  N.,  R.  26 
W.,  and  in  Sec.  29,  T.  48  N.,  R.  25  W.  In  opposition  to  Brooks  it  is 
maintained  that  there  is  but  one  iron-group  formation.. 
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The  Quartzite  group  is  in  places  interstratified  with  fermginons  and 
siliceous  seams,  as  well  as  novaculitic  strata  and  siliceous  limestones. 
Frequently  in  the  quartzite  is  a  conglomerate  containing  abundant 
quartz  fragments,  and  also  iiot  infrequently  containing  granite  and 
slate  fragments.  Oftentimes  these  conglomerates  containing  the  gran- 
ite fragments  are  very  close  to  the  massive  granite,  while  it  not  infre- 
quently underlies  them.  At  one  place  in  which  the  quartzite  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  granite  the  one  rock  is  seen  to  graduate  by  imperceptible 
stages  into  the  other^  in  which  case  the  sedimentary  strata  are  changed 
into  the  granite-like  rock  by  being  exposed  to  the  contact  with  the 
eruptive  granite.  In  another  place  a  granite  breccia  containing  large 
fragments  of  granite  is  found  in  connection  with  such  large  masses  of 
granite  as  to  be  too  great  to  be  fragments  of  a  breccia,  and  this  sug- 
gests that  the  nucleus  of  the  hills  are  solid  granites,  whose  shattered 
portions  are  recemented  on  the  spot  by  sedimentary  debris  washed 
into  the  interstices.  In  the  next  hill  to  the  south  the  inclosed  water- 
worn  pebbles  are  in  part  granite  and  in  part  slate.  Above  the  ore- 
bearing  rock  beds  is  generally  a  very  coarse  quartzite  conglomerate 
which  often  has  the  characters  of  a  coarse  grained  ferruginous  quartz- 
ite and  grades  down  into  a  brecciated  ore.  The  fragments  are  chiefly 
ore,  jasper  and  quartz,  and  the  cement  as  arenaceous  or  ferruginous. 
This  occurrence  is  so  general  as  to  suggest  that  great  disturbances  not 
of  a  local  extent  must  have  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  era  of  iron  sedi- 
ments. The  number  of  localities  and  mines  at  which  this  conglomerate 
or  breccia  occurs  is  very  great.  Among  the  latter  are  the  Home,  Gib- 
bon, Jackson,  Cleveland,  Cascade,  Gribben,  Salisbury,  Lake  Superior, 
Champion,  Saginaw  and  Goodrich,  Keystone,  Republic,  and  Michi- 
gamme. 

The  Iron  group  occupies  a  position  inferior  to  the  Quartzite  group, 
and  there  are  not  two  horizons  here,  as  supposed  by  Brooks.  '  It  is  com- 
posed of  banded  jasper,  conformable  chlorite-schist,  and  ore.  The  ore- 
dexH)sits  are  not  regular  sedimentary  layers,  but  the  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  the  impure  ledges  by  percolating  waters,  leaching  out 
the  siliceous  matter  and  replacing  it  with  iron  oxide,  and  are  therefore 
ve^  irregular  in  form.  The  strata  are  in  a  much  disturbed  condition, 
folded  and  distorted  in  every  possible  way,  usually  without  fault. 
These  disturbed  beds  lie  in  every  instance  directly,  but  often  uncon- 
formably,  on  chloritic  or  hydromicaceous  schists,  or  on  crystalline  dio- 
ritic  masses^  which  are  constant  associates  of  the  chlorite  schists,  or  on 
dioritic  schists.  At  the  Jackson  mine  are  knobs  of  diorite  associated 
with  schists  surrounded  by  the  banded  jasper  rocks,  which  are  evi- 
dently corrugated  by  the  intrusion  of  this  mass.  In  places  the  ore- 
bearing  formation  is  not  found  incumbent  on  the  Dioritic  group.  At 
Teal  lake  the  quartzite  is  found  under  the  ore  and  the  diorite  over  the 
ore,  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  strata  are  in  an  over- 
turned position. 
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The  Arenaceous  Slate  group  of  great  thickness  is  so  designated 
because  a  large  portion  of  the  rocks  here  included  consist  of  sandy  sili- 
ceous layers,  alternating  with  slaty  argillitic  rock  beds  and  occasion- 
ally with  compact  quartzite.  The  strata  in  different  localities  quite 
often  differ  considerably.'  The  rocks  of  this  group  are  incumbent  on 
the  quartzite  formation,  but  also  sometimes  rest  upon  the  ore-bearing 
rocks,  and  quite  often  are  found  in  direct  contact  with  th^  dioritic 
series.  The  rocks  are  sometimes  conglomeratic  or  brecciated,  the  frag- 
ments consisting  of  different  kinds  of  rocks.  In  the  black  roofing 
slates  of  Huron  bay  the  cleavage  is  discordant  with  the  bedding. 
Occupying  a  position  above  the  black  slates  are  the  ore  deposits  of  the 
Taylor  mine,  near  I/Anse,  and  of  Ijhe  Northampton  and  D'Alaby,  north 
of  Champion;  also  the  S.  C.  Smith  and  other  mines.  These  ores  are 
contemporaneous  and  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
Menominee  district. 

The  Mica-schist  group  is  found  exi>osed  for  the  most  part  about 
Michigamme  village.  The  Serpentine  group  includes  the  rocks  of 
Presque  isle  and  those  of  similar  class.  The  Silurian  sandrock  reposes 
unconforraably  upon  the  Serpentine  formation  at  Presque  isle.  Besides 
the  serpentine  and  other  magnesian  silicates,  limestone  comprises  an 
important  share  of  this  group. 

The  seven  previous  groups,  considered  to  be  a  succession  of  sedi- 
mentary strata,  are  intersected  by  various  dikes,  among  which  are  a 
dioritic  rock  and  dolerite  dikes,  the  latter  of  wliich  are  later  in  age  than 
the  former.  No  proof  has  been  found  of  any  discordance  between  the 
granites  of  Marquette  and  the  adjoining  Huronian  beds.  On  the  con- 
trary, outcrops  of  the  two  kinds  of  rocks  exhibit  a  remarkable  parallel- 
ism in  strike  and  dip,  and  in  many  localities  the  Huronian  schists  and 
belts  of  granite  are  interlaminated  in  perfect  conformity.  The  granite 
is,  however,  regarded  as  intrusive  masses.  The  granites  are  therefore, 
with  reference  to  the  stratified  sedimentary  rocks,  actually  the  younger 
rock. 

The  Menominee  region. — ^Many  localities  and  sections  in  the  Menomi- 
nee iron  region  are  described  in  detail.  The  Silurian  sandstone  is  found 
to  rest  unconformably  upon  the  nearly  vertical  Huronian  strata.  Neju* 
Sturgeon  river  falls,  in  the  river,  the  quartzite  formation  rei)oses  un- 
conformably on  the  granite.  Thick  layers  of  limestone  are  found  in 
the  series,  and  this  is  sometimes  conglomeratic.  The  fissile  phyllite 
schists  are  found  in  discordance  with  the  dioritic  schists  at  lake  Han- 
buxy.  The  granitic  arid  gneissic  rocks  south  and  north  of  the  Felch 
mountain  ore  formation  are  found  to  be  absolutely  identical.  The  dio- 
ritic rocks  are  found  generally  and  play  the  part  of  an  intrusive  with 
regard  to  the  strictly  sedimentary  rock  beds  of  the  Huronian  series. 
The  dioritic  group  is  held  to  be  older  than  the  iron-bearing  group  be- 
cause it  exhibits  a  greater  degree  of  metamorphism  and  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  hthologically  like  the  equivalent  dioritic  group  of  the  Mar- 
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quette  district.    It  lias  evidently  been  transformed  mi^^  the  coopera- 
tion of  heat  and  partially  brought  into  a  plastic  conditioti^''. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Menominee  region  the  rocks  found  com- 
prise, in  descending  order,  the  lake  Hanbury  slate  group^  plerlji^tps  2,000 
feet  in  thickness;  the  Quinnesec  ore  formation,  which  compiHfes-.micar 
ceous  and  argillitic  strata,  containing  ore  bodies,  not  less  than  J^OOO  feet 
thick;  and  the  Norway  limestone  belt,  at  least  1,000  feet  thick.  ^.The 
Commonwealth  mine,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Menominee  districtyrep^ 
resents  a  higher  horizon  than  the  Qoinnesec  ore  formation.  •:]>• 

WiWHELL  (S.  H.),"*  in  1888,  describes  in  the  Marquette  district  th^.- 
conglomerate  overlying  the  ore  and  jasper  formation  at  several  mines,  - 
and  places  the  overlying  quartzite  in  the  Potsdam.  North  of  Bessemer 
is  a  basal  conglomerate  of  the  Cupriferous  series  which  is  inferred  to  lie 
unconformably  upon  the  Gogebic  iron-bearing  rock.  This  conglomerate 
ai>pears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  overlying  Potsdam  conglomerate  of 
the  Marquette  region,  which  makes  the  Gogebic  series  pre-Potsdam. 
The  granite  underlying  the  Huronian  slates  at  the  Aurora  mine  was 
originally  a  conglomerate,  but  it  has  acted  the  role  of  an  eruptive  rock 
and  has  flowed  over  the  adjoining  sedimentary  strata.  This  granitic 
conglomerate  is  parallelized  with  the  Ogishki  conglomerate  of  Minn- 
esota, and  the  overlying  sedimentary  rocks  are  the  equivalent  of  the 
Animikie. 

WiNCHBLL  (Alex.),*'*  in  1888,  finds  the  Marquette  iron-bearing  rocks 
to  have  the  same  geological  position  with  respect  to  the  crystalline 
s^ihists  and  gneisses  and  to  consist  of  sediments  of  the  same  character 
a»8  those  of  the  Vermilion  range.  At  Deer  lake  furnace  is  a  peculiar 
conglomeratic  rock  which  appears  sedimentary,  but  is  much  altered  and 
has  a  quasi-eruptive  aspect.  This  conglomerate  is  like  that  of  Stuntz 
island  in  Vermilion  lake.  Near  Negaunee  is  an  argillite  which  has  a 
lower  dip  than  a  greenish  chloritic  quartzose  rock  across  a  railroad  from 
it,  and  the  two  are  therefore  unconformable. 

The  rocks  of  Marquette  are  older  than  the  Huronian  because  they 
differ  from  them  lithologically ;  because  the  Canadian  Huronian  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  Paleozoic  system,  while  the  Marquette  strata 
is  not;  because  some  evidences  are  found  that  in  the  Marquette  dis- 
trict there  is  an  overlying  unconformable  sub-Paleozoic  system;  and 
because  the  Marquette  series,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  Vermilion,  is 
older  than  the  Animikie  slates,  which  are  the  equivalent  of  the  Huro- 
nian. 

The  rocks  of  the  Gogebic  range  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
those  of  the  Marquette  region  because  they  resemble  them  lithologic- 
ally,  and  because  they  are  in  an  analogous  position  to  the  crystalline 
rocks.  Between  the  Penokee  series  and  the  underlying  schists  there  is 
a  marked  unconformity,  the  Penokee  rocks  dipping  to  the  north,  while 
the  hornblende-schists  dip  to  the  south.  The  Penokee  series  strata  are 
lithologically  unlike  the  ore-bearing  strata  of  Gogebic,  Marquette^  and 
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Vermilion  re^^bo^,  but  resemble  those  of  the  Animikie  series  and  are 
therefore  peiiia^s  Huronian,  while  the  Gogebic  iron-bearing  sti*ata  are 
not.  -••. 

Wads%¥'o«th,"^  in  1890,  gives  a  general  account  of  the  geology  of 
the  Msi^iiette  and  Keweenaw  districts  based  upon  his  own  and  other 
works'.' -The  Azoic  system  includes  fragmental  and  eruptive  rocks. 
Ai'iioo^  the  former  are  various  argillites  and  schists  of  the  Marquette 
district.    Among  the  eruptive  rocks  are  placed  the  jaspilites  and  their 
.,'a^dociatedores,  with  the  exception  of  certain  soft  iron  ores  of  chemical 
'^ibrigin.    The  Reweenawan  is  again  placed  as  a  part  of  the  Potsdam, 
.* -since  the  first  lava  flow  found  on  Keweenaw  point  flowed  over  the 
*   Eastern  sandstone.    Subsequently  there  has  been  a  fault  line  or  fissure 
running  near  the  contact  of  the  sandstones  and  lavas.    This  fault  is 
regarded  as  normal  and  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  sometimes  the 
lavas  and  sometimes  the  •associated  conglomerates  are  brought  in  eon- 
tact  with  th^  Eastern  sandstone  along  the  fault  line.  • 

Wadsworth/"  in  1891,  modifies  somewhat  the  foregoing  account  of 
the  Azoic  system.  A  portion  of  the  jaspilites  and  associated  iron  ores 
are  still  held  to  be  eruptive,  but  it  is  suggested  that  even  for  these 
supposed  nonfragmental  jaspilites  of  Ishpeming  and  Kegaunee,  their 
present  relations  may  be  due  to  sedimentary  and  chemical  action  and 
the  squeezing  together  of  the  jaspilite  and  schist.  The  jaspilite  and 
ore,  with  the  associated  quartzites,  occurring  at  Cascade,  Republic, 
Humboldt,  and  a  part  of  tbose  at  Ishpeming  and  Kegaunee,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  overlying  quartzites  and  schists,  are  sedimentary.  In  the 
Marquette  district  there  are  three  distinct  geological  formations  or  ages 
in  ascending  order  as  follows:  First,  the  hornblende-schist  and  granite 
of  Casoade  or  Palmer  and  the  nonfragmental  jaspilite  and  ore  of  Isb- 
X)eming  and  Negaunee — the  Cascade  formation.  Second,  the  frag- 
mental  jaspilite  and  ore,  with  their  associated  quartzites  and  schists  of 
Cascade,  Bepublic,  Humboldt,  Ishpeming,  Negaunee,  and  elsewhere— 
the  Bepublic  formation.  Third,  the  overlying  conglomerates,  quartz- 
ites, and  schists  of  Cascade,  Republic,  Holyoke,  and  elsewhere — ^the 
Holyoke  formation. 

Above  the  detrital  Republic  formation  at  the  Cascade  range  is  another 
detrital  formation  which  contains  water- worn  d<^bris  derived  from  the 
underlying  dex)osits  of  jaspilite  and  ore,  and  is  therefore  uncomforma- 
bly  above  it.  At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  positively 
whether  there  are  really  three  formations  as  given,  or  from  four  to  six 
difi'erent  ones,  or  whether  tlie  three  may  be  reduced  to  two. 

Wadsworth,"*  in  1891,  finds  that  the  Lower  Silurian,  containing 
Trenton  fossils  near  L'Anse,  overlies  the  sandstone  conformably,  both 
having  a  synclinal  structure^  which  tends  to  confirm  the  commonly 
received  view  of  the  Potsdam  age  of  the  Eastern  sandstone. 

Wadsworth,^^®  in  1891,  gives  observations  upon  the  South  Tiap 
range  and  a4ja>cent  sandstones.    Various  places  are  mentioned,  indud- 
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iug  Silver  moautaiD,  which  are  composed  of  lava  flows.  These  traps 
sometimes  have  a  dip  not  higher  than  9^  to  20^,  In  Sees.  11^  13  and 
14,  T.  46  N.,  R.  31  W.,  sandstone  is  found  overlying  the  lava  flows.  The 
Eastern  sandstone  on  Traverse  island,  in  Keweenaw  bay,  is  said  to 
have  an  inclination  of  from  5^  to  14^,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Torch  lake 
it  has  a  dip  of  from  5^  to  23^.  It  is  concluded  that  the  above  observa-  - 
tions  gp  to  show  that  the  lava  flows  of  the  South  Trap  range  east  of 
lake  Gogebic  do  not  dip  at  a  high  angle,  as  has  been  generally  asserted, 
and  further  that  the  Eastern  sandstone  is  not  horizontal,  as  has  been 
generally  stated,  but  that  the  two  dip  at  a  low  angle,  generally  5^  to 
20^.  These  observations  also  indicate  that  the  Eastern  sandstone  and 
the  lava  flows  of  the  South  Trap  range  are  one  formation,  and  are  as 
conformable  as  eruptions  of  lava  can  be  with  a  contemporaneous 
sedimentary  deposit. 

BoMiNOEB,^"  in  unpublished  manuscript  of  the  Michigan  Survey  for 
1881  to  1884,  further  reports  upon  the  complex  described  in  the  former 
volume  as  the  Huronian  system.  The  lower  granite  and  gneissoid  por- 
tion of  the  rock  groups  in  the  Marquette  region  exhibits  the  characters 
of  an  eruptive  and  not  of  an  altered  sedimentary  rock.  Generally  a 
solid  crust  of  granite  probably  served  as  a  substratum  on  which  the 
Huronian  sediments  were  laid  down,  but  an  opportunity  is  not  often 
afforded  to  see  the  rocks  in  contiguity  well  enough  exf)osed  to  allow  a 
discrimination  as  to  whether  such  contact  is  an  original  primary  one  or 
resulted  from  dislocation.  The  existence  of  granite  as  a  surface  rock  at 
the  time  the  Huronian  sediments  formed  is  proved  by  the  occurrence  of 
belts  of  granite,  conglomerate  and  breccia  in  difl'erent  horizons  of  the 
series. 

A  large  belt  of  conglomerate  formed  of  rounded  weather-worn  granite 
pebbles  and  schistose  rock  fragments,  cemented  by  a  matrix  of  similar 
schistose  material,  is  seen  in  contact  with  a  granite  belt  in  the  south 
half  of  Sec.  2,  T.  48  N.,  R.  26  W. ;  in  the  SE.  i  Sec.  22,  T.  47  K.,  R.  26  W. ; 
and  in  the  north  half  of  Sec.  29,  T.  48  K,  R.  25  W.  In  the  first  of  these 
localities  the  fragments  are  different  from  the  underlying  granite.  The 
second  locality  furnishes  a  better  proof  of  the  deposition  of  Huronian 
sediments  on  a  base  of  granite.  Here  several  knobs  centrally  com- 
posed of  massive  granite  are  surrounded  by  a  mantle  of  coarse  granite 
breccia,  with  a  well  laminated  quartzose  material  as  a  cement.  This 
breccia  is  conformably  succeeded  by  hydromica-slates,  interlaminated 
with  heavy  belts  of  compact  quartzite.  At  the  third  locality  gianite 
conglomerai)e  is  interlaminated  with  dioritic  schists,  but  is  remote  from 
granite  outcrops.  The  gradation  of  the  quartzite  formation  into  the 
granite,  described  in  the  previous  report  as  occurring  in  the  north  part 
of  T.  47  N.,  R.  25  W.,  is  now  considered  as  a  recemented  mixture  of 
granite  fragments  mingled  with  arenaceous  material,  although  it  is  sin- 
gular that  the  orthoclase  crystals  copiously  found  in  the  mass  have  all 
sharp  outlines  and  are  quite  fresh. 
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The  upheaval  of  the  granite  and  its  intrusion  into  the  overlying  strata 
occurred  in  all  probability  near  the  termination  of  the  Huronianiwriod^ 
as  we  find  the  granite  in  contact  with  all  the  Huronian  strata  up  to  the 
youngest,  and  these  always  in  a  dislocated  position.  Intrusive  belts  of 
granite  are  usually  never  found  to  intersect  beds  higher  than  the  iron- 
bearing  group,  except  in  the  country  north  of  the  Penokee  range  in 
Wisconsin,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Duluth,  Minnesota,  where  granite  or 
granite-like  rocks  cut  across  eruptive  belts  of  gabbro  which  are  them- 
selves more  recent  than  any  of  the  sedimentary  strata  of  the  Huronian. 
These  granites  differ  from  the  ordinary  granites  at  the  base  of  the 
Huronian,  and  are  most  likely  younger.  The  dislocation  of  the  Huronian 
beds  is  not  exclusively  due  to  the  upheaval  and  intrusion  of  the  granite, 
but  has  been  caused  in  part  by  diorite  and  diabase  intrusives  which 
intersect  the  granite  as  well  as  the  incumbent  beds.  The  diorites  inter- 
secting the  granite  are  identical  with  similar  rocks  interstratified  with 
the  schists  of  the  Huronian  group  conformably  or  transversely  inter- 
secting them,  and  they  therefore  represent  one  and  the  same  volcanic 
injection.  '  From  the  massive  forms  of  diorite  a  gradation  exists  into  a 
schistose  condition.  This  led  to  the  conclusion  in  the  forn^er  report 
that  the  massive  diorites  had  suff'ered  secondary  fusion;  but  as  the 
author  is  now  convinced  that  schistose  structure  is  not  necessarily  the 
result  of  aqueous  sedimentation,  it  is  concluded  that  the  dioritic  group 
does  not  belong  in  the  sedimentary  succession.  Dolerite  or  diabase 
rocks  intersect  in  dike-like-form  all  the  Huronian  rocks,  as  well  as  the 
granites.  As  they  are  like  those  of  the  copper-bearing  series,  these 
rocks,  as  well  as  the  contemporaneous  flows,  are  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  same  geological  period.  In  the  Felch  mountain  region  one  dike 
(16  or  16  feet  in  thickness)  of  holocrystalline  granite  cuts  across  the  iron- 
bearing  series.  In  Sec.  33,  T.  42  N.,  B.  28  W.,  another  granite  dike  cuts 
through  the  iron-bearing  rocks. 

Above  the  iron-ore  group  of  the  Marquette  and  Menominee  districts 
before  described  is  found  at  many  localities  important  deposits  of  iron 
in  both  these  regions  which  belong  in  the  Arenaceous  Slate  group. 
There  are,  therefore,  twp  iron  horizons  instead  of  one,  as  before  sup- 
posed. The  mica-schist  formation,  supposed  to  belong  above  the  Are- 
naceous Slate  group,  is  found  to  dip  conformably  below  it  in  some  places, 
and  therefore  is  really  a  part  of  the  Arenaceous  Slate  group,  and  is 
believed  to  represent  its  middle  horizon.  The  slate  group  about  I/Anse 
and  Huron  bay  is  black  and  often  graphitic.  The  slate  beds  at  Plum- 
bago creek  are  succeeded  by  schistose  beds  richer  in  red  feldspar  and 
containing  little  quartz,  which  might  by  superficial  examination  be  mis- 
taken for  granite,  but  which  is  evidently  a  fragmental  rock  formed  by 
the  detritus  of  the  granite  which  near  by  forms  large  mountain  masses, 
and  the  granite  of  which  is  very  rich  in  red  feldspar  and  contains  cotn* 
paratively  little  quartz. 
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The  Gogebic  region  is  described  and  the  rocks  are  divided  into  gran- 
itic, dioritic,  iron  ore,  and  upper  slate  groups,  which  are  analogous  to 
the  similar  groups  in  the  Marquette  country*  Granite  seams  were  found 
here  cutting  across  the  dioritic  schists,  but  were  not  found  to  cut  the 
truly  sedimentary  strata.  Locally,  in  contiguity  with  the  granite,  are 
heavy  quartzite  strata  which  are  often  conglomeratic,  and  are  filled  with 
rounded  granite  pebbles.  The  dioritic  rocks  above  the  granite  often 
have  a  brecciated  or  conglomeratic  structure,  the  fragments  being  vari- 
ous kinds  of  diorite  cemented  by  the  same  material  The  diorite  is  of 
eruptive  character,  as  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  belts  of  it  cutting 
transversely  through  the  ore-bearing  series.  Limestones  are  also  found, 
which  occupy  the  same  position  as  the  limestones  below  the  ore-bearing 
strata  in  the  Menominee  district. 

The  succession  in  the  Felch  mountain,  from  the  base  upward,  is  (1) 
granitic  or  dioritic  rocks ^  (2)  quartzite  beds;  (3)  fissile  quartz  schists; 
(4)  micaceous  argillite;  (5)  crystalUne  limestone  with  siliceous  seams; 
(6)  ferruginous  quartzites,  containing  the  ore  beds. 

SECTION  ly.  WOBKOF  THE  WISCONSIN  OEOLOGISTS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

Pebciyal,"^  in  1856,  describes  the  quartzite  ridges  of  Baraboo  and 
Portland.  The  rock  is  a  hard  granular  quartz,  which  has  more  or  less 
distinct  lines  of  stratification,  and  resembles  much  a  Primary  granular 
quartz.  In  the  Baraboo  rock  are  layers  more  or  less  filled  with  rounded 
pebbles  of  quartz,  resembling  layers  of  the  same  kind  in  the  lower 
sandstone,  and  oblique  cross  lines  between  the  regular  lines  of  stratifi- 
cation, which  occurrences  appear  to  connect  it  with  the  lower  sand- 
stone. The  dip  of  these  ranges  is  at  a  moderate  angle  to  the  north, 
and  if  the  rock  is  formed  from  the  sandstone  by  igneous  action  from 
beneath,  the  metamorphic  change  has  not  been  accompanied  by  much 
disturbance  of  the  strata.  The  localities  in  which  Primary  rocks  are 
found  are  aU  within  th^  limits  of  the  lower  sandstone,  and  most  of  them 
occur  at  the  falls  of  the  northern  rivers.  These  rocks  are  mainly  hom- 
blendic  and  syenitic,  although  trap  rocks  resembling  the  intrusive  traps 
of  Connecticut  are  seen,  but  these  are  believed  to  be  rather  Primary  green- 
stones. Descriptions  are  given  of  the  rocks  of  Marquette  and  Wau- 
shara counties,  of  thoseof  Black,  Wisconsin,  St.  Croix  and  other  rivers. 
On  Black  river  the  rocks  are  syenite,  greenstone  and  chlorite  slate,  the 
latter  accompanied  by  iron  ores. 

Daniel,"'  in  1858,  describes  the  iron  ores  of  Black  river  falls  as  as- 
sociated with  the  chloritic  and  micaceous  slates  of  the  Azoic  system. 
Syenite  is  also  found  adjacent.  The  fossiliferous  horizontal  sandstone 
rests  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Azoic  slates,  and  at  the  base  of 
it  is  a  brecciated  conglomerate  consisting  of  sand,  ore  and  slate.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  Baraboo  valley  are  lofty  ranges  of  hard  quartzite 
which  are  the  soft  crumbling  Potsdam  sandstone  violently  disturbed 
and  changed. 
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Lapham,'^  in  I860,  desfTibes  the  Penokee  iron  range.  Here  is  found 
a  mountain  mass  of  iron  ore  in  an  ancieut  chloritic  slate,  which  rests 
upon  a  light  (colored  quartz  rock.  Above  and  north  of  the  ore  the  slate 
is  hardened,  probably  by  some  volcanic  agency.  The  whole  series  dip 
to  the  north. 

IlALL  (Jahes),*^^  in  1861,  describes  the  qnartzite  ranges  of  northern 
Wisconsin,  and  i)articularly  those  of  Spirit  lake,  as  having  been  original 
stratified  sandstones  which  have  undergone  subsequent  metamorphism. 
These  rocks  are  foldod  with  their  axes  lying  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion and  ha<l  bec^ome  uplitte^l  and  metamorphosed  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Potsdam  era.  In  the  quartzitej»  in  two  or  three  localities 
are  found  bsds  of  conglomerates.  These  metamorphic  masses  are  in  all 
probability  the  extension  of  the  Uui*onian  formation  of  Oana<la. 

Hall  (,1  ames),*^  in  1862,  describes  the  central  and  northern  areas  of 
Wisconsin  as  consisting  of  the  Azoic  rocks.  These  are  hard  and  crystal- 
line, are  ol'ten  destitute  of  lines  of  bedding,  though  they  are  in  reality 
as  regularly  stratified  Jis  the  more  modem  formations.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  crystalline  character,  their  alternation  of  beds  of  different 
ti^xture  indicates  their  original  difi'erent  mechanical  conditi<ms  as  clearly 
as  in  any  of  the  unaltered  strata.  They  were  deposited  i)reci8ely  as 
cliiy,  sand,  and  limestone  strata  of  more  re<?ent  geological  periods,  and 
owe  their  ju'esent  character  to  metamorphism.  These  rocks  ai*e  gran- 
itic, syeniti<*,  ijneissoid,  or  hornblendic.  in  the  scmthern  part  of  the 
area  of  the  crystalline  locks  are  numerous  elevations  of  them  ajjpear- 
ing  within  the  limits  of  the  succeeding  stratified  rocks,  so  that  we  know 
tliat  these  latter  are  of  later  date.  North  of  the  Azoic  rocks  is  the 
range  of  trap,  conglomerate  and  sandst4)ne  bordering  Lake  Superior 
and  known  iis  the  co])per  region.  The  quartzite  ranges  of  Baraboo  and 
Necedah  hold  the  same  position  relative  to  the  Potsdam  sandst^me  as 
the  iluronian  system  of  the  Canadian  survey. 

Whittlksey,'-^  in  1S03,  describes  the  copper-bearing  strata  of  Ke- 
weenaw point  as  exti^nding  southward  across  the  boundary  of  the 
state  of  Mi(;higan  into  Wisconsin,  a  distance  of  160  miles.  The  order 
of  rocks  along  the  line  is  everywhere  the  same.  Beyond  the  <H)i)per 
range,  which  is  nearer  to  lake  ttupca-ior,  is  a  second  range  known  as 
the  iron  range,  an<l  to  this  the  name  Pewabikwas  api)lied,  although  by 
a  misprint  it  was  transformed  to  Penokee. 

Passing  from  lake  Superior  to  south  of  the  iron  range,  the  structure  in 
descending  ordei"  is  as  follows:  Formation  Nf».  1,  Potsdam  sandstone, 
consisting  of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  black  slates,  and  alternations 
of  tra]>  and  sandstime;  No.  2,  Trappose,  in  two  members;  No.  3,  Horn- 
blendic; No.  4,  Quartz,  with  slaty  Ijiyers,  separated  into  two  members 
by  a  bed  of  magnetic  iron  and  iron  slate;  No.  5,  Granites  and  syenites 
of  central  Wisconsin.  This  system  is  everywhere  stratitied  and  con- 
formable throughout.  On  the  Bad  and  Montreal  rivers  are  found  no 
masses  of  crystalline  limestone. 
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iBViNa,"^  in  1872,  maintaias  that  the  qiiartzites  of  Sauk  county  are 
uncxinformably  below  the  Potsdam,  because  they  are  uptilted  at  a 
high  angle,  while  the  Potsdam  is  horizontal,  and  the  horizontal  sand- 
stone abuts  against  the  quartzite  and  holds  fragments  derived  from 
it.    These  quartzites  are  either  Laurentian  or  Haronian. 

MuRRiSH,^^  in  1873,  describes  the  quartzite  ranges  of  Baraboo  as  a 
metamorphic  sandstone  of  the  Potsdam  age.  On  the  Black  and  Yel- 
low rivers  are  found  granitic  and  hornblendic  Azoic  and  plutonic  rocks. 
At  Black  river  falls  are  knobs  of  magnetic  ore  in  a  series  of  elongated 
knobs  or  mounds,  associated  with  quartz  and  micaceous  slate.  At 
Grand  rapids,  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  Azoic  rocks  similar  to  those  on 
Black  river  are  foui^d.  A  quartzite  mound  at  Necedah  occupies  a 
geological  position  similar  to  the  iron  ores  at  Black  river  falls. 

Eaton,'*^  in  1873,  maps  the  quartzites  of  the  Baraboo  river.  An 
Ablemau's  the  highly  tilted  quartzites  are  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
horizontal  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  the  latter  having  angular  frag- 
ments of  the  quartzite  of  varjing  magnitudes.  The  overlying  sand- 
atone  is  exactly  like  that  described  by  Irving  at  Devil's  lake  as  con- 
t^oing  Potsdam  fossils.  The  sandstone  is  above  horizontal  limestone 
containing  Pleurotomaria.  The  quartzite  is  then  an  old  Azoic  reef  of 
tUted  rocks  which  has  suffered  enormous  erosion  before  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  Potsdam  sea. 

Irving,'^'  in  1873,  maintains  the  pre-Potsdam  age  of  the  Por.tlaiid 
quartzite  on  the  same  ground  as  the  pre-Potsdam  age  of  the  Baraboo 
ranges.  There  is  a  close  similarity  between  the  Baraboo  and  Portland 
quartzites  and  the  rocks  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  which 
are  now  regarded  as  Huronian. 

IRVINO,^^  in  1874,  describes  as  occurring  in  northern  Wisconsin  four 
distinct  groups  of  rocks,  the  Laurentian,  Huronian,  Copper-bearing, 
and  Lower  Silurian.  The  Laurentian  consists  of  granites,  gneisses, 
and  syenites  for  the  most  part,  although  there  may  be  various  schist 
beds  present.  The  Huronian  rocks  consist  of  siliceous  schists,  quartz 
rock,  and  black  slates,  magnetic  and  specular  schists  and  slates, 
metamorphic  diorite  and  diorite-schists.  Its  lowest  portion  is  of 
simple  siliceous  schist  with  some  granular  white  quartz,  gray  quartz- 
ite, and  black  slate.  The  central  portion  consists  of  magnetic  and 
specular  slates  and  schists  in  whi<;h  all  the  ores  are  found,  and  tbe 
highest  and  northernmost  portion  consists  of  diorites,  diorite- slates, 
diorite-schists,  and  quartz-slates.  The  Copper-bearing  series  is  next 
north  of  and  immediately  overlies  the  Huronian,  and  is  of  enormous 
thickness,  never  less  than  4  miles.  The  lower  x>ortions  of  the  group 
are  probably  in  part  of  igneous  origin,  but  the  upper  portions  are  be- 
yond all  doubt  exclusively  the  results  of  sedimentation.  The  group 
consists  of  shales,  sandstones,  conglomerates,  amygdaloids,  and  traps. 
The  sedimentary  series  do  not  altogether  overlie  the  trapi)ean  beds, 
but  are  near  their  junction  directly  and  unmistakably  interstratified 
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with  them.  The  Sihirian  rocks  in  Ashland,  county  are  in  a  horizontal 
position  in  a  trough  between  two  lines  of  highly  tilted  beds  of  the 
Copper-bearing  series.  At  ooe  place  the  horizontal  sandstone  is  found 
within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  copper-bearing  trap  and  within  2  miles 
of  vertical  sandstones  of  the  same  group. 

In  Douglas  county  the  horizontal  sandstone  is  traceable  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  trap,  and  sometimes  to  actual  cont^ict,  the  trap 
dipping,  whenever  it  is  observable,  always  to  the  southward,  and 
having  no  tilted  sandstones  and  conglomerates  associated  with  them. 
As  the  Huronian  and'  Copper-bearing  series  are  in  apparent  con- 
formity it  is  concluded  that  they  were  once  spread  out  horizontally 
one  over  the  other,  and  owe  their  present  highly. tilted  i>o8ition  to  one 
and  the  same  disturbance;  and  subsequently,  after  a  long  period  of 
erosion,  the  horizontal  Silurian  sandstones  were  laid  down  over  and 
against  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Copper-bearing  series;  and  that 
hence  the  Copper-bearing  series  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Archean 
than  to  the  Silurian  rocks.  One  fact  is,  however,  difficult  of  explana- 
tion on  this  hypothesis.  In  Douglas  county  at  several  places  the  hor- 
izontal sandstones,  when  traced  to  their  junction  with  the  southward 
dipping  trap,  present  a  remarkable  change;  the  horizontal  layers  are 
suddenly  seen  to  change  from  their  ordinary  position  to  a  confused 
mass  of  broken  layers,  dipping  in  every  conceivable  direction  and  in- 
creasing in  confusion  as  the  trap  is  approached,  until  finally  the  whole 
changes  to  a  confused  breccia  of  mingled  trap  and  sandstone  fragments. 
It  is  suggested  that  this  appearance  is  due  to  the  movement  of  the  solid 
trap  northward  against  the  sandstone  since  the  deposition  of  the  latter 
rock.  The  great  lake  Superior  synclinal  of  Copi)er-be$riug  rocks  is 
found  to  extend  west  into  northern  Wisconsin. 

SwEET/^  in  1876,  describes  the  junction  of  the  Laurentian  and  Hu- 
ronian rocks  on  Bad  river.  Here  at  the  base  of  the  Huronian  series  is 
a  siliceous  marble  dipping  to  the  northward  at  an  angle  of  66^,  while 
100  feet  to  the  south  is  a  ledge  of  gneissoid  granite  showing  a  well 
defined  dip  of  77^  to  the  south.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  uncon- 
formability  of  these  formations.  The  Penokee  series  is  found  to  be 
abou*^  6,000  feet  thick,  to  be  everywhere  conformable,  and  to  dip  about 
660  to  the  north. 

On  the  Chippewa  is  found  a  quartzite  which  has  a  layer  the  lowest 
stratum  of  which  is  a  reddish  metamorphic  conglomerate  having  a 
thickness  of  300  feet.  The  pebbles  of  this  conglomerate  are  either 
jasper  or  amorphous  quartz.  The  conglomerate  and  quartzite  are  dis- 
tinctly and  heavily  bedded.  South  of  this  quartzite  are  syenitic  gran- 
ites which  are  assumed  to  be  of  Laurentian  age,  and  the  quartzites 
and  conglomerates  are  assumed  to  overlie,  them  unconformably.  A 
short  distance  north  of  the  mouth  of  Snake  river  cupriferous  melaphyres 
and  amygdaloids  are  overlain  by  horizontal  beds  of  light  colored  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  while  a  few  miles  to  the  tiorth  conglomerates  and  shales 
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conformably  overlie  the  cupriferous  strata.  The  conglomerate  is  heav- 
ily bedded,  but  does  not  cover  the  melaphyres  and  amygdaloids  at  all 
points,  appearing  to  fill  pockets  and  depressions  in  them  rather  than 
X  being  interstratified.  At  St.  Croix  falls  on  the  St.  Croix  river  Pots- 
dam sandstone  containing  fossils  are  found  in  a  horizoatal  position  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  cupriferous  rocks.  Depressions  and  pockets  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  cupriferous  rocks  are  filled  with  horizontal  layers  of  the 
santlstone,  and  detritus  from  the  crystalline  rocks  are  found  in  its  lay- 
ers. The  lake  Superior  synclinal  is  traced  westward  across  the  state 
of  Wisconsin  and  enters  the  state  of  Minnesota.  It  is  then  over  300 
miles  in  length  and  from  30  to  50  miles  in  width. 

iRViNa,*^  in  1877,  summarizes  the  facts  proved  as  to  the  older  rock 
series  of  Wisconsin.  There  are  here  four  series:  The  oldest  (1)  are 
gneisses  and  granites  with  other  rocks;  these  are  overlain  uncon- 
formably  by  (2)  a  series  of  quartzites,  schists,  diorites,  etc.,  with  some 
gneiss  and  granite;  these  in  turn  are  overlain — probably  also  nncon- 
formably,  but  thit^  is  not  certainly  proved — ^by  (3)  the  Copper  series^ 
which  incfudes  greenstones  and  melaphyres  and  also  great  thicknesses 
of  interstratified  sandstone,  melaphyres,  amygdaloids,  and  shales,  the 
whole  having  a  thickness  of  several  miles;  these  finally  are  unconform- 
ably  covered  by  (4)  a  series  of  unaltered  horizontal  sandstone  including 
numerous  fossils,  many  of  which  are  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  of  New  York,  and  all  of  which  have  a  marked  Primor- 
dial aspect.  To  the  Laurentiaii  and  Huronian  systems  of  Canada  are 
referred  (1)  and  (2)  because  they  bear  the  same  relations  to  one  another 
and  to  the  Copper  series  that  these  systems  do. 

The  exact  junction  between  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Huro- 
nian quartzite  is  seen  at  numerous  places.  The  Potsdam,  containing 
fossils  and  numerous  fi'agments  from  the  older  rocks,  lies  upon  and 
wedged  in  between  the  tilted  ledges  of  the  Huronian.  Exactly  similar 
unconformability  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  between 
the  Potsdam  and  Copper  series. 

WiGHT,"^  in  1877,  describes  the  horizontal  Potsdam  sandstone  as 
resting  on  the  uneven  and  tilted  isurface  of  the  underlying  igneous  or 
crystelline  rocks  at  St.  Croix  falls.  Almost  in  contact  with  the  trap 
the  sandstone  contains  numerous  well  preserved  fossils.  At  Pine 
island  in  Kettle  river  the  Superior  red  sandstone  contains  abundant 
fragments  of  the  adjacent  trap,  forming  a  brecciated  conglomerate  kin- 
dred to  the  conglomerate  which  extends  from  Keweenaw  point  along 
the  northern  base  of  the  Porcupine  and  Penokee  mountains.  Every- 
where this  conglomerate  is  composed  of  fragments  of  the  more  elevated 
Huronian  or  trap  ridges.  The  Superior  red  sandstone,  wherever  it 
borders  the  trap  ridges,  shows  that  it  has  been  tilted,  broken  up,  or 
crushed.  It  appears  that  the  trap,  whether  erupted  or  upheaved  con- 
vulsively or  slowly,  encountered  this  formation  in  its  ascent.  On  the 
contrary^  the  Potsdam  sandstone  everywhere  rests  in  a  horizontal 
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UBdisturbed  poBition  on  the  bedding  of  the  trap.  Either  the  Superior 
red  sandstone  is  older  than  the  Potsdam  or  the  trap  rocks  in  conjunc- 
tion, with  the  Superior  red  sandstone  are  younger  than  those  in  con- 
junction with  the  Potsdam. 

Chamberlin,*®  in  1877,  describes  the  Archean  rocks  which  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Wisconsin  protrude  but  are  not  intrusive  in  the  Pale- 
ozoic formations.  These  are  the  Mukwa  granite,  the  Berlin  i)orphyry, 
the  Pine  bluflf  quartz-porphry,  the  Marquette  quartz-porphyry  and  the 
quart;5ites  of  Portland  and  Waterloo.  The  porphyries  are  found  to 
have  obscure  but  distinct  bedding.  The  metamorphosed  quartzites 
show  ripple  marks  and  contain  conglomeratic  layers.  The  Potsdam 
sandstone  and  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  rest  iij  a  horizontal  position 
against  and  contain  fragments  fix)mthe  crystalline  rocks.  The  quartz- 
ites are  regarded  as  originally  sandstones  and  conglomerates  which 
were  metamorphosed  before  the  deposit  of  the  neighboring  horizontal 
rocks,  and  which  have  been  tilted  and  eroded  before  the  stratified  rocks 
were  deposited.  These  quartzites  are  regarded  as  a  portion  ^f  the  Bar- 
aboo  Quartzite  series. 

Irving,^^  in  1877,  describes  the  Archean  rocks  which  cover  all  of 
Marathon,  most  of  Wood,  and  much  of  Clark,  Jackson  and  Portage 
counties,  in  Wisconsin.  The  Laurentian  is  a  great  mass  of  crystalline 
rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  chloritic,  micaceous  and  hornblendic  schists  which 
are  folded  and  eroded  so  as  to  offer  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  de- 
tailed study.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Laurentian  core,  on  Black  river, 
and  in  isolated  masses,  are  ferraginous  schists,  quartzites,  and  quartz- 
porphyries,  which  are  probably  Huronian.  The  presence  of  these  rocks 
on  the  south,  the  quartzites  of  Chippewa  and  Barron  counties  on  the 
west,  and  the  Huronian  rocks  of  the  Penokee  range  on  the  north  leads 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  Huronian  rocks  entirely  surround  the  Lauren- 
tian core  of  northern  Wisconsin.  The  line  of  junction  between  the 
Archean  area  and  the  Pot;Sdam  formation  to  the  south  is  exceedingly 
irregular.  The  latter  always  rests  in  a  horizontal  x>osition  upon  the 
crystalline  formations  with  the  most  marked  unconformability,  the  ex- 
act contacts  being  found  at  several  places.  The  most  abundant  of  the 
crystalline  rocks  is  gneiss,  and  the  original  bedded  condition  of  the 
whole  series  is  evident,  not  only  by  a  prevailing  gneissoid  and  schistose 
character,  but  also  by  the  existence  of  distinct  bedding  planes  which 
can  generally,  even  in  the  granitoid  kinds  of  rocks,  be  readily  made  out. 
The  processes  of  metamorphism  and  disturbance  have  been  carried  to 
the  last  extreme,  as  shown  by  the  highly  crystalline  character  of  the 
rocks  and  the  fact  that  the  gneiss  grades  into  granite,  as  well  as  by 
the  greatly  contorted  condition  of  the  gneiss  laminae  and  the  close  fold- 
ing of  the  whole  series.  While  the  series  as  a  whole  is  bedded,  dis- 
tinctly intrusive  granite  occurs,  as  shown  by  the  way  in  which  it  joins 
and  penetrates  the  bedded  rocks.  The  main  area  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  certainly  belongs  to  the  Laurentian,  and  a  small  area  on^y  on  the 
south  of  the  district  is  doubtfully  Huronian. 
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Very  nmneroas  details  are  given  as  to  particular  localities,  showing 
the  manner  of  occurrence  and  relations  of  the  different  varieties  of 
rocks  and  the  unconformities  which  exist  between  them  and  the  Silu- 
rian. On  Mosinee  and  Bib  hills  are  found  large  exx>osures  of  quartzite. 
At  Black  river  £ei.11s  the  regularly  bedded  succession  of  highly  tilted 
strata  of  many  members  consists  in  large  part  of  regularly  laminated 
schistose  rocks,  such  as  ferruginous  quartz-schist  and  magnesian  schist 
or  slate,  having  together  an  approximate  thickness  of  at  lea^t  5,000 
feet.    Gneiss  and  granite  are  also  here  found. 

Isolated  from  the  main  Archean  area  are  quite  numerous  exposures 
of  crystalline  rocks  which  protrude  in  mound-like  forms  from  beneath 
the  horizontal  sti^ata.  The  .largest  of  these  are  the  quartzite  ranges  of 
Baraboo.  About  many  of  these  areas  are  found  horizontal  sandstone 
lying  immediately  against  the  tilted  crystalline  rocks  and  carrying  peb- 
bles and  bowlders  derived  from  them,  proving  that  they  are  all  of 
greater  antiquity  than  the  surrounding  sandstone  layers.  These  rela. 
lions  are  particularly  well  shown  in  the  Baraboo  quartzite  ranges.  Aside 
from  these*lranges,  the  more  imx)ortant  areas  are  the  Marcellon,  Observ- 
atory hill,  MoundviUe,  Seneca  (Pine  bluff),  Marquette  and  Berlin 
quartz-porphyries,  the  Montello  and  Marion  granites,  and  the  Necedah 
quartzite. 

Irving,^'*  in  1878,  describes  at  Potato  river  the  siliceous  slate,  one 
of  the.]ower  members  of  the  Huronian,  as  in  contact  with  the  chloritic 
gneiss  of  the  Laurentian.  The  slate  inclines  at  a  high  angle  to  the 
north,  while  the  gneiss  layers  dip  to  the  south  and  strike  in  a  direction 
oblique  to  that  of  the  slate  layers. 

Chamberlin,^^  in  1878,  describes  on  the  Gogogashugun,  in  the 
Penokee  district,  the  exact  junction  between  the  Laurentian  and  Hu- 
ronian series.  The  Laurentian  member  consists  of  a  peculiar  gneissoid 
rock  like  that  which  occupies  a  similar  relation  at  Penokee  gap.  The 
Huronian  lies  in  absolute  contact  with  this.  Its  siliceous  mat.erial  at 
the  time  of  its  deposition  so  insinuated  itself  into  the  irregularities  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  gneiss  that  the  two  formations  are  interlocked,  and 
a  hand  specimen  was  obtained,  one  portion  of  which  is  Laurentian 
gneiss  and  the  other  Huronian  schist,  the  two  being  unconformable. 
The  Huronian  siliceous  schists  are  overlain  by  beds  of  white  and  red 
quartzite,  and  these  graduate  into  alternating  layers  of  quartzite  and 
iron  ore.  The  iron  ore  horizon  is  here  hematitic  and  soft,  but  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  hard  magnetic  horizon  to  the  west.  In  this  part  of 
the  belt  is  presented  the  greatest  probabilities  of  the  existence  of  work- 
able ore. 

m 

lEvma,^'*  in  1880,  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  general 
structure  of  northern  Wisconsin.  Here  are  found  four  great  systems^ 
the  Laurentian,  Huronian,  Keweenawan,  and  Lower  Silurian,  all  of 
which  are. unconformable  with  each  other.  The  rocks  of  the  crystal- 
line nucleus  are  correlated  with  the  Laurentian  of  Canada  because  they 
sustain  the  same  structural  relations  to  the  Huronian^  Keweenawan, 
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and  Lower  Silurian  as  does  the  typical  Laurentian  of  Canada,  and  be- 
cause they  have  the  same  general  lithological  peculiarities.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  directly  continuous  with  the 
Canada  Laurentian.  The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite  and  gneiss. 
These  rocks  are  greatly  folded  and  have  certainly  an  enormous  thick- 
ness.   It  is  evident  that  these  rocks  are  of  true  sedimentary  origin. 

The  granites  are  generally  without  distinct  bedding^  but  no  eruptive 
granite  xecognizable  as  such  has  been  observed. 

Lying  immediately  against  the  Laurentian,  and  sharply  defined  from 
it,  extending  from  Montreal  river  to  lakeKumakagon,is  a  belt  of  schis- 
tose rocks  which  are  beyond  question  the  westward  extension  of  the 
iron-bearing  series  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan.  This  belt  has 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  strata  of  13,000  feet.  The  subdivisions,  be- 
ginning below,  are  (1)  crystalline  limestone;  (2)  quartz-schist  and  argil- 
litic  mica-schist;  (3)  tremolitic  magnetite-schists,  magnetic  and  specular 
quartzites,  lean  magnetic  and  specular  ores;  (4)  alternations  of  black 
mica-slate  with  diorite  and  schistose  quartzites;  (5)  micarSchists  with 
coarse  intrusive  granite.  These  meyor  divisions  are  again  subdivided 
at  Penokee  gap  and  vicinity.  The  system  always  dips  north,  usually 
at  a  high  angle,  the  strikes  are  oblique  to  the  underlying  Lanrentian 
^  gneiss,  proving  the  unconformability  of  the  two  systems,  the  actual 
contact  of  which  can  be  seen  in  several  places.  These  rocks  are  re- 
garded as  the  equivalent  of  the  Huronian  of  Canada,  because  tbey  are 
the  direct  continuation  of  the  iron-bearing  system  of  Marquette,  because 
the  grand  divisions  of  the  Bad  river  and  Marquette  system  are  simi- 
lar, because  they  show  the  same  relations  to  the  Laurentian  and  Ke- 
wecuawan  systems  as  found  in  the  Huronian  of  Canada,  i.  e.,  newer 
than  the  former  and  older  than  the  latter,  and  because  the  Marquette 
and  Menominee  sediments  are  in  unconformable  contact  with  the  Lpwer 
Silurian  sandstone. 

The  Keweenawan  system  is  a  distinctly  stratified  one,  in  large  meas- 
ure made  up  of  eruptive  rocks  in  the  form  of  flows.  These  constitute 
the  lower  10,000  feet  of  the  system,  and  above  these  are  found  the  de- 
trital  rocks,  increasing  in  frequency,  until  they  wholly  exclude  the  igne- 
ous rocks  in  the  upper  16,000  feet.  The  eruptives  of  the  system  are 
chiefly  diabase,  melaphyre,  and  gabbro.  The  succession  on  the  Mon- 
treal river  is  (1)  chiefly  diabase  and  diabase  amygdaloid,  with  little 
satisfactory  appearance  of  bedding  and  having  a  width  of  about  33,000 
feet;  (2)  alteniations  of  (1)  with  red  sandstone  and  shale,  1,200  feet;  (3) 
bowlder  conglomerate,  1,200  feet;  (4)  alternations  of  shale  and  quartz- 
less  sandstone,  350  feet;  (5)  red  sandstone  and  shale,  12,000  feet.  I^ 
the  series  is  regarded  as  a  continuous  one  it  is  at  least  50,000  feet  thick. 
There  are  two  prominent  belts  of  the  Keweenaw  rocks  in  northern  Wis- 
consin lying  parallel  to  each  other  and  having  between  them  a  synclinal 
depression  which  is  occupied  by  Chequamegon  bay.  The  Keweenawan 
system  is  evidently  newer  than  the  Penokee  system.    That  the  two  sys* 
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terns  are  actually  nonconformable  in  these  regions  is  not  evident,  for 
in  sections  the  clip  in  passing  fi'om  one  to  the  other  is  generally  nearly 
the  same.  That  there  is  a  real  unconformity  is  indicated  by  the  facts 
(1)  that  in  passing  westward  irom  Peuokee  gap  the  uppermost  beds  of 
the  Huronian  are  gi'adually  cut  off  by  the  gabbro  tliat  forms  the  base 
of  the  Keweenaw  series;  (2)  that  there  is  not  an  absolute  conformity  in 
dip  between  the  Huronian  and  Keweenawan  rocks;  (3)  west  of  lake 
Kumakagon  the  diabases  and  other  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Keweenaw 
series  appear  completely  to  cover  the  Huronian. 

The  lake  Superior  sandstone  is  always  in  a  horizontal  position  and  is 
more  highly  siliceous  than  the  sandstones  of  the  Keweenawan  system. 
At  the  St.  Louis  river  it  overlies  unconformably  the  Huronian  schists. 
In  Douglas  county  are  several  junctions  of  the  sandstone  with  the  Ke- 
weenawan rocks.  Here  the  horizontal  sandstones  in  approaching  the 
eruptive  rocks  of  the  Keweenawan  system  are  found  to  be  brecciated 
and  tilted,"  the  original  lines  of  deposition  being  sometimes  entirely 
obliterated.  These  peculiar  appearances  are  regarded  as  due  in  part  to 
the  naturally  confused  mode  of  deposition  on  the  cliffy  shore  in  which 
the  sandstone  was  originally  deposited;  but  a  slight  movement  of  the 
deep-seated  crystalline  rocks  against  the  more  superficial  sandstones 
would  also  account  for  much  of  the  phenomena.  That  the  sandstone 
formation  rests  unconformably  upon  th  Keweenawan  system  is  further 
sliown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  the  horizontal 
sandstone  an*d  shales,  with  characteristic  Primordial  fossils,  lie  upon 
the  irregular  and  eroded  surface  of  a  Keweenawan  melaphyre. 

The  Penokee  scries  is  compared  with  the  Marquette  Huronian  and 
there  is  found  to  be  a  general  likeness  in  the  rock  succession  in  the  two 
regions.  Very  numerous  detailed  sections  and  outcrops  at  particular 
localities  are  fully  described  and  mapped. 

Weight,'"  in  1880,  describes  the  Huronian  series  west  of  Penokee 
gap.  The  succession  here  found  is  limestone,  chloro-silicious  schists, 
quartzites,  magnetic  schists,  Keweenawan;  the  magnetic  schists  being 
occasionally  interstratitied  with  greenstone.  At  Penokee  gap  is  found 
adolomitic  limestone  overlain  with  quartzite  and  chloro-siliceous  schists, 
which  rest  unconformably  upon  the  Laurentian  rocks.  The  Huronian 
rocks  here  have  a  dip  of  66°  to  the  north,  while  the  Laurentian  rocks 
have  a  southern  inclination  from  65^  to  80^,  West  of  Numakagon  lake 
the  magnetic  attractions  are  found  to  cease  and  the  Copper-bearing 
series  and  granite  belonging  to  the  Laurentian  are  found  in  direct  con- 
tact. This  appearance  is  regarded  as  being  due  to  the  covering  up  of 
the  Lower  Huronian  by  the  Copper-bearing  rocks. 

SwfiET,"^  in  1880,  describes  the  geology  of  the  western  lake  Superior 
district.  The  geological  formations  here  found  comprise  the  Laurentian, 
Huronian,  and  Keweenawan  systems.  The  Keweenawan  rocks  are  found 
in  a  great  synclinal.  In  northern  Wisconsin,  below  the  Keweenawan, 
no  southward  dipping  rocks  are  found  referred  to  the  Huronian^  but  in 
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Miimesota,  along  the  St.  Jjoais  river  are  strata  which  occupy  a  position 
inferior  to  the  Eeweenawan  series,  are  lithologically  like  the  slates  of 
Ashland  coanty,  and  are  cut  by  numerous  dikes  in  lithological  char- 
acter precisely  like  the  rock  at  the  base  ot  the  Copper-bearing  series. 
They  are  hence  regarded  as  Huronian.  The  Copper-bearing  strata  con- 
sist of  a  detrital  upper  portion  of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  breccias, 
having  a  maximum  thickness  of  9,000  feet,  and  of  eruptive  strata,  con- 
sisting of  melaphyre,  diabase,  porphyry,  gabbro,  etc.,  having  an  appar- 
ent maximum  thickness  of  over  36,000  feet.  The  quartzites,  siliceous 
schists  and  chloritic  slates  along  the  St.  Louis  river,  referred  to  the 
Huronian,  are  many  thousand  feet  thick.  Upon  the  St.  Louis  slates  at 
one  place  the  lake  Superior  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate  repose 
nnconformably.  TheKeweenawaneruptiverocksare bedded.  They  have 
a  very  persistent  and  quite  unifonn  dip  and  strike  in  any  given  locality. 
The  layers  are  seldom  less  than  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness  {md  aremore 
often  many  feet  thick,  so  as  to  give  an  exposure  an  unstratified  appear- 
ance. On  one  side  of  each  layer  is  a  precipitous  and  somewhat  jagged 
ridge,  owing  to  the  exposure  of  the  edge  of  the  layers,  while  on  the  other 
side  the  soil  descends  with  the  inclination  of  the  bedding. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  Copper-bearing  series,  it  can  be  only  said  that 
they  are  older  than  the  lake  Superior  red  sandstone;  for  when  the  latter 
is  conglomeratic  the  pebbles  are  almost  invariably  derived  from  the 
Keweenaw  series.  Also  the  perfectly  horizontal  sandstones  approach 
in  that  condition  within  15  or  20  feet  of  the  dipping  crystalline  rocks; 
and  from  this  it  is  assumed  that  tbey  nnconformably  overlie  them.  At 
Black  river  falls  on  the  lower  Black  river,  at  the  gorge  of  Copper  creek, 
and  along  the  west  bank  of  Middle  river,  the  honzontal  sandstones  are 
found,  in  approaching  the  eruptives  of  the  Copper-bearing  series,  to  be- 
come uptilted,  brecciated,  and  in  some  cases  conglomeratic,  and  some- 
times wholly  lose  their  structure.  The  eruptives  in  all  these  cases  dip 
away  from  the  uptilted  sedimentary  rocks. 

Chamberlin  and  Strong,"*  in  1880,  describe  the  geology  of  the 
upper  St.  Croix  district.  The  Keweenaw  series  is  composed  of  two 
classes  of  rocks,  massive  crystalline  beds  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
succession  of  outflows  of  molten  rocks,  and  conglomerates,  sandstones 
and  shales  derived  from  the  wear  of  these  igneous  rocks  and  from  the 
older  formations.  They  are  in  part  interstratified  with  the  igneous 
rocks  and  in  part  overlie  them.  The  eruptives  are  mainly  diabase  and 
diabase  amygdaloid,  although  melaphyre  is  found.  The  Keweenawan 
beds  were  dei)08ited  in  essentially  a  horizontal  condition,  were  bent  into 
their  present  trough-like  form,  and  eroded,  and  upon  their  upturned 
edges  was  deposited  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  at  St.  Croix  falls  the  horizontally  stratified  sandstone  is  found  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  an  exposure  of  highly  inclined  Keweenawan  melaphyre 
containing  numerous  fragments  derived  from  it.  This  sandstone  has 
characteristic  Potsdam  fossils.    Atone  placenear  the  falls  the  Potsdam  i8 
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found  directly  saperimposed  in  a  small  gorge  upon  themelaphyre.  The 
melapbyre  is  cut  by  Vertical  planes  of  division  which  are  quite  smooth 
and  uniform;  but  there  is  another  persistent  set  which  is  much  less 
smooth,  but  persistent  and  constant  in  direction.  These  planes  are 
usually  m  detail  slightly  uneven  and  undulatory,  and  separated  by  sev- 
eral feet.  They  are  believed  to  represent  the  dip  of  the  igneous  beds. 
It  is  upon  the  persistence  of  these  inclined  beds,  taken  in  connection 
with  tlieir  parallel  lithological  habit,  that  the  determinations  of  dip  are 
made.  Outside  of  the  district  the  northward  dipping  diabase  is  found 
on  one  side  of  the  Numakagon  river,  while  upon  the  other  is  seen  the 
Laurentian  granite. 

Brooks,^*"  in  1880,  gives  the  geology  of  the  Menominee  iron  region. 
The  Lower  Bilurian  sandstone  is  found  capping  the  older  rocks  near 
lake  Eliza.  The  Laurentian  granite,  gneiss,  and  crystalline  schist  series 
is  not  subdivided.  No  limestones,  dolomitic  marbles,  conglomerates, 
calcareous  or  arenaceous  chloritic  schists  are  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Laurentian  system.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  series  occurs 
in  Wisconsin  within  the  area  surveyed. 

The  Huronian  series  is  divided  into  lower,  middle,  and  upper  divi- 
sions. The  lower  division  comprises  the  lower  quartziteof  great  thick- 
ness, the  great  marble  formation,  and  the  great  iron  ore  horizon  con- 
taining magnetic,  hematitic,  and  jaspery  schists  as  well  as  deposits  of 
iron.  The  middle  Huronian  comprises  quartzites,  clay-slates,  and  ob- 
scure soft  schists.  The  upper  Huronian  includes  mica-schists,  gneisses, 
and  granite,  the  last  of  which  may  possibly  be  eruptive,  but  is  the 
topmost  member  of  the  Huronian  succession.  Interstratifled  with  the 
Huronian  are  diorites,  diabases,  gabbros  and  greenstones,  and  green- 
stone schists,  which  are  believed  to  be  conformable  beds  of  metamor- 
phosed sediments.  They  aret  never  found  in  the  form  of  dikes.  The 
thickne>as  of  the  Huronian  in  the  Menominee  is  npt  far  from  10,000  to 
15,000  feet.  There  is  gretit  difficulty  in  ascertaining  exactly  the  thick- 
ness on  account  of  the  sharp  folds,  where  thick  beds  double  back  upon 
themselves.  This  especially  affects  the  quartzites,  clay-slates,  and 
greenstones.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  rocks  of 
the  Huronian  and  a  correlation  of  the  successions  in  various  districts  of 
the  Menominee  are  given,  and  the  twenty  members  (including  the  upper 
granite)  are  correlated  in  detail  with  successions  north  of  lake  Hnron, 
and  in  the  Marquette,  Gogebic,  Penokee,  and  central  Wisconsin  regions. 
The  resemblance  between  the  Marquette,  Menominee,  Sunday  Lake, 
and  Penokee  series  are  so  numerous  as  to  point  unmistakably  to  their 
having  been  .formed  in  one  basin  under  essentially  like  conditions. 
Detailed  sections  and  maps  of  the  rock  exposures  are  given  at  numerous 
points.  The  youngest  Huronian  member,  the  granite,  has  a  wide  extent. 
While  this  is  true,  granite  dikes  are  rare  in  the  Menominee  Huronian 
and  have  never  been  observed  in  the  Marquette  series.  No  rocks 
affording  the  slightest  suggestion  of  conglomeratic  structure  have  been 
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fonnd  ia  the  LaorentiaD,  its  rocks  always  being  much  metamorphosed 
and  often  so  much  as  to  destroy  all  traces  of  bedding.  Underlying  the 
quartzite  at  Sturgeon  river  falls  is  a  schist-conglomerate  which  has 
numerous  pebbles  of  what  appear  to  be  granite  and  gneiss  from  the 
adjacent  Laureutlan.  In  the  Pine  and  Poplar  river  regions  is  found 
conglomeratic  quartz-schist  containing  micaceous  iron  and  magnetite. 
In  the  Commonwealth  section  are  included  quartz-schists  which  are 
conglomeratic,  containing  pebbles  of  wliite  quartz  and  jasper.  There 
are  also  found  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  Hurouian,  conglomeratic  mica- 
ceous quartz-schists.  At  various  places  granites  and  gneisses  overlie 
conformably  the  younger  Huronian  schists,  into  which  they  send  dikes. 
As  the  evidence  of  bedding  is  rare,  it  is  possible  that  toward  the  end 
of  the  Huronian  period  there  was  a  great  eruptive  ovei*flow  of  these 
rocks.  Gutting  the  Laurentian  rocks  in  all  directions  are  dike^like 
masses  of  granite  and  greenstone.  The  abundant  greenstone  dikes  of 
the  Laurentian  are  much  more  common  than  in  the  Huronian,  and 
resemble  the  Huronian  bedded  diorites.  It  is  suggested  that  these 
dikes  have  afforded  the  material  for  the  greenstones  and  related  schists 
of  the  Huronian.  May  not  also  considerable  of  the  magnetite  come 
from  the  same  source  f 

Wright,^*^  in  1880,  in  describing  the  western  and  southern  extension 
of  the  Menominee  range,  states  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  granite 
is  younger  than  the  lower  Huronian.  This  latter  dips  under  tlie  former, 
and  veins  of  the  former  penetrate  the  latter,  but  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  lower  Huronian  is  an  open  question. 

Strong,  Sw^bet,  Brotherton  and  Chamuerlin,^**  in  1882,  farther 
describe  the  quartzites  of  Barron  and  Chippewa  counties.  They  are 
found  in  several  localities  to  contaiu  beds  of  conglomerate,  to  have  not 
infrequently  distinct  bedding,  and  to  contain  locally  beds  of  pipestoiie^ 

King, **Mn  1882,  describes  the  rocks  of  the  upper  Flambeau  valley. 
They  are  found  to  be  mainly  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende-schist  and 
micarschist,  and  are  all  referred  to  the  Laurentian. 

Irving  and  Van  Hise,^**  in  1883,  de^^cribe  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
the  Wisconsin  valley.  The  crystalline  rocks  here  found  are  a  great 
series  of  schistose  gneisses.  Alternating  with  these  are  fin6r  grained 
and  more  highly  lamellar  schists.  Intersecting  the  gneiss  are  dikes 
of  various  basic  rocks,  while  structureless  masses  of  granite,  presum- 
ably intrusive,  are  also  found.  In  the  vicinity  of  Wausau  are  argilla- 
ceous quartz  schists  and  quartzites,  which  on  lithological  ground  may 
be  referred  to  the  Huronian,  although  of  the  structural  relations  of  these 
rocks  with  the  Laurentian  gneisses  nothing  is  known. 

Chambbrlin,^*'  in  1883,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  geology 
of  Wisconsin.  The  ro(^k8  of  Laurentian  age  are  mainly  of  the  granitic 
type,  consisting  largely  of  granites,  gneisses,  syneites,  hornblendic, 
micaceous,  and  chloritic  schists,  with  allied  rocks.  These  are  associated 
with  igneous  diabase,  diorites,  and  similar  rocks.    This  series  is  re- 
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garded  as  a  sedimentary  accumulation,  on  the  grounds  (1)  of  foliation 
andstratificatiou;  (2)  of  thealternatingbands of  varyingchemical consti- 
tution ;  (3)  of  the  verging  of  one  kind  of  rock  into  another  laterally ;  and 
(4)  of  the  presence  of  kinds  of  rocks  not  known  to  be  produced  by 
igneous  agencies.  The  thickness  of  these  sediments  is  enormous.  An 
estimate  of  30,000  feet  is  probably  not  too  great. 

The  calcareous  and  carbonaceous  beds  of  the  Laurentian  of  Canada, 
as  well  as  the  Archean  limestones  and  iron  ore  beds  of  New  York,  are 
considered  to  be  Huronian  rather  than  Laurentian,  and  if  this  is  so, 
there  is  present  in  the  Laurentian  no  positive  evidence  of  life,  although 
investigations  in  the  future  may  reveal  evidences  of  organic  beings.  The 
development  of  life  in  the  Primordial  is  so  abundant  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  its  evolution  to  this  degree  of  perfection  a  vast 
prior  period  of  time  was  required  which  probably  would  carry  the  life 
well  down  into  the  Laurentian  series.  It  is  further  suggested  that  the 
abundance  of  alkaline  rocks  in  the  Laurentian  may  be  due  to  the  effects 
of  life  in  the  Laurentian  ocean. 

Between  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  i>eriods  the  Laurentian  beds 
were  closely  folded;  the  sediments  were  changed  by  metamorphism  to  a 
thoroughly  crystalline  condition,  and  the  series  was  profoundly  eroded. 
About  the  thus  formed  Laurentian  isles  was  deposited  the  Huronian. 
This  comprises  the  Penokee  series,  the  Menominee  series,  the  Baraboo 
quartzites,  the  quartz-porphyries  of  central  Wisconsin,  the  quartzites 
and  catlinite  of  Barron  and  Chippewa  counties,  and  the  iron-bearing 
series  of  Black  river  falls.  These  series  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
limestones,  slates,  sometimes  heavily  carbonaceous,  quartzites,  hema- 
tltic  and  magnetitic  schists,  mica-schists  and  diorites.  The  presence  of 
limestones,  carbonaceous  shales,  and  iron  ore  are  taken  as  the  evidence 
of  life.  After  the  deposition  of  the  Huronian  it  was  upheaved,  meta- 
morphose4  and  eroded  before  the  beginning  of  Keewenawan  time, 
although  the  unconformity  between  the  two  series  in  Wisconsin  Is 
but  slight  and  the  above  changes  were  only  partially  accomplished 
when  the  Keweenawan  eruptions  began.  The  metiimori)hism  was  less 
in  degree  than  that  which  has  affected  the  Laurentian  strata,  but  is 
more  intense  than  that  which  the  Keweenawan  series  has  suffered.  It 
was  not  in  general  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  original  grains  and  peb- 
bles, nor  to  destroy  ripple  and  rill  marks.  In  the  Huronian  strata  are 
igneous  beds  and  dikes  of  gabbros,  diabases,  and  diorites,  the  age  of 
which  is  not  certain.  They  may  be,  so  far  as  yet  known,  in  part  con- 
temporaneous and  in  part  subsequent,  or  wholly  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  rocks  of  the  Keweenawan  period  consist  of  interstratifled  igne- 
ous and  sedimentary  beds;  the  former  mainly  diabases,  with  some 
gabbros,  melaphyres,  and  porphyries;  the  latter  conglomerates,  sand- 
stones, and  shales,  derived  mainly  from  the  igneous  rocks.  The  maxi- 
mum thickness  is  about  45,000  feet,  of  which  the  upper  16,000  feet  is 
sedimentary.    The  bottom  of  the  lake  Superior  basin  was  gradually 
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Bubsiding  daring  the  time  of  the  formation  of  these  beds.  While  tilted, 
they  are  not  contorted  or  metamorphosed.  There  i^  in  this  period  no 
direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  life.  Over  the  great  conglomerate 
of  the  Penokee  and  Porcupine  mountain  regions  is  a  black  shale  that 
simulates  those  of  later  ages  formed  in  association  with  life.  After 
the  close  of  the  Eeweeuawan  period,  before  the  Potsdam  sedimentation 
began,  there  was  a  period  of  erosion.  How  great  this  interval  was  has 
not  yet  been  determined;  quite  possibly  the  lower  Cambrian  forma- 
tions of  Q^reat  Britain  and  Bohemia  bridge  the  entire  interval. 

IRVING,^*^  in  1883,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  lithology  of 
Wisconsin.  Amoug  the  eruptive  rocks  are  placed  diabase,  melaphyre, 
gabbro,  norite,  diorite,  peridotite,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  granite. 
Among  the  schistose  rocks  are  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hydromica-schist, 
actinolite-schist,  tremolite-schist,  hornblende-schist,  augite-schist,chlor- 
ite-schist,  talc-schist,  magnetite-schist,  hematite-schist,  quartz-schist, 
quartzite  in  part,  chert-schist,  and  jasper-schist.  Among  the  half  frag- 
mental  rocks  are  quartzite,  clay-slate,  and  novaculite.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  gneiss  or  lamellar  granite  by  metamorphism,  the 
structure  being  regarded  as  residual  sedimentation,  is  regarded  as  un- 
satisfactory. Many  rocks  which  have  been  called  metamorphic  are 
placed  as  eruptive,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  same  origin 
is  to  be  attributed  to  some  rocks  with  a  strongly  developed  schistose 
structure.  The  hornblende- schist^  are  regarded  as  altered  forms  of 
augite-schists. 

WoosTER,^*^  in  1884,  describes,  upon  the  St.  Croix  river  near  Osceola 
mills,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  carrying  fossils,  which  grades  down  into 
a  conglomerate  containing  pebbles  from  the  Keweenawan,  Laurentian, 
and  Huronian  series.  The  sandstone  aud  conglomerate  rest  unconform- 
ably  upon  the  underlying  Keweenawan  rocks. 

Fulton,**®  in  1888,  describes  the  Huronian  rocks  of  the  eastern  Me- 
nominee region  as  consisting  of  three  formations.  The  basal  formation 
is  a  crystalline  siliceous  limestone  at  least  1,200  feet  thick,  which  out- 
crops at  many  localities  along  the  range,  especially  north  of  the  Norway, 
Quinnesec,  and  Chapiu  mines.  The  next  group,  estimated  at  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  thickness,  is  the  Quinnesec  ore  formation.  It  ^nsists  of 
siliceous  or  jasi)er  slates,  largely  impregnated  with  iron  oxides.  These 
are  succeeded  by  argillaceous  hydromica  slates  and  flesh-colored  slates. 
This  formation  embraces  the  deposits  of  iron  ore.  The  third  formation 
is  a  series  of  dark  gray,  slaty,  or  schistose  rocks,  with  occasional 
quartzose  bands,  having  a  thickness  of  2,000  feet,  and  is  called  the  lake 
Hanbury  slate  group.  Detailed  sections  at  the  East  Vulcan,  Curry, 
Norway,  Cycloi)S,  and  Quinnesec  mines  are  described.  In  some  cases 
the  ore  is  associated  with  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  wliich  rests  unconfor- 
mably  in  a  horizontal  position  upon  the  flexed  and  denuded  Huronian 
rocks.    The  iron  ore  beds  in  the  Huronian  are  generally  associated 


;  with  aluminous  slates  or  soapstoues. 
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SECTION  V.  WORK  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  GEOLOGISTS  AND  ASSOCIATES. 

Bames,"'  in  1866,  mentions  different  crystalline  rocks  as  occurring 
at  many  points  in  northeastern  Miqnesota. 

Eajmces,^*®  in  1866,  describes  in  Minnesota  various  granitic,  igneous, 
and  metamorphic  rocks.  The  most  prevalent  rocks  found  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state  are  granite,  porphyry,  hornblende  slates,  siliceous 
slates,  trap,  greenstone,  talcose  slate,  primitive  schistose  rock,  gneiss, 
and  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  rocks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  river  are 
described.  At  Pokegama  falls  the  rock  is  a  quartzite  belonging  to  the 
Potsdam.  There  is  als'o  found  along  the  river  jasperoid  rock  with  iron 
ore  and  argillaceous  slate.  In  Stearns  county  are  numerous  exposures 
of  granite..  The  varieties  of  rocks  in  the  Vermilion  lake  district  are 
found  to  be  very  numerous.. 

Hall  (James),*"  in  1869,  finds  in  the  vicinity  of  New  XJlm,  oil  the  Big 
Cottonwood  river  and  on  the  Little  Cottonwood,  extensive  exposures 
of  quartzite..  At  New  Ulm  the  rock  is  shown  to  be  a  metamorphosed 
quartz  rock  or  conglomerate.  This  rock  is  succeeded  below  by  com- 
pact quartz  rock,  with  beds  of  syenite,  which  graduate  still  lower  into 
purple  or  reddish  quartz  rock  in  distinct  layers,  alternating  with  shaly 
seams.  The  quartzit«  of  this  region  has  a  thickness  of  not  less  than 
1,500  feet.  At  Eedwood  falls  are  found  gneiss  and  granitic  rocks  of 
L/aurentian  age.  The  quartzites  are  regarded  as  of  the  age  of  the 
Huronian  of  Canada  and  equivalent  to  the  quartzites  of  Wisconsin. 

White,***  in  1870,  describes  the  quartzites  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Dakota.  They  are  completely  metamorphosed,  intensely  hard  rocks, 
although  the  lines  of  stratification  are  distinct  and  there  are  frequently 
seen  distinct  ripple  marks  upon  the  bedded  surfaces.  Not  infre- 
quently the  quartzite  is  conglomeratic.  In  them  no  fossils  have  been 
found.  They  are,  however,  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Azoic  age  be- 
cause  of  their  complete  metamorphic  character,  because  of  their  dis- 
turbed condition,  and  because  the  Lower  Magnesian  limestone  at  New 
Ulm  rests  upon  the  quartzites  unconformably,  and  in  this  part  of  North 
America  no  disturbances  are  known  to  have  occurred  between  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  Paleozoic  time. 

WiNCHELL  (N.  H),^*3  in  1873,  states  that  the  granitic  and  meta- 
morphic rocks  Qccupy  a  great  portion  of  the  state  of  Minnesota 
These  are  regarded  as  Lauientian  and  Huronian.  Their  lithological 
and  mineralogical  characters  are  complex  and  variable.  The  original 
nucleus  was  granite  and  syenite,  and  around  these  are  arranged  the 
metamorphosed  slates  and  gneisses  in  upturned  or  even  vertical  beds, 
while  intercalated  with  them  are  numerous  injected  beds  or  dikes  of 
trap.  The  Sioux  quartzite  and  those  of  New  Ubn  are  placed  as  a  part 
of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  Potsdam  was  laid  down  before  the 
close  of  the  volcanic  disturbance,  for  the  St.  Croix  beds  of  later  age 
rest  unconformably  upon  the  Laurentian  as  well  as  upon  the  upturned 
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beds  of  the  Potsdam.  In  lithologioal  character  the  Potsdam  beds  dif- 
fer from  those  of  the  St.  Croix,  being  hard  and  vitreous  and  usually  of  a 
red  color.    The  Potsdam  has  a  thickness,  of  at  least  400  feet. 

WiNOHELL  (N.  H.),^**  in  1874,  gives  details  as  to  the  geology  of  the 
Minnesota  valley.  The  qnartzites  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Ulm  and  Red 
stone,  referred  to  the  Potsdam,  are  conglomeratic  in  places.  In  the 
valley  there  are  quite  numerous  outcrops  of  granite  which  are  some- 
times cut  by  trap  dikes.  At  Granite  falls  there  are  sudden  changes 
from  real  granite  to  hornblende- schist. 

Streng  and  Kloos,'**  in  1877,  describe  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  a 
set  of  granitic,  syenitic,  dioritic,  and  gabbro-like  rocks  which  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Laurentian,  while  north  of  these  is  a  zone  of  metamorphic 
schist — mica-slate,  talc-slate,  and  clay;Slate — with  gneiss-like  rocks, 
which  may  be  Huronian.  South  of  Vermilion  lake  is  a  region  of  gmn- 
ite,  gneiss,  and  crystalline  slate  which  belong  to  the  Laurentian  forma- 
tion, while  occupying  a  wide  extent  of  country  about  the  St.  Louis 
river  are  roofing  slates  and  qnartzites  which  are  probably  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Huronian,  The  igneous  rocks  at  the  west  end  of  lake 
Superior  are  without  doubt  of  Potsdam  age.  On  the  St.  Croix  river  is 
a  melaphyre  which  lies  unconformably  below  a  sandstone  and  conglom- 
erate bearing  fossils  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  which  relation  points  to 
the  Huronian  age  of  the  melaphyre. 

WiNCHELL  (N.  H.),**«  in  1878,  describes  tbe  crystalline  rocks  along 
the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  Syenites  and  granites  occur  at  Little 
falls  on  the  Mississippi,  and  at  Thompson  on  the  St.  Louis  river  are 
slates,  the  former  varying  into  a  mica-schist.  In  Pipestone  and  Rock 
counties  are  large  exposures  of  quartzite  which  are  lithologically  like 
those  of  New  Ulm,  and  like  them  are  placed  in  the  Potsdam. 

WiNCHELL  (N.  H.),*"  in  1879,  gives  the  geological  results  of  an 
examination  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  of  Minnesota.  The 
formation^  that  compose  the  coast  line  of  lake  Superior  include,  in  de- 
scending order,  (1)  metamorphic  shales,  sandstones,  and  qnartzites  cut 
by  dikes  and  interbedded  with  igneous  rocks,  perhaps  Sir  William 
Logan's  Quebec  group.  (2)  Sandstones,  metamorphosed  into  basalti- 
form  red  rock,intcrstratified  with  igneous  rock  along  the  Palisades  and 
at  Black  point.  (3)  A  qmu'tzose  conglomerate  at  the  Great  Palisades 
and  at  Portage  bay  island.  (4)  The  qnartzites  and  slates  of  Grand 
Portage  bay.  (5)  The  jasper,  flint,  and  iron-bearing  belt  of  Gunflint 
lake,  Vermilion  lake  and  Mesabi.  (6)  The  slates  and  schists  which  the 
Canadian  geologists  designate  Huronian.  (7)  Syenites,  gianites  and 
other  rocks  which  have  been  classed  as  Laurentian.  (8)  The  igneous 
rocks  known  as  the  Cupriferous  series.  The  Cupriferous  series  seems 
to  overlie  several  formations  unconformably,  and  is  interstratified  with 
some  of  the  later,  and  especially  with  Nos.  1  and  2. 

WiNCHBLL  (N.  H),^**  in  1880,  describes  the  Cupriferous  series  of 
Duluth.  '  At  Dttluth  the  most  important  rock  is  the  gabbro.    This  is 
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Ultimately  aifisociated  with  a  syeuitic  granite  which  is  a  metamorphic 
rocky  aJl  stages  being  seen,  from  the  perfectly  crystalline  granite  to  the 
unchanged  sedimentary  layers.  The  Onpriferons  series  is  regarded  as 
Potsdam. 

TJpHAM,"*  in  1880,  describes  granites  and  gneisses  at  nnmeroas  locali- 
ties in  the  Minnesota  valley.  In  the  conglomerate  opposite  New  Ulm 
and  in  the  quartzite  at  Bed  stone  are  found  numerous  pebbles  of  quartz 
and  jasper,  but  no  granite  pebbles  are  seen,  although  it  outcrops  close 
to  the  west. 

Hall  (0.  W.),***  in  1880,  describes  the  rocks  between  the  mouths  of 
Poplar  and  DeviFs  track  rivers  on  lake  Superior  to  be  dark  colored 
basic  rocks  of  igneous  origin  belonging  to  the  Cupriferous  series,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  beds  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  interbedded 
with  the  igneous  rocks.  The  Sawteeth  mountains  ate  formed  as  a  re-' 
suit  of  combined  igneous  action  and  the  folding  of  sedimentary  strata 
and  erosion. 

WiNOHBLL  (K  H.),"'  in  1881,  gives  many  details  as  to  the  rocks  of 
northeastern  Minnesota.  At  Pigeon  point  is  a  massive  bedded  or  jointed 
formation  like  that  at  Duluth,  with  which  it  may  be  parallelized.  The 
latter  belongs  to  the  Cupriferous  series  and  the  former  to  the  Animikie, 
so  that  the  Animikie  appears  to  be  a  downward  extension  of  the  Cu- 
priferous. At  Mountain  lake  the  hills  are  short  monoclinals  of  gray 
quartzite,  with  beds  of  argillaceous  and  black  slate,  dipping  to  the 
southward  usually  at  an  angle  of  8^  or  10<=^,  and  covered  with  a  greater 
or  less  thickness  of  trap  rocks.  In  beds  generally  less  than  50  feet, 
but  sometimes  150  feet  thick,  the  trap  and  slate  dip  together,  so  that 
the  hills  have  gradual  slopes  toward  the  south,  and  steep  or  perpen- 
dicular slopes  toward  the  north.  The  quartzite  must  be  an  Immense 
formation,  as  it  is  seen  at  Grand  portage  and  all  over  Pigeon  point, 
and  on  the  islands  of  the  point.  The  quartzite  formation  of  Gunflint 
lake  seems  to  graduate  downward  into  the  irony  and  carbonaceous 
Gunflint  beds.  A  greenish,  schistose,  porphyritic  rock  cut  by  veins  of 
milky  quartz  is  found  in  nearly  a  vertical  attitude  on  Gunflint  lake. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Canadian  Huronian,  and  underlies  the 
quartzite  and  Gunflint  beds  apparently  unconformably;  at  least,  it  is  a 
distinct  formation  from  the  Grand  portage  slates.  The  quartzite  is  locally 
a  quari;zite  conglomerate.  The  Knife  lake  serpentinous  quartzite  is 
regarded  as  Huronian.  On  the  south  side  of  Vermilion  lake  are  beds  of 
jasper  and  iron  which  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Gunflint 
beds.  These  are  conformable  with  the  magnesian  schists  and  slates, 
which  are  in  a  vertical  attitude.  They  pass  down  into  the  schists,  and 
in  places  the  schists  and  schistose  structure  penetrate  the  jasper  and 
iron.  It  is  suggested  that  the  apparent  conformity  between  the  ferru- 
ginous beds  and  underlying  slates  and  schists  is  only  a  superinduced 
one,  the  original  bedding,  which  may  have  been  nearly  horizontal;  hav- 
ing been  obliterated  by  the  change. 
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WiNCHELL  (N.  H.)/*^*  in  1881,  describes  tiie  Cupriferous  series  of 
Miuuesota  as  haying  a  wide  extent.  In  passing  from  the  shore  of  laike 
Superior  it  gradually  becomes  more  changed  and  crystalline.  The 
^ilted  red  shales^  conglomerates,  and  sandstones  at  Fond  da  Lac  are 
the  same  as  those  associated  with  the  igueous  rocks  all  along  the  shore^ 
At  Fond  du  Lac  they  lie  on  a  white  quartz  pebbly  conglomerate  a  few 
feet  in  thickness,  which  rests  unconformably  on  the  roofing  slates  of  the 
Huronian,  the  same  formation  that  succeeds  to  the  red  rock  formation 
at  Ogishki  Mauissi  and  Knife  lakes,  northwest  of  Grand  Marais.  The 
Cupriferous  series  differs  from  the  Upper  Laurentian  or  li^orian  only  in 
the  absence  of  beds  of  limestones,  but,  as  the  lake  Superior  Cupriferous 
is  Cambrian  or  Lower  Silurian,  it  is  inferred  that  the  so-called  Upper 
Laurentian,  containing  Eozoon  caruMdensCy  is  really  Cambrian  or  Lower 
Silurian. 

WINCHELL  (N.  H.),^^  in  1882,  continues  his  description  of  localities. 
At  Fond  du  Lac  the  detailed  succession  of  sandstones  and  shales  is 
given.  The  flint  and  jasper  formations  of  Gunflint  lake  appear  to  be 
iu  apparent  unconformity  with  the  underlying  slates  and  syenit^es.  On 
Ogishki  Maiiissi  lake  is  found  a  great  conglomerate.  This  conglomerate 
carries  large  rounded  pieces  of  the  Saganaga  granite,  which  proves 
the  greater  age  of  that  granite  and  the  unconformability  to  it  of  the 
conglomerate.    The  conglomeral/e  also  contains  red  jasper. 

The  descending  succession  in  northeastern  Minnesota  is  (1)  the  horizon- 
tal qnartzites  and  slates  running  from  Grand  portage  to  Gunflint  lake; 
(2)  the  conglomerate;  (3)  jaspery  and  calcareous  Gunflint  beds;  (4) 
gray  marble;  (5)  the  tilted  slaty  Ogishki  Manissi  conglomerate;  (6) 
amphibolitic  and  chloritic  slates ;  (7)  mica-schists  alternating  with  syen- 
ite; (8)  syenites  and  granites  of  Saganaga  and  Gull  lakes.  As  to 
whether  the  Gunflint  beds  belong  with  the  schistose  and  tilted  slates 
and  conglomerates  of  Ogishki  Manissi  lake  is  an  open  question,  although 
there  are  several  things  which  indicate  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
series.  The  gabbro  is  found  to  have  a  widespread  extent.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  if  this  gabbro  and  the  associated  red  gneisses  belong  to  the 
Cupriferous,  the  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  qnartzites,  as  well  as  the 
re<I  gneisses  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley,  may  also  belong  to  this 
series.  The  red  syenite  of  Beaver  bay  is  a  metamorphosed  conglome- 
rate which  was  brecoiated  and  mingled  with  the  trap.  This  red  rock 
was  fluidized  so  as  to  intrude  itself  in  the  form  of  belts  and  veins.  A 
conglomerate  at  Taylors  falls,  on  the  St.  Croix,  contains  water- worn 
bowlders  and  traps  of  the  region,  but  the  sui^erposition  of  the  conglom- 
erate on  the  trap  cun  not  actually  be  seen.  This  sandstone  is  fossil- 
iferous.  It  is  concluded  that  the  Potsdam  is  represented  by  the  copper- 
bearing  series,  while  the  underlying  Animikie  is  equivalent  to  the 
Taconic  of  Emmons. 

IJPHAM,^^  in  1884,  describes  the  crystalline  rock  outcrops  in  central 
Minnesota. 
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Chester,^®  in  1884,  describes  the  rocks  of  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion 
iron  ranges.  The  slates  and  schists  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mesabi 
range  are  nearly  horizontal.  The  rocks  here  found  are  precisely  like 
those  of  the  Penokee  region  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  two  series  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  Huronian  series.  The  iron  ore  at  Vermilion  lake 
is  found  in  connection  with  jasper  and  quartzite  and  is  intimately 
beilded  with  the  country  rock,  chiefly  sericite-schist,  standing  in  nearly 
a  perpendicular  position.  These  rocks  are  the  representative  of  the 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  iron  deposits,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  the  Huronian.  The  Vermilion  deposits  bear  the  same  rela- 
tions to  the  granite  as  do  those  of  Mesabi,  and  they  are  regarded  as  the 
same  formation. 

WiNCHELL  (N.  H.),*^  in  1884,  gives  the  general  succession  of  rocks 
in  northeastern  Minnesota,  in  descending  order,  as  follows:  (1)  Pots- 
dam, including  the  Keweenawan  sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates, 
changed  by  igneous  gabbros  and  dolerites  locally  to  red  quartzites,  fel- 
sites,  quartz-porphyries,  and  red  granites.  (2)  Tacouic  group,  includ- 
ing the  Animikie  series,  the  Gunflint  beds,  the  Mesabi  iron  rocks,  the 
Ogishki  Manissi  conglomerate  (t),  the  Thompson  slates  and  quartzites, 
and  the  Vermilion  iron  rocks.  (3)  Huronian  group  ( T),  including  mag- 
nesiaa  soft  schists,  becoming  syenitic  and  porphyritic,  found  on  the 
north  side  of  Gunflint  lake,  along  the  national  boundary,  and  at  Ver- 
milion lake.  (4)  Montalban  ( !),  including  mica-schists  and  micaceous 
granites  about  Vermilion  lake  and  on  the  Mississippiriver.  (5)  Lauren- 
tian,  including  massive  hornblende-gneiss  and  x)robably  the  Watab  and 
St.  Cloud  granites.  This  succession  is  parallelized  with  those  of  other 
writers  given  for  the  northwestern  States. 

WiNCHELL  (N.  H.)  and  Upham,^^^  in  1884  and  1888,  give  detailed 
geological  maps  and  descriptions  of  many  of  the  counties  of  Minnesota, 
which  include  the  Laurentian  gneisses  and  granites  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Minnesota  rivers,  the  slates  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  quartz- 
ites  and  conglomerates  of  Cottonwood,  Pipestone,  Rock,  Brown,  and 
Nicollet  counties,  which  are  regarded  as  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  cop- 
per-bearing traps  and  conglomerates  of  Chisago  and  Pine  counties  are 
placed  as  Lower  Cambrian.  These  reports  contain  nothing  as  to  struc- 
tural relations  not  found  in  the  annual  reports. 

Wlnchell  (N.  H),^^  in  1885,  finds  between  Two  harbors  and  Ver- 
milion lake  two  rock  ranges,  the  first  being  Mesabi  proper  and  the 
second  the  Giant's  range.  Resting  unconformably  upon  the  syenites  of 
Giant's  range  are  the  Huronian  conglomerates  and  greenstones  of  Ver- 
milion lake,  while  south  of  this  range  are  the  slates  and  quartzites  of 
the  Animikie,  overlain  by  the  gabbro  and  red  granite  of  the  Mesabi 
range,  which  is  in  turn  overlaiu  by  the  trap  rocks  of  the  Cupriferous 
series.  The  Muronian  is  represented  as  resting  conformably  below  the 
Animikie,  altliough  not  appearing  at  the  surface.  There  are  three  iron- 
ore  horizons,  the  titanic  iron  of  the  gabbro  belt,  the  iron  ore  of  the 
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Mcsabi  range  belonging  in  the  Aniniikie,  and  the  hematite  of  the  Ver- 
milion mines,  which  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Marquette  and 
Menominee  iron  ores. 

WiNCHELL  (N.  H.),*^  in  1885,  finds  in  the  red  quartzite  at  Pipestone 
two  fossils,  Lingula  calumet  and  Parad4)xides  barberij  which  are  taken 
as  indicative  that  tlus  formation,  as  well  as  the  Sioux  quartzite  of  Iowa 
and  Dakota,  the  Baraboo  quartzites  of  Wisconsin,  the  quartzites^)f 
southwestern  Minnesota,  as  well  as  tlie  associated  red  gneisses,  felsites, 
and  felsite-porphyries,  are  all  Primordial. 

Upham,''^  in  1886,  gives  descriptions  of  the  quartzites  of  Minnehaha 
county,  Dakota.  These  are  not  infrequently  ripple-marked  and  con- 
glomeratic; they  are  like  the  quartzites  of  Pipestone  county  in  Minne- 
sota, and,  like  them,  are  placed  in  the  Potsdam. 

WiNOHELL  (N.  H),*'*  in  1885,  divides  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
northwest  into  six  groups,  in  descending  order:  (1)  A  granitic  and 
gabbro  group,  which  is  a  part  of  Irving's  Cupriferous,  and  is  by  Hunt 
parallelized  with  the  Montalban.    It  includes  rocks  which  have  passed 
for  typical  Lauren tian;  while  the  gabbros  are  eruptive  and  a^e  like  the 
Upper  Laurentian  or  Norian  of  Canada.    The  granites  and  gneisses 
show  evidence  of  metamorphic  origin.    Below  the  granite  and  gabbro 
is  (2)  a  mica-schist  group.    This  is  penetrated  by  biotite-granite.    (3) 
Is  the  black  mica-slate  group,  which  often  contains  graphitic  schists, 
in  which  are  such  ore  deposits  as  the  Commonwealth  mine  of  Wiscon- 
sin.   (4)  Is  a  series  of  obscure  hydromicaceous  and  greenish  magnesian 
schists,  along  with  quartzites  and  clay  slates,  with  which  are  the  more 
important  bodies  of  hematitic  iron  ores,  including  those  at  Marquette 
and  the  magnetic  belt  at  Penokee.     (5)  Is  the  great  quartzite  and  marble 
group.    It  includes  the  marble  of  Menominee  and  marble  and  lower 
quartzite  of  Marquette,  the  great  conglomerate  of  Ogishki  Manissi  lake 
and  the  lower  slate-conglomerates  of  Canada.    In  (6)  are  the  granites 
and  syenites  with  hornblende-schists.    This  is  the  lowest  recognized 
horizon  of  the  Laurentian.    Nos.  3, 4,  and  5  together  are  the  equivalent 
of  the  Taconic  system,  3  being  the  equivalent  of  the  Animikie,  while  5 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  Huronian  of  Canada.    This  succession  is  com- 
pared with  the  successions  of  Brooks  and  Irving  in  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. 

WiNCHELL  (Alex.),^'*  in  1887,  gives  detailed  observations  made  on 
an  extensive  trip  in  northeastern  Minnesota.  The  region  presents  a 
series  of  schists  flanked  on  the  north  and  south  by  massive  crystalline 
rocks.  In  the  western  part  of  the  district  these  rocks  are  gneissic  on 
both  sides,  but  to  the  east  the  gneissic  rocks  on  the  south  are  replaced 
by  gabbro  and  greenstone.  The  schists  and  bedded  crystallines  stand 
in  a  nearly  vertical  attitude,  having  a  persistent  and  uniform  strike 
and  dip,  the  latter  oscillating  from  80^  to  the  north  to  80^  to  the  south. 
The  rocks  are  sericitic,  chloritic,  micaceous,  and  hornbleudic  schists,  and 
argillites  and  graywackes.    The  schists  grade  into  the  gneissic  rocks, 
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there  being  nowhere  an  abrupt  passage  from  one  class  to  the  other.  In 
the  passage  from  the  schists  to  the  gneisses  there  is  first  an  increase  in 
frequency  of  ramifying  veins,  then  himps  of  gneiss  or  granite  in  the 
schists^  and  next  iuterstratification  of  the  schists  and  gneisses.  The 
conglomerate  at  Ogishki  Manissi  lake,  which  attains  an  enormous  de- 
velopment and  contains  varieties  of  granitic  and  quartzose  bowlders,  as 
well  as  flint,  jasper,  and  other  substances,  is  regarded  as  a  local  phase 
of  the  schists,  as  the  bowlders  are  interbedded  with  the  flinty  argillites 
and  sericite-schists.  The  entire  system  of  gneisses  and  schists  is  re- 
garde^d  as  belonging  to  one  structural  system,  as  they  all  possess  a 
common  dip  and  pass  by  gradations  into  each  other.  The  iron-bearing 
rocks  are  interlaminated  with  the  country  schists,  and  while  they  ex- 
hibit much  persistence,  they  do  not  persist  without  interruption.  In 
structure  the  region  is  a  simple  synclinal  fold,  the  strata  of  which  have 
a  thickness  of  106,204  feet.  The  succession  from  the  bottom  upward  is 
granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  and  hornblendic  schists,  gray  wacke,  argillite- 
schist  bearing  conglomerates,  and  sericitic  and  chloritic  schists  bearing 
iron  ores.  As  the  plainly  fragmcntal  rocks  grade  by  imperceptible 
stages  into  the  gneiss  and  granite,  the  whole  is  regarded  as  a  sedimen- 
tary series.  While  granite  pebbles  are  found  in  the  conglomerates, 
this  is  not  the  underlying  gi*anite,  as  many  of  the  fragments  differ  in 
character  from  the  inferior  granite. 

WiNCHELL  (N.  H.),*'^  in  1887,  gives  very  numerous  details  as  to  the 
geology  of  northeastern  Minnesota.  At  several  places  there  are  transi- 
tions between  the  granite  gneiss  and  a  fine  grained  mica-schist.  In 
the  syenite  are  sometimes  found  angular  fragments  of  micaschist.  The 
Vermilion  group  is  defined  as  including  the  lower  portion  of  the  com- 
plex series  of  schists  designated  as  Keewatin  by  Lawson.  It  embraces 
the  mica-schists  and  hornblende-schists  of  Vermilion  lake  and  their 
equivalents,  and  lies  between  the  gray wackes  on  the  one  side  and  the 
basal  syenites  and  granites  on  the  otlier. 

The  iron  ores  of  Minnesota  are  at  tlirec  horizons.  At  the  top  are  the 
titanlferous  ores,  which  are  associated  with  the  gabbro  and  ctjnstitute 
what  is  locally  known  as  Mayhew  Iron  range,  and  is  found  from  this 
range  at  many  points  all  the  way  to  Duluth.  The  nontitaniferous  mag- 
netic ores  occur  at  several  localities  associated  with  hematite  ores  and 
included  in  a  quartz-schist.  These  ores  are  comparable  to  those  of  the 
Penokee-Gogebio  Iron  range  on  the  south  side  of  lake  Superior,  and 
those  of  Black  river  falls  in  Wisconsin.  Adjacent  to  Vermilion  lake  are 
hematite  ores  associated  with  jasper,  which  are  inclosed  in  a  schist,  the 
bedding  of  which  stands  vertical.  This  schistose  rock  is  probably  of 
igneous  origin,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  jasperoid  rocks  it  fills  all  their 
cavities,  overlying  them  unconformably,  and  holding  fragments  of  the 
jasper;  all  indicating  its  later  origin.  This  igneous  rock  passes  into 
achloriteschist,  and  this  into  the  sericite-schists  and  graywackes,  which 
show  unmistakable  evidence  of  an  aqueous  arrangement.    The  jasper- 
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oid  hematite  is  a  sedimentary  rock  and  not  an  eruptive  as  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Wadsworth.  The  rock  was  not,  however,  deposited  in  its 
present  condition.  The  beds  have  been  upturned,  folded,  crushed,  and 
affected  by  intense  chemical  action.  The  ore  is  regarded  as  a  result  of 
chemical  or  metasomatic  change.  The  general  succession  from  above 
downward  is  as  follows:  (1)  gabbro;  (2)  diabase  dolerite.  These  rest 
unconformably  upon  the  lower  members.  (3)  Eeddish  gneiss  and 
syenite,  which  includes  the  Misquah  hills,  White  Iron  lake,  and  the 
Giant's  range  (Mesabi  heights).  This  is  a  case  of  a  fusion  of  sedimen- 
tary beds  in  situ,  although  it  is  not  generally  complete.  (4)  Gray  wacke, 
sericite-schist,  argiUite,  quartzite,  and  jaspilite,  which  occur  about  Ver- 
milion lake.  (5)  Mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  and  diorite.  The  Ver- 
milion group.  (6)  Mica-schist  and  granite  veined  with  syenite  and 
granulite.  (7)  Lower  syenites  and  gneisses,  generally  regarded  as  Lan- 
rentian.  Kos.  3  to  7  are  conformable,  and  Fos.  4  to  7  graduate  into 
each  other. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  Animikie  rocks  overlie  tlie 
green^one  No.  2  and  underlie  the  gabbro,  No.  1,  of  the  above  succes- 
sion. 

WiNCHELL  (N.  H.),"*  in  1888,  finds  the  Upper  Huronian  quartzites 
to  be  so  similar  to  those  of  Pipestone,  Cottonwood,  and  other  counties 
in  Minnesota  that  the  former  are  regarded,  with  the  latter,  as  Huronian. 
The  Animikie  on  Gunflint  lake,  wliile  not  found  in  exa«t  superposition 
on  the  Keewatin,  bears  such  relations  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the 
two  formations  are  discordant.  A  short  distance  north  of  the  Animikie 
the  Keewatin  rocks  are  found  with  a  dip  of  80^,  and  these  a  little  far- 
ther to  the  north  grade  conformably  into  the  crystalline  schists  of  the 
Vermilion  group,  and  these  still  farther  to  the  north  by  transition  pass 
into  the  gneisses  and  syenites  of  the  Laurentian.  Tlie  Animikie  rocks 
are  found  resting  unconformably  on  the  gneiss  west  of  Gunflint  lake. 
The  gabbro  is  observed  overlying  the  Animikie  at  many  places,  the 
Pewabic  quartzit-e,  the  Keewatin  rocks  north  of  Gunflint  lake,  and  the 
syenite-gneiss  north  of  Flying  Cloud  lake. 

In  passing  from  Gunflint  lake  the  Animikie  is  found  to  lave  a  3ip  as 
high  as  30°.  Near  Gobbemichigomog  lake  there  is  a  gradation  from  the 
flat-lying  Animikie  to  rocks  in  a  broken  and  tilted  condition,  and  from 
these  into  the  Ogishki  Manissi  conglomerate,  with  which  they  are  inter- 
stratified.  There  is  also  extending  from  Stuntz  island  in  Vermilion  lake 
past  Ely  to  near  Ogishki  Manissi  lake  an  older  schistose  eruptive-looKD^ 
conglomerate  associated  with  the  Keewatin  schists,  and  therefore  t)ldcr 
than  the  Ogishki  conglomerate.  The  beds  on  the  north  side  of  Gun- 
flint lake  resemble  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Giant's  range  and  be- 
long in  the  same  stratigraphical  position  near  the  beds  of  the  Animikie. 
The  gneiss  is  regarded  as  a  metamorphosed  sediment,  because  of  the 
gradation  of  the  Keewatin  beds  into  it,  and  because  it  cuts  through 
and   is   interstratified  with  the   Keewatin.     The   Keewatin  schists 
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are  interstratifled  emptiyes  and  sedimentaries,  as  is  the  Cuprifer- 
ons  series.  On  K^k^kabik  lake  there  is  an  extension  of  the  Ogishki 
Manissi  conglomerate  westward.  The  green  schist  conglomerates  here 
found  are  apparently  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  Ogishki  conglom- 
erate or  etee  its  immediate  conformable  successor.  The  Animikie 
slates  associated  with  this  green  schist  conglomerate  are  also  in  con- 
formable succession  to  the  green  schists,  but  it  is  likely  that  this  con- 
formity would  not  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  volcanic  vents. 

WiNCHBLL  (  Alex.),^'*  in  1888,  finds  upon  Wonder  island  in  Saganaga 
lake  a  conglomerate  which  contains  abundant  rounded  pebbles  in  a 
groundmass  of  syenite.  The  lower  limit  of  the  congloijierate  is  quite 
abrupt,  and  whether  it  overlies  the  syenite  or  grades  into  it  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  is  figured  as  overlying  the  syenite.  The  syenite  is  regarded 
as  erupted  after  the  conglomerate  existed  and  the  conglomerate  was 
not  laid  down  on  the  solidified  syenite.  The  Animikie  slates  are  found 
resting  unconformably  upon  vertical  schists,  gneisses,  and  syenites  at 
several  points  on  Gunflint  lake,  2  miles  west  of  Gunflint  lake,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  Epsilon  lake.  On  the  west  side  of  Sea  Gull  lake  the 
conglomerate  and  syenite  are  interbedded.  This  conglomerate  is 
thought  to  be  cpmparable  with  that  of  Wonder  island.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  same  lake  the  syenite  contains  sharply  limited  rounded  peb- 
bles and  irregular  masses  of  hornblendic  and  diabasic  material.  On 
Epsilon  lake  the  argillite  has  schistic  planes  standing  vertical,  while 
the  bedded  structure  has  a  dip  of  only  23^. 

Summing  up  the  succession:  At  the  base  are  the  granitoid  and 
giieissoid  rocks  in  three  areas,  the  Basswood,  White  Iron,  and  Saganaga 
lakes.  These  granitic  masses  everywhere  have  a  bedded  structure 
more  or  less  distinct.  They  are  traversed  by  quartzose  and  granu- 
litic  veins,  as  well  as  dikes  of  diabase.  The  gneisses  and  granites 
are  flanked  by  vertical  crystalline  schists  of  tlie  Vermilion  group.  The 
transition  from  the  gneisses  to  the  crystalline  schists  is  never  abrupt,  but 
is  a  structural  gradation,  near  the  line  of  junction  the  beds  of  gneisses 
and  schists  occurring  in  many  alternations.  Above  the  Vermilion  group 
are  the  Keewatin  semicrystalline  schists,  the  two  series  being  every- 
where conformable;  but  there  is  a  somewhat  abrupt  change  from  one 
■group  to  the  other,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  original  uncon- 
formity has  been  destroyed  by  lateral  pressure,  although  such  an  un- 
conformity is  thought  improbable.  There  has  been  no  actual  connection 
traced  between  the  Keewatin  schists  north  of  Gunflint  lake  and  those 
of  Knife  lake.  The  Keewatin  schists  are  almost  everywhere  vertically 
bedded.  When  the  bedding  is  obscure  this  is  sometimes  due  to  the 
action  of  erupted  masses,  but  more  often  the  cause  of  the  metamor- 
phosed condition  of  the  strata  is  not  ascribable  to  any  visible  cause. 
The  Keewatin  schists  include  graywacke,  argillite,  sericite-scliist,  chlo- 
rite schist,  porphyrellyte  schist  and  hematite. 

The  Ogishki  conglomerate  is  placed  as  a  part  of  the  Keewatin  system 
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as  it  is  traced  by  actual  gradatioBS  into  the  adjoining  argillites.  These 
argillites  and  associated  schists  are  in  continuity  with  the  argillites  and 
schists  of  Vermilion  lake,  while  in  the  conglomerate  itself  are  local  de- 
velopmentsof  sericite-schist.  The  bedding  of  thecouglomerateis  nearly 
vertical;  its  pebbles  are  metamorphosed;  they  include  numerous  vari- 
eties, among  which  are  syenite  resembling  the  Saganaga  syenite,  green- 
stone, porphyry ,  jed  jasper,  flint,  quartz,  petrosilex,  ordinary  syenite, 
diorite,  porphyroid,  siliceous  schist,  and  carbonaceous  siliceous  argillite. 
On  structural  as  well  as  lithological  grounds  the  Ogisbki  conglomerate 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  Keewatin,  although  there  are  some  reasons 
for  suspeeting  it  to  grade  into  the  Animikie.  That  the  Keewatin  schists 
are  eruptive  is  regarded  as  improbable. 

The  Animikie  series,  resting  unconformably  upon  the  Keewatin, 
stretches  from  Thunder  bay  as  far  as  Duluth  and  still  beyond  to  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  perhaps  includes  the  slates  as  far  west  and  north 
as  Knife  lake.  The  Animikie  formation  is  generally  in  a  nearly  hori- 
zontal position,  the  dip  not  being  more  than  from  5^  to  IS^.  The  forma- 
tion is  essentially  an  argillite,  which  embraces  jaspery,  magnetitic, 
hematitic,  and  sideritic  beds.  At  Gobbemichigomog  lake  the  Animikie, 
represented  by  the  "  muscovado,'^  is  in  its  characteristic  horizontal 
position,  while  the  vertically  bedded  terrane  underlies  it. 

For  the  system  of  semicrystalline  schists  subjacent  to  the  Animikie, 
to  which  the  term  Keewatin  has  been  applied,  Marquettian  is  proposed. 
The  succession  of  terranes  in  northeastern  Minnesota  is,  in  descending 
order,  then  as  follows:  (1)  Huronian  system,  over  4,082  feet  thick,  in- 
cluding the  magnetic  group,  siliceous  group,  and  argillite  group;  (2) 
Marquettian  system,  27,500  feet  thick,  including  the  Ogishki  group, 
10,000  feet  thick,  the  Tower  group  (earthy  schists),  15,000  feet  thick, 
aTid  the  graywacke  group,  2,500  feet  thick;  (3)  Laurentian  system, 
89,500  feet  thick,  including  the  Vermilion  group,  over  1,500  feet  thick, 
and  the  gneissic  group,  over  88,000  feet  thick.  Total,  more  than 
121,082  feet. 

WiNOHELL  (H.  V.),"«  in  1888,  gives  detailed  observations  about 
many  localities  in  northeastern  Minnesota.  The  mica-schist  and  inter- 
bedded  gneiss  are  cut  by  granite  veins  at  numerous  places. 

WiNCHELL  (]^.  H.),"^  in  1888,  maintains  that  there  is  a  great  Pri- 
mordial quartzite  extending  from  New  England  through  Canada,  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  to  the  Black  hills  of  Dakota.  It  includes  the 
Taconic  quartzite  of  P^mmons,  that  of  Sauk  and  Barron  counties  in 
Wisconsin,  the  Sio\ix  quartzite  of  Dakota,  the  quartzites  of  Minnesota, 
and  those  of  the  Black  hills  of  Dakota.  At  the  exhibition  in  Few 
Orleans  in  1884  was  seen  a  block  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  state 
of  Kew  York  exactly  similar  to  the  Pipestone  quartzite  of  Minnesota, 
and  as  the  latter  bears  Primordial  fossils  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence  to 
parallelize  these  outcrops.    An  examination  of  the  quartzites  of  tho 
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Original  Huronian  convinced  the  author  of  the  parallelism  of  the  great 
qaartzite  there  displayed  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  But 
things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other,  hence 
the  Huronian  quartzite  is  no  other  than  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  New 
York,  the  Bed  sandrock  of  Vermont,  and  the  granular  quartz  of  the 
Taconic. 

WiwOHELL  (N.  H.),^^*  in  1889,  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  work 
on  the  crystalline  rocks  of  northeastern  Minnesota.  In  many  points  the 
coDclnsions  and  facts  are  the  same  as  in  the  previous  reports.  The 
Laureutian  age  is  made  to  include  the  gneins,  granite,  and  syenite,  but 
excludes  the  crystalline  schists.  It  is  the  fundamental  gneiss  of  Min- 
nesota. Associated  with  this  fundamental  gneiss  are  areas  of  massive 
eruptive  syenite  whicluare  regarded  as  due  to  the  hydrothermal  fusion 
of  the  gneissic  belts.  The  gneisses  grade  into  the  Vermilion  schists, 
which  are  the  equivalent  of  Lawsori's  Ooutchiching.  Along  their  con- 
tact the  Laurentian  plays  the  part  of  intrusive  .rocks,  which  is  indica- 
tive that  the  opening  of  Vermilion  age  >was  one  of  violent  volcanic 
action.  The  beds  have  subsequently  been  affected  by  hydrothermal 
fusion,  which  has  tended  to  unify  the  Laurentian  and  Vermilion  sys- 
tems, , 

The  Vermilion  group  passes  by  conformable  transition  into  the 
Keewatin.  The  character  of  the  Keewatiii  rocks  indicates  that  there 
was  active  volcanic  action  during  the  whole  period  and  that  the  ejecti- 
menta  were  received  and  distributed  by  tl^e  waters  of  the  suiTounding 
sea.  This  ip  indicated  by  the  alternation  of  breccias  and  volcanic  ma- 
terial with  truly  sedimentary  strata.  The  Keewatin  is  the  iron-bearing 
formation.  The  iron  ore  is  associated  with  the  jaspilite,  which  is  of  a 
sedimentary  origin.  Parallel  with  the  Keewatin  of  Minnesota  is  the 
serpentine  and  dioritic  group  of  Eorainger  in  the  Marquette  region. 
Above  this  group  in  both  regions  is  a  profound  unconformity. 

The  Animikie  series  of  Minnesota,  bearing  iron  at  one  horizon,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Marquette  series  bearing  the  iron  group  of  Kominger, 
of  the  Penokee-Gogebic  series  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  of  the  Mesabi 
range  in  Minuesot'a,  of  the  Black  river  iron-bearing  schists  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  of  the  quartzites  of  the  Black  hills.  All  are  of  Taconic  age,  for 
the  Lower  Cambrian  is  equal  to  the  Taconic,  the  Huronian  is  equal  to 
the  Taconic;  therefore  the  Lower  Cambrian  is  equal  to  the  Huronian. 

In  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  is  unconformably  on  the  Taconic, 
is  included  the  upper  quartzites  of  the  Original  Huronian,  certain  of  the 
quartzites  of  Marquette,  the  Sioux  quartzites  of  Dakota,  and  the 
(luartzites  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  This  is  also  the  age  of  the 
Copper-bearing  rocks,  which  are  an  alternation  of  basic  and  acid  erup- 
tions with  interbedded  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  The  great  gab- 
bro  eruption  is  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Potsdam  age.  Uncon- 
formably above  the  Potsdam  is  the  St.  Croix  sandstone. 
Bull,  86 9 
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The  general  succession,  in  descending  order  is  then  as  follows : 

CalciferonR Mxii;neMian  limestones  and  sandHtones  ..>  ,^.,    ,         i    i       t      • 

St.  Croix Sandstones  and  shales \  t>ikelocepbalus  liomon 

Overlap  unconformity. 

Potsdam Qnartzite,  gabbro,  rod  grani  te,  and  Ke wee- 

nawan Paradoxide^  horiason. 

Overlap  unconformity.  . 

Taconio Black  and  gray  slates  and  quartzites,  iron 

■  ore  (Huronian,  Animikie) Olenellus  horizon. 

Overlap  unconformity. 

Keewatin (Including  the  Kawishiwin  or  greenstone 

belt,  with  its  jaspilite),  sericitic  schists 


and  gravwackes 
ciiicnin 


Vermilion (Ccmtcniching)  crystalline  schists i  >  Archean. 

Eruptive  unconformity.       , 
Lanreutian Gneiss - 

WiNCHELL  (H.  V.),"*  in  1889,  gives  further  observJitious  on  the  iron 
regions  of  Minnesota.    On  the  Giant's  range  the  Animikie  is  found  to 
rest  upon  t\ie  syenit^^.    Here  is  a  semicrystalline  rock  between  the 
two,  which  grades  into  the  syenite.    The  character  of  the  transition  is 
not  metamorphic,  but  rather  fragniental,  there  appearing  to  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  loose  crystalline  material  which  has  resulted  from  the 
decay  and  erosion  of  the  syenite  lying  on  top  of  tliis  rock  in  the  bed 
of  the  sea  ujwn  and  around  which  the  Animikie  sediments  were  de- 
posited.   The  coarse  detritus  grades  up  into  the  fine  detritus  of  the 
Animikie.    The  Animikie  beds  are  found  also  to  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Keewatin  schists.    The  same  relations 
are  found  to  prevail  in  the  Birch  lake  region.    The  gabbro  containing 
ores  in  the  vicinity  of  Kawishiwi  river  are  found  to  contain  fragments 
of  the  Animikie  slates  and  quartzites,  and  is,  therefore,  of  later  origin. 
At  Gunfliiit  lake  the  Animikie  rests  uncomformabl/  upon  the  Keewatin, 
and  is  found  upon  greenstone.    The  Keewatin  schists  are  largely  of 
eruptive  origin.    The  contacts  of  the  jaspilite  with  the  basic  schists 
are  abrupt  and  angular,  and  numerous  fragmefits  are  found  contained  in 
the  schists.    The  jaspilite  is  regarded  as  a  sedimentary  formation  which 
was  broken  up  and  involved  in  the  eruptions  of  Keewatin  age.    The 
Huronian  quartzite  associated  with  the  magnetite,  lying  unox)nformably 
upon  the  syenite,  is  believed  to  lie  conformably  upon  the  Animikie  slates. 

Grant,***  in  1889,  gives  geological  observations  made  in  northeast- 
em  Minnesota.  N^orth  of  Gunfiint  lake  the  vertical  Keewatin  and  crys- 
talline schists,  with  an  east  and  west  strike,  strike  directly  across  a 
range  of  immediately  adjacent  gneisses,  the  Sfhists  showing  no  evi- 
dence of  being  twisted  or  bent  within  200  feet  of  the  gneiss,  l^  ^^^^' 
syenites  of  Gunfiint  lake  are  tVmnd  fragments  of  schist,  which  indicate 
that  the  syenite  is  eruptive  later  than  the  scliists.  At  Winchell  lake 
the  syenite  upon  the  top  grades  down  by  an  apparent  transition  i»^ 
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gabbro.  The  gabbro  is  sometimes  cut  by  veins  or  dikes*  of  syenite, 
which  indicates  that  the  latter  is  of  later  age,  although  the  syenite  is 
generally  below  the  gabbro. 

WiNOHELL  (Alex.),^^^  in  1889,  maintains  that  the  Saganaga  and 
West  Sea  Gull  granite  conglomerate  before  described  is  produced 
from  a  fraginental  rock  by  selective  metamorphism,  the  completely 
crystalline  gneissoid  rocks  retaining  rounded  fragments  which  are 
residual  clastic  material.  The  conglomerate  of  Wonder  island  is  not 
one  consisting  originally  of  a  mass  of  pebbles  over  which  a  fluid 
magma  has  been  i)oured,  for  the  pebbles  are  not  in  contact;  they  could 
not,  have  lain  where  they  are  before  the  gneissic  magma  existed.  The 
gneissic  magma  was  present,  and  it  was  this  which  supported  the  peb- 
bles and  prevented  their  contact.  It  is,  then,  contemporaneous  with  the 
pebbles.  The  magma  must  have  been  plastic,  but  it  was  low  tempera- 
ture igneo-aqueous  plasticity. 

Winohell  (N.  H.),*®^  in  1889,  in  a  general  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
the  eruptive  rocks,  maintains  that  there  are  four  epochs  of  basic  erup- 
tion in  Minnesota:  first,  tlie  Yermilion  group;  second,  those  succeeding 
the  graywackes;  third,  those  succeeding  the  Animikie;  and  fourth, 
those  of  the  Cupriferous  formation. 

Mbads,^"^  in  1889,  describes  the  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  deep  well. 
The  well,  after  passing  through  about  700  feet  of  St.  Croix  and  Potsdam 
sandstone,  passes  into  rocks  which  are  in  every  respect  identical  with 
those  of  Keweenaw  point;  hence  the  Keweenaw  rocks  are  below  the 
light  colored  sandstones  of  the  northwest.  For  the  first  1,600  feet  these 
are  brown  shales  and  brown  feldspathic  sandstones,  and  these  gradu- 
ally assume  the  characters  of  a  volcanic  detrital  tuff— amygdaloid-^ 
and  finally  at  a  depth  of  3,300  feet  unmistakable  beds  of  trap  were  en- 
countered alternating  with  sandstone  beds.  At  this  depth  grains  of 
native  copper  were  seen  in  the  drillings. 

Winchell  (N.  H.  and  H.  V.),^"  in  1889,  maintain  that  the  iron  ores 
of  the  Keewatinof  Minnesota  are  not  derived  from  a  carbonate,  but  are 
probably  a  direct  chemical  precipitate;  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  carbonate  of  iron  at  any  time,  and  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try rock  is  such  as  to  imply  that  no  carbonates  in  amounts  required 
could  have  been  deposited  at  the  time  the  rocks  were  formed. 

WiNOHBLL  (Alex.),^^*  iu  1890,  repeats  his  general  conclusions  as  to 
the  stratigraphy  in  northeastern  Minnesota  and  gives  in  descending 
order  a  succession,  as  follows  : 

V.  The  Uncrystalline  scbistH  (Animikie,  Huroniau). 
IV.  The  Semi-crystaUino  schists  (Keewatin). 
III.  The  OryBtaUine  strhists  (Vermilion). 

n.  The  Gneissoid  rocks. 
I.  The  Qranitoid  rocks  ( Lauren tian). 

WiNCHELL  (N.  II.  and  H.  V.),^"  in  1890,  state  that  the  iron  ores  of 
Minnesota  are  at  five  different  geological  horizons,  in  descending  order, 
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as  follows:  (1)  The  lienmtitos  and  liinonites  of  the  Mesabi  range,  the 
equivalents  of  the  hematites  of  the  Penokee-Gogebic  range  in  Wiscon- 
sin ;  (2)  the  gabbro  titaniferous  magnetites  near  the  bottom  of  the  rocks 
of  the  Mesabi  range;  (3)  Olivinitic  magnetites,  just  below  the  gabbro 
in  the  basal  portion  of  the  Mesabi  rocks;  (4)  the  hematites  and  mag- 
netites of  the  Yermilion  range  in  the  Keewatin  formation ;  (5)  the  mag- 
netites of  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Vermilion  formation.  It  is  main- 
tained that  the  upx>er  iron  deposits  of  the  Mesabi  and  those  of  the 
Penokee-Gogebic  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Taconic  ores  of  western  New 
England. 

^  WiNOHELL  (N.  H.)^",  in  1891,  gives  numerous  additional  field  obser- 
vations. The  relations  of  the  jaspilite,  argillite,  and  green  schist  are 
considered,  and  the  argillite  at  least  is  regarded  as  a  sedimentary 
rock.  The  position  of  the  Pewabio  quartzite  is  left  uncertain.  It  is 
considered,  however,  to  overlie  the  Animikie  black  slate^  unless  there 
are  two  great  quartzites.  This  quartzite  has  heretofore  been  made  the 
parallel  of  the  great  quartzite  that  overlies  the  Animikie  unconform- 
ably,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  runs  below  it  conformably.  In  the  Stantz 
conglomerate  is  found  a  large  bowlder  which  contains  pebbles  of  chal- 
cedonic  quartz  and  quartzose  felsite  and  the  porphyrel  at  Kekekabik 
lake.  A  study  of  the  ore  formation  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  al 
three  of  the  known  agencies  for. rock-forming  were  intermittently  at 
work  and  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  iron  ore,  viz:  Eruption^  to 
afford  the  basic  eruptive  material;  sedimentation^  to  arrange  it  (in  the 
rn2im)n  2kn(li  chemioal  precipitation  in  the  same  water,  to  give  the  pure 
hematite  and  the  chalcedonic  silioa.  The  great  gabbro  of  the  Cuprifer- 
ous formation  is  regarded  as  lying  below  the  Animikie,  among  otiier 
reasons,  because  it  lies  next  to  and  immediately  south  of  the  gneiss  of 
the  Giant  Bt^nge  without  the  appearance  of  any  black  slate  between 
them;  and  because  bowlders  of  characteristic  gabbto,  red  syenite,  and 
quartz-porphyry  occur  abundantly  in  the  later  traps  of  the  Cupriferous. 

WmCHELL  (N.  H  and  H.  V),**®  in  1891,  give  an  extended  treatment 
of  the  iron  ores  of  northeastern  Minnesota  and  the  rooks  in  which  they 
are  contained.  Excluding  the  Cretaceous,  the  rocks  here  found  are 
divided  in  descending  order,  as  follows :  Keweenawan — ^trap  rocks,  tuffs, 
red  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  (Potsdam  t);  Animikie— black  slates, 
gray,  feldspathic  sandstones  and  limestones;  Norian — gabbro  of  the 
Mesabi  hills,  red  granite,  quartz-porphyry,  red  felsite;  Pewabic quartz- 
ite (Granular  quartz,  Potsdam?);  Keewatin — sericitio  schists,  gray- 
wackes,  greenstones,  agglomerates,  jaspilite;  Vermilion — mica-schists 
and  hornblende-schists  (Coutchiching  !),  Laurentian — ^sedimentary , 
gneissic  and  eruptive,  massive  or  porphyritic.  The  Keweenawan  to  the 
Pewabic  inclusive  are  placed  in  the  Taconic,  and  the  Keewatin  to  the 
Laurentian  inclusive  in  the  Archean  or  Azoic. 

The  jaspilite  and  schist  of  the  Keewatin  are  found  to  occur  some- 
times minutely  interlaminated;  at  other  times  the  jasper  is  in  irregular 
layerS;  which  never  have  any  great  extent  and  always  finally  pinch 
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out;  at  other  times  it  Is  in  oval  forms,  the  greater  lengths  being  par- 
allel with  the  schistose  stmctore.  Again,  the  jaspilite  is  in  great  frag- 
ments within  the  green  or  massive  diabasic  schists,  the  masses  having 
sometimes  such  relations  with  each  other  as  to  show  that  they  are  a 
broken  coutinuons  layer.  The  bra/iiches  from  the  large  bodies  of  jas- 
pilite are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  crumpling,  breaking,  and  squeez- 
ing of  the  entire  rock  structure  by  which  the  thinner  sheets  have  been 
buckled  out  and  thrust  laterally  among  the  inclosing  schists.  The  ore 
always  occurs  associated  with  the  jaspilite,- the  forms  of  the  deposits 
being  exceedingly  irregular.  The  ore  and  jasper  are  regarded  as  a  di- 
rect chemical  deep-sea  precipitate,  accompanied  and  interrupted  by  re- 
pealed ejections  ot  basic  volcanic  rocks  from  which  the  iron  for  the  ore 
is  extracted. 

■ 

The  rocks  of  the  Animikie  equivalent  to  the  Huronian  and  included 
in  the  Taconic  consist  chiefly  of  carbonaceous  and  argillaceous  slates 
with  siliceous  slates,  flne-grained  quartzites,  and  gray  limestones.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  series  is  a  fragmental  quartz  sandstone  300  feet  in 
thickTiess,  which  is  named  the  Pewabic  quajrtzite.  The  slates,  conglom- 
erates, and  quartzites  are  profoundly  affected  and  intermingled  with 
eruptive  material  which  is  similar  to  that  found  so  abundantly  in  the 
Keewatin.  These  beds  have  the  appearance  of  consolidated  beds  of 
basic  lava  or  of  porous  tuff,  but  where  this  prevails  there  is  a  sensible 
gradation  from  the  dark  trap-looking  beds  to  thin  beds  of  slate.  At 
Ogishki  lake  there  is  a  slate  conglomerate  similar  to  that  on  the  north 
shore  of  lake  Huron.  This  conglomerate  is  not  the  saiifie  as  the  ag- 
glomerates of  the  Keewatin  such  as  that  on  Stuntz  island,  at  Vermilion 
lake  and  Ely.  The  Keewatin  is  always  nearly  vertical  while  the  dip 
of  the  Taconic  rarely  exceeds  16°.  The  iron-ore  beds  of  the  Tacouic 
are  the  qoartzose,  homblendic,  magnetitic  group  of  the  Pewabic  quartz- 
ite;  an  impure  jaspilite,  hematite,  and  limonite  group;  a  carbonated 
iron  group;  and  a  gabbro  titanic  iron  group.  The  jaspilitic  hematite 
group  has  the  same  lithological  peculiarities  as  the  jaspilite  beds  of 
the  Vermilion  range.  The  gabbro  in  which  the  titanic  iron  occurs  con- 
stitutes the  Mesabi  range.  This  has  been  before  regarded  as  the  base 
of  the  Keweenawan,  into  which  it  fades  upwardly,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  this  great  gabbro  flow  was  outpoured  at  an  earlier  date^ 
and  it  is  placed  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  Animikie. 

WiNOHELL  (H.  Y.y^j  in  1891,  states  that  the  syenite  of  Saganaga 
lake  is  conglomeratic  in  places  and  contains  pebbles  which  are  similar 
to  each  other,  being  mostly  composed  of  lamellar  augite,  with  or  with- 
out grains  of  feldspar,  but  there  are  no  pebbles  of  syenite  or  jasper  such 
as  occur  in  the  Keewatin  conglomerates.  In  the  Saganaga  granite,  at 
the  end  of  the  portage  on  Granite  river,  is  a  band  of  silica  1^  inches  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  in  length.  North  of  Saganaga  lake  the  syenite 
grades  into  chloritic  syenite-gneiss,  and  this  into  thick  bedded  to  mas- 
sive Keewatin  rocks.  From  these  facts  it  is  concluded  that  the  syenite^ 
is  simply  a  result  of  locally  intense  metamorphisui. 
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SECTION  VI.     WORK  OP  THE    LATER  UNITED    STATES  aEOLOGISTS 

AND  ASSOCIATES. 

Hayden,^*^  in  1867,  in  his  sketch  of  the  geology  of  northeastern 
Dakota,  describes  qaartzites  along  the  James  river,  Vermilion  river, 
and  at  Sioux  falls.  -  These  qnartzites  are  sometime  conglomeratic.  On 
the  James  river  the  lines  of  stratification  are  nearly  obliterated,  bnt  the 
rock  appears  to  be  metamorphic.  The  pipestone  bed  on  Pipestone  creek 
is  associated  with  the  quartzites  already  mentioned  and  this  rock  is 
undoubtedly  of  the  same  age.  At  Sioux  falls,  while  bo  well  defined 
fossils  were  discovered,  upon  the  outer  surfi^ces  of  the  rocks  are  rounded 
outlines  of  what  appear  to  be  organic  remains,  but  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  quartzite  points  toward  the  Azoic  series.  The  formation  is 
tentaitively  referred  to  the  Super-Carboniferous,  Triassic,  or  downward 
extension  of  the  Cretaceous;  but  Hall's  opinion  that  this  rock  is  Hu- 
roniaa  is  entitled  to  great  weight. 

Irving,*^*  in  1883,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  Copper-bearing 
rocks  of  lake  Superior.  From  this  group  is  excluded  the  so-called  lower 
group  of  Logan,  the  Animikie  group  of  Hunt,  and  also  the  horizontal 
sandstones  known  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  sandstones;  although  it 
includes  thedolomitic  sandstones,  with  accompanying  crystalline  rocks 
between  Black  and  Thunder  bays,  and  occupies  the  valley  of  the  Black 
Sturgeon  and  Nipigon  rivers,  as  well  as  lake  Nipigon.  The  Keweenaw 
or  Copper-bearing  series  then  includes  the  succession  of  interbedded 
traps,  amygdaloids,  felsitic  iwrphyries,  porphyry-conglomerates,  and 
sandstones,  and  the  conformable  overljring  sandstone  typically  devel- 
oped in  the  region  of  Keweenaw  point  and  Portage  lake.  These  rocks 
have  their  most  widespread  extent  about  the  west  half  of  lake  Superior, 
but  also  occur  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  lake.  The  entire  geographical 
extent  in  the  immediate  basin  of  lake  Superior  is  about  41,000  square 
miles. 

The  eruptive  rocks  include  basic,  intermediate,,  and  acid  kinds,  bat 
there  is  no  such  chronological  relations  between  these  three  kinds  as  is 
found  to  be  the  rule  in  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  times.  In  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Minnesota  coast  quartz-porphyi'ies  are  found  both  over- 
lain and  underlain  by  basic  rocks  with  abundant  evidence  that  the 
porphyry  is  a  surface  flow.  The  same  ]>henomena  ai'e  seen  at  other 
pl5K»es.  Acid  flows  are  superimposed  upon  basic  flows,  flows  of  inter- 
mediate acidity  immediately  overlie  acid  flows,  flows  of  intermediate 
acidity  overlie  porphyritie  conglomerates,  flows  of  intermediate  acidity 
are  superimposed  upon  basic  flows,  basic  rocks  are  intersected  by 
acid  rocks,  basic  flows  overlie  acid  rocks,  basic  flows  overlie  those 
of  intermediate  acidity,  acid  rocks  are  intersected  by  basic  rocks. 
There  is  a  complete  absence  from  the  series  of  anything  like  volcanic 
ash.  The  detrital  rocks  of  the  series  are  composed  of  fragments  broken 
for  the  most  part  from  the  acid  rocks  of  the  series — ^that  is,  such  mate* 
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rial  as  porphyry,  botti  iion-quartziferous  and  quartziferous,  felsite, 
aagite-syenite,  granitell  and  granite,  but  there  are  also  often  found 
pebbles  of  the  basic  rocks,  and  in  some  <iases  particles  of  gneiss  and 
granite  from  the  underlying  series.  This  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  viscous  material  would  solidify  into  more  or  less  bulky 
erect  masses  of  relatively  small  area,  and  thus  be  most  favorably  situ- 
ated for  degradation.  Between  the  several  kinds  of  original  rocks  there 
are  no  sharp  lines,  but  a  continuous  series  of  kinds  from  the  most  basic 
to  the  most  acid. 

The  lithology  of  the  different  members  of  the  series  is  given  in  detail. 
Tlife  basic  original  rocks  include  granular,  porphyritic,  and  glassy  kinds, 
the  most  abundant  of  which  are  gabbro,  diabase,  melaphyre,  and  por- 
phyrite.  The  acid  original  rocks  include  quartzless  porphyry,  quartz- 
iferous porphyrj',  and  felsite,  augite-syenite,  granite-porphyry,  and 
granite.  Here  is  included  the  so-ctilled  '^jaspers,''  which  have  been  re- 
garded by  many  as  metamorphosed  sedimentary  rocks.  The  basic  crys- 
talline rocks  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness  of  the  series, 
the  beds  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
Each  of  these  beds  often  has  a  twofold  division,  an  upper  amygdaloidal 
portion,  and  a  lower  compact  portion,  which,  however,  grade  into  each 
other.  The  amygdaJbids  not  infrequently  resemble  beds  of  sedimentary 
origin,  but  they  never  show  any  trace  of  fragmental  character,  and 
the  stratiform  condition  is  seen  to  be  due  to  a  succession  of  thin  flows 
and  two  fluidal  structures.  Laterally  the  beds  are  not  of  indefinite  ex. 
tent,  and  are  far  less  extensive  than  sedimentary  beds  of  the  same 
thickness.  It  is  generally,  however,  diflBcult  to  prove  the  continuity 
or  noncontinuity  of  a  single  flow  over  a  great  distance,  but  on  the  Min- 
nesota shore  individjial  layers  were  traced  with  certainty  for  10  or  15 
miles,  while  other  beds  almost  certainly  have  an  extent  of  nearly  30 
miles,  while  groups  of  layers  of  allied  characters  are  recognizable  over 
much  longer  stretches.  The  more  massive,  thicker  beds  generally  occur 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  series.  Numerous  dikes  cut  the  basic  rocks. 
These  are  generally  small,  commonly  not  more  than  10  feet  in  width, 
but  in  the  immediately  underlying  series  on  the  north  shore,  the  Lower 
Copper-bearing  or  Animikie  group,  are  dikes  of  great  magnitude.  Of 
the  original  acid  rocks  true  granite  has  been  observed  only  in  the  Bad 
river  region  of  Wisconsin  intersecting  the  coarse  gabbro  at  the  base  of 
the  series.  Quartz-porphyry  and  allied  acid  rocks  have  a  widespread 
occurrence,  two  of  the  largest  masses  being  the  palisades  of  Minnesota 
and  the  core  of  the  Porcupine  mountains  of  Michigan.  The  detrital 
members  have  often  a  great  extent.  The  outer  conglomerate  of  Kewee- 
naw point,  for  instance,  is  traced  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
point  to  the  Bad  river  in  Wisconsin,  a  distance  of  at  least  170  miles, 
although  its  thickness  in  this  distance  varies  from  less  than  100  to  as 
much  as  4,000  feet.  Thinner  conglomerates  have  been  traced  for  as 
great  a  distance  as  50  miles. 
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The  Keweenaw  series  is  sti;jati^aphically  separated  into  two  grand 
divisions,  an  upper  member,  made  wholly  of  detrital  material,  for  the 
most  part  red  sandstones  and  shale;  and  a  lower  division,  made  chiefly 
of  a  succession  of  flows  of  basic  rocks,  but  including  layers  of  conglom- 
erate and  sandstone  nearly  to  the  base,  and  also  original  acid  rocks. 
The  line  of  separation  between  the  two  divisions  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
for  the  sandstone  gradually  increases  in  quantity  upward,  but  above 
the  highest  known  eruptive  member  is  a  maximum  thickness  of  15,000 
feet  of  detrital  material.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  lower  division 
are,  first,  that  coarse  grained  basic  rocks  in  very  heavy  beds  are  much 
more  common  at  lower  horizons;  second,  amygdaloidal  texture  is  more 
frequent  and  highlydeveloped  at  high  horizons,  this  being  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  thinner  beds;  third,  the  gabbros  are  more  often  found  at 
lower  horizons  while  the  ordinary  diabases  and  melaphyres  aflfect  higher 
horizons;  fourth,  the  acid  rocks  are  found  especially  in  low  horizons, 
rarely  reaching  above  the  middle  of  the  lower  division;  and,  fifth,  the 
detrital  beds,  although  seen  all  the  way  to  the  base,  are  rare  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  series  and  increase  in  thickness  and  frequtocy  toward 
the  top.  The  thickness  of  the  lower  division  is  placed  in  round  num- 
bers at  25,000  to  30,000  feet,  while  at  the  Montreal  river  its  apparent 
thickness  is  33,000  to  35,000  feet,  but  a  part  of  thii  may  be  due  to  the 
westward  continuation  of  the  Keweenaw  fault. 

Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  rocks  of  Keweenaw  pointy  of 
the  region  between  Portage  lake  and  the  Ontonagon  river,  of  the  South 
range,  of  the  region  between  the  Ontonagon  river  and  l^umakagon  lake 
including  the  Porcupine  mountains,  of  northwestern  Wisconsin  and  the 
adjoining  part  of  Minnesota,  of  the  Minnesota  coast,  of  isle  Boy  ale  and 
Kipigon  bay,  of  Michipic*oten  island  and  the  east  coast  of  lake  Superior. 
Silver  mountain,  belonging  to  the  South  range,  is  composed  of  diabase, 
dipping  at  an  angle  of  30<^,  and  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  horizontal 
sandstone.  On  the  west  branch  of  the  Ontonagon  are  found  difis  of 
horizontal  sandstone  almost  in  proximity  with  ferruginous  slate  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  Huronian,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  diabases  re- 
garded as  Keweenawan.  The  isolated  position  of  the  South  range  is 
regarded  as  due  to  a  fault,  as  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  fold, 
and  to  regard  this  part  of  the  series  as  a  continuous  conformable 
succession  with  the  Keweenawan  rocks  to  the  north  would  give  the 
series  an  incredible  thickness.  The  Porcupine  mountains  are  found 
to  be  due  to  a  subordinate  fold  in  the  series,  the  core  being  a  quartz- 
porphyry. 

All  the  known  facts  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  horizontal 
sandstone  to  the  Copper-bearing  rocks  of  northwestern  Wisconsin  and 
the  adjoining  part  of  Minnesota  are  recapitulated.  The  unconformity 
between  the  fpssilifcrous  Cambrian  of  the  St.  Croix  valley  and  the 
bedded  melaphyre  and  amygdaloids  described  by  Sweet,  Strong,  and 
Chamberlin  is  indisputable,  and  the  latter  rocks  are  identical  in  uature 
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and  in  structare  with  tli<S  shnilar  rocks  of  Keweenaw  point  and-  liave 
been  shown  to  be  in  actual  continuity  with  them.  At  Snake  and  Ket- 
tie  riyers  the  diabase  and  diabase-amyi^daloids  with  interbedded  por- 
phyry conglomerates  are  in  all  respects  like  those  of  Keweenaw  point, 
and  here,  as  shown  by  Ghamberlin  and  McKinlay,  the  horizontal  Cam- 
brian sandstone  overlies  these  beds  unconfbrmably.  Sweet's  examina- 
tion of  the  Kettle  and  St.  Oroix  rivers  shows  that  here  are  cupriferous 
rocks  which  are  identical  with  those  of  Keweenaw  point,  upon  which 
the  red  sandstone  of  lake  Superior  west  of  the  Montreal  reposes  uncon- 
formably,  at  Black  river.  Copper  creek,  Aminicon  river,  andn  Middle 
river.  The  disturbances  of  the  overlying  sandstone  described  by  Sweet 
are  due  in  part  to  the  irregularities  of  an  unconformable  contact  and  to 
the  pressure  of  the  deep-seated  Keweenaw  rocks  against  the  more 
shaliow  sandstone,  but  also  in  large  measure  to  a  faulting  that  has 
taken  place  along  the  contact  line.  The  phenomena  if  not  explained  as 
above  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  intrusion  of  disturbing  masses  or 
dikes,  as  suggested  by  Whittlesey  and  JSTorwood,  or  the  sandstone  may 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  upper  division  of  the  Keweenaw  series  let 
down  by  a  great  fault.  The  first  of  these  suppositions  is  forbidden  by 
the  bedded  structure  of  the  rocks,  and  the  second  is  shown  by  the  gen- 
eral structural  features  of  lake  Superior  to  be  a  physical  impossibility. 

The  amygdaloidal  and  porphyritic  rocks,  and  the  granite,  granitic 
porphyry,  and  felsite  of  the  Duluth  gabbros  and  the  Minnesota  coast 
are  found  in  every  case'  to  be  original  eruptive  rocks  having  all  the 
evidences  in  their  structure  of  this  origin  and  none  whatever  of  being 
metamorphosed  shales  and  sandstones  resulting  from  the  red  sand- 
stones of  Fond  du  La<5,  as  supposed  by  Prof.  1^.  H.  Winchell. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  Eastern  sandstone  along  the  south  face  of 
Keweenaw  ratige  is  both  a  fiiult  cliff  and  a  shore  cliff  against  which  the 
newer  sandstone  was  laid  down,  but  not  until  after  a  large  erosion,  and 
that  faulting  again  took  place  during  or  after  the  deposition  of  the 
sandstone;  that  this  original  faulting  is  demanded  along  this  line  by 
the  relations  of  the  Keweenaw  and  South  ranges,  without  which  the 
Keweenaw  rocks  would  have  an  enormous  thickness. 

The  relations  of  the  Eastern  sandstone  and  Keweenawan  traps  are 
described  at  Bete  Grise  bay,  along  the  Hungarian  river  and  Douglass 
Houghton  ravine,  and  sections  given  showing  the  sandstone  to  rest 
unconformably  upon  the  eruptives.  At  the  Torch  lake  quarry  the 
Eastern  sandstone  is  found  horizontally  disposed  in  heavy  layers,  con- 
taining no  fragments  of  porphyry  such  as  are  distinctive  of  the  Kewee- 
nawan sandstones.  No  evidence  of  a  northwesterly  dip  described  by 
Wadsworth  was  here  found.  The  sandstone  adjacent  to  the  trap  is  of 
'the  ordinary  quartzose  character.  It  is  remarked  that  Wadswortli^s 
statement  that  the  feldspathic  constituents  have  been  leached  firom  it, 
thus  accounting  for  its  differences  from  the  Keweenawan  sandstone,  is 
a  pure  supposition.    Farther  west  on  and  near  the  Ontonagon  river,  as 
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at  Bete  Grise  bay,  the  sandstone  dips  a^ay  from  tlie  north-dipping 
Keweenawan  diabases  at  quite  a  high  angle  near  tlie  coutact,  which 
rapidly  flattens  as  it  is  receded  from.  Finally  along  the  north  face  of 
the  South  range  e^astward  from  lake  Agogebic  the  sandstone  is  not 
infrequently  met  in  a  flat-lying  i>osition,  and  at  one  place  lies  directly 
across  the  course  of  the  Keweenawan  belt. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  Eastern  sandstone,  it  is  regarded  as  demon- 
strated that  it  is  older  than  the  Trenton;  hence  its  Triassic  age  is  not 
discussed.  The  Western  sandstone  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Eastern  sandstone,  although  they  are  not  found  connected,  nor  is  the 
Western  sandstone  at  any  point  connected  with  the  Mississippi  valley 
Oambrian  saudstone.  It  has,  however,  already  been  shown  that  the 
Keweenawan  rocks  rest  unconfomiably  under  the  Cambrian  sandstone 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  in  western  Wisconsin. 

The  Animikie  series  in  the  Thunder  bay  district  is  of  great  thickness, 
probably  upward  of  10,000  feet,  comprising  quartzites,  quartz-slates, 
clay-slates,  magnetitic  quartzites,  sandstones,  thin  limestone  beds,  and 
beds  of  clierty  and  jaspery  material.  With  these  are  associated  in 
great  volume  both  in  interbedde<l  and  intersecting  masses  coarse  gab- 
bro  and  fine  grained  diabase,  like  those  well  known  in  the  Keweenaw 
series.  A  broad  examination  of  the  region  shows  that  there  is  little 
ground  for  the  belief  in  one  crowning  overflow.  The  Animikie  series  is 
lithologically  like  the  Penokeerange  in  Wisconsin;  both  series  bear  the 
same  relations  to  the  newer  Keweenawan  rocks  and  the  older  gueisses, 
and  the  two  groups  are  regarded  as  the  same. 

The  Animikie  rocks  are  also  the  equivalent  of  if  hot  actually  continu- 
ous with  the  Mesabi  iron  range  running  to  Pokegama  Falls  and  the 
slates  of  the  St.  Louis  river,  although  these  latter  are  aflected  by  slaty 
cleavage. 

The  Original  Huronian  of  Logan  is  compared  with  the  Animikie 
slates  of  Thunder  bay  and  the  two  are  regarded  as  equivalent.  The 
Marquette  and  the  Menominee  Huronian,  with  minor  exceptions  due 
perhaps  to  metasomatic  changes,  are  lithologically  like  the  Animikie 
and  Penokee  series,  and  are  also  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
horizon.  The  Original  Huronian,  the  Animikie  slates,  the  Penokee 
iron  rocks,  and  iron- bearing  rocks  of  Marquette  and  Menominee  appeiix 
then  to  belong  together  and  may  hence  properly  be  called  Huronian. 
The  Huronian  schists  in  each  of  these  areas  are  limited  by  granite  and 
gneiss.  There  are,  however,  considerable  areas  of  crystalline  schists 
the  relations  of  which  are  doubtful,  and  it  is  suspected  that  in  several 
of  the  iron  regions  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  schists,  those  belong- 
ing to  the  Huronian  and  a  schistose  greenish  phase  belonging  with  an 
older  series.  It  is  also  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  granites  are  erup- 
tive and  relatively  new,  while  others,  and  especially  those  connected 
with  the  gneisses,  may  be  of  some  sort  of  metamorphic  origin  not  un- 
derstood.   The  iron-bearing  schists  of  Vermilion  lake  are,  however,  so 
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like  the  Hnronian  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  folded  continuatioD  of  the 
Animikie  beds. 

That  the  Animikie  Huroniau  is  beneath  the  Keweenawan  rocks  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Keweenawan  beds  along  the  Minnesota 
coast  are  x)assed  in  descendingorder  until  the  Animikie  slates  are  reached 
at  Grand  portage  bay,  but  there  is  not  a  direct  dpwnward  continuation 
of  the  KeweeYiawan  into  the  Animikie,  for  between  the  two  therchas 
been  an  intervening  period  of  erosion.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
at  Grand  portage  bay  where  the  two  formations  come  together  the  un- 
derlying slates  suddenly  rise  entirely  across  the  horizon  of  600  or  700 
feet  of  the  Keweenawan  sandstone.  Also  in  northeastern  Miunesota 
and  in  the  Penokee  district  the  overlying  Keweenawan  now  is  in  con- 
tact with  one  member  of  the  underlyiug  series  and  now  with  another. 
Further,  in  the  Keweenawan  sandstones  of  Thunder  bay  are  found  chert 
and  jasper  pebbles  from  the  Animikie,  while  in  the  Wisconsin  Kewee- 
nawan are  quartzite  pebbles  apparently  from  the  underlying  Huronian. 
More  abundant  than  these,  in  the  KeweenaWan  conglomerates  are  peb- 
bles of  older  gneiss  and  granite.  Lithologically  the  Keweenawan  rocks 
are  also  unlike  the  Huronian.  The  bedded  and  sedimentary  series  of 
the  two  groups  are  in  strimg  contrast.  The  shales  and  sandstones  of 
the  Keweenawan  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  quartz-slates  and 
quartz-schists  of  the  Huronian.  Also  in  the  Huronian  there  is  nothing 
like  the  acid  eruptives  of  the  Keweenawan.  They  have  the  common 
feature  only  ©f  basic  eruptive  rocks,  and  of  these  in  the  Huronian  there 
are  no  amygdaloidal  or  vesicular  layers.  A  further  difference  between 
the  Huronian  and  Keweenawan  is  in  the  degree  of  metamorphism. 
The  Keweenawan  sediments  are  unaltered,  while  the  Huronian  sedi- 
ments are  raetamorphic  Whether  this  metamorphism  took  place  before 
or  during  the  period  of  Keweenawan  eruptions  and  deposition  is  uncer- 
tain. 

That  the  closely  plicated  Huronian  rocks  were  folded  before  Kewee- 
nawan time  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  troughs  of  Huronian  schist's 
adjacent  to  lake  Nipigon  lie  directly  athwart  the  flat-lying  Keweenawan 
beds.  If  these  schists  are  truly  Huronian  and  equivalent  to  the  un- 
folded rocks,  as  supposed  by  Bell,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  genuine  unconformity  between  the  two  systems.  The  Ke- 
weenawan synclinal  forming  the  bed  of  lake  Superior  is  found  to  com- 
prise the  whde  basin,  as  well  as  a  considerable  area  in  northern  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota.  Not  only  the  form  of  the  lake  as  a  whole,  but 
its  chief  bays  are  due  to  subordinate  folding  or  faulting  of  the  Kewee- 
nawan series.  In  the  great  synclinal  movement  the  underlying  Huro- 
nian has  partaken. 

Cha:mberlin,'^^  in  1883,  gives  a  summary  of  the  arguments  for  re- 
garding the  copper-bearing  series  of  lake  Superior  as  pre-Potsdam: 
(1)  The  weakest  argument  of  all,  the  general  stratigraphical  relations, 
indicate  this.    The  Potsdam  sandstone  throughout  the  entire  basin  of 
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lake  Saperior  is  always  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  Keweenawan 
series  at  many  points  immediately  adjacent  have  suffered  e'kteusive  dis- 
turbance. (2)  The  difference  in  thickness  is  enormous;  the  Potsdam 
rarely  reaches  1,000  feet  thick,  while  the  Keweenawan  series  has,  in 
addition  to  a  vast  thickness  of  interstratified  eruptives  and  detrital 
rocks,  an  upper  portion  free  from  igneous  matter  15,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness (3)  The  sandstones  of  the  Keweenawan  series  are  largely  com- 
X)osed  of  silicates,  while  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  mainly  qiiartzose. 
(4)  At  numerous  points  the  Potsdam  is  found  to  rest  against  or  upon 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  Keweenawan  series  unconformably.  Strong 
has  found  fifty-five  places  on  the  St.  Croix  where  the  unconformable 
contact  occurs.  In  Douglas  county  are  four  seo{}ions  in  which  the  Pots- 
dam sandstones  become  conglomeratic,  bearing  material  from  the  Cop- 
per-bearing series,  but  here  the  contacts  are  complicated  by  subsequent 
disturbances.  There  are  several  other  districts,  such  as  the  upper  St. 
Croix  river,,  the  Snake  and  Kettle  rivers  in  Minnesota,  and  the  vicinity 
of  lake  Agogebic  in  Michigan,  where  the  quartzose  Potsdam  sandstone 
is  in  a  horizontal  position  and  lying  near  the  upturned  igneous  and 
detrital  rocks  of  the  Keweenaw  series.  (6)  The  foregoing  facts  ai'e  all 
consistent  with  each  other.  (6)  The  view  is  dynamiciilly  simple,  whereas 
any  other  explanation  implies  an  extraordinary  amount  of  local  faulting 
and  disturbance.  (7)  In  the  Grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  a  series 
of  rocks  remarkably  similar  to  the  Keweenawan,  which  lie  directly  and 
unconformably  below  the  Cambrian. 

Irving  and  Van  Hisb,^^^  in  1884,  describe  quartzites  of  many  local- 
ities belonging  to  the  rock  series  referred  to  the  Huronian  in  the  North- 
west, and  find  that  their  supposed  metamorphisiu  is  due  to  the  deposi- 
tion of  interstitial  silica,  which  has  for  the  most  part  coordinated  itself 
with  the  original  grains,  the  forms  of  the  latter  being  as  perfect  as  at 
the  time  of  deposition.  The  list  of  rocks  given  include  those  &om  the 
Original  Huronian,  from  the  various  iron-bearing  regions  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  from  the  Baraboo  and  Chippewa  quartzites,  from  the 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Dakota  quartzites,  and  from  other  localities. 

Irving  and  Chambeblin,^^*  in  1885,  give  a  systematic  account  of 
the  junction  between  the  Eastern  sandstone  and  Keweeuaw  series  on 
Keweenaw  point.  Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  relations  of 
the  two  series  at  Bete  Grise  bay,  at  the  Wall  ravine,  at  the  St.  Louis 
ravine,  at  the  Douglass  Houghton  ravine,  at  Torch  lake  quarry,  at  Hun- 
garian ravine,  and  at  other  points.  The  conclusions,  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  are  based,  of  Jackson ,  Foster  and  Whitney,  Agassiz 
Kominger,  Credner,  and  those  who  have  followed  them,  are  discussed 
in  detail. 

At  Bete  Grise  bay  the  horizontal  sandstone  is  found  upon  approach- 
ing the  niela|)byre  to  become  tilted  upward,  and  along  the  junction  is 
found  the  evidence  of  faulting,  both  in  the  fluccan  of  the  sandst<()ne  and 
in  tlje  broken  character  of  the  melaphyre  at  the  contact    At  the 
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Wall  ravine  the  sandstone  and  conglomerate  bearing  fragments  of  the 
porphyry-conglomerate,  with  which  rock  the  contact  here  occurs,  are 
foimd  to  dip  at  a  considerable  angle  away  from  the  eruptive  rock  and 
to  rest  directly  upon  it.  At  the  St.  Louis  ravine  the  sandstone  is  found 
upoji  approaching  the  Keweenaw  series  to  become  rapidly  tilted  up- 
ward, and  before  reaching  the  Keweenawan  rocks  to  become  vertical, 
while  the  interstratified  eruptives  and  detrital  rocks  of  the  Keweenaw 
series  dip  away  from  the  sandstone.  At  the  Douglass  Houghton  ra- 
vine the  horizontal  sandstone  is  found  upon  approaching  the  Keweenaw 
series  to  become  bent  into  a  series  of  folds  and  to  dip  downward  under 
the  traps  and  porphyries,  which  dip  at  a  steeper  angle  in  the  same  di- 
rection. Along  the  contact  the  trap  is  shattered.  At  Torch  lake 
quarry  the  sandstone  is  found  to  be  in  a  horizontal  position,  there  being 
no  evidence  whatever  found  that  this  structure  is  jointing  or  that  the 
real  dip  has  an  inclination,  as  described  by  Wadsworth.  The  crystal 
outlined  gr^ns  of  sand  here  contained  are  found  to  be  produced  by 
secondary  growth  rather  than  crystals  derived  from  quartz-porphyry. 
At  the  Hungarian  ravine  the  relations  are  much  the  same  as  those  at 
the  Douglass  Houghton  ravine,  except  that  the  Keweenawan  diabase  is 
interstratified  with  conglomerate  instead  of  quartz-porphyry.  Along 
the  contact  the  sandstone  is  broken. 

In  getting  at  an  explanation  of  the  facts  there  must- be  taken  into 
account  the  bedded  nature  of  the  Keweenaw  series  j  the  uniformity  and 
steadiness  of  dip;  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  Keneenaw  series;  the 
general  horizon tality  of  the  Eastern  sandstone;  the  quartzose character 
of  the  Potsdam  sands  in  distinction  to  the  silicate  nature  of  the  Kewee- 
nawan sands;  the  mutual  relations  and  distribution  of  the  two  series; 
the  relations  to  topography;  the  relations  of  the  two  series  to  drain- 
age; the  comparative  straightness  but  gentle  undulations  of  the  junc- 
tion line  throughout  its  course  of  nearly  100  miles;  the  coincidence 
of  the  line  of  escarpment  with  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  series; 
the  disturbance  along  the  line  of  contact;  the  special  character  of  the 
distortions;  the  character  of  the  junction;  the  junction  debris;  the  irreg- 
ular and  broken  contact  faces  of  the  two  series;  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tact occurs  between  the  Eastern  sandstone  and  different  members  of 
the  Keweenaw  series;  the  discordauice  of  strike;  the  derivation  of  the 
pebbles  of  the  Eastern  sandstone  from  the  Keweenaw  series;  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  pebbles,  those  of  the  Keweenaw  series  being  found 
only  near  the  immediate  junction ;  the  imperfect  assortment  of  the 
pebbles  and  matrix  near  the  junction;  the  angularity  of  the  pebbles  at 
this  place;  the  absence  of  large  fallen  masses  of  trap  in  the  Eastern 
sandstone;  and  the  proximity  and  relations  of  the  Trenton  limestone, 
resting  as  it  does  upon  the  Eastern  sandstone  within  a  short  distance. 
These  specifications  are  taken  to  point  with  distinctness  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Keweenaw  series  is  much  older  than  the  Eastern  Potsdam 
sandstone,  that  it  was  upturned,  faulted  along  the  escarpment  and 
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much  eroded  before  the  deposition  of  tbe  Eastern  sandstone,  that  the 
hitter  was  laid  down  unconformably  against  and  upon  the  former,  and 
that  subsequent  minor  faulting  along  the  old  line  ensued,  disturbing 
the  contact  edge  of  the  sandstone. 

Irving,'**  in  1885,  discusses  the  divisibility  of  the  Archean  in^the 
Northwest.  The  relations  of  the  Penokee-Gogebic  series  to  the  over- 
lying Keweenawan  and  to  the  underlying  complex  are  first  discussed. 
The  area^  south  of  the  Penokee-Qogebic  series  is  found  to  consist  of  crys- 
talliiiie  homblendic,  chloritic  and  micaceous  schists  which  locally  show 
unmistakable  evidence  of  fragmental  origin,  but  which  as  a  whole  aire 
intensely  metamorphosed.  The  granites,  however,  are  considered  as  of 
eruptive  origin  as  they  intersect  intricately  the  assyciated  schists  at 
their  contacts  with  them,  but  the  granite  is  never  found  to  cut  the 
overlying  slates.  Above  this  granite-gneiss-schist  area  is,  first,  a  belt 
of  slate  500  feet  thick,  over  this  a  belt  of  iron-bearing  rocks  of  various 
kinds,  and  above  this  quartzites  and  slates,  all  having  p,  dip  to  the 
north  and  extending  for  many  miles  east  and  west.  None  of  these  rocks 
are  metamorphic. 

North  of  this  succession  of  layers,  the  Peuokee  series,  is  the  Kewee- 
nawan series,  which  appears  at  first  to  be  conformable,  but  a  closer  in- 
spection shows,  that  it  is  now  in  contact  with  one  member  of  the  under- 
lying series  aiid  now  with  another,  even  lying  against  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Penokee  series.  These  relations  are  taken  to  imply  that 
between  the  Keweenawan  and  Penokee  series  there  was  a  long  period  of 
erosion.  There  is  also  an  unconformity  between  the  granite-gneiss-schist 
complex  and  the  Penokee  Gogebic  series.  This  is  shown  in  the  man- 
ner ill  which  the  regularly  succeeding  belts.of  the  iron  series  traverse 
the  courses  of  the  lower;  in  the  strong  contrast  between  the  two  series 
in  degree  of  (crystallization,  the  lower  series  being  nearly  completely 
crystalline  while  the  higher  is  little  altered;  in  the  highly  foldM  and 
contorted  condition  of  the  lower  series  as  contrasted  with  the  unfolded 
condition  of  the  higher;  in  the  contrast  between  the  contacts  of  the 
granite  with  the  lower  schists  and  with  the  higher  slates,  the  former 
being  invaded  by  it  in  an  intricate  manner,  the  latter  never;  in  the 
discordant  lamination  of  the  two  sets  of  rocks  when  in  contact  or  close 
proximity;  in  the  occurrence  in  the  upper  series,  not  only  at  horizons 
above  the  base,  but  also  at  points  on  the  contact  line,  of  abundant 
detiital  material  from  the  lower  series. 

In  the  Marquette  district  is  found  a  slaty  iron-bearing  series  which 
by  common  consent  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Penokee- 
Gogebic  series;  but  the  two  have  one  point  of  contrast,  the  Marquette 
is  highly  folded.  Here  intervenes  between  the  iron-bearing  slates  and 
the  granites  and  gneisses  a  set  of  gi*eenish  homblendic  rocks,  called 
by  Rominger  a  dioritic  group,  which  at  their  contact  with  the  bounding 
granite  are  penetrated  by  them  in  the  most  intricate  manner,  so  that  one 
can  not  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  granite  is  the  more  recently  formed 
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rock.  These  green  schists  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  those  cut 
by  granite  in  the  Penokee-Gogebic  district.  On  this  view  the  slate 
series^of  the  Marquette  district,  consisting  in  the  main  of  little  altered 
rocks,  was  built  up  on  a  basement  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss 
-  and  greenish  schist,  and  subsequently  pushed  into  trough-like  forn^. 
In  support  of  this  view  is  cited  the  failure  of  the  granite  to  penetraJe 
the  slates  and  quartzites  associated  witli  the  iron,  and  the  occurrence 
in  the  higher  .series  of  fragments  from  the  lower,  recomposed  rocks 
occurring  at  points  where  the  quartzites  come  in  coutiict  with  the 
basement  rocks.  , 

The  4^*Gheau  in  these  regipns  is  then  divisible  uuless  the  upper  series 
are  called  Cambrian,  for  which  there  is  no  ground  until  in  them  fossils 
have  been  discovered.  These  upper  series  are  compared  with  the  Hu- 
ronian  of  lake  Huron,  and  are  found  to  be  lithologically  like  them,  and 
to  bear  the  same  relations  to  the  underlying  rocks,  and  to  them  the 
term  Huronian  is  applied,  while  the  underlying  complex  is  regarded  as 
Laurentian. 

Ikving  ^*,  in  1885,  gives  a  preliminary  account  of  an  investigation  of 
the  Archean  formations  of  the  Northwestern  States.  The  problems  to 
be  Molved  are  discussed.  An  examination  of  the  Original  Huronian  area 
of  Murray  and  Logan  shows  that  it  is  a  series  of  rocks  which  is  bent 
irito  gentle  folds  and  which  is  composed  for  the  most  part,  excluding 
eruptive  material,  of  qiiartzites  and  gray  wa<;kes,  with  a  subordinate 
proportion  of  limestone  and  chert.  The  rocks  as  a  whole  are  very  little 
altered  and  resemble  more  the  fossiliferous  formations  than  Hie  crystal- 
line schists. 

The  Marquette  and  Menominee  iron-bearing  series  are  highly  folded 
and  the  metasomatic  changes  which  the  crystalline  members  of  the 
series  have  undergone  are  often  extreme.  Excluding  the  greenish 
schists  of  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  which  may  belong  to  an  older 
formation,  the  rocks  are  mainly  fragmental  slates  and  quartzites,  iji- 
cluding  a  large  proportion  of  basic  eruptives,  and  also  iron  ores,  lime 
stones,  etc.,  the  whole  having  a  distinctly  Huronian  aspect.  The  vari- 
ous greenstone  layers  of  Brooks'  scheme  are  regarded  as  eruptive,  either 
contemporaneous  or  subsequent,  as  are  also  many  of  the  greenish  schists 
wliich  by  gradation  pass  into  the  massive  greenstones.  The  iron  ore 
and  jasper  are  regarded  as  of  sedimentary  origin,  being  remarkably 
like  similar  material  in  the  Penokee-Gogebic  and  Vermilion  formations 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  water-deposited  character.  In  the 
Marquette  district,  as  well  as  in  the  Vermilion  lake  district  in  Minne- 
sota, are  conglomerates  overlying  the  iron  belt  which  sometimes  con- 
tain fragments  of  the  underlying  ibrmation  several  feet  in  length. 
These  fragn^ents  prove  the  existence  of  the  thejasperyand  chalcedonic 
material  in  its  present  condition  before  the  formation  of  the  overlying 
qnai*tzite. 

The  Penokee-Gogebic  iron  belt  is  regai-ded  as  continuous  with  the 
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Hiironian  of  the  Marquette  district.  The  slate  belt  of  the  St.  Louis  aud 
Missifisippi  rivers  is  undoubtedly  the  equivalent  of  the  Animikie  series 
and  of  the  Huroniau.  Equivalent  with  those  are  also  the  quartzites  <Tf 
Chippewa  and  Barron  counties,  the  ferruginous  schists  of  the  Black 

f[ver,  the  Baraboo  quartzites,  and  the  quartzite  series  of  southern 
innesota  and  southeastern  Dakota. 

At  ^ew  Ulm  and  Bedstone  in  Minnesota  the  quartzites  and  conglom- 
erates plainly  uncomformably  overlie  the  gneiss.  The  thickness  of  tliis 
formation  here  exposed  is  probably  about  5,000  or  6,000  feet,  a  contin- 
uous section  being  found  by  Merriam  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota, 
having  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  The  tilted  posi- 
tion of  these  quartzite.s,  their  great  thickness,  their  lithological  contrast 
with  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  make  it  evident  that  between  these  series 
and  the  overlying  Potsdam  sandstone  is  a  great  unconformity. 

In  the  Animikie  series  is  a  [strongly  marked  continuous  horizon  of 
cherty  and  jaspery  magnetitic  schists  and  quartzites.  The  series  as  a 
whole  is  quite  flat-lying,  although  having  subordinate  irregularities. 
The  series  having  ferruginous  schists  north  and  west  of  lake  Superior 
are  regarded  in  part  as  having  been  once  continuous  with  the  Animikie 
series  and  are  now  separated  merely  because  of  erosion  on  the  crowns 
of  the  folds,  the  close  folding  of  the  VermDion  schists  being  produced 
concomitantly  with  the  broad  simple  trough  of  lake  Superior.  In  sup- 
port of  this  position  is  the  fact  that  the  great  conglomerate  of  Ogishki 
Manissi,  with  the  alternating  quartzites  and  slates  of  Knife  lake,  is . 
strikingly  like  the  Huronian  rocks.  It  is  also  the  case  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Agamok  lake  the  Animikie  quartzites  appear  gradually  to 
take  on  a  folded  condition. 

In  these  various  Huronian  areas  quartzites,  graywackes,  and  clay 
slates,  with  intermediate  phases,  make  up  the  most  of  the  clastic  series* 
As  has  been  seen,  these  are  rocks  which  have  been  indurated  by  meta- 
somatic  changes,  and  it  follows  that  the  bulk  of  the  rocks  which  form 
the  Huronian  do  not  properly  fall  under  the  head  of  metamorphic  rocks. 
The  various  augitic  and  horublendic  greenstones,  peridotites,  and  fels- 
itic  porphyries  are  regarded  as  eruptives,  while  many  of  the  schists  are 
modified  rocks  of  the  same  character.  The  cherty  and  jaspery  rocks 
are  supposed  to  be  some  sort  of  original  chemical  sediment,  certainly 
not  the  result  of  metamorphism  of  sedimentary  material.  The  lime- 
stones are  in  no  essential  respect  different  from  many  met  with  *in  the 
formations  of  later  date. 

Irving,*"  in  1886,  discusses  the  origin  of  the  ferruginous  schists  and 
iron  ores  of  the  lake  Superior  region.  An  examination  of  the  Animi- 
kie, Penokee,  Marquette,  Menominee,  and  Vermilion  districts  reveals  the 
fact  that  in  all  of  them  is  found  abundant  carbonate  of  iron,  which  often- 
times grades  into  the  other  forms  of  the  iron-bearing  formation.  The 
silica  of  the  jasper,  actinolite,  magnetite  schists,  and  other  forms  of 
the  iron  belt  never  shows  any  evidence  of  fragmental  texture,  so  easily 
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discovered  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  (luurtzites  and  grayw^ackes,  and 
is  therefore  of  chemical  origin.  Associated  with  the  iron-bearing  beds 
is  often  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonaceous  or  graphitic  schists. 
It  is  concluded^  (1)  That  the  original  form  of  the  iron-bearing  beds  of 
the  lake  Superior  region  was  that  of  a  series  of  thinly  bedded  carbon- 
ates, interstratified  with  carbonaceous  shaly  layers  in  places,  which 
were  more  or  less  highly  ferriferous.  (2)  That  by  a  process  of  silicili- 
cation  these  carbonate-bearing  layers  were  transformed  into  the  various 
kiuds  of  ferruginous  rocks  now  met  with.  (3)  The  iron  thus  removed 
from  the  rock  at  the  time  of  silicitication,  passed  into  solution  in  the 
percolating  waters,  was  redeposit^d  in  various  places,  and  thus  formed 
the  ore  bodies  and  bands  of  pure  oxide  of  iron.  (4)  That  in  other 
places,  instead  of  leaching  .out,  the  iron  has  united  with  the  silicifying 
waters  to  form  the  silicates  now  found,  such  as  actinolite.  (5)  That 
some  of  the  silicifying  process  went  on  before  the  folding,  but  some 
afterwards,  and  to  the  latter  period  .belong  probably  the  larger  bodies 
of  crystalline  ore. 

WrLLis,^^  in  1886,  describes  the  rock  occurrences  at  several  iron  dis- 
tricts in  northeastern  Minnesota.  At  Pokegaraa  falls  on  the  Mississippi 
are  found  outcrops  of  red  quartzite,  coarse  grained  sandstone,  some- 
times metamorphosed  to  a  quartzite  and  irregularly  interstratified  with 
hard  specular  ore.  On  Prairie  river  is  found  granite,  southeast  of 
which  are  quartzites,  sandstone,  and  ore. 

At  Vermilion  lake  the  iron-bearing  series  has  a  dip  of  between  85^ 
and  90O,  the  structure  being  regarded  as  an  anticline,  upon  the  north 
side  of  which  is  the  Vermilion  range  and  on  the  south  side  that  of  Two 
rivers.  The  succession  from  the  base  upward  is  a«  follows:  (1)  Light 
green,  thinly  laminated,  chloritic  schist.  (2)  Jasper  of  white,  gray, 
brown,  and  bright  red  colors,  interstratified  with  layers  of  hard  blue 
specular  ore,  which  also  occurs  in  ore-bodies  of  considerable  extent  run-  . 
ning  across  the  beddiiig;  thickness  200  to  600  feet  or  more.  (3)  Chlor- 
itic schist,  similar  to  1 ;  original  thickness  probably  about  150  feet.  (4) 
Quartzite,  dark  gray,  white,  or  black,  of  saccharoidal  t^exture,  contain- 
ing grains  of  magnetite  which  make  it  a  readily  recognized  magnetic 
formation;  probable  thickness  200  feet.  (5)  Conglomerate,  consisting 
of  sandstone  pebbles  and  tra<'es  of  black  slate  inclosed  in  siliceous 
chloritic  schist.  (6)  Compact  homogeneous  rock,  composed  of  quartz 
grains,  chlorite,  hornblende,  plagioclase  feldspar,  and  calcite.  This 
rock  may  be  an  eruptive  quartzdiorit-e,  but  is  conjddercd  a  metamor- 
phosed sedimentary  transition  bed  between  5  and  7.  (7)  Black  clay 
slate,  fissile  and  sonorous.  It  occupies  abroad  area  north  of  Vermijion 
range.  In  section  28  huge  masses  of  jasper  form  the  crown  of  the  arch 
and  are  imbedded  in  green  schist,  with  which  they  agree  in  strike  aiul 
dip.  The  jasper  blocks  are  rectangular  and  several  hundred  feet  long; 
the  ends  of  the  bands  come  out  squarely  to  the  contact  with  the  schist 
as  to  a  fault. 

Bull.  86 10 
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Irving,'^  iu  1887,  discusses  the  separability  of  a  Hurouiau  group 
from  an  underlying  series.  The  character  of  the  Original  Hurouian 
area  is  again  fully  discussed.  When  two  series  of  rocks  are  in  contact, 
one  of  which  is  crystalline  in  character  and  the  other  unquestionably 
of  sedimentary  oifigin,  there  is  presumptive  evidence  of  a  discordance 
between  them,  as,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  schists,  their 
present  condition  indicates  the  action  of  long-continued  and  deep-seated 
processes  of  alteration  and  }>rofouud  erosion  before  the  deposition  ujion 
them  of  the  overlying  detritals.  In  the  Original  Huronian  area  there 
is  jiot  only  this  distinction  in  its  most  marked  form,  but  also  the  actmil 
contact  between  this  series  and  the  Archean  complex  is  found  near  the 
mouth  of  Thessalon  river,  the  upper  series  having  at  its  base  a  basal 
conglomerate,  the  fragments  of  which  are  .plainly  derived  from  the 
foliated  crystalline  underlying  series.  Allied  phenomena  are  also 
seen  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway  between  Algoma  mills  and  Sud- 
bury. It  is  concluded  that  the  Huronian  has  a  grt>up  value  because  it 
is  essentially  noncrystalline,  because  it  is  truly  clastic  and  sediment- 
ary, and  because  it  has  an  immense  volume.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  area  which  stretches  from  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  including  the  basin  of  lake  Sui)erior,  is  one  geo- 
logical basin. 

In  the  Marquette  district  the  contradictory  conclusions  reached  by 
older  writers  are  regarded  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stratiform  rocks 
themselves  are  made  up  of  two  entirely  distinct  sets;  an  older  series 
of  intensely  altered  and  crumpled  crystalline  schists,  in  the  main  of 
greenish  color,  which  are  intricately  invaded  by  the  granite,  and  a  newer, 
little  altered,  mainly  fragmental  series  whose  contacts  with  the  granites 
and  the  schists  of  the  older  basement  are  such  as  to  render  an  interven- 
ing structural  break  evident.  The  peculiar  granitoid  quartzites  which 
Eominger  regards  as  having  been  produced  by  the  metamorphosed 
action  of  granite  are  plainly  detrital  derivatives  from  the  granite,  and 
often  run  into  coarse  bowlder  conglomerat^es,  particular  occurrences  of 
which  are  described.  Hete,  as  north  of  lake  Huron,  as  proof  of  distinct- 
ness of  the  newer  series,  is  a  general  lithological  contrast  between  the 
two;  visible  discordances;  the  penetration  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
lower  series  by  granite  veins  which  fail  to  penetrate  the  higher  detrital 
rocks,  but  yield  fragments  to  them ;  the  development  of  true  basal  con- 
glomerates at  the  contacts  of  the  two  series;  and  the  fact  that  the 
higher  detrital  rocks  are  in  contact  with  different  members  of  the  lower 
series.  The  most  abundant  of  the  upper  series  detrital  rocks  are 
quartzites,  but  there  are  also  present  clay-slates,  shales,  micji-schist^, 
and  various  calcareous  anddolomitic  rocks,  with  jasper  and  ferruginous 
s(^liists  and  iron  ores  which  are  regarded  as  chemical  sediments. 

In  i)assing  southward  from  Marquette  great  areas  underlain  by  the 
granites,  gneisses  and  scliists  of  the  older  formation  are  passed,  but 
before  the  Menominee  river  is  reacbc<l  at  least  four  distinct  belts  arc 
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crossed  occupied  by  the  newer  iron-bearing  series.  "  Tbese  belts  of 
newer. rocks  are  more  closely  folded  than  the  Marquette  district,  but 
the  relations  between  the  newer  and  older  series  are  identical  with  that 
district.  ^ 

Passing  now  to  the  Penokee  district  of  northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan,  the  iron-bearing  series  is  highly  tilted  but  unfolded,  and  the 
relations  are  therefore  particularly  plain.  Here  the  lower  of  the  two 
unconformities  is  established  (I)  by  the  fact  that  the  iron-bearing  series 
traverses  lithologically  distinct  areas  of  the  older  or  basement  forma- 
tion; (2)  the  intersection  of  the  older  schistose  rocks  by  granite  which 
never  cut  the  higher  series;  (3)  the  occurrence  in  the  higher  series  of 
basal  conglomerates,  fragments  of  which  are  from  the  underlying  gneiss, 
granite,  and  schist;  (4)  the  lithological  contrast  of  the  two  sets  of 
rocks,  the  lower  being  completely  crystalline,  folded  and  foliated,  while 
the  upper  is  but  little  altered  and  re^larly  beddexi.  The  upper  uncon- 
formity is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  flows  of  the  Keweeoaw 
series  are  found  in  contact  with  all  members  of  the  iron  series  at  dif- 
ferent places  along  the  contact  line. 

The  Animikie  series  is  gently  tilted,  and  rests  in  palpable  unconform- 
ity upon  a  folded  series  of  schists,  granites,  and  gneisses.  Above  it  is 
the  Keweenaw  series,  which  bears  the  same  relations  to  the  underlying 
rocks  as  they  do  .to  the  Penokee  series. 

North  of  the  Animikie  beds  are  schistose  iron-bearing  rocks,  which 
extend  from  Vermilion  lake  to  the  vicinity  of  Knife  and  Saganaga 
lakes.  These  are  flanked  by  gneisses  and  granites,  and  on  account  of 
their  lithological  similarity  to  the  Animikie  rocks  are  taken  to  be  their 
ft>lded  equivalent.  While  there  is  not  here  the  same  palpable  uncon- 
formities as  in  the  other  regions  discussed,  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
two  groups  of  rocks,  the  apparent  conformity  being  due  to  the  intense 
folding. 

There  is  then  a  graded  series  in  the  structural  relations  of  the  older 
and  newer  rocks  from  the  Animikie,  which  lie  upon  the  older  forma- 
tions with.a  slight  inclination  through  the  Penokee,  which  is  unfolded, 
although  deeply  inclined;  the  typical  Huronian,  which  is  gently  folded 
without  schistose  structure;  the  Marquette,  which  is  crumpled  between 
walls  of  older  schists;  the  Menominee  district,  where  the  folding  is  so 
close  that  the  discordances  are  no  longer  distinct;  to  the  Yermilion 
lake  district,  where  extreme  pressure  has  produced  a  general  commu- 
nity of  inclination  between  the  two  groups  of  rocks.  There  is  then 
in  all  these  regions  a  great  basement  complex  of  crystalline  schists, 
gneisses,  and  gi*anites,  above  which,  separated  by  a  great  structural 
hiatus,  is  the  Huronian  group,  mainly  of  detrital  rocks,  which  is  fol- 
lowed in  turn,  after  a  severe  structural  break,  by  the  Keweenaw  group, 
upon  the  eroded  edges  of  which  rest  the  Potsdam  or  Upper  Cambrian 
sandstone.  For  the  combination  of  clastic  series  above  the  basement 
complex  and  below  the  Potsdam  sandstone  the  system  name  Agnoto- 
zoic  is  proposed. 
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Irving,^  iii  1888,  discusses  the  classification  of  the  early  Cambrian 
and  pre-Gambrian  formations,  and  particularly  those  of  the  north- 
western stat<es.  The  relations  of  the  Baraboo  (^uartzites  to  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  the  relations  of  the  Potsdam  to  the  Keweenaw  series, 
the  relations  of  the  Animikie,  Penokee,  Marquettef  Menominee,  and 
Vermilion  lake  iron-bearing  series  to  the  underlying  and  overlying 
series  are  again  fully  discussed.  The  Keweenawan  is  held  to  overlie 
the  Huronian  everywhere  by  a  very  considerable  unconformity.  Evi- 
dence before  given  is  repeated,  and  imi^ortant  additional  evidence  of 
the  break  is  found  in  northeastern  Minnesota.  At  the  base  of  the  Ke- 
weenawan  is  a  great  mass  of  gabbro,  which  ext-ends  from  Duluth  north- 
east to  the  national  boundary,  more  than  100  miles,  and  at  its  maxi- 
mum is  more  than  20  miles  wide.  This  basal  gabbro  is  now  in  contact 
with  one  member  of  the  Animikie,  and  now  with  another,  while  in 
other  places  it  is  in  contact  with  the  lower  crystalline  schists  or  gran- 
ite. In  the  Huronian  are  placed  the  Original  Huronian,  the  iron-bear- 
ing series  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  the  Black  river  falls  iron-bearing 
series,  theAnimikie  series,  the  St.  Louis  and  Mississippi  slate  series,  the 
Vermilion  lake  iron-bearing  series,  the  Baraboo  quartzite  series,  and 
the  Sioux  quartzite  series.  Under  the  Huronian  is  the  Laurentian, 
separated  from  it  by  a  great  unconformity.  This  is  a  series  of  granites, 
gneisses,  hornblende-schists,  mica-schists,  and  other  green  schists. 

These  correlations  are  held  to  be  warranted  both  by  the  lithological 
ikenesses  of  the  rocks  in  the  different  districts  referred  to  the  same 
grand  division,  and  the  lithological  contrasts  between  the  divisions,  as 
well  as  by  the  fact  that  such  unconformities  as  exist  between  the  series 
must  necessarily  have  a  very  wide  extent.  That  one  or  two  organic 
forms  have  been  found  in  the  rocks  referred  to  the  Hunmianisnot  suf- 
ficient evidence  for  extending  the  term  Gambrian  down  to  cover  this 
and  the  Keweenawan  groups.  In  the  Huronian  are  shales  and  slates 
which  have  abundant  organic  matter  and  important  beds  of  ferruginous 
stratii  which  were  probably  accumulated  because  of  the  existence  of 
organic  matter.  The  fossils  discovered  are  of  types  which  have  a  great 
vertical  range  above  the  Cambrian  and  may  have  as  great*  a  vertical 
range  below  it.  That  a  pre-Cambrian  fauna  existed  is  evident,  while  it  is 
probable  that  this  fauna  had  affinities  with  the  Cambrian  itself.  Such 
weak  paleontological  evidence  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  disregard  the 
enormous  tliickness  of  the  formations  to  be  included  in  the  Cambrian  in 
case  the  Keweenawan  and  Huronian  are  here  placed,  as  well  as  the  two 
great  unconformities  below  the  Potsdam  which  must  also  be  covered  by 
this  term.  Archean  is  restricted  to  the  pre-Huronian  rocks.  The  vol- 
ume of  the  clastic  series  between  the  Cambrian  and  the  Archean  is  such 
as  to  demand  a  term  of  value  equivalent  with  Paleozoic,  and  Agnoto- 
zoic  or  Eparcheaii  is  proi)()sed  as  this  term. 

Van  Hise,2"*  in  1889,  finds  the  iron  ores  of  the  Penokee-Gogebic 
series  to  be  of  sedimentary  origin  and  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
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original  cherty  carbonate  of  iron  which  is  yet  abimdautly  present  in 
the  upper  horizons  of  the  ore-bearing  formation. 

Hall^  (C.  W.),  in  1889,  describes  the  distribution  of  the  granites  of 
the  Northwestern  states,  and  particularly  those  of  Minnesota.  Thoy 
are  found  to  be  either  intrusive  or  granitic  veinstones,  the  latter  being 
insignificant  in  quantity.  The  granites  of  Minnesota  as  to  age  are 
probably  later  than  the  Laurentian  floor  of  the  continent  but  earlier 
than  the  close  of  the  Agiiotozoic  era.  There  are  three  or  four  grand 
periods  of  eruptive  activity. 

WUiLiAMS,'^^  in  1890,  as  a  result  of  an  extended  examination  of  the 
field  relations  and  microscopical  characters  of  the  widespread  green- 
stones, greenstone  schists,  and  agglomerates  of  the  Marquette  and  Me- 
nominee districts,  concludes  that  they  are  all  of  eruptive  origin.  This 
conclusion  is  reached  from  a  consideration  of  the  field  evidence,  the 
schistose  phases  being  frequently  traced  by  continuous  gradations  into 
massive  forms;  and  from  the  microscopical  evidence,  these  unaltered 
forms  having  all  the  characteristics  of  eruptive  rocks.  The  original 
rock  types  were  rather  numerous,  including  gabbro,  diabase,  diabase- 
porphyry,  melaphyre,  diorite,  dioritiC-poriihyry,  and  tuflfs.  These  ro,ck8 
l^ve  been  compressed,  faulted,  and  crushed,  as  a  lesult  of  which,  com- 
bined with  metasomatic  changes,  their  present  condition  is  produced. 

Irving,^  in  1890,  discusses  the  field  relations  of  the  greenstones  and 
greenstone  schists  of  the  Marquette  and  Menominee  districts.  A  field 
study  of  these  rocks,  heretofore  generally  considered  sedimentary,  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  largely  of  eruptive  origin,  and  the  de- 
tailed study  of  Williams  has  shown  this  conclusively.  In  the  Marquette 
district  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  schists  and  granites  is  not 
a  sharp  one,  the  granites  intricately  intruding  the  schists,  often  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  it  certain  that  the  granite  is  the  later  rock.  Also 
the  basic  dikes  which  cut  the  greenstone  schists  are  of  wholly  subse- 
quent date  to  the  schists  themselves,  and  are  equivalent  in  age  to  those 
which  have  intruded  the  overlying  detritiU  iron  bearing  series.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  concluded  that  the  greenstone  schists  themselves  do  not 
belong  within  the  same  geological  period  as  that  which  holds  the  remain- 
der of  the  stratiform  rocks  of  the  region;  that  is,  the  greenstone  schists 
are  placed  along  with  the  granites  <ind  gneisses  to  form  the  basement 
upon  which  the  overlying  detrital  iron-bearing  series  was  horizontally 
and  unconformably  spread.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  a  number 
of  points  the  deti-ital  beds  which  form  the  basement  member  of  the  iron- 
bearing  series  proper  bear  numerous  water  worn  fragments  of  the  gran- 
ite when  in  contact  with  that  rock,  and,  wlien  in  contact  with  the  green- 
stone schists,  fragments  of  those  rocks.  In  some  cases  the  basal  quartz- 
ite  appears  to  grade  into  the  granite,  but  a  study  of  this  quartzite  in 
the  thin  section  shows  its  completely  fragmental  character.  These  con- 
tacts or  basal  conglomerates  are  described  in  Sees.  1, 2, 3, 4, 6,  T.  47  N., 
E.  25  W.,  Mich.;  in  Sees.  21  and  22,  T.  47  N.,  K.  26  W.,  Mich.;  in  Sec. 
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29,  T.  48  N.,  R.  25  W,,  Mich.;  in  Sec.  20,  T.  48  N.,  R.  27  W.,  Mich.;  in 
Sec.  17,  T.  48  K,  R.  26  W.,  Mich.;  in  Sec.  21,  T.  48  N., R.  27  W.,  Mich.; 
and  at  various  i)oint8  in  T.  49  N.,  R.  28  W.,  Mich. 

From  these  occurrences  it  does  not  appear  possible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  greenstone  schists,  together  with  the  granite,  are 
greatly  older  than  the  detrital  rocks,  and  before  the  latter  were  formed 
had  already  suflFered  disturbance  and  deep  denudation.  This  \h  cer- 
tainly true  if  the  underlying  rocks  are  fragmental,  and  the  conclusion  can 
not  be  escaped  if  they  are  eruptive,  for  both  the  greenstone  schists  and 
the  gneissoid  granite  must  have  received  their  schistosity  before  yielding 
the  fragments;  and,  moreover,  their  character  is  such  that  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  they  must  have  crystallized  in  depth,  and  must 
therefore  have  had  removed  from  them  great  masses  of  material  before 
yielding  the  discovered  fragments  to  wave  action.  There  are  evi- 
dently granitic  rocks  of  two  different  ages  in  the  Marquette  district, 
because  dikes  of  a  line  grained  reddish  granite  frequently  cut  the 
other  granite.  This  later  granite,  of  relatively  small  extent  compared 
with  the  main  masses,  may  have  perhaps  been  later  in  time  of  forma- 
tion than  the  detrital  rocks  themselves,  as  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
rare  quartz  porphyry  dikes  and  rare  granitic  dikes  in  the  Felch  moun- 
tain district  intersecting  a  ferruginous  schist  of  the  iron-bearing  serie^. 

The  above  conclusions  are  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
later  greenstones  interstratifled  with  sedimentary  layers,  as  show^n  by 
Prof.  Williams,  are  precisely  like  the  corresponding  dikes  in  the  green- 
stone schist  area,  which  were  evidently  intruded  subsequent  to  the 
production  of  a  schistosity.  Also  the  schistosity  of  the  greenstone 
schists  corresponds  at  times  with  the  bedded  structure  of  the  iron  series, 
while  at  other  times  there  is  no  such  correspondence.  A  similar  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  in  the  Menominee  district  leads  to  identical 
conclusions;  that  is,  that  the  granite  both  south  and  north  of  the  iron- 
bearing  series  and  the  associated  green  schists  and  gneisses  consti- 
tute a  complex  upon  which  the  newer  series  was  deposited. 

iBViNa  and  Van  Hise,**  in  1890  and  1892,  give  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Penokee  series  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  of  the  complex 
of  rocks  south  of  this  series,  and  discuss  the  relations  which  the  Pen- 
okee rocks  bear  to  the  underlying  and  overlying  series,  as  well  as  to 
the  Eastern  sandstone. 

South  of  the  Penokee  series  is  the  Southern  Complex,  an  area  of  fine 
grained  green  hornblende-schists  and  mica-schists,  gneisses,  and  gran- 
ites. There  is  often  no  proper  contact  between  the  granite,  gneiss,  and 
schist,  but  an  apparent  gradation  through  a  considerable  distanc^^ 
from  one  to  the  other,  while  the  granite  often  also  cuts  the  schist, 
playing  the  part  of  a  later  intrusive.  Distant  from  the  lines  of  contact 
the  schists  occupy  considerable  areas.  In  none  of  these  rocks  is  dis- 
covered any  evidence  of  clastic  origin.  If  the  massive  granites,  and 
syenites  are  regarded  as  eruptive,  it  must  be  concluded  that  many  of 
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the  schists  also  have  a  like  origin,  because  of  the  gradations  between 
them. 

The  Penbkee  series  proper  is  made  up  of  three  members,  Quai^tz-Slate, 
Iron-Bearing,  and  Upper  Slate,  and  these  rest  unconformably  upon  a 
Cherty  Limestone  member. 

The  Cherty  Limestone  below  the  base  of  the  Penokee  series  proper 
varies  in  thickness  i^om  nothing  to  300  feet  and  is  not  continuous. 
This  member  shows  no  evidence  as  a  whole  of  mechanical  origin, 
although  occasionally  a  small  amount  of  detrital  material  is  found  in  it. 
It  is  regarded  either  as  a  chemical  or  organic  sediment,  and  is  called 
the  Lower  Penokee  formation. 

The  Quartz-Slate  member,  resting  upon  the  Cherty  Limestone  or  upon 
the  Southern  Complex,  is  a  continuous  persistent  layer  of  very  constant 
thickness  for  many  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighborhood 
of  450  feet  thick,  although  at  one  locality  it  reached  800  feet  iu  thick- 
ness. The  rocks  of  which  it  is  compose^l  comprise  feldspathic  quartz- 
slates,  biotitic  and  chloritic  quartz-slates,  and  vitreous  quartzite,  the 
latter  being  a  persistent  phase  at  the  uppermost  horizon.  All.  these 
rocks  are  plainly  firagmental  and  for  the  most  part  little  altered,  although 
occasionally  by  metasomatic  changes  they  have  become  semicrystalline. 
The  lowest  horizon  of  the  Quartz-Slate  in  the  Penokee  series  proper 
was  found  at  times  to  be  a  vitreous  quartzite  and  other  times  to  bea  con- 
glomerate. The  debris  of  this  conglomerate  is  usually  derived  chiefly 
from  the  Southern  Complex,  but  at  several  localities  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  chert  from  the  Cherty  Limestone  member,  and  also  includes 
a  considerable  amount  of  red  jasper  pebbles,  and  occasionally  contains 
pebbles  of  white  vitreous  quartzite. 

The  next  overlying  formation  is  the  Ir<m-Bearing  member,  which  is 
longitudinally  coextt^nsive  with  the  underlying  Quartz-Slate.  The 
thickness  of  this  formation  is  surprisingly  uniform,  varying  for  the 
most  part  between  800  and  1,000  feet,  although  at  its  eastern  extremity 
it  apparently  becomes  thicker.  The  main  phases  of  rocks  here  in- 
cluded are  slaty  and  cherty  iron  carbonates,  ferruginous  slates  and 
cherts,  and  actinolitic  and  magnetitic  slates,  none  of  which  show  any 
evidence  of  being  of  mechanical  origin.  The  original  form  of  the  entire 
formation  is  taken  to  be  an  impure  cherty  iron  carbonate,  also  bearing 
magnesium  and  calcium  carbonate.  From  this  condition  the  many 
phases  and  varieties  of  rocks  now  found  are  traeed  by  minute  stages. 
These  transformations  are  mainly  produced  by  secondary  chemical 
changes.  A  comparison  with  the  iron-bearing  formation  of  the  Anirai- 
kie  shows  that  it  consists  of  the  same  kind  of  rocks,  which  have  been 
derived  from  an  iron  carbonate  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  iron 
formation  of  the  Penokee  series.  The  iron  ores  are  found  to  rest  for 
the  most  part  upon  the  underlying  (juartzite  and  ui)on  a  series  of  dikes 
which  have  cut  the  stratified  layers.  The  ores  in  this  i)osition  are  sec- 
ondary concentrations  regarded  as  ])roduced  at  the  same  time  as  the 
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modifications  of  the  Irou-Beariug  member  and  due  to  downward  i)erco- 
latiug  water,  which  has  removed  silica  and  has  substituted  iron  oxide. 

The  Upper  Slate  member  follows  above  the  Iron-Bearing  member.  It 
is  of  great  and  variable  thickness,  the  maximum  being  over  12,000  feet, 
and  it  varies  from  this  to  entire  disappearance,  the  overlying  series 
coming  in  contact  with  the  Iron-Bearing  or  lower  members.  The  roc*ks 
here  comprised  are  mica-schists  and  mica-slates,  gi*aywackes  and  gray- 
wacke-slates,  clay-slates  or  phyllites,  and  quartzites  and  conglomerates, 
all  of  which  are  of  original  mechanical  detrital  origin.  The  -mica- 
schists  and  mica-slates  are  traced  by  imperceptible  stages  back  to  their 
original  little  altered  or  unaltered  condition. 

These  three  members  constitute  the  Penokee  series  proper.  The 
Eastern  are^  of  the  series  is  found  to  differ  in  many  respects  from  the 
main  area  already  described.  This  was  the  center  of  great  contempo- 
raneous volcanic  activity,  and  consequently  the  succession  includes 
large  thicknesses  of  lava  flows  and  volcanic  tuff's,  which  are  not  paral- 
leled by  the  rocks  found  in  the  western  area,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
disturbing  force  the  detrital  succession  is  not  so  simple  and  regular. 

With  the  Penokee  series  are  found  eruptives  of  two  classes,  dikes 
cutting  the  formation  and  interbedded  sheets,  which  are  probably  in- 
trusions of  the  same  age  as  the  dikes.  These  eruptives  are  usually 
diabases,  which  are  like  the  dikes  found  in  the  complex  below  the 
Penokee  series,  and  which  chemically  are  like  the  overlying  Keweenaw 
series. 

The  Penokee  series  has  approximately  an  east  and  west  strike,  is 
unfolded,  and  dips  to  the  north  at  an  angle  varying  usually  from  60^ 
to  80O.  There  are  sharp  flexures  at  a  few  points  and  small  faults  at 
only  two  localities. 

While  the  strikes  and  dips  of  the  Penokee  series  are  persistent,  those  of 
the  underlying  schists  are  variable  and  often  are  at  marked  discordance 
with  the  Penokee  succession.  The  granites  which  cut  the  fine  grained 
schists  of  the  underlying  complex  are  never  seen  to  intersect  the  lime- 
stone or  quartz-slate.  At  quite  a  number  of  places  the  limestone  or 
quartz-slate  is  found  immediately  adjacent  to  or  in  actual  contact  with 
the  underlying  complex,  when  it  is  always  found  to  bear  numerous 
water-worn  fragments  from  the  Southern  Complex,  the  condition  of  which 
is  that  of  the  rock  from  which  it  is  derived.  When  the  contact  is  with 
the  green  schists  the  schistose  structure  of  the  underlying  rocks  abuts 
against  the  strike  of  the  quartz-slate,  while  the  fragments,  with  their 
j»  reater  length  parallel  to  the  schistose  structure,  are  found  with  their 
longer  diameters  in  the  direction  of  the  bedding  of  the  slate,  showing 
that  their  schistosity  was  produced  before  they  were  broken  from  their 
original  position.  It  is  then  concluded  that  the  Southern  Complex  is 
separated  from  the  Penokee  series  by  a  great  unconformity,  and  that  as 
the  quartz-slate  is  persistent  for  a  distance  of  many  miles,  that  the 
underlying  complex  had  nearly  reached  a  base  level  before  the  overly- 
ing series  was  deposited. 
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Above  the  Penokee  series  are  the  Keweenawan  rocks,  which  are  found 
at  Tyler's  fork  above  a  thickness  of  at  least  13,000  feet  of  sediments 
belonging  to  the  Penokee  series.  In  passing  east  or  west  from  this 
])oint  the  Keweenawan  rocks  come  in  contact  with  lower  and  lower 
horizons  of  the  Penokee  series.  At  one  place  the  entire  succession 
appears  to  be  cut  off  by  it.  This  is  taken  to  imply  that  between  the 
deposition  of  the  Penokee  series  and  the  outflows  of  Keweenawan  time 
there  lapsed  a  sufficient  time  for  erosion  to  renoove  at  least  this  thick- 
ness of  sediments,  and  consequently  that  between  the  Keweenawan 
and  Penokee  series  is  a  very  considerable  unconformity. 

This  unconformity  is  not,  however,  evident  in  single  cross-sec- 
tions. The  bedded  Keweenawan  traps  have  a  high  inclination  which 
is  not  markedly  different  from  that  of  the  Penokee  succession.  The 
inclination  of  this  bedding  is  ascertained  by  the  contacts  of  the  differ- 
ent flows,  by  the  inclination  of  their  amygdaloidal  horizons,  and,  north 
of  Bedsemer,  by  the  contact  between  the  traps  and  an  interleaved  sand- 
stone. 

At  lake  Gogebic  the  Eastern  sandstone  is  found  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion to  rest  against  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Southern  Complex  and 
Penokee  series  alike,  and  to  contain  numerous  characteristic  fragments 
which  can  have  been  derived  only  from  these  series.  Also  very  numer- 
ous fragments  are  found  ecjually  characteristic  of  the  Keweenaw  series, 
and  it  is  therefore  concluded  that  after  the  deposition  of  the  Penokee 
and  Keweenawan  series,  before  the  Eastern  sandstone  was  laid  down, 
that  the  two  former  were  upturned  and  sufficed  great  denudation.  • 

A  comparison  of  the  Penokee  series  proper  and  the  Anindkie  series 
shows  that  they  are  made  up  of  like  succession  of  rocks,  occupying  the 
same  relative  positions  with  reference  to  overlying  and  underlying  rocks, 
one  dipping  northward  under  the  basin  of  lake  Superior  and  the  other 
dipping  southward  under  tiie  same  body  of  water.  They  are  therefore 
regarded  as  equivalent.  As  probably  equivalent  with  the  Penokee 
series  are  also  placed  the  various  areas  of  rocks  in  the  lake  Superior 
basin  referred  to  the  Upper  Huronian. 

A  comx)arison  of  the  Penokee  with  the  Marquette  succession  shows 
that  there  is  a  very  close  correspondence.  Unconformably  below  the 
Marquette  and  Penokee  elastics  is  a  crystalline  basement  complex. 
Within  the  pre- Keweenawan  elastics  in  each  district  is  a  secpnd  phys- 
ical break.  Below  this  break,  in  the  Penokee  district,  the  formations 
of  the  lower  Marquette  are  now  represented  only  by  the  Cherty  Lime- 
stone. That  other  members  once  existed  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
fragments  of  jasper  and  quartzite  in  the  lowest  horizon  of  the  Quartz- 
Slate.  Formations  composed  of  these  rocks  and  a  cherty  limestone 
are  the  characteristic  members  of  the  lower  Marquette, 

The  correspondence  of  the  members  of  the  Penokee  series  proper 
with  those  of  the  upper  Marquette  Is  complete.  The  upper  Marquette 
and  Penokee  series,  looked  at  broadly,  are  great  slate  formations,  both 
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of  which  contain,  near  the  base,  an  iron-bearing  liorizon.  In  the  Penokee 
series  that  portion  of  the  slate  overlying  the  ore  formation  has  been 
called  the  Upper  Slate  member,  and  that  below  it  the  quartz-slate 
member.  The  lower  part  of  the  quartz-slate  is  a  quartzite  and  con- 
glomerate, which  corresponds  to  the  quaii^zite  and  conglomerate  form- 
ing the  base  of  the  upper  Marquette  series.  The  upi>ennost  horizon  of 
the  Penokee  quartz-slate  is  a  narrow  layer  of  persistent  quartzite, 
wlHch  does  not  ai>pear  to  be  represented  in  the  Marquette  district. 
The  character  of  the  ore-bearinff  member  is  identical  in  both  districts, 
being  unquestionably  derived  from  a  lean,  cherty  carbonate  of  iron. 
The  characteristic  rocks  of  both  are  now  the  iron  carbonates^  ores,  and 
cherts  conliaining  bands  and  shots  of  ore.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  two  is  that  in  the  Penokee  district  the  actinolite-magnetite-schists 
are  more  prevalent,  and  that  the  iron-bearing  formation  is  more  persist- 
ent. Connected  with  this  fact  is  perhaps  the  presence  of  the  ujiper  hori- 
zon of  quartzite,  which  shows  that  a  clearing  up  of  the  waters  occurred 
before  the  beginning  of  deposition  of  the  iron-bearing  sediments.  A 
still  further  analogy  between  the  Penokee  and  Upper  Marquette  series 
is  the  presence  in  both  of  abundant  surface  volcanics.  We  have  then 
in  the  two  districts  the  following  parallel  descending  pre-Keweenawan 
snccession. 


PRNOKKE. 

Upper  8late,^ocaUy  mica-schist." 

Iron- bearing  formation. 

Quartz-slate;  upper  horizon  persistent 
quartzite;  central  mass  a  slate;  lower 
part  often  conglomeratic,  bearing  frag- 
ments of  lower  series,  and  locally  a 
quartzite. 

Unconformity. 

Eroded  away. 

Limestone. 

Unconformity. 

Basement  complex. 


MARQUKTTK. 

Upper  slat<e,  rather  extensively  mica- 
schist. 

Irofn-bearing  formation. 

Lower  slate;  lower  part  quartzite  or 
qnartzite-conglomerate,  bearing  fV  a  g  - 
ment«  of  lower  series,  either  lower  Mar- 
quette or  Archean. 

» 

Unconfonuity. 
In)n-1>earing  formation. 
Limestone  and  lower  quartzite. 
Unconformity. 
Basement  complex. 


Van  Hise,2w  in  1891,  describes  the  physical  break  between  a  Lower 
and  an  Upper  Huronian  series.  In  the  Marquette  district  the  Lower 
series  includes  the  lower  quartzite  and  novaculite  of  Brools,  the  lime- 
stone formation  as  well  as  the  chief  iron-bearing  formation  containing 
the  hard  ores,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  jasper  and  actinolitic  and 
magnetitic  slates.  The  Upper  series  has  at  its  base  a  vitreous  quart- 
zite, but  is  chiefly  composed  of  black  slates  sometimes  carbonaceons, 
gray wackes,  and  mica-schists,  together  of  great  thickness,  and  locally 
contains  belts  of  ferruginous  cherts  and  slates,  including  ore-bodie«, 
which  are,  however,  of  a  diflerent  character  from  the  ores  of  the  Lower 
series.  The  area  occupied  by  the  Upper  series  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  Lower  series.    That  the  two  series  are  sejiarated  by 
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a  great  unconformity  is  shown  by  numerous  contacts.  At  these  con- 
tacts the  lower  quartzite  of  the  Ui)per  series  contains  abundant 
fragments  of  the  Lower  series  which  liad  reached  their  present  con- 
dition before  being  deposited  in  the  former.  That  the  Lower  series 
has  been  greatly  folded  and  deeply  truncated  before  the  Upper  series 
was  deposited,  is  further  shown  by  the  much  banded  and  contorted 
jasper  abutting  at  all  angles  against  the  beds  of  the  uptilted  but  sim- 
ply folded  Upper  series,  and  also  by  its  more  crystalline  character. 

Since  great  belts  of  conglomerates  coiitaiiung  abundant  fragments  of 
ore  and  jasper  are  found  in  the  Upi)er  Vermilion,  at  Ogishki  lake,  and 
in  the  Upper  Kaministiquia  series,  it  is  argued  that  the  i^ource  of  this 
material  is  the  great  belts  of  iron  ore  and  jasper  contained  in  the  Lower 
Vermilion,  Hunters  island,  and  Lower  Kaministiquia  series.  That  the 
Vermilion  lake  conglomerate  is  unconformably  above  the  schists  in 
vertical  attitude,  bearing  ore  and  jasper,  is  further  indicated  by  the 
fact  discovered  by  Merriam  that  on  the  islands  of  Vermilion  lake 
the  conglomerate  is  found  to  be  in  a  series  of  gentle  folds  although 
having  a  vertical  cleavage  developed.  Merriam  regards  the  conglom- 
erate as  a  comparatively  thin  formation  overlying  and  overlapping 
the  Lower  series.  The  presence  of  red  jasper  conglomerate  .in  the 
Original  Huronian  suggests  that  in  this  district  will  be  found  in  the 
future  a  Lower  series  similar  to  the  Ijower  Vermilion  bearing  jasper 
and  ore.  , 

It  is  concluded  that  the  confusion  in  correlation  of  the  formations , 
about  lake  Superior  is  due  to  the  failure  to  recognize  this  general  uncon- 
formity. Once  recognized,  the  structural  conclusions  to  which  the  vari- 
ous writers  have  most  steadfastly  held  are  found  to  be  in  general 
harmony.  Above  the  physical  break,  and  constituting  the'  Upper 
Huronian  (equivalent  to  the  Original  Huronian)  are  the  Animikie  and 
Upper  Kaministiquia,  Upper  Vermilion,  Upper  Marquette,  Western 
Menominee,  Penokee-Gogebic  proper,  the  Dakota,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin  quartzites  surrounded  by  the  fossiliferous  series.  In  the 
Low^er  Huronian  is  the  Keewatin  (in  part  at  least),  the  Lower  EJiminis- 
tiquia.  Lower  Vermilion,  Ix)werMarquttte,Felch  mountain  iron-bearing 
series,  Menominee  proper,  and  the  Cherty  limestone  at  the  base  of  the 
Penokee  series,  and  the  Black  river  falls  iron-bearing  schists. 

Baylet,  ^  in  1892,  concludes,  after  a  microscopical  examination  of 
the  specimens  obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Akeley  lake,  from  the 
formation  designated  Pewabic  quartzite  by  the  Minnesota  geologists, 
that  they  are  granulitic  and  quartzose  phases  of  the  gabbro,  and  that 
none  of  them  are  sedimentary  rocks.  These  granulitic  and  quartzose 
gabbros  are  traced  into  ordinary  gabbros;  consequently  the  Pewabic 
quartzite  is  a  part  of  the  gabbro.  The  ore  beds  of  the  Akeley  lake 
series,  interstratifled  with  these  granulitic  gabbros,  also  belong  with  the 
overlying  gabbro  and  not  with  the  Animikie.  This  conclusion  agrees 
with  that  of  Chauvenet  reached  in  1883  and  1884.    This  iron-bearing 
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silicified  gabbro  has  been  traced  by  thirf  geologist  southwest  thi-ough 
sees.  25,  35,  34,  T.  G5  N.,  R.  5  W.,  to  Mitchiganime  lake.  The  £atne 
silicified  gabbro  belt  has  been  found  by  Merriam  at  lake  Gobbemichig- 
omog. 

Merriam,**  in  1888  and  1889,  in  a  detailed  systematic  study  of  parts 
of  the  Marquette  district,  ascertained  that  about  many  of  the  raa«acs 
of  basic  eruptives  the  clastic  rock»  bow  in  a  quaquaversal  manner,  in- 
dicating that  many  of  the  diabases,  gabbros  and  dioritea  are  intrusive 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  Marquette  series,  and  that  the  local 
strikes  and  dips  are  often  due  to  this  cause. 

Van  HisiB,*®  in  1800,  examined  the  rock  succession  at  Iron  moun- 
tain, Michigan.  Overlying  the  ore  formation  of  the  Lndington  and 
Ghapin  mines  is  a  conglomerate  which  bears  fragments  of  ore  and  jasper. 
It  therefore  appears  that  after  this  material  reached  its  present  condi- 
tion in  the  ore-bearing  series  it  was  eroded  and  ftirnished  debris  for  a 
newer  series. 

PUMPELLY  and  Van  Hise,**"  in  1891  and  1892,  find  that  in  places 
the  ore  formation  of  the  Menominee  and  Felch  mountain  districts  passes 
down  into  the  limestone.  Tliis  gradation  may  be  well,  seen  in  the  Me- 
nominee district  .at  a  quarry  east  of  the  Chapin  mine.  Also  in  the 
deeper  workings  of  the  Chapin,  the  ores  resting  almost  directly  upon 
the  limestone  are  found  to  bear  a  considerable  percentage  of  carbonates, 
including  iron,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  The  Metropolitan  ore  deposits 
-  in  the  'Felch  mountain  district  are  found  associated  with  or  within  the 
limestone.  At  one  pit  the  ore  and  jasper  may  be  seen  int^rlaminated 
with  and  ^ading-down  into  a  limestone.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  ore  formation  of  these  districts,  in  part  at  least,  is  but  an  upward 
continuation  of  the  limestone  formation,  perhaps  differing  from  it  origi- 
nally only  in  that  the  upper  part  contained  a  greater  quantity  of  origi- 
nal carbonate  of  iron. 

Above  the  ore  formation  at  Quinnesec,  test  pits  show  the  presence 
of  a  typical  chert  and  jasper  conglomerate,  in  every  respect  like  the 
basement  conglomerates  of  the  Upper  Marquette. 

SECTION   VII.      SUMMARY   OF  RKSULTS. 

The  lake  Superior  region  is  the  one  in  America  about  which  most 
has  been  written  and  which  has  furnished  the  most  definite  knowledge 
of  the  structural  relations  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  ('ontained  in  the 
foregoing  summary  of  literature  is  potentially  much  that  follows,  but 
it  seems  desirable  to  put  together  the  conclusions  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  determined  and  see  how  far  the  various  positions  taken 
by  the  different  writers  are  really  in  harmony.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
the  cited  positions  of  the  various  authors  are  their  later  expressions; 
oftentimes  earlier  and  different  views  have  been  held.  For  the  sources 
from  which  the  conclusions  are  drawn  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  to 
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theliteratui'e,  from  which,  by  means  of  tlie  footnotes,  the  material  may 
be  tniced  to  the  origiiials. 

The  four  series  to  be  arranged  are  those  known  as  the  lake  Superior 
sandstone,  the  Keweenawan,  the  Hurcmian,  and  the  Laurentian.  The 
last  two  have  b}''  certain  later  writers  been  again  subdivided. 

LAKE   SIPERIOR   SAXD8T()NK. 

The  horizontal  red  sandstone  of  lake  Sui)erior  was  recognized  as  the 
most  extensive  formation  of  the  lake  by  the  earliest  geological  voy- 
ageurs,  and  in  wliat  follows  this  formation  will  be  called  the  lake 
Superior  sandstone.  The  eiirly  travelers,  Schoolcraft,  Bigsby,  and 
Bayfield,  regarded  it  as  the  Old  Red  sandstone,  although  Bayfield  later 
considered  it  to  probably  underlie  the  fossiliferous  red  sandstone  of  St. 
Marys  river.  It  was  placed  by  Jackson,  Marcou,  and  for  a  long  time 
by  Bell,  as  the  New  Red  sandstone.  Very  early  others,  including  Daw- 
son (Sir  William),  Foster,  Houghton,  Logan,  Owen,  Whitney,  and 
Rogers,  regarded  the  sandstone  as  Lower  Silurian  or  Potsdam.  In 
1873  Rominger  finally  demonstrated  what  Houghton  had  long  before 
stated,  that  the  horizontal  sandstone  is  directly  overlapped  by  the  Cal- 
ciferous  formation.  The  sandstone  was  therefore  plac*>ed  as  Potsdam, 
which  position  it  has  held  since  that  time  without  dispute  by  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  region. 

It  was  very  early  seen  that  the  horizontal  sandstone  is  newer  than 
the  granites  and  slates  of  lake  Superior,  which  occupy  a  lower  position 
than  the  Keweenawan.  Schoolcraft  saw,  as  early  as  1821,  the  uncon- 
formity between  the  granite  and  sandstone  at  Granite  x)oint,  and  that 
between  the  latter  and  the  slates  on  the  St.  Louis  river  at  the  head  of 
lake  Superior.  Bayfield  recognized  this  unconformity  in  1829,  saying 
that  the  many  instances  of  the  conjunction  of  the  sandstone  and  granit-e 
proved  that  the  sandstone  was  deposited  afti»r  the  granite  occupied  its 
present  position.  Rogers  saw  the  same  relations  between  the  sandstone 
and  the  «Iat<»-s  of  Chocolate  and  Carp  rivers,  although  at  first  he  regarded 
the  latter  as  Primal.  Owen,  in  1847,  described  in  northern  Wisconsin 
like  unconformable  relations  between  the  horizontal  sandstone  refen'ed 
to  the  Potsdam  and  the  crystalline  rocks.  Norwood,  in  1847,  again  saw 
the  unconformity  between  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  and  St.  Louis 
slates  at  Fond  du  Lac,  described  by  Schoolcraft  many  years  before. 
Foster,  in  1848,  saw  the  same  unconformable  relations  between  the 
sandstones  and  slates  at  L'Anse,  Since  these  early  discoveries  of  the 
relations  between  the  sandstone  and  the  crystalline  rocks  were  an- 
nounced they  have  been  confirmed  at  these  original  localities  and  at 
luimerous  other  localities  by  many  observers. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  with  the  sand- 
stones inter  stratified  with  the  trappean  rocks,  i.e.,  the  Keweenawan, 
there  has  been  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion,  and  the  question  is  one 
in  which  there  is  not  yet  entire  unanimity,  although  the  weight  of  the 
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evideuc5e  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  inferior  position  of  the  Kewee- 
naw series  that  this  conclusion  is  doubted  by  but  few  geologists. 

Bayfield,  Bigsby,  Burt,  Eogers,  Schoolcraft,  and  Whittlesey  made 
no  distinction  between  the  lake  Superior  and  Keweenawan  sandstones, 
apparently  not  recognizing  that  there  was  any  question  of  their  not 
being  equivalent.  Jackson,  ^followed  by  Bell,  for  many  years  appar- 
ently regarded  the  Keweenawan  sandstones  as  later  than  the  lake  Su- 
perior sandstone.  Jai^kson  places  the  former  as  New  Red,  and  states 
that  the  sandstone  of  tlie  Pictured  rocks  may  not  be  of  the  same  age. 
Bell  at  first  thought  the  Keweenawan  I*ei*niian  or  Triassic,  while  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  is  older  than  the 
Triassic,  but  recently  this  writer  places  the  sandstone  as  probably  uii- 
confonnably  above  the  Keweenawan.  Foster,  Wadsworth,  Whitney, 
and  Winchell  (N.  H.),  after  comparisons  and  studies  of  the  i)roblem,'have 
maintained  that  the  lake  Superior  and  Keweenawan  sandstones  belong 
to  the  same  series.  Agassiz,  Brooks,  Chamberlin,  Dawson,  Houghton, 
Irving,  Logan,  Macfarlane,  Bell,  Owen,  Pumpelly,  Rominger,  Selwyn, 
Strong,  Sweet,  and  Wooster  Jiave  held  as  their  latest  view^  that  the 
Keweenaw  series  is  older  than  the  lake  Superior  sandstone.  Agassiz 
at  first  regarded  all  the  sandstones  of  the  same  age,  but  came  to  the 
conclusion  afterwards  that  the  sandstone  was  deposited  against  the  up- 
turned Keweenaw  series.  Agassiz,  Brooks,  Chamberlin,  Dawson,  Ir- 
ving, Owen,  Pumpelly,  Rominger,  Strong,  Sweet,  and  Wooster  maiutain 
a  great  unconformity  between  the  two.  Macfarlane  held  that  there  wa>; 
a  doubt^l  unconformity  between  the  Keweenaw  series  and  the  lake 
Superior  sandstone,  the  former  occupying  aff  inferior  position.  Hough- 
ton's, Logan's,  and  Selwyn's  position  is  that  the  Keweenaw ^eries  is  a 
downward  extension  of  the  lake  Superior  red  sandstone.  Tlie  latter  is 
regarded  by  Logan  as  probably  Ohazy,  and  the  Keweenawan  therefore 
Galciferous  or  Potsdam.  Selwyn  and  Bell  now  place  the  Keweenawan 
as  Cambrian. 

The  relations  of  the  horizontal  sandstone  in  northern  Wisconsin  to 
the  melaphyres  and  traps  regarded  as  Keweenawan  have  been  de- 
scribed by  all  observers  to  be  those  of  unconformity,  the  horizontal 
sandstone  resting  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Keweenaw  series. 
The  only  point  of  diflference  has  been  whether  this  sandstone  is  Potsdam 
or  not.  It  is  so  regarded  by  the  Wisconsin  geologists  and  by  Owen, 
but  is  by  1^.  H.  Winchell  called  St.  Croix  and  is  placed  above  the  Pots- 
dam. The  true  position  of  this  sandstone  another  will  discuss,  but  no 
one  doubts  that  it  belongs  near  the  base  of  the  Northwestern  Paleozoics. 
The  extensive  area  of  horizontal  sandstone  about  Agogebic  lake  be- 
tween the  two  highly  tilted  trap  ranges  was  long  ago  cited  by  Brooks 
and  Pumpelly  as  evidence  that  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  is  far  later 
in  age,  it  being  found  not  distant  from  the  highly  tilted  Keweenawan 
eniptives. 

The  controversy  has  been  most  extended  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
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two  series  ou  Keweenaw  poiut.  A  part  of  what  lias  been  regarded  as 
the  lake  Superior  sandstone,  adjacent  to  the  trap  range,  has  been  shown 
by  Wadsworth  to'belong  with  the  Keweenaw  series,  and  it  is  even  j^t 
a  debatable  qnestion  as  to  just  where  at  certain  places  the  lake  Superior 
sandstone  begins  and  the  Keweenaw  seried  euds^  because  by  all  it  is 
now  agi-eed  that  near  this  c6nta<5t  is  an  •ancient  fault  of  great  magni- 
tude, along  which  post-Potsdani  slipping  has  taken  place. 

In  considering  the  question  whether  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  is  a 
part  of  the  Keweenawaii,  the  general  field  relf^tionsare  more  significant 
tluiii  all  else.  Whei'ever  the  Keweenaw  seri<»s  ap))ears  in  its  character- 
istic development  about  lake  Superior,  from  Michipicoteu  on  the  east 
to  Duluth  on  the  west,  from  Thunder  bay  on  the  north  to  Keweenaw 
point  on  the  south,  it  is  a  titled  series,  the  inclinations  rarely  being  less 
than  30O,  never  less  on  the  south  shore,  while  more  comjmonly  they  are 
much  higher,  running  oft^en  to  80o.  The  lake  Superior  sandstone,  on 
the  other  hand,  wherever  found,  is  horizontal,  except  along  lines  of  con- 
tact with  Keweenawan  or  other  rocks,  and  here  the  tilting  has  been 
explained  to  be  due  to  faulting.  The  only  locality  remote  from  a  con- 
tact at  which  the  sandstone  is  said  not  to  be  liorizoutal  is  Traverse 
island,  and  at  this  place  the  facts  upon  which  the  statement  is  based 
have  not  been  published.  The  lake  Superior  sandstone  runs  as  a  long 
tongue  for  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles,  always  in  horizontal  atti- 
tude, gradually  narrowing  to  the  west;  between  the  north  and  sputh 
highly  inclined  Keweenawan  trap  ranges  to  near  the  Montreal  river. 
Nowhere  is  it  interlaminated  with  or  cut  by  a  single  eruptive  rock  of 
any  kind.  The  finding  of  detrital  rocks  between  the  lava  flows  of  the 
South  range  of  the  Keweenawan  has  no  bearing  against  this  assertion 
any  more  than  does  the  existence  of  such  rocks  in  the  main  trap  range. 
Before  it  can  be  concluded  that  such  tilted  interlaminated  detritals  are 
a  part  of  the  horizontal  Eastern  sandstone  the  two  must  be  traced 
together  in  continuous  exposure. 

These  broad  field  relations  and  the  absence  of  trap  point  with  irre- 
sistible force  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  is  a  far 
later  formation,  laid  down  since  the  Keweenawan  was  deposited,  uptilted, 
and  eroded.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  that  it  in  broad  areas  should  have 
wholly  escaped  the  dynamic  movements  which  upturned  the  Keweenaw 
series  everywhere  about  lake  Superior  is  absolutely  inexplii'able. 
Equally  strange  is  the  fact  that  it  has  everywhere  escaped  intrusive 
material.  It  is  not  a  common  thing  for  eniptive  activity  which  extends 
over  distances  of  300  miles  ea«t  and  west  and  100  miles  north  and  south 
to  ctmtinue  in  full  force  up  to  and  stop  along  a  ruled  line  100  miles 
long.  That  this  occurred  must  be  believed  if  the  lake  Superior  sand- 
stone is  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  part  of  the  Keweenaw  series, 
interbedded  with  the  traps,  as  advocated  by  Wadswortli.  The  absence 
of  eruptive  material  in  the  honzontal  sandstone  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  Keweenawan  ran  be  explained  only  by  regarding  it  as  the 
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equivalent  of  the  upper  members  of  the  Keweenawan,  and  even  this 
hvT>othesi«  would  leave  wholly  unexplained  the  strange  field  relations, 
Tne  amount  of  positive  evidence,  based  upon  contact  relations,  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  conclusion  that  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  is 
interstratified  with  the  Keweenaw  series,  considering  these  general 
relations  (mentioned  by  Logan  a«  early  as  1863),  would  need  to  be  very 
great  indeed. 

Hpwever,  the  great  mass  of  the  evidence  of  contacts  bears  toward 
the  later  age  of  the  sandstone.  At  the  very  numerous  localities  in 
Wisconsin  in  which  the  contacts  are  not  obscured  by  faulting,  all  who 
have  examined  the  district  are  agreed  that  the  sandstone  there  found 
does  rest  unconformably  ux>on  melaphyres  and  traps  in  every  respect 
identical  with  those  of  the  Keweenawan.  Also  the  order  of  superposi- 
tion of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Keweenawan  are  shown  by  the 
deep  well  at  Stillwater,  Minnesota,  described  by  Meads.  This  well 
passed  through  700  feet  of  St.  Croix  and  Potsdam  sandstone  and  then 
went  into  the  characteristic  iuterbedded  sandstones  and  eruptives  of 
the  Keweenaw  series.  This  occurrence  alone  would  seem  to  demon- 
strate the  inferior  position  of  the  Keweenawan,  although  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  it  can  not  determine  whether  there  is  an  unconform- 
ity between  the  two.  The  only  district  in  which  anyone  has  main- 
tained that  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  does  pass  in  continuous  ex- 
posure between  the  traps  is  along  the  southern  border  of  the  Kewee- 
nawan of  Keweenaw  point,  and,  as  already  said,  it  is  now  not  denied 
that  there  has  been  faulting  here  both  before  and  since  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Eastern  sandstone.  Moreover,  the  fault  is  probably  an 
overthrust.  It  is,  then,  a  district  in  which  the  contacts  and  relations 
are  i>articularly  liable  to  be  confusing  and  misleading.  Even  here, 
however,  examinations  by  Agassiz,  Chamberlin,  Irving,  Romfnger  and 
Pumpelly,  have  led  them  all  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eastern  sand- 
stone is  newer  than  and  overlies  the  trap,  while  only  Foster  and  Whitney 
a^nd  Wadsworth  maintain  the  contrary. 

Kearly  all  of  the  positive  evidence  as  to  the  relations  of  what  is 
known  to  be  the  lake  Superior  sandstone  to  the  Keweenaw  series  is 
that  the  former  is  far  later  than  and  was  deposited  upon  and  against  the 
upturned  edges  of  the  Keweenawan  j  that  between  them  is  a  great  un- 
conformity; and,  as  has  been  seen,  this  conclusion  is  the  one  reached 
by  the  greater  number  who  have  studied  the  question  critically.  As 
the  lake  Superior  Sandstone  is  Potsdam,  it  follows  that  the  Kewee- 
nawan is  pre-Potsdam:  and  since  the  unconformity  separating  the  two 
is  so  great,  the  latter  is  probably  pre- Cambrian. 

THK   <'IIARACTER  OF  TILK  KEWEBNAW  SERIES. 

Of  the  forms  of  thi'  word  proposed  for  this  series,  Keweenawian, 
Keweenian,  and  Keweenawan,  the  last  is  apparently  preferable  as  being 
most  directly  derived  from  the  geographical  term  Keweenaw. 
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Haytieid,  in  is:^,  recognized  the  detrital  character  and  source  of  the 
debrin  of  the  Keweenawan  congk>nierates,  and  couclnded  that  they 
muBt  be  later  than  the  traps. 

The  existence  of  a  snc<*.essioti  of  interbedded  chistics  and  vokanics 
12,000  feet  thick  about  lake  Superior  was  recognized  by  Logan  as  early 
as  1847,  while  in  1852  the  same  author  accurately  characterized  the  series 
as  an  alternation  of  sandstones  and  conglotnerati's,  aniygdaloids  and 
traps.  The  work  of  Foster  and  Whitney  on  the  south  shore  established 
alxmt  the  same  time  the  existence  of  a  similar  great  succession  on 
Keweenaw  point,  altlumgh  the  c4)nglomerates  were  by  these  authors 
regardeil  as  friction  (conglomerates  caused  mainly  by  volcanic  action 
u])on  the  earlier  sandstones.  Jackson  recognized  that  the  conglom- 
crate^i  are  of  true  detrital  origin.  The  first  clear  api)reciation  of  the 
conteniporaueous  interstratified  relations  betweeii  the  vol(»anics  and 
detrital  rocks  cm  the  south  shore  was  reached  by  Pumpellyand  Marviue. 
Their  w.ork  Mas  much  fuller  on  this  series  of  rocks  than  any  that  hiul 
i(one  before,  and  as  a  conseqnence  of  this  the  rocks  were  recognized  as 
a  distinct  system  to  which  the  tt*rm  Keweenaw  group  was  applied. 
Ix)gaii,  on  the  north  shore,  included  in  his  Upper  Copper  bearing  rocks 
what  is  here  called  Keweenawan  and  the  uncomformably  underlying 
Animikie.  He  however  recognized  that  the  two  have  a  very  diflTerent 
Hthological  character.  The  felsites,  quartz-porphyries,  and  other  acid 
rocks — in  the  earlier  reports  frequently  called  jaspers — and  amygdaloids 
were  by  many  of  the  earlier  authors  supposed  to  be  m(»tamorpho8ed 
sandstones.  This  position  is,  I  believe,  for  the  acid  rocAs,  held  by  no 
writer  at  the  i>resent  time,  with  i>erhaps  one  exception,  and  for  the 
amygdaloids  by  none.  The  work  of  Wadsworth,  Pumpelly  and  Irving 
has  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt  that  these  rocks  are  original  erui)- 
tives.  The  Keweenawan  is  now  generally  recognized  as  a  series  many 
thousands  of  feet  tlilck,  consisting  of  interbedd^i  lava  flows  and  water- 
deposited  detrital  material,  derived  chiefly  from  the  contemporaneous 
igneous  rocks.  The  volcanics  are  predominant  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
series,  the  interstratifications  of  the  two  are  most  frequent  in  the  middle 
portion,  and  the  upi)er  part  of  the  series  is  free  from  volcanics. 

RKLATION8  OF  KEWEENAW  AND   UNDERLYING   SERIES. 

Coming  now  to  the  relations  of  the  Keweenaw  and  next  underlying 
series,  opinion,  is  nearly  unanimous.  As  these  two  series  were  folded 
together  to  form  the  basin  of  lake  Superior,  the  earlier  writers  regarded 
them  as  conformable.  That  they  are  really  discordant  was  first  recog- 
nized by  Brooks  and  Pumpelly,  who  found  that  the  base  of  the  Kewee- 
nawan is  now  in  contact  with  one  formation  of  the  underlying  series 
and  now  with  another,  and  from  this  general  relation  they  argued  an 
erosion  interval.  Brooks  also  brought  forward  as  evidcMue  of  this  con- 
clusion the  wholly  unaltered  cliaract<Tof  the  Keweenawan  detritals  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  folding  as  compared  with  the  iluronian.    The  Wis- 
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('.on8iD  geologists  cx)rroboi'at(Hl  Bn^oks's  and  Puuiiielly's  n'fsults.  When 
the  relations  of  the  series  on  the  north  shore  were  closely  examined 
actual  evidence  of  the  erosioa  interval  was  found  by  Irving  at  Thunder 
bay.  The  same  was  seen  by  McKeJIar,  and  uiion  inajiping  the  two 
series  in  northeastern  Minnesota,  Irving  and  Memani  found  that  the. 
same  discordance  which  was  found  on  the  south  shore  apiieared,  that  is 
to  say,  the  base  of  the  Keweenawan  is  now  in  contiict  with  one  member 
of  the  underlying  series  and  now  with  another.  Selwyn  finds  at  Thun- 
der bay  no  evidence  of  this  erosion  interval,  but  this  testimony  is  neg- 
ative and  stands  alcme.  The  great  mass  of  evidence  from  many  locali- 
ties agrees  that  there  is  a  physical  break  at  the  base  of  the  Kewee- 
nawan. 

The  last  point  to  consider  in  this  conne^'tion  is  the  reality  of  the  ex- 
istence and  the  position  of  the  so-called  crowning  overflow  of  tlie  north- 
west shore.    This  was  described  by. Logan,  Bell,  Selwyn  and  others, 
and  some  were  inclined  to  place  it  with  the  Animikie  and  others  with 
the  Keweenawan.    Irving,  in  his  general  treatise  on  the  copper-bearing 
rocks,  does  not  recognize  this  overtiow  as  a  general  formation,  but  places 
the  more  important  flows  to  which  this  term  has  been  applied  at  the  base 
of  the  Keweenawan.    Later  w  ork  in  northeastern  Minnesota  shows  that 
at  the  base  of  the  Keweenawan  is  a  great  area  of  gabbro,  the  thickness 
and  magnitude  of  which  is  incomparably  greater  than  the  s*)-called  crown- 
ing overtiow  of  Thunder  bay.    This  great  mass  of  gabbro  extc»nds  from 
Duluth  northeast  to  the  IN^ational  boundary,  a  distance  of  100  miles  or 
more,  and  is  at  its  maximum  outcrop  more  than  20  miles  in  width. 
There  is  no  question,  iinless  it  be  considered  a  subsequent  intrusion, 
that  this  great  gabbro  is  the  base  of  the  Keweenawan,  for  itnow  comes 
in  contact  with  one  member  of  the  Animikie  and  now  with  another. 
At  other  times  it  is  in  contact  witli  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Lower 
Huronian,  and  again  with  the  granite  and  gneiss  of  the  Laurentiau,  so 
that  it  is  evident,  if  it  is  a  part  of  the  regular  succession,  that  all  of 
these  rocks  have  been  deeply  eroded  before  its  appearance.    This  gab- 
bro has  been,  however,  too  little  studied  to  venture  an  opinion  as  Xk) 
whether  it  is  a  great  surface  flow  or  suc<-ession  of  flows,  or,  as  sug- 
gested by  Bayley,  an  immense  reservoir  in  the  nature  of  an  early  lac 
colite  or  batholite  which  furnislied  material  for  the  subsequent  diabase 
dikes  and  sheets  of  the  Animikie  and  for  basic  surface  flows  of  the 
Keweenawan.     Recently  I^.  H.  Winchell,  contrary  to  all  ])revious  work, 
places  this  gabbro  as  older  than  the  Animikie.     Little  evidence  is  %\\^\^ 
to  suj^ort  this  change  of  view^     No  section  is  given  illustrating  the  sup- 
posed structure.    To  the  writer  tliere  appears  to  be  great  if  not  insuper-. 

able  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 

* 

(iKNKRAl.   srtC'KSSION    ACroRDlNCJ   T<  ►    DIFKKHKNT   WKITBRS. 

In  taking  thenext  step  downward,  we  come  to  the  comjdex  about  which 
there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinicm  and  about  which  it  is  difficult 
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even  yet  to  see  cleaiiy  all  the  results  which  legitimately  follow  from  the 
workdone.  ThecrudenotionthatthesandstoueSytrapsJasperK^giietHses, 
gi'anites,  and  all  other  rocks  of  lake  Sui)erior  represent  one  great  form- 
ation, the  crystalline  phases  being  more  metamorphosed  materials^  as 
maintained  by  some  of  the  earlier  geologists,  would  now  hardly  be  held 
by  any  one.  Also  it  is  doubtful  if  any  would  deny  that  the  rocks  below 
the  Keweenaw  seiies  are  divisible  on  a  stnictural  basis,  if  the  Animikie 
series  is  here  included.  The  successions  deduced  by  the  geologists  who 
have  ma<le  the  most  extended  study  of  the  lake  Superior  region  are  as 
follows: 

Logan  makes  the  Keweenawan  a  downward  extension  of  the  lake 
Superior  sandstone.  Below  the  Keweenaw  series,  as  before  defined, 
18  a  set  of  slates  (the  Animikie)  of  very  considerable  thickness,  which 
are,  however,  a  part  of  the  Upper  Copper-bearing  group,  and  therefore 
superior  to  the  Original  Hurouian  or  Lower  Copper-bearing  group.  The 
Animikie  rests  unconformably  upon  the  Hurouian.  As  to  the  relations 
of  the  Hurouian  and  Laurentian  about  lake  Su})erior  little  is  said,  ex- 
cept that  at  one  pla<;e  they  apijeiir  to  be  conformable  and  grade  into 
each  other.  We  thus  have  Logan's  succession,  lake  Superior  sand- 
stone; Kewe^awan;  Animikie;  unconformity;  Huronian;  Laurentian. 
The  Animikie,  as  well  as  the  Keweenawan,  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Cambrian  series. 

Selwyn's  succession  dif^'<^i'S  from  Logan's  only  in  that  he  maintains 
that  all  of  the  rocks  uuderljing  the  Animikie  in  Canada  constitute  one 
general  conformable  succession,  but  diviHible  into  two  systems  upon 
Hthological  grounds  and  the  su})erior  position  of  the  second.  These 
are  tlie  Laurentian  and  Hurouian.  This  order  is  also  that  of  Bell. 
With  these  authors  the  Laurentian  is  granitoid  and  gneissie,  while 
the  Hurouian  is  quartzose,  hornblendic,  schistose  and  slaty. 

Foster  and  Whitney's  succession  is  Keweenawan,  which  includes  the 
lake  Superior  sandstone;  unconformity;  Azoic — the  latter  said  to  be 
indivisible  except  on  the  north  shore,  and  the  granites  are  intrusive 
rocks  later  than  the  Azoic  slates.  On  the  north  shore  the  Animikie 
reposes  upon  the  granite.  Until  recently  Wsidsworth  has  held  to  the 
same  suci^ession  as  Foster  and  Whitney.  In  his  last  pa])er,  however, 
he  8tates.it  is  probable  that  in  the  Marquette  Azoic  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct geological  formations  or  ages  to  which  he  apx)lies,  beginning  at 
the  base,  the  terms  Cascade,  Republic,  and  Holyoke  formations.  The 
last  two  are  unconformable  with  each  other. 

Ma(;farlane  recognizes  a  Hurouian  and  a  Laurentian,  but  regards 
both  series  as  wholly  of  igneous  origin  and  the  distinction  between  the 
two  a  lithological  one,  the  basic  green  schists  referred  to  the  Hurouian 
being  newer  than  the  granite)  and  gneiss,  and  the  pseudo-conglomerates 
found  in  the  Hurouian  a  consequence  of  the  intrusion  of  the  latter,  in 
which  proce.s8  fragments  of  granite  an<l  gneiss  were  caught.  The 
Keweenawan  is  full  of  debris  from  the  Uuronian. 
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Brooks,  Pumpelly,  Irviu^,  Ohamberliu,  Sweet,  aixi  Wright  recognize 
abont  tho  HHiiie  general  snccesision;  lake  Superior  sandstone;  uncon- 
formity; Keweenawan;  nnwiuformity;  then  a  great  system  of  rocks 
included  in  the  Huronian;  another  untjontbrmity;  and  then  a  complex 
of  granites,  gneisses  and  schists.  Irving  in  his  later  work  separates 
from  the  Huronian  and  put^s'in  the  Laurentian  the  formation  of  dioritic 
schists,  obscure  green  conglomerates,  cWoritic  schists,  et<5.,  cut  by 
gi'anite  veins  in  the  Marquette  district,  which  Brooks  placed  as  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Huronian,  but  the  relations  of  which  are  said  not  to 
have  been  fully  made  out.  There  is  the  further  resultant  difference 
between  Brooks  aud  Irving  that  Brooks  regards  very  considerable 
masses  of  granite  in  the  l^enominee  district  as  the  highest  member  of 
the  Huronian.  As  this  granite  is  said  to  overlie  conformably  the  Hu- 
ronian schists  and  to  send  dikes  into  them,  it  is  suggested  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  Huronian  i)eriod  there  was  a  great  erui)tive  outflow  of 
granite.  As  has  been  seen,  these  facts  are  explained  by  Irving  by 
excluding  from  the  Huronian  the  granite  and  the  schists  cut,  although 
it  is  recognized  that  lesser  granitic  intrusions  have  occurred  since  Hu- 
ronian time. 

Bominger,  in  his  earlier  work  on  the  south  shore,  seeing  that  his  dio- 
ritic group  of  Huronian  rocks  is  cut  by  granite,  and  considering  the 
former  as  a  sedimentary  rock,  and  finding  also,  as  he  believed,  actual 
transitions  between  the  fragmental  quartzites  .and  granites,  placed  the 
whole  complex  as  Huronian  and  regarded  the  gr0.nite  as  the  youngest 
member.  These  positions  are,  however,  very  largely  abandoned  in  his 
later  unpublished  work.  The  existence  of  granite  and  gneiss  prior  to 
the  deposition  of,  and  which  have  yielded  d6bris  to,  the  lowest  members 
of  the  Huronian,  is  recognized,  although  contacts  are  said  to  be  not 
often  sufficiently  frequent  to  enable  a  discrimination  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  original  primary  granites  and  gneisses  and  those  of  later 
eruptive  origin.  The  recomposed  chara'<^ter  of  the  detrital  rocks  which 
repose  upon  aud  have  derived  debris  from  the  granites  and  gneisses, 
instead  of  grading  into  them,  is  now  seen.  It  is,  however,  still  main- 
tained that  the  great  mass  of  the  granite  and  gneiss  is  an  eruptive  of 
later  age  than  the  detrital  rocks.  The  dioritic  group,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently cut  by  granite  veins,  before  considered  as  the  bottom  of  the 
Huronian,  is  recognized. as  an  igneous  rock  which  must  be  excluded 
from  the  sedimentary  series.  Rominger's  succession  is,  then,  lake  Su- 
perior sandstone;  unconformity;  Keweenawan;  unconformity;  Hu- 
ronian sedimentary  series,  wliich  has,  however,  been  disturbed  by  great 
intrusions  of  granite  and  gneiss,  with  also  basic  rocks;  unconformity; 
granite-gneiss-schist  complex. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  noted  that  Brooks,  Irving,  and  Bominger,  who 
have  done  the  most  work  in  the  detailed  mapping  of  the  rocks  of  the 
south  shore,  reach  an  i<lentical  (conclusion  as  to  the  su(H*es8ion,  the  only 
difference  being  one  of  emphasis,    llominger  insists  on  fhe  great  impor- 
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tance  of  tbe  later  |^niniti*-giieis8t'S,  but  (l«e«  not  emphasize  the  presence 
of  the  granite-gueiss-schist  complex;  Irving,  ou  the  other  hand^  reverses 
the  emphasis;  while  Bi*ooks  occupies  an  intermediate  x>o8itiou.  It  is 
most  significant  that  these  three  men,  starting  with  different  views, 
have  finally  reached  like  conclusions.  For  a  long  time  Eominger  denied 
the  existence  of  the  basement  grauite-gueissschist  complex.  Irving 
was  slow  to  recognize  the  presence  of  later  intrusive  granite.  In 
Brooks*s  earlier  work  in  the  Marquett^e  district  he  did  not  find  the 
evidence  of  intrusive  granite-gneiss  which  he  found  later  in  the  Menomi- 
nee district. 

Lawsou  recognizes  a  physical  break  at  the  base  of  the  Keweenawan 
and  a  great  break  at.  the  base  of  the  Animikie,  and  divides  the  under- 
lying complex  about  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and  Eainy  lake,  Ontario, 
into  Keewatin,  Goutchiching,  and  Laurentian,  this  being  the  order  of 
occurrence  downward,  but  in  age  the  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  are 
later  than  and  intrusive  in  the  schistose  rocks.  In  this  matter  Lawson 
agrees  with  the  earlier  work  of  Bigsby  upon  Eainy  lake  and  that  of 
Dawson  upon  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  except  that  Dawson  did  not  re- 
gard all  of  the  granite-gneiss  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods  as  later  igne- 
ous material.  These  relations  are  the  same  as  those  described  by 
Foster  and  Whitney,  and  by  Wadsworth  between  the  granite-gneisses 
and  the  Azoic  slates  on  the  south  shore.  With  Dawson,  Lawson  agrees 
that  the  Laui-entian  gneiss  and  granite  and  the  overlying  schists  are 
conformable.  By  both  of  these  writers  the  schistose  rocks  of  the  lake 
of  the  Woods  are  regarded  as  sedimentary  and  largely  of  volcanic  ori- 
gin. There  is  the  further  agreement  between  Lawson  and  Dawson  on 
the  north  shore  and  Foster  and  Whitney,  Wadsworth,  Irving,  and 
Williams  on  the  south  shore  that  they  regard  the  greenstone  slates 
as  largely  in  the  nature  of  volcanic  ash.  Lawson  gives,  the  schistose 
rocks  about  Rainy  lake  a  twofold  division,  both  series  being  regarded 
as  sedimentary  and  in  apparent  conformity,  but  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  the  materials  of  which  the  series  are  composed  as  well  as  in 
degree  of  crystallization,  and  basal  conglomerates  are  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  series.  Between  the  two  there  is  believed  to  be 
a  considerable  geological  break.  The  upper  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
schistose  series  of  the  lake  of  the  Woods.  To  cover  the  two  series  is 
proix)8ed  the  system  name  Ontarian.  Lawson's  succession  is  therefore 
Keweenawan,  unconformity,  Aniimkie,  unconformity,  Keewatin,  uncon- 
formity, Goutchiching,  irruptive  unconformity,  Laurentian  cutting  both 
Keewatin  and  Goutchiching. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Komiiiger's  early  conclusions  as  to  the 
general  relations  of  the  rock  series  on  the  south  shore  were  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  reached  by  Lawson  as  to  the  relations  of  the  different 
series  on  the  north  shore;  that  is,  the  dioritic  group,  the  lowest  Huron- 
ian,  is  regarded  as  reuielted  metamoq)hosed  Ilurouian  sediments,  the 
more  crystalline  character  of  the  rocks  being  due  to  their  closer  prox- 
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iinity  to  the  volcanic  forces,  and  wLile  the  jjfreat  insissi"^  of  j;i:ranite-gnei88 
are  below  the  dioritic  group,  these  rocks  are  also  intt^rstratifled  with 
and  cut  the  dioritic  rocks,  the  whole  granitic  group  being  regarded  as 
of  igneous  origin,  and  later  in  age  than  the  sedimentaries.  The  likeness 
of  the  dioritic  group  and  Lawson's  Keewatin  at  once  suggests  itself. 
As  ha^  been  se«n,  Bominger's  later  studies  led  him  materially  to  modify 
his  opinions  and  to  bring  them  more  nearly  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
clusions of  Brooks  and  Irving. 

]Sr.  H.  Winch  ell's  succession  is:  Keweenawan,  Animikie,  Norian, 
Pewabic  (juartzite  (all  of  which  are  included  in  the  Tacouic),  Keewatin, 
Vermilion,  Laurentian  (which  are  included  in  the  Archean  or  Azoic). 
The  Keweenawan  is  doubtfiilly  called  Potsdam,  and  is,  with  the  Ani- 
mikie,  placed  as  the  Georgia  formation;  and  the  Pewabic  quartzite  is 
provisionally  placed  with  the  Potsdam  granular  quartz.  Included  in  the 
Taconic  are  the  quartzites  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Dakota  and  Wisconsin. 
The  part  of  the  succession  placed  in  the  Taconic  differs  from  Irving's  suc- 
(*ession  for  this  part  of  the  column  in  that  the  formations  which  Winchell 
includes  in  the  Norian  and  Pewabic  are  regarded  as  the  great  bsi«al  gab- 
bro  mass  of  the  Keweenawan,  between  the  upper  Keweenawan  and  the 
Animikie  instead  of  below  the  Animikie.  It  is  not  nece88ary  to  siiy 
that  Irving  regarded  all  of  these  members  as  pre-Cambrian.  The  suc- 
cession within  the  An^hean  is  the  same  as  that  of  Lawson,  the  difference 
being  only  that  Vermilion  is  substituted  for  Coutchichihg.  Also  the 
Keewatin  elastics,  Vermilion  schists,  and  Laurentian  gneiss  are  regarded 
as  incomplete  conformity,  all  detrital,  and  the  lower  members  but  more 
metamorphosed  than  the  upper. 

Alexander  Winehell's  succession  below  the  Keweenawan  is  Huronian, 
Keewatin,  Vermilion  and  Laurentian.  At  the  base  of  the  Huroniau  is 
a  great  structural  break.  The  three  lower  series  are  in  conformity  and 
grade  into  each  other.  This  is  much  the  same  as  this  part  of  the  suc- 
cession given  by  N.  H.  Winchell,  except  that  one  great  seiles,  the 
Ogishki  conglomerate,  is  placed  by  the  latter  as  a  ])art  of  the  Animikie 
(Huronian)  while  by  Alexander  Winchell  it  is  placed  with  the  Keewatin. 

Doubtless  to  the  minds  of  many  the  great  thickness  of  the  combined 
Keewatin  and  Coutchiching  of  Profs.  Winchells  and  Lawson  will  be 
jnesumptive  evidence  against  the  structure  which  they  have  workeil 
out.  This  thickness  as  given  by  Alexander  Winchell  is  more  than 
30,000  feet,  while  Lawson  gives  the  Keewatin  a  thickness  of  5  miles  and 
the  Ooutchichiug  a  thickness  of  4  or  5  miles,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50,000  feet.  The  manner  in  which  the  stnicture  of  the  Keewatin  and 
Coutchiching  schists  always  strike  parallel  to  and  encircle  the  adjacent 
granite  masses  suggests  that  these  intrusives  have  developed  slaty 
cleavage  or  schistose  structure  which  has  been  mistaken  for  bedding. 
Lawson  supposes  the  intruding  granite  has  upthrust  the  beds  until 
they  now  stand  on  end.  That  both  schistose  structure  and  bedding, 
with  marked  discordance  to  each  other,  exist  east  of  Rainy  lake  is  posi 
tively  maintained  by  Pumpelly  and  Smyth. 
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If  the  ol>je(;tioii  of  great  thiekiu^ss  for  tlie  Xeowatin  ami  Cout<;hi- 
cbing  has  weight,  the  enormouB  thickness  of  over  120,000  feet  given 
for  the  conformable  system  in  northeastern  Minnesota,  on  the  theory 
that  the  Keewatin  and  Goutchiehing  are  conformable  and  grade  into 
the  gueissic  series,  and  that  all  are  of  sedimentary  origin,  now  folded 
into  a  8im])le  synclinal  strncture,  will  be  still  more  weighty  evidence 
against  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  reached*  It  is  notable  that 
Willis's  explanation  of  the  structure  at  the  center  of  this  supposed 
syncline,  Vermilion  lake,  reverses  this  and  makes  it  an  anticline. 
Lawson  does  not  have  t^)  meet  this  difficulty  because  he  regards  the 
granite  and  gneiss  as  irruptive  and  consequently  a  series  to  which  the 
]»rinciples  of  ordinary  stratigra])hical  geoh)gy  do  not  apply. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  it  might  be  concluded  that  lake 
Superior  stratigraphy  below  thy  Keweenawan  is  in  a  greater  state  of 
confasion  than  is  really  the  case,  for  a  closer  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous successions  shows  that  many  appai^ent  discrepancies  are  not  real, 
if  conclusions  are  not  extended  beyond  the  tielcl  studied  in  etu»h  ca«e. 
(Vmfnsion  has  resulted  because  the  conclusions  built  u])  from  a^  study 
of  a  small  pait  of  the  region  have  been  assumed  to  apply  to  the  whole, 
and  because  different  names  are  used  for  the  same  thing.  The  lake 
Superior  region  is  so  large  that  no  one  has  had  or  can  have  a  detailed 
personal  knowledge  of  more  than  a  small  part  of  it. 

I.nnoUKilCAL  CHAKACTKKH  of  azoic,  LArilK>TIA>C,   lirftoNIAX,  KTC. 

Before  going  farther  it  will  be  well  to  summarize  the  lithological 
characters  of  the  pre  Keweenawan  rocks  included  by  the  various  writers 
under  the  terms  a])plied  to  the  different  series  in  different  <listricts, 
although  to  a  certain  ^»xtent  this  will  repeat  the  jueceding  paragraphs. 
It  is  here  much  less  easy  to  make  definite  statements  than  in  the  case  of 
the  lake  Superior  sandstone  and  Keweenawan. 

Azoic,  as  used  by  Foster  and  Whitney  and  those  who  followed  these 
authors,  was  made  to  Include  everything  below  the  Keweenawan,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rocks  which  are  plainly  igneous.  It  covered  con- 
glomerates, (|uartzites,  slates  and  marble,  as  well  as  the  gneisses, 
uiica-s<»hists,  hornblende-schists,  etc.;  that  is,  rocks  which  vary  in 
their  character  from  those  which  are  i>lainly  clastic,  as  conglomerates, 
to  those  which  are  comidetely  crystalline.  The  granites,  syenites, 
greenstones,  greenstone  slates,  iron  ore,  jasper,  etc.,  were  regarded  as 
igneous  rocks,  in  part  contemporaneous  with  and  in  part  newer  than 
the  rocks  of  the  Azoic  system,  all  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  of 
detrital  origin,  but  in  age  earlier  than  the  Keweenawan. 

Laurentian,  as  used  by  most  of  the  earlier  Canadian  geologists,  covers 
tlu^'uiost  of  the  light  colored  gmnites  and  coarse  grained  gneisses.  It 
was  recognized  that  these  rocks  are  rut  by  basic  eruptives.  This  usage 
was  followe<l  by  many  of  the  Anu>ri(»an  geologists  nj)  to  the  time  of 
Brooks,  who  excluded  a  large  part  of  tlie  granite  and  giuMss  from  the 
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Laurentiau,  believing  this  part  to  be  of  later  jige  and  intrunive.  Daw- 
son about  the  lake  of  the  Woods  made  the  ^ame  diBeriiniuatiou. 
Irving,  in  his  la^er  work,  diii'ered  from  those  who  preceded  him  in  that 
he  included  in  the  Laurentian  all  the  thoroughly  crystalline  schists, 
with  some  of  the  obscure  green  schist-conglomerates;  that  ifi,  he  placed 
as  a  part  of  the  Laurentian  a  large  group  of  tinely  schistose  rocks  cut 
by  granite  veins  which  had  heretofore  been  taken  to  be  greatly  meta- 
morphosed detrital  material  and  had  been  placed  in  the  Huronian.  He 
also  regarded  as  belonging  here  many  of  the  fine  grained  crystalline 
schists  of  a  similar  character  on  the  north  shore,  placed  by  the  earlier 
Canadian  geologists  with  the  Huronian.  For  this  Laurentian  increased 
in  magnitude  he  used  the  term  Archean.  Lawson  ^and  the  Profs. 
Winchell  use  the  term  Laurentian  to  cover  practically  the  same  class 
of  rocks  as  the  earlier  Canadian  geologists,  although  Lawson  diiters 
from  them  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  age.  It  was  early  remarked 
by  Macfarlaue  and  later  by  Whittlesey,  Brooks  and  Rominger  that  the 
Laurentian  of  lake  Superior  differs  from  that  system  in  eastern  Canada 
in  containing  no  limestones,  quartzites,  iron  ores,  or  other  rocks  of  the 
plainly  detrital  class.  Brooks  and  Chamberlin  remark  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  lake  Superior  Laurentian  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
eastern  Laurentian  of  Canada. 

The  lake  Superior  Huronian  of  the  larger  number  of  the  Canadian 
geologists  includes  the  quartzites,  slates,  fine  grained  green  seliists, 
all  of  which  are  sometimes  c<inglomeratic,  and  the  pebbles  often  dis- 
torted and  metamorphosed.  It  also  includes  the  mica-schists,  horn- 
blende-schists and  fine  grained  gneisses  bearing  calcite,  with  certain 
ferruginous  schists  and  basic  and  acid  volcanic  products.  The  attitude 
of  the  Huronian  schists  is  either  vertical  or  steeply  inclined.  The  Ani- 
mikie  is  not  included  in  the  Huronian.  On  the  south  shore  Brooks  and 
Pumpelly  in  their  earlier  work  included  in  the  Huronian  all  the  rocks 
in  character  like  those  placed  in  tliis  system  on  the  north  shore,  with 
also  large  areas  of  rocks  the  clastic  character  of  which  is  evident,  such 
as  limestones,  ferruginous  beds,  slates,  graywackes,  etc.,  which  while 
always  tilted  or  gently  folded  have  not  the  schistose  structure  of  the 
Huronian  of  the  north  shore,  but  rather  resemble  the  Animikie.  Later? 
Brooks  placed  as  the  upper  member  of  the  Huronian  large  areas  of 
gneiss  and  granite  which  had  esirlier  been  regarded  as  Laurentian. 
Kominger  went  a  step  farther  and  recognized  in  his  published  report 
on  the  south  shore  the  Huronian  only,  seeing  as  he  did  that  a  part  of 
the  granite-gneiss  certainly  cuts  a  portion  of  the  schistose  rocks  which 
had  been  regarded  as  Huronian.  He  thus  included  in  the  Huronian 
the  granite-gneisses  which  are  equivalent  to  Lawson's  Laurentian,  and 
reverted  to  the  position  of  Foster  and  Whitney,  making  his  Huronian 
the  equivalent  of  their  Azoic,  one  indivisible  system.  In  Rominger's 
later  unpublished  manuscript  he,  however,  distinctly  recognizes  besides 
a  later  intrusive  granite  an  earlier  granite  gneiss  ux)on  which  the  lowest 
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(letritiil  beds  were  deposited,  although  he  nowhere  shites  whether  this 
is  eousidered  Lanrentian  or  not.  Irving  exehides  Jironi  the  Hiironian 
on  the  south  shore  large  areas  of  green  erysts^Uiue  hornblende  schists, 
(chlorite- 8chiRtH  and  green  schist-conglomerat«8  cut  by  granite  veins 
heretofore  called  Huronian;  that  is,  he  included  in  the  Huronian  only 
those  detiital  rocks  the  clastic  character  of  which  is  apparent  or  which 
can  be  traced  into  the  clastic  rocks,  such  as  the  quartzites,  limestones, 
ferruginous  beds,  argillaceous  slates,  the  metamorphic  mica-schists, 
etc.  In  his  Huronian  he  included  the  Animikie  on  the  north  shore, 
placed  above  the  Huronian  by  the  Canadian  geolgists. 

Lawson  abandons  the  term  Huronian  and  divides  the  schistose  rocks 
included  under  this  term  by  the  earlier  Ganadito  geologists  into  two  se- 
ries the  Coutchiching  and  Keewatin.  The  Goutchiching  includes  the 
lowest  rocks  in  contact  with  the  Laurentian  gneisses  and  granites  and 
comprises  mica-schists  and  fine  grained,  evenly  laminated  gneisses^  that 
is,  thoroughly  crystalline  finely  laminated  rocks.  The  Keewatin  includes 
line  grained  green  schists,  both  basic  and  acidic,  with  volcanic  tuffs,  ag- 
glomerates, peculiar  alterediK)nglomerates  with  intersecting  eruptives, 
and  jaspery  iron  ore  beds.  It  does  not  include  the  unaltered  slates, 
gray  wackes  and  ferruginous  beds  of  the  Animikie.  The  x>ositiou  of  the 
Profs.  Winchell  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Lawson,  except  that 
instead  of  using  Goutchiching,  Vermilion  is  used,  and  both  the  Kee- 
watiu  and  Goutchiching  are  held  to  be  inferior  to  aU  of  the  Huronian. 

The  Animikie  includes  the  unaltered,  or  little  altered,  gently  inclined 
or  folded  slates,  gray  wackes,  and  ferruginous  beds  on  the  north  shore 
and  in  northeastern  Minnesota. 

Belonging  to  the  series  designated  by  the  foregoing  terms  are  recog- 
nized by  all  writers  interbedded  and  cutting  basic  and  acid  eruj^tives 
of  various  sorts,  only  in  the'  Animikie  and  in  the  Huronian  of  Irving  the 
acid  eruptives  are  insignificant  in  amount.  Many  of  the  fine  grained 
j^veen  schists,  with  some  exceptions,  in  early  days  regarded  as  much 
metamorphosed  sedimentary  Huronian  rocks,  are  now  considered  by  all  to 
he  much  altered  eruptives,  either  of  surface  or  deep-seated  origin,  their 
present  structure  being  due  to  secondary  causes.  That  acid  eruptive 
material  should  be  found  plentifully  cutting  the  chiatics  series  is  not  at 
all  surprising.  Acid  eruptions  were  abundant  and  widesi)read  in  the 
lake  Superior  region  as  late  as  Keweenawan  time,  as  is  attested  by  the 
original  acid  rocks  of  the  copper-bearing  series,  and  still  more  emphat- 
ically by  the  vast  amount  of  debris  from  felsites,  quai'tz-porphyries,  etc., 
found  in  the  interlaminated  detrital  beds.  That  so  few  acid  dikes  are 
found  in  the  upper  Huronian  of  the  south  shore  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  fact  that  the  acid  eruptives  of  the  Keweenawan  are  mostly  re- 
mote from  the  Marquette,  Menominee,  and  Penokee  series.  A  closer 
study  in  the  future  will  probably  show  in  these  districts  a  greater 
abundance  of  acid  eruptives  than  has  been  supposed.  The  deep-seated 
pipes  and  bosses  formed  by  the  eruptions  of  the  Keweenawan  felsites 
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and  pori)byiies  porliai>s  (trystallizeil  iu  the  toriix  of  gmiiite.  It  may 
well  be  that  Jarge  masses  of  intnisive  granite  may  be  of  Keiieewaiiau 
or  Aiiimikie  age.*  Even  if  this  were  the  ease  ami  there  are  two  epochs 
of  granitic  eruptives  later  than  the  upper  Hiironian  elastics,  this  would 
be  no  evidence  of  the  absence  of  all  ancient  floor  com |)Osed  mainly  of 
granite-gneis8  upon  which  the  oldest  Huronian  has  be^n  deposited, 

ORUilX   OF   TflK   IKON   ORE4. 

Before  taking  up  the  correlation  of  the  pre- Ke ween awan  'lake  Supe- 
rior series,  one  further  point  remains  to  be  considered,  whether  the  iron 
ores  and  associated  rocks  are  eruptive  or  are  sedimentary,  for  upon 
this  point  depends  the  correctness  of  many  structiiral  determinations. 
If,  as  believed  by  Wadsworth  and  Foster  and  Whitney,  the  iron  ore  is 
partly  igneous,  and  by  the  first  named  that  a  part  of  the  ja8i)er  has  tlie 
same  genesis,  they  may  occur  at  any  horizon  up  to  that  of  their  eruption 
and  can  not  be  used  as  guides  iu  working  out  the  structure.  Those  who 
believe  the  iron-bearing  formations  are  sedimentary  have  regaixied  them 
iis  i)ersistent  members,  and  the  striking  and  peculiar  lithological  charac- 
ters of  these  belts  have  furnished  key  horizons  to  which  to  refer  the 
ass(^ciated  elastics. 

Foster  and  Whitney  saw  that  the' masses  of  iron  ore  and  jasper  have 
none  of  the  characteristics  of  vein  deposits,  and  believed  that  the  sup- 
position that  they  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  or  the 
metamoq)hisra  of  bog  ore  is  wholly  inadequate  to  account  for  the 
accumulation  of  such  vast  masses  as  occur,  or  to  explain  the  .relations 
to  the  associated  rocks.  If  not  of  this  origin,  they  could  only  conceive 
that  they  are  igneous.  The  frequent  association  of  the  ore  with  erup- 
tives and  the  fine  banding  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  facts  can 
hai-dly  be  explained  except  by  igneous  action.  These  writers  saw, 
however,  that  when  the  ore  -is  found  in  beds  in  clearly  metamorphic 
strata  having  a  common  bearing  and  inclination  they  must  be  sedimen- 
tary, and  such  deposits  are  regarded  as  having  been  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  ])reviously  formed  igneous  masses  and  their"  present 
association  to  have  resulted  from  aqueous  de])osition,  so '  that  even  i" 
this  case  the  iron  has  an  ignecms  source.  At  the  present  time  fe>v 
would  assert  that  the  iron  ores  are  vein  deposits,  or  the  result  ol 
decomposition  of  pyrites,  or  the  metamorphism  of  bog  ores;  but  there 
are  other  explanations  overiooked  by  Foster  and  Whitney  which  may 
ai)ply  before  being  driven  to  the  igneous  hy])othesi8. 

The  reasons  given  by  Foster  and  Whitney  for  an  igneous  origin  of 
the  ore-bearing  fornuitions  are  of  a  negative  character,  and  the  only 
case  in  whi<*h  positive  evidence  is  given  the  rocks  are  recognized  as 
detritol.  But  Wadsw<»rth  brings  forward  positive  evidence  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  ores.  Many  instances  are  cited  showing  the  way  in  which 
the  jasper  and  ore  have  eruptive  contacts  with  the  associated  schists. 
The  facts,  however,  indicate  the  erni)tive  diameter  of  the  ore  and  jas- 
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per  ouly  if  the  schi{*te  are  of  seilimetitary  origin.  The  investigatious 
of  Irving,  Williams,  and  the  Profs.  Winchell,  as  well  as  our  own  later 
work,  have  shown  that  the  lower  Vermilion  and  lower  Marquette  iron- 
bearing  members  contain  many  schistose  dikes,  and  also  that  in  many 
eases  the  massive  greenst-one  knobs  found  in  these  districts  vary  by 
imperee|)tible  stages  into  the  finely  laminated  schists  associated  with 
the  iron  ore  and  jasper.  The  schists  are,  then,  in  part  at  least,  of  erup- 
tive orij2:in.  Brooks  noted  the  dike-like  character  of  certain  ma^nesian 
schists  associated  with  the  ore  formation,  between  which  and  the  dio- 
ritic  schists,  believed  to  be  of  sedimentary  origin,  it  was  said  to  be 
im)>os8ible  to  drate  the  line.  That  these  well  laminated  schists  should 
not  at  first  be  regarded  as  eruptive  is  natural,  but  the  variation  of 
massive  igneous  rocks  into  those  which  are  well  laminated  as  a  result 
of  dynamic  action  and  metasomatic  changes  is  now  so  well  known  that 
new  eases  of  it  excite  no  surprise.  1  W(mld  by  no  means  assert  that 
all  of  the  schistose  rocks  associated  with  the  iron  ores  and  jaspers  in 
the  Marquette  and  Vermilion  districts  are  of  eruptive  origin,  bnt  this 
is  certainly  the  case  at  many  lot^alities.  This  view  reverses  Wads- 
wortVs  aiul  makes  his  sedimentary  rocks  ernptive  and  his  eruptives 
sedimentary.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  this  position  harmonizes 
Irving's  conclusion  aB  to  the  sedimentary  origin  of  the  ores  and  jaspers 
and  the  point  upon  which  Wadsworth  places  most  emphasis,  that  there 
are  enix>tive  contacts  between  these  ro<^kB  and  the  associated  schists. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  eruptive  theory  has  been  applied  only  to  the 
Marquette  and  Vermilion  jasper  and  ore.  No  one  has  asserted  such  an 
origin  for  the  iron-bearing  horizon  of  the  Penokee  and  Animikie  series. 
This  ia  an  independent  question,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows;  for 
these  formations  probably  occupy  a  higher  position  than  the  lower  Mar- 
quette and  lower  Vermilion  ores.  We  have,  then,  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions: "What  is  the  origin  of  the  iron-ore  formations  of  the  Penokee, 
Animikie,  and  equivalent  iron-bearing  formations?"  and,  secon<l,  **  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  great  masses  of  ore  and  jasper  of  somewhat  irregu- 
lar shape,  apparently  not  continuous  formations,  although  probably  at 
rather  persistent  horizons,  iji  the  Lower  Vermilicm,  Lower  Maniuette, 
Kaministiquia,  and  similar  areas!" 

Uj)on  the  first  of  these  questions  there  is  practically  no  di8])ute.  Tlie 
iron-ore  formation  in  the  Penokee  district  has  been  found  to  exteiui  for 
many  miles  as  a  simple  belt  of  very  uniform  thickness  between  two  read- 
ily recognized  detrital  fonnations,  all  with  a  common  strike  and  dip 
varying  within  very  narrow  limits.  A  precisely  similar  (*ondition  of 
attairs  is  Imfind  in  the  Animikie  district.  These  formations  have  been 
shown  by  later  work  to  have  been  originally  altogether  what  they  still 
are  largely,  thinly  laminated  ini]mrecherty  carbonates  of  iron,  in  every 
way  analogous  to  similar  earthy  carbonates  of  later  geological  periods 
Tlu»  other  forms  of  material  now  associated  with  them,  suc^i  as  jasper, 
Hctinolitic  and  nmgnetitic  schists,  ore  bodies,  ete.,  are  the  consequence 
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of  subsequent  eliaugos.  The  ore  bodies,  for  instsinee,  are  sei'OiKlary 
concentration B,  generally  in  troughs,  due  to  the  action  of  percolating 
water.  The  same  fact«  are  apparent  as  to  the  Upper  Marquette  and 
Upper  Menominee  ores  and  jaspers. 

Jn  the'  case  of  the  iron  formations  of  the  Lower  Marquette,  Lower 
Vermilion,  and  similar  districts  the  (question  can  not  be  so  decisively 
answered.  The  Lower  Marquette  iron-bearing  formation  is  generally, 
if  not  always,  the  uppermost  member  found  in  the  lower  series,  when  ero- 
sion has  not  carried  it  away,  and  therefore  apparently  occupies  a  definite 
horizon,  although  as  the  structure  of  this  district  has  not  been  worked 
out  in  detail  this  <*an  not  be  positively  asserted.  In  the  Vermilion  lake 
district  the  great  masses  of  ore  and  jasper  of  immense  thickness  seem 
to  extend  only  for  a  short  distance  along  the  strike  of  the  rocks,  then 
disappear  and  reapiK»ar  at  intervals  to  the  northeastward  at  Long  lake, 
at  Hunter's  island,  and  other  points,  probably  also  north  of  Port  Arthur 
in  the  Kaministiquia  district.  This  lack  of  persistence  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  fold  or  foldsare  not  horizontal,  but  have  a  varying  pitch. 
The  ore  form  ation  at  the  swells  of  the  pitchin  g  foldi^  may  have  be«n  removed 
by  erosion.  While  it  is  not  i)roved,  it  is  probable  that  the  ore  forma- 
tion is  at  a  definite  horizon,  since  the  diflei-ent  outcrops  appear  to  be  hi 
the  same  part  of  the  series  and  along  the  same  general  line  of  strike 
for  considerable  distances.  These  ore  and  jasper  formations  contain 
abundant  iron  carbonate,  are  interlaminated  with  graphitic  schists  con- 
taining iron  carbonate,  the  graphite  of  which  is  so  abundant  and  widely 
disseminated  in  minute  particles  that  it  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be 
other  than  of  organic  origin,  and  from  these  forms  there  are  gradations 
to  the  other  forms  of  rock  found  in  the  iron -bearing  formation.  In  the 
deeper  workings  of  some  of  the  larger  mines  of  the  Marquette  and  Me- 
nominee districts,  the  ore  bears  much  residual  carbonate  of  iron  and 
also  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  At  Iron  Mountain  and 
Metropolitan  the  iron  formation  grades  downward  by  insensible  de- 
grees into  the  limest«(me.  All  of  these  points,  and  the  remarkable  lith- 
ological  likenesses  between  the  phases  of  ro(?k8  ftmnd  at  these  horizons 
and  those  occurring  in  the  iron  formations  of  the  Penokee  and  Animikie, 
dem<mstrably  of  detrital  origin,  are  cited  as  evidence  that  these  ores 
are  derived  from  an  originall^^  impure  cherty  carbonate  of  iron.  A 
study  of  the  Venmilion  iron  ibrmation  by  N.  H.  and  II.  V.  Winchell 
has  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  of  direct  chemical  detrital 
origin  rather  than  derived  from  an  iminire  cherty  carbonate.  Which 
of  these  views  is  the  correct  one  does  not  concern  the  xnesent  question, 
for  if  the  ore-bearing  formation  is  detrital  it  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
|)oses  of  stratigrai)liy.  We  thus  have  in  favor  of  an  origin  for  these 
lower  ore  formations  similar  to  those  of  the  Penokee  and  Animikie  a 
large  amount  of  i>08itive  evidence,  while  the  only  adverse  positive  facts 
are  those  cited  by  Wadsworth,  and  these,  as  has  already  been  said,  may 
be  brought  into  accordance  with  the  sedimentary  theory  by  consider- 
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ing  ttie  schistose  rocks  }iaving  eruptive  contacts  witl^  the  ores  and  jas 
pers  as  the  intrusives,  which  in  many  cai^es  they  denion^strably  are.  In 
his  most  recent  pajier  Wadsworth  himself  suggests  that  the  supposed 
eruptive  jaiSi^er  and  ore  may  be  ''  truly  fragniental,  their  present  rehv 
tioDs  being  due  to  sedimentary  and  chemical  action  4)nd  the  squeezing 
together  of  the  jaspilite  and  schist." 

It  was  suggested  by  Brooks  that  the  ore  deposits  of  the  New  Eng- 
land-Sagiaaw  range  and  of  the  lake  Superior  mine  in  the  Marquette 
district  are  secondary  concentrations  due  to  the  removal  of  silica  and 
the  dex>osition  of  iron  oxide.  The  same  position  wa«  taken  by Rominger 
for  the  entire  Marquette  district.  Later  £  have  shown  that  it  is  a  general 
truth  for  the  lake  Superior  jegion  that  the  iron  ore  deposits  are  second- 
ary concentrations,  produced  by  downward  percolating  waters  along 
the  paths  of  great  water  channels,  and  particularly  at  places  where  the 
waters  are  converged  by  tilted  impervious  basement  formations. 

THE  BA8IC  EKUPTIVK8  AND  STRATIGRAPHY. 

At  one  other  point  the  problem  of  lake  Superior  stratigraphy  has 
been  made  more  difficult  by  certain  of  the  geologists  than  was  neces- 
sary. The  diabases,  diorites,  and  gabbros  were  by  several  writers  in 
early  days  regarded  as  metamorphic  sedimentary  rocks.  Logan,  Mur- 
ray, and  Foster  and  Whitney  are  notable  exceptions.  Partly  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  fact  came  the  minute  subdivision  of  the  Marquette, 
Menominee,  Penokee,  and  other  series.  All  now  regarding  these  rocks 
as  intrusives,  the  facts  that  they  are  often  in  boss-like  masses,  and  when 
interleaved  do  not  necessarily  continue  for  any  considerable  distance, 
present  no  difficulty;  while  a  great  formation  like  the  Upper  Slate  of 
the  Penokee  and  Marquette  districts  is  left  as  a  whole  rather  than  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  members  separated  by  layers  of  greenstone. 
Also'it  is  now  known  that  the  "  dioritic  schists  "  are  ancient  eruptives, 
in  part  contemporaneous  and  interbedded  with  the  sedimentary  rocks. 
The  volcanic  character  of  these  rocks  was  suggested  by  Foster  and 
Whitney,  and  their  igneous  origin  was  appreciated  by  Kominger.  Later 
investigations  by  Wadsworth  and  Williams,  with  the  microscope,  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  intrusions  of  the  diabases,  gabbros,  and  diorites,  as  suggested  by 
Bominger,  Wadsworth,  and  Merriam,  havji  oftentimes  had  an  important 
influence  upon  the  structure  of  the  sedimentary  beds,  although  Rom- 
inger  holds  that  the  folding  is  primarily  due  to  the  intrusive  granite. 
Strong  and  Konlinger  also  suggested,  in  the  St.  Louis  river  district, 
that  the  eruptives  were  the  pipes  which  furnished  the  outflows  of  Ke 
weenawan  time.  This  idea  is  not  only  plausible  for  this  district,  but 
is  probably  true  for  the  entire  lake  Superior  region.  A  closer  study  will 
probably  demonstrate  that  the  freslier  eruptives  in  both  the  upper  and 
lower  Huronian,  including  the  great  intrusive  beds  of  the  Animikie,  are 
really  Keweenawan  in  age.   Also  the  numerous  dikes  of  like  character 
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cutting  the  fiuidameatol  complex  doubtless  represent  iu  other  series 
the  same  uiaDifestation  of  igneous  activity. 

UNCOXFOKMITY  AT  BASE  OF  CLASTIC  SRKIES. 

In  attempting  to  determine  how  far.  the  different  views  held  as  to  lake 
Superior  stratigraphy  are  ideally  in  harmony,  it  is  de^sirable  to  have,  if 
possible,  as  starting  planes  upper  and  lower  horizons.  From  the  pre- 
ceding  pages  it  is  evident  that  for  the  first  of  these  we.  have  the  base 
of  the  Keweenawan.  Nearly  all  are  agreed  that  below  this  series  is  a 
break  more  or  less  considerable,  and  all  are  agreed  that  it  is  a  recog- 
nizable plane.  It  ai)]>ear8  to  the  writer  that  the  evidence  shows  the 
existence  of  another  general  plane  for  lihe  lake  Superior  region  at 
the  horizon  elsewhere  defined  fis  separating  the  Archean  from  the 
Algonkian — that  is,  the  plane  between  the  basement  granite-gneiss- 
schist  complex  and  the  overlying  clastic  series  with  their  equivalent 
crystallines.  The  failure  generally  to  recognize  this  plane  is  due  t(»  the 
fact  that  the  banded  and  contorted  gneiss,  which  is  the  most  prominent 
rock  of  the  basal  complex,  does  not  differ  greatly  inlithological  char- 
acter from  areas  of  later  granite-gneiss  which  have  intruded  the  elas- 
tics. This  later  granite-gneiss  is,  however,  usually  somewhat  nearer 
the  normal  form  of  an  eruptive  rock,  not  having  suffered  so  many  vicis- 
situdes in  its  briefer  history.  Those  whose  attention  has  been  mainly 
directed  to  the  contact  i)henomena  of  the  intrusive  granite-gneisses 
have  generally  refused  to  believe  in  an  earlier  granite-gneiss,  although 
reiiognizing,  at  least  in  some  cases,  that  the  lowest  detrital  rocks  bear 
numerous  fragments  of  a  granite- gneiss.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
whose  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  unconformities,  as  indicated 
by  basal  contacts  and  other  phenomena  between  the  basal  complex  and 
the  clastic  series,  have  sometimes  been  disinclined  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  important  areas  of  granite-gneiss  which  are  intrusiv^es  later 
than  the  clastic  series,  (tenerally,  in  the  districts  which  have  been 
studied  by  individual  writers  the  phenomena  of  the  one  class  are  eon- 
spi<mous  while  those  of  the  other  class  are  unimportant  or  jierhaps 
lacking  altogether.  Naturally  this  has  engendered  an  inclination  in 
ea<!h  observer  to  conclude  that  the  relations  which  have  strongly  im- 
pressed him  are  true  of  the  entire  lake  Superior  region. 

Bell  and  Selwyn  find  no  evidence  of  discordance  between  their  Lau- 
rentian  and  Huronian.  Bell,  in  1873,  says  the  distinctitm  between  the 
Laurentian  and  Huronian  is  chiefly  of  a  lithological  charatiter,  while 
Selwyn,  iu  1883,  states  that  he  can  give  no  better  reaJ^on  for  supposing 
that  certain  sets  of  beds  belong  to  the  Laurentian  and  others  to  the 
Huronian  than  a  (considerable  difference  in  lithological  character,  the 
former  being  essentially  granitoid,  gneissic,  and  feldspathic,  while  the 
latter  is  quart zose,  hornblendic,  schistose,  and  slaty. 

There  is,  however,  nuu*h  evi<lence  that  the  plane  between  the  Algon- 
kian  and  Archean  is  definitely  fixed  over  much  of  the  lake  Superior 
region  by  a  great  unconformity. 
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That  below  the  Cherty  Liiuestoiie  of  the  Penokee  series  there  is  a 
^reat  physical  break  would,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  at  present 
known,  be  hardly  doubted  by  anyone.  The  cherty  limestone,  forming 
a  single  line  of  outcrops,  although  not  continuous,  now  rests  upon 
granite,  now  upon  gneiss,  now  ui^on  the  green  crystiilline  schists. 
The  granite  is  definitely  known  to  l)e  later  than  the  schists  because  it 
intricately  intrudes  them,  but  it  never  intersects  the  cherty  limestone. 
This  basement  is  clearly  «  complex  upon  which  the  limestone  has 
been  deposited.  , 

Turning  now  to  the  Marquette  district:  Uncontbrmable  contacts 
have  been  found  at  many  localities,  but  here  the  clastic  series  are 
foldiKl,  and  certain  of  the  contacts  between  the  cla8ti(*.s  and  crystalline 
copplex,  6y  overlapping,  are  below  upper  members  of  the  clastic  series 
rather  than  truly  basal  contacts.  Of  the  two  localities  edited  by  Brooks 
for  the  unconfcn^mity  between  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian,  that  at 
Kepublie  mountain  is  clearly  between  the  lower  part  of  the  Marquette 
seiies^and  the  granite-gneiss  schist  complex,  while  that  at  Plumbago 
creek,  in  the  L'Anse  district,  is  certainly  below  a  high  horizon.  Of  the 
many  localities  cited  by  Eominger  and  Irving  in  which  there  are  con- 
tacts between  the  granite-gneiss-schist  complex  and  the  overlying  clas- 
tics,  if  Brooks's  succession  be  accepted,  several  belong  well  down 
in,  if  not  actually  at,  the  base  of  the  Marquette  series.  At  these 
contacts  the  elastics  are  generally  conglomerates,  built  up  chiefly 
of  the  debris  of  the  underlying  rocks,  and  oftentimes  so  thoroughly 
cemented  as  closely  to  resemble  them  and  to  leml  to  the  conclusion,  if 
not  carefully  examined,  that  there  is  a  real  transition  between  the 
clastic  and  crystalline  rocks.  As  already  indicated,,  this  was  at  first 
Bominger's  opinion,  and  the  apparent  transition  was  taken  to  indicate 
a  gradual  metamorphism  from  the  conglomerates  to  the  granite  or 
schists  a«  the  case  might  be.  But  Rominger's  later  studies  led  him  to 
see,  as  tlid  also  Irving,  that  the.se  ba^al  conglomerates  are  recomi)Osed 
rocks  resting  upon  an  earlier  formed  crystalline  and  often  granitic  base. 
In  the  Menominee  district  Brooks,  Rominger,  and  Irving  all  hold  that 
cont>acts  are  found  between  very  low,  or  the  lowest  members  of  the 
clastic  series  and  the  granite- gneiss  complex,  the  relations  being  those 
of  profound  unconformity.  The  actual  contact  described  by  Smyth 
(too  late  to  summarize. in  the  literature)  between  the  lowest  formation 
of  the  lower  Marquette  and  the  granite-gneiss  at  Republic  mountain 
is  the  clearest  case  on  the  south  shon*.  Here  is  a  basal  conglomerate 
containing  numerous  water- worn  bowlders  and  pebbles  of  granite,  rest- 
ing directly  upon  the  granite  from  which  the  fragments  are  derived. 

As  shown  by  Irving,  the  magnitude  of  the  break  in  the  Penokee, 
Marquette,  and  Menominee  districts  is  not  lessened  whether  the  under- 
lying s<*hist,  gneiss,  and  granite  are  igneous  or  sedimentary,  for  they 
had  reached  their  present  crystiilline  condition  before  the  overlying 
rocks   were  deposited  upon   them,  a  condition  which   a  part   or  all 
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could  not  have  faiul  as  snrface  rocks;  aaid  which  ahowK,  whether  ig^e* 
oiiK  oi*  a4|ueous,  profound  induced  structuren  and  deep  ei*osion,  and 
therefore  a  system  of  rocks  which  had  an  intricate  history  before  the 
elastics  were  deposited.  In  this  connet-tion  the  physical  break  at  the 
base  of  the  Animikie  and  its  equivalents  is  not  cited,  because  thin 
series  <K*cupies  a  higher  {lositiou  than  the  series  overlying  the  break 
just  considered. 

As  further  evidence  for  a  great  physical  break  between  the  base- 
ment complex  aiidtbe  lowest  overlying  elastics  are  cited  by  Brooks  and 
Irving  (1)  the  strong  contrast  in  the  lithological  characters  of  the  two, 
the  fundamental  complex  being  thoroughly  crystalline,  while  the  over- 
lying rocks  are  mainly  plainly  detrital,  or  such  as  may  have  been 
derived  from  iletritals;  (13)  the  fact  that  the  complex  is  cut  by  very 
numerous  granite  dikes,  which  are  but  rarely  found  in  the  elastics; 
and  (3)  their  general  field  relations,  the  complex  having  most  ob- 
waire  structures  and  very  great  variability  in  strike  and  tip,  while 
the  da-stics  are  less  intricately  folded/showing  that  the  older  series 
has  been  subjected  to  orographic  movements  prior  to  the  newer. 

As  before  stated,  Brooks,  li<mi in ger,  and  Irving — the  three  who  have 
done  the  most  detailed  and  continuous  work  on  the  south  shore — had 
j^t  the  outset  different  ojiinions  as  to  the  relations  of  the  elastics  to  a 
basement  granite-gneiss,  but  they  all  came  to  the  same  final  conclu- 
sion, that  between' the  two  is  a  great  structural  break.  Pumpelly  and 
Chamberlin,  who  have  also  done  much  general  work  in  this  region, 
agree  with  this  conclusion.  While  this  is  true,  all  of  these  writers  do 
not  agree  in  every  district  as  to  the  position  at  which  this  plane  is 
found. 

Whether  the  physical  break  which  exists  below  the  clastic  series 
on  the  south  shore  is  paralleled  by  a  widespread  unconformity  on  the 
nortli  shore  is  less  certain,  although  such  an  unconformity  is  found 
locally.  Lawson,  who  has  done  the  most  work  in  this  region,  maintains 
that  between  the  Keewatin  and  Coutchiching  a  profound  physical 
change  took  plac^e  in  the  con<litions  of  deposition,  consequent  upon 
which  are  great  differences  in  lithological  characters  and  a  prevalent 
more  crystalline  condition  in  the  inferior  series.  lie  also  describes 
c<mglomerates  in  two  places  at  the  base  of  the  Keewatin  which  bear 
both  granitic  fragments  and  fragments  from  the  Coutchiching.  From 
these  fact^  Lawson  believes  that  there  is  a  real  unconformity  be- 
tween the  two  series,  although  at  the  present  time  they  have  been  so 
squeezed  together  and  secondary  structures  formed  as  to  be  usually 
in  apparent  conformity,  and  the  separation  in  mapping  is  based  for 
the  most  part  upon  lithological  grcmnds.  Lawson,  however,  believes 
that  the  Cout^'hiching  is  a  bedded  sedimeutarv  series,  rather  than  a 
])artof  the  basal  conii>lcx,  as  here  defined.  If  this  be  true, this  uncon- 
formity docs  not  bear  on  the  question  under  discussion. 

ruinpelly  and  Smyth,  who  have  recently  made  a  rather  extended  trip 
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iu  western  Ontario,  acquiesce  in  Lawsou'8  conclusion  In  90  far  as  the 
uiiconfownity  is  concerned,  but  difter  from  Lawsou  in  that  tht^y  find  a 
great  structural  discordance  between  the  b.isal  clastic  series  east  of 
Kainy  lake  and  a  fundamental  (M>mplQX  consisting  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  schist,  while  finding  the  superinduced  foliation  of  both  series 
parallel. 

In  Minne^sota  the  Profs.  Winc^hell,  althougli  recognizing  the  plane 
between  the  elastics  and  crystallines  as  a  boundary  between  two  groups 
of  rocks,  maintain  conformity  and  gradations,  although  Alexander 
Winchell  suggests  that  it  is  a  possibility  that  the  apparent  conformity 
is  superinduced  by  subse(iucnt  dynamic  action. 

The  probability  of  an  unconformity  here  follows  from  the  same  line 
of  reasoning  as  that  ai)plied  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and  Eainy  lake 
districts,  and  is  ftirther  indicated  by  the  descriptions  of  conglomerates 
at  Saganaga  and  Ep*silon  lakes  in  northeastern  Minnesota  by  Alex. 
Winchell.  In  the  published  note-books  these  conglomerates  are 
described  and  tigured  as  sharply  separat<Hl  from  the  underlying  syenite 
and  containing  rounded  i>ebbles  of  it,  although  it  is  said  the  conglom- 
erates Were  not  lai<l  down  on  the  solidified  syeni.te.  Later  these  occur- 
rences are  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  syenite  and  gneiss  are  of  sedi- 
mentary origin,  being  completely  metamorphosed.  However,  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  understand  the  descriptions  well  enough  to  be  certain  that 
these  so  called  conglomerates  are  not  really  due  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
lat^r  irruptive  syenite,  as  Avas  suggested  by  Winchell  himself.  In  the 
earlier  work  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Snperior  done  by  Bell,  no  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  the  fine  grained  elastics  and  the  crystalline 
schistose  rocks,  although  it  is  not  improbable  that  closer  work  will  make 
it  iK)ssible  to  extend  the  structural  subdivisions  of  Piunpelly  and  Smyth. 
Macfarlane  noted  that  the  squeezed  Iluronian  slate  conglomerates  fre- 
quently contain  granite  fragments,  although  he  did  not  consider  them 
to  be  of  sedimentary  origin.  Herrick  found  in  his  schistose  group  on 
Michipicoten  bay  basement  conglomerates,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  like 
the  granite  below,  although  the  relations  between  the  granite  and 
schists  are  smjh  as  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  granite  had  been  intruded 
beneath  the  schist.  Dawson  (Sir  William),  Logan,  and  Bell  all  mention 
granite  and  gneiss  fragments  in  the  Original  Ilirronian  east  of  lake 
Superior,  and  Logan  clearly  believed  the  two  to  be  unconformable. 
Irving  found  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  this  unconformity.  Recent 
work  of  Pumpelly  and  myself  has  shown  that  the  lowest  member  of 
the  Original  Hurouian,  as  mapped  by  Logan,  rests  with  a  great  uncon- 
formity upon  the  basement  complex,  the  Lauren tian  of  Logan.  Sel  wyn, 
although  thinking  the  Iluronian  and  Laurentian  conformable,  states 
that  Laurentian  pebbles  occnr  in  the  Huronian. 

As  shown  in  another  pla<5e,  the  gradation  described  by  the  Profs. 
Winchell  in  northea«teni  Minnesota,  and  which  appears  to  occur  in 
other  pla<5e8,  is  wholly  consistent  with  a  real  structural  break  between 
Bull.  80 la 
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the  basal  complex  and  the  elastics.  When  a  clastic  series  grades  down 
into  a  crystalline  one,  this  may  be  caused  by  progressive  metamorphism, 
by  contact  action  of  a  subsequent  intrusive^  or  by  later  folding,  which 
destroys  the  original  bedding  oLboth  series  and  i)roduces  a  common 
secondary  structure,  at  the  same  time  causing  the  newer  series  to  assume 
a  crystalline  character.  Such  induced  contbrmity  and  transition  are  the 
more  likely  to  occur  when  the  materials  of  the  newer  series  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  older,  and,  as  shown  b}'  Pumpelly,  will  be  particularly 
likely  to  be  perfect  when  the  earlier  series  has  suffered  atmospheric  dis- 
integration before  the  deposition  of  the  lat^r.  Future  study  may  show 
still  other  causes  of  gradations  between  unconformable  series. 

Evidently  uortli  and  ea«t  of  lake  Superior  we  are  not  without  posi- 
tive evidence  that  a  great  physical  break  o<icurs  at  certain  points 
between  an  ancient  granite-gneiss  schist  complex  and  the  clastic  series, 
which,  however,  arc  often  cut  by  recent  intrusive  granite-gneisses.  Also' 
at  many  localities  in  which  an  unconformity  has  not  been  positively 
shown  the  evidence  at  hand  points  in  this  direction.  AVheu  the  condi- 
tions are  considered  which  are  necessary  to  produce  an  unconformity 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  one  can  really  be  of  a  local  nature.  Thus  while 
it  cau  not  be  asserted  that  a  universal  structural  break  north  and  east 
of  lake  Superior  exists  between  the  Algonkian  and  Archean,  there  is 
a  probability  that  such  is  the  ca^se. 

The  foregoing  evidence  combined  gives  a  strong  case  of  probability 
for  a  general  structural  break  in  the  lake  Superior  region  between  the 
lowest  clastic  series  and  a  basement  crystalline  complex.  However,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  certain  of  the  contacts,  cited  as  showing  this  un- 
conformity, although  unquestionably  beneath  the  lowest  clastic  series 
for  particular  districts,  may  be  at  higher  stratigraphical  positions  than 
the  base  of  the  lowest  clastic  series  of  the  whole  lake  Superior  region. 
Before  the  question  of  a  break  at  this  position  can  be  considered  as  set- 
tled beyond  all  question  for  the  entire  lake  Superior  region  much 
more  detailed  mapping  must  be  done.  However,  the  existence  of  this 
break  for  many  districts  is  so  strongly  supported,  Ihat  it  gives  for  the 
present  the  best  available  guidance  as  to  one  fixed  horizon  for  compar- 
isons of  the  rock  series  of  the  different  districts.  The  recognition  of  this 
break  does  not  imply  that  the  lowest  clastic  scries  at  certain  localities 
are  not  penetrated  by,  and  now  restui)on,  intrusive  granite-gneiss,  but 
in  such  cases  the  evidence  of  this  break,  if  it  once  existed,  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

We  have,  then,  for  structural  work  two  starting  planes,  the  base  of  the 
Keweeiiawau  aiul  the  base  of  the  elastics,  included  between  which  are 
the  larger  part  of  the  series  of  rocks  placed  in  the  Huronian  by  the 
earlier  Canadian  geologists,  the  Animikie,  Lawson's  Keewatin  the  Profs. 
Winchell's  Keewatin  and  Animikie,  Irving's  Huronian,  and  perhaps  in 
part  the  Profs.  Wincfhells"  Vermilion  and  Lawson's  (ioutchiching. 
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rCONt'ORMlTY  WITHIN  CLASTIC  SKKIB8. 
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It  is  believed  that  many  of  the  ftirther  difficulties  as  to  correlation  in 
the  districts  about  lake  Superior  have  arisen  from  the  failure  to  recog- 
nize a  third  physical  break  which  has  a  very  wide,  if  not  universal, 
extent  in  this  I'egion.  The  early  Canadian  geologists  found  a  break  at 
the  base  of  the  Animikie,  and  while  this  series  was  first  placed  with 
the  Huronian,  the  fact  that  unconformably  below  it  was  another  series 
which  also  i*esembled  the  Huronian  led  the  later  Canadian  geologists 
to  exclude  the  entire  Animikie  from  the  Huropian,  and  they  have  thus 
restricted  the  term  in  this  district  to  the  pre- Animikie  Huronian  rocks. 
The  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  geologists  include  in  the  Huronian  the 
equivalents  of  both  the  Animikie  and  pre- Animikie  Huronian,  and  while 
facts  were  clearly  contained  in  their  reports  pointing  to  a  discordance 
within  the  rocks  referred  to  the  Huronian  no  attempt  was  made  to 
curry  these  facts  to  their  conclusion  and  to  subdivide  the  series.  But  as 
early  as  1883  Irving  saw  that  there  is  a  series  of  green  schists  and 
schist-eonglomerates  which  must  rest  discordantly  below  other  rocks 
recognized  as  Huronian,  as  shown  by  their  attitude  and  degree  of  crys- 
tallization, as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  they  had  yielded  fragments  t<) 
the  newer  formations.  As  a  consequence  of  this  he  was  led  to  exclude 
from  the  Huronian  these  lower  schists,  which  had  before  been  every- 
where accepted  as  Huronian.  Lawson,  in  1886,  saw  that  his  Keewatin 
series  is  fundamentally  different  from  parts  of  the  original  Huronian, 
and  especially  from  the  Animikie  series,  and  was  led  to  refer  it  to  the 
Huronian  series  only  doubtfully;  at  the  same  tim^  he  saw  that  the 
Keewatin  is  like  the  Dor6  river  series  at  the  east  end  of  lake  Superior, 
and  suggested  that  possibly  Logan  and  Murray  had  placed  in  the 
Huronian  two  discordant  series.  Alexander  Winchell,  in  his  last 
paper,  which  appeared  almost  simult^ineously  with  his  death,  annoimced* 
definitely  that  two  series  had  been  confounded  in  the  Huronian. 

We  will  now  consider  the  evidence  for  a  physical  break  within  the 
rocks  which  have  generally  been  referred  to  the  Huronian. 

Evidence  of  this  break  in  the  Marquette  district  was  first  noticed  by 
Foster  and  by  Foster  and  Whitney,  who  found  over  the  ore  horizon  at 
what  has  since  become  the  Republic  mine,  and  one  or  two  other  locali- 
ties, a  conglomerate  bearing  fragments  of  the  ore,  jasper,  and  other  rocks 
associated  with  the  iron  ore.  It  was  next  noted  by  Kimball,  who 
mentions  beds  of  specular  conglomerate.  Credner  describes,  over  the 
iron  formation  at  Michigamme  mine,  a  conglomerate,  the  fragments 
of  jasper  and  quartz  being  in  an  iron  and  quartz  base.  Brooks 
describes  the  upper  quartzite  of  Republic  mountain  and  that  at  the 
New  England  mine  as  a  conglomerate  containing  fragments  of  ore. 
By  Rominger  the  break  was  noticed  at  so  many  places  that  he  re- 
marked that  above  the  iron-bearing  rock  is  generally  a  very  coarse 
quartzite  conglomerate  which  often  has  the  character  of  a  coarse- 
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graineil  ferrugiaous  qiiartzite,  the  fragments  of  wlBWl  are  cbieiiy  ore, 
jasper  and  quartz.  Tlds  occurrence  is  so  general  as  to  suggest  to  this 
author  that  great  disturbances  not  of  a  local  extent  must  have  occurred 
at  the  end  of  the  era  of  iron  sediments.  Wadsworth  says  that  these 
conglomerates  mark  old  water-worji  beaches  after  the  jasper  and  ore 
were  in  situ  in  nearly  their  present  condition.  Believing  in  the  eruptive 
origin  of  these  rocks,  Wailsworth  did  not  regard  the  conglomerates  as 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  more  than  a  single  series.  Recently  this 
author  has  changed  his  opinion  in  this  particular.  Irving  recognized 
the  break,  and  the  iiagments  included  in  the  conglomeriite  overlying 
the  iron  belt  are  said  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  jaspery  and  chalce- 
donic  material  in  its  i)resent  condition  before  the  formation  of  the  upper 
quartzite.  Lately  the  break  was  noticed  by  the  Profs.  WincheJl,  and 
N.  H.  Winchell  regarded  it  as  so  great  that  the  rocks  above  the  break 
were  provisionally  referred  to  the  Potsdam.  The  writer  has  described 
the  brciik  a«  of  universal  extent  and  as  representative  of  a  great  uncon- 
formity, for  the  banded  and  contorted  jasper  and  ore  are  found  to  abut 
perpendicularly  against  a  quartzite  bearing  abundant  iiagments  of  the 
uiuierlying  formation,  which  are  in  exactly  the  condition  there  found. 
The  lower  series  is  a  semicrystalline,  much  folded  one,  while  the  upper 
series  has  usually  not  become  crystalline  nor  closely  folded.  Before  the 
upper  series  was  deposited  the  lower  series  was  folded  and  truncated. 

It  is,  then,  plain  that  in  the  Marquette  district,  within  the  rocks  which 
have  heretofore  been  referred  to  the  Huronian,  are  two  series.  Below 
the  break  which  separates  them  are  the  lower  quartzite  of  Brooks,  the 
associated  novacuUte  and  limestone,  and  the  lower  ore-bearing  forma- 
tion, including  the  hematitic,  magnetitic,and  actinolitic  schists  and  jas- 
pers, wliich  contain  the  larger  number  of  great  mines.  Above  the  phys- 
ical break  are  Brooks's  upper  quartzite,  the  base  of  which  is  generally 
the  conglomerate  already  described.  Over  the  upper  quartzite  follow 
the  black  slates,  sometimes  carbonaceous,  gray  wackes,  and  mica-schists, 
together  of  great  thickness,  and  occupying  an  area  as  large  as  or  larger 
tiian  the  Lower  Marquette  series.  In  these  upper  slates,  apparently  at 
rather  persistent  horizons,  are  locally  belts  of  chert  and  iron  carlxniate 
associated  with  ore  bodies  of  considerable  size.  These  ores  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  very  different  character  from  those  which  occur  in  the  lower  ore 
formation. 

In  the  Menominee  district  as  evidence  in  favor  of  a  physical  break 
within  the  clastic  series  are  the  conglomerates  described  by  Brooks  at 
the  Pine  and  Poplar  rivers  district,  and  in  the  Commonwealth  section. 
At  the  first  is  found  conglomeratic  quartz-schists,  cont*iijiingmicacex)us 
iron  and  magnetite;  in  the  second  are  included  conglomeratic  quartz- 
schists,  containing  pebbles  of  white  quartz  (chert)  and  jasper.  Simi- 
lar jasper  conglomerates  have  been  found  by  Pumpelly  and  the  writer 
over  the  ore  at  (tertain  of  the  mines.  The  relations  here  are,  then,  ex- 
actly like  those  iu  the  Marquette  district.    Also,  the  structural  break 
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iiidieated  by  these  coiiglojiuuato.s  is  sin)p(>rto(l  by  Brooks's  mnj or  di- 
visions of  the  Menominee  rocks.  His  inferior  Huronian  comprises  tlie 
lower  quartzite  of  great  thickness,  a  great  marble  formation,  and  the 
great  iron-ore  horizon,  consisting  of  magnetitic,  hematitic,  Jind  jaspery 
schistaS,  with  deposits  of  iron  ore.  In  this  formation  are  the  Norway, 
Qninnesec,  Ludington,  Chapin  mines,  etc.  Brooks's  middle  Huronian, 
presumably  above  th^  unconformity,  includes  quartzites,  clay-slates, 
and  obscure  soft  schists.  Within  thCv^^e  soft  slates  is  the  upper  iron- 
bearing  horizon,  including  such  mines  as  tlie  Commonwealth,  those  at 
Crystal  falls,  etc. 

In  thePenokee  district  this  unconformity  is  represented  by  the  basal 
conglomerates  of  the  Quartz-Slate  member,  containing  numerous  frag- 
ments of  chert  and  a  few  of  jasper,  which  were  in  their  x)resent  condition 
when  derived  from  the  Cherty  Limestone  and  Iron-bearing  members. 
The  lower  series  is  now  represented  by  the  Cherty  Limestone  member 
alone,  while  the  upper  series  includes  the  Quartz  Slate,  Iron-bearing, 
and  Upper- Slate  members. 

That  there  is  a  similar  unconformity  within  the  clastic  series  between 
the  Lower  Vermilion,  Hunters  island,  and  Lower  Kaministiquia  series 
and  the  conglomerates  at  these  places  bearing  abundant  material 
derived  both  from  the  ore-bearing  formation  and  from  the  green  schists, 
is  inferred  because  the  water- worn  fragments  of  schist,  jasper,  and  ore 
are  in  precisely  the  same  condition  in  the  conglomerates  that  they  are 
in  their  original  position.  In  none  of  these  jjlaces  have  actual  contacts 
been  described.  The  unconformity  is  further  indicated  in  the  Vermilion 
lake  district  by  a  strongly  developed  schistose  structure  in  a  nearly 
vertical  position  in  the  Lower  Vermilion  series,  while  the  overlying  con- 
glomerates at  places  on  the  islands  of  Vermilion  lake  are  found  to  be 
gently  folded. 

The  work  of  the  Profs.  Winchell  also  gives  evidence  of  this  uncon- 
formity. N.  H.  Winchell,  in  tracing  the  flat-lying  Animikie  series  to 
the  westward  from  Gunflint  lake,  finds  that  it  becomes  more  steeply  in- 
clined and  takes  on,  at  times,  a  slaty  cleavage.  It  is  traced  as  far  as 
Agamok  lake,  near  the  great  Ogishki  conglomerate,  and  the  latter  is 
consequently  placed  with  the  Animikie.  To  these  statements  Alexander 
Winchell  agrees  so  far  as  to  Agamok  lake,  but  places  the  Ogishki  con- 
glomerate as  a  part  of  the  Lower  Vermilion  series,  for  he  traces  this  con- 
glomerate all  the  way  to  Vermilion  lake  and  he  recognizes  no  break  be- 
tween the  Vermilion  lake  conglomerate  iand  the  Lower  Vermilion.  Tak- 
ing the  jjositive  evidence  given  by  Profs.  Winchell  and  disregarding 
their  partial  conclusions,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  gra- 
dation and  actual  continuity  between  the  flat-lying  Animikie  and  the 
conglomerates  with  a  vertical  superinduced  structure  at  Ogishki  and 
Vermilion  lakes.  That  between  the  Animikie  and  the  Lower  Vermilion 
there  is  a  great  physical  break  is  now  denied  by  no  one,  and  if  the  fore- 
going reasoning  is  true,  it  shows  that  this  break  is  a  continuation  of 
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the  one  between  the  Lower  Vermilion  and  the  Upper  Vermilion  which 
bears  fragments  of  the  lower  series.  The  only  published  detailed  suc- 
cession of  the  Vermilion  series  is  that  by  Willis.  His  chloritic  schists 
and  jasper  (i,  ii,  and  iii)  belong  in  the  lower  series,  while  his  con- 
glomerate and  black  clay-slate  (v  and  vii)  belong  in  the  upper  series. 
The  position  of  the  magnetitic  quartzite  (iv)  is  uncertain,  while  the 
quartz-diorite  (Vi)  is  probably  an  eruptive  rock. 

It  has  been  long  well  known  that  near  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  the 
Auimikie  and  underlying  Kaministiquia  series  are  unconformable. 
McKellar,  who  tor  many  years  has  been  familiar  with  this  district,  has 
proved  this  conclusively.  The  rock  series  here  unconformably  underlying 
the  Animikie  are  identical  with  the  Vermilion  lake  iron-bearing  series. 
Considering  the  foregoing  evidence  and  the  complete  likeness  of  this 
lower  series  with  that  bearing  iron  at  Vermilion  lake,  it  can  no  longer 
be  doubted  that  there  is  a  great  physical  break  between  the  Animikie 
and  Lower  Vermilion  series  in  northeastern  Minnesota,  although  the 
equivalenceof  the  Animikie  and  Upper  Vermilionmay  yet  be  maintained. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  difference  of  opinion  has  been  sharp  as  to 
the  equivalence  or  nonequivalence  of  the  Animikie  with  the  Vermilion 
lake  and  equivalent  iron-bearing  series.  Il'ving  has  maintained  that 
the  Animikie  series  in  its  lithological  character  is  like  the  Penokee  and 
Marquette,  these  like  the  Vermilion,  and  therefore  the  Animikie  in  all 
probability  the  equivalent  of  Penokee,  Marquette,  and  Vermilion. 
Alex.  Winchell,  having  visited  the  Lower  Marquette  series  and  seeing 
but  little  of  the  ground  in  which  the  Upper  Marquette  is  found,  and 
('consequently  not  appreciating  that  in  area  and  in  volume  this  series 
probably  surpasses  the  Lower  Marquette,  has  maintained  that  the  Mar- 
quette rocks  are  the  equivalent  of  the  Vermilion  lake  iron-bearing  se- 
ries, but  that  tjie  Animikie  series  is  separated  from  that  at  Vermilion 
lake  by  a  great  unconformity.  He,  however,  appreciated  that  in  the 
Marquette  district  are  certain  slates  which  in  lithological  character  are 
like,  and  might  be  equivalent  to,  the  Animikie.  Both  Irving's  and 
Winchell's  positions  probably  have  an  element  of  truth  and  an  element 
of  error.  The  Upper  Marquette,  Upper  Vermilion,  Upper  Hunter's 
island  (Ogishki),  in  their  lithological  characters  and  gentle  folding,  are 
closely  analogous  to  the  Animikie,  and,  as  maintained  by  Irving,  are 
its  probable  equivalent;  while  the  Lower  Marquette  and  Lower  Ver- 
milion lake,  as  maintained  by  Alex.  Winchell,  unconformably  underlie 
the  Animikie.  The  phyi^cal  break  within  the  clastic  series  in  the 
Marquette,  Vermilion,  Hunters  island,  and  Kaministiquia  districts  is, 
then,  provisionally  identified  with  the  great  physical  break  recognized 
by  everyone  at  the  base  of  the  Animikie. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Lawson  considers  the  unconformity  at  the 
base  of  the  Animikie  at  a  higher  horizon  than  the  physical  break  de- 
scribed in  these  various  districts.  He  regards  the  Animikie  series  as 
separated  by  another  great  unconformity  from  the  Upper  Marquette, 
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ITpper  Vermilion,  Upper  Kainiiiistiquia,  etc.  To  the  writer  there  seem 
grave  difficulties,  basecl  on  general  relations,  in  the  way  of  accepting 
this  conclusion.  On  thfi  other  hand,  the  tipper  -KaminiHtiquia  conglom- 
erates, not  far  distant  from  the  ordinary  phases  of  the  Animikie  rocks, 
have  a  decidedly  different  appearance.  This  may,  however,  V©  <1"^^  to 
the  fact  that  certain  of  these  conglomerates  are  of  volcanic  origin,  the 
chert  and  jasper  of  which  appear  to  have  been  broken /rom  their  beds 
by  volcanic  action  and  mingled  with  lava  and  volcanic  a^h.  This  sudden 
change  in  the  character  of  the  beds  of  the  same  age  is  parallelized  in  the 
Peuokee  district,  where  the  strata,  within  adistanceof  a  few  miles,  rapidly 
cliange  in  character,  become  immensely  thick,  and  are  largely  in  the 
nature  of  agglomerates,  greenstone  conglomerates,  etc.  But  it  must  l>e 
said  that  such  detailed  mapping  has  not  been  done  adjacent  to  the 
National  boundary  of  northeastern  Minnesota  and  Ontario  and  in  the 
Thunder  bay  district  as  will  warrant  any  positive  statement  as  to 
whether  within  the  clastic  series,  between  the  base  of  the  Keweenawan 
and  the  Basement  Comi)lex,  there  is  another  higher  physical  break, 
making  two  unconformities  which  separate  the  rocks  into  three  series. 
The  ore,  chert  and  jasper  conglomerates  used  as  evidence  of  physical 
breaks  within  the  clastic  series  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
purely  volcanic  conglomerates  which  may  occriir  at  any  horizon.  Also 
the  occurrence  of  these  conglomerates.will  have  no  sucli  meaning  as  here 
assigned  by  those  who  believe  that  the  ore,  chert  and  jasper  in  their 
present  condition  are  igneous  ro<*ks.  To  such  they  will  be  no  more  evi- 
dence of  two  series  than  that  t-lie  Keweenawan  conglomerates,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  are  derived  from  contemporaneous  traps,  are  evidence 
of  many  series.  But  to  those  who  think  the  evidence  is  sufficient  for 
the  belief  that  the  ore,  chert  and  jasper  are  not  only  sedimentary  rocks, 
but  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  gone  through  a  long  and  complex 
history,  the  evidence  of  a  physical  break  furnished  by  these  conglomer- 
ates will  be  satisfactory. 

corrklation;  cknkral  coxsidk rations. 

We  pass  now  to  the  general  correlation  of  the  lake  Superior  forma- 
tion lying  between  the  two  planes  already  defined,  the  base  of  the 
Keweenawan  and  the  top  of  the  Arche^n  schistgneiss-granite  complex. 

Before  it  can  be  decided  whether  series  so  far  distant  from  each 
other  as  the  Dakota  quartzites  and  the  Original  lluronian  (separated 
by  800  miles)  can  be  p<arallelized,  it  ouglit  to  be  more  definitely  settled 
to  what  extent  correlation  can  be  made  by  unconformities  and  lithologi- 
cal  likenesses.  Irving  inclined  to  the  belief  that  such  structural  breaks 
as  that  described  in  the  Marquette  district  are  of  great  extent,  and  this 
accords  with  the  general  trend  of  modern  structural  work.  From  wliat 
has  gone  before  it  appears  exceedingly  probable  that  the  structuml 
break  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Marquette  is  identical  with  that 
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whicli  separates,  even  in  a  more  iH'oiiouiiceil  inanuer,  the  Aniuiikieaud 
Kaministiquia  series  and  the  upper  and  16wer  Yermilion  lake  series 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  Superior  ba^in.  The  break,  being  thus  so 
strongly  marked  at  points  so  far  separated,  would  argue  that  it  extends 
over  a  very  considerable  area  of  the  lake  Superior  region,  not  improb- 
ably from  the  most  distant  rock  series  before  mentioned,  the  Dakota 
quartzites  and  the  Original  Huronian  of  the  north  shore  of  lake 
Huron.  It  would  not  be  expected  that  a  like  succession  is  now  recog- 
nizable in  each  of  the  areas  parallelized,  even  if  they  all  belong  to  the 
same  geological  series.  In  the  first  place,  the  rocks  in  some  districts 
are  not  sufficiently  tilted  to  make  it  certain  that  all  of  the  layers  are 
exposed.  Further,  nine-tenths  or  more  of  the  surface  of  the  country 
over  large  areas  is  heavily  covered  by  the  drift,  so  that  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  some  of  the  formations  which  exist  at  the  rock  surface  have 
not  been  discovered.  Still  further,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has.  yet 
been  made  of  the  subordinate  succession  of  formations  in  the  Mar- 
quette, Felch  mountain,  Menominee  and  Vermilion  lake  districts;  so 
it  is  not  yet  known  how  far  the  order  found  in  one  of  the  districts  is 
equivalent  with  that  of  another.  From  recent  work  it  is  probable  that 
future  investigations  will  show  that  this  likeness  is  greater  in  the 
series  below  correlated  than  has  been  suspected.  But  even  supposing 
the  disagreements  are  as  great  as  the  present  known  facts  might  lead 
one  to  suppose,  it  would  not  be  any  very  strong  evidence  against  the 
correlations  J  for  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  same  conditions  of 
sedimentation  have  prevailed  at  all  times  in  a  geological  basin  800 
miles  in  diameter.  While  in  one  part  of  the  basin  fragmental  sedi- 
ments were  accumulating,  it  would  not  be  very  strange  if  chemical 
sediments  or  organic  sediments  were  accumulating  elsewhere.  Below, 
it  is  seen  that  the  Penokee  and  Animikie  series  are  the  equivalents  of 
each  other  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  not  necessarily  true 
that  sedimentation  began  or  ended  simultaneously  in  both  districts,  but 
only  that  in  the  main  they  stand  a«  time  equivalents.  How  far  a  corre- 
spondence can  be  made  out  among  the  subordinate  members  of  the  vari- 
ous districts  can  be  determined  only  by  a  detailed  investigation  of  each 
of  the  areas. 

EQUIVALENTS  QF  THE  ORTOINAL  HURONIAN  SERIES. 

Passing  now  to  the  Original  Huronian,  shall  this  series  be  corre- 
lated with  the  Upper  or  Lower  Marquette,  or  is  it  the  equivalent  of 
both! 

Alex.  Winchell  lately  announced  that  the  Lower  Slate  conglomer- 
ate and  the  underlying  formations  of  the  Original  Huronian  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Upper  Slate  conglomerate  and  the  overlyingibrmations 
by  an  unconformity.  No  contacts  are  described,  the  conclusion  being 
based  upon  general  relations.  No  charaeteristic  debris  of  the  Lower 
Huronian  is  said  to  occur  in  the  U])per  Huronian.    The  locality  at  whicli 
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the  strongest  evidence  is  brought  forward  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Original  Huronian,  and  a  part  of  the  formation  which  Logan  and  Mur- 
ray have  mapped  as  Lower  Slate  conglomerate  is  placed  by  Winchell  as 
Upper  Slate  conglomerate.  The  observations  of  Pumpelly  and  myself 
at  a  contact  between  the  limestone  formation  and  the  Upper  Slate  con- 
glomerate tend  to  confirm  Winchell's  conclusion,  but  since  limestone 
fragments  are  plentiful  in  the  Upper  Slate  conglomerate,  we  place  the 
physical  break  just  above  this  lower  limestone,  i.  e.,  300  feet  higher 
than  indicated  by  Winchell. 

The  term  Original  Huronian  as  here  used  is  strictly  confined  to  the 
areas  first  described  by  Logan  and  Murray  on  the  north  shore  ot  lake 
Huron,  and  in  1863  mapped  in  detail.  The  Original  Huronian  only  is 
here  compared  with  the  series  about  lake  Superior  because  it  is  the 
area  to  which  the  term  was  first  applied,  and  al3o  because  it  has  been 
more  4;horonghly  described  and  mapped  than  any  other  area  in  Canada 
designated  by  the  term  Huronian.  A  carefxQ  field  and  laboratory  study 
of  the  rocks  of  the  Original  Huronian  has  shown  its  upper  series  to  con- 
sist in  great  part  (1)  of  fragmeutal  quartzites,  the  induration  of  which 
hjis  been*  caused  by  deposition  o^  interstitial  silica;  (2)  of  graywaokes 
and  graywacke  slates  (often  conglomeratic — Logan's  Upper  Slate  con- 
glomerate), the  induration  of  which  is  due  to  the  deposition  of  intersti- 
tial silica  and  metasomatic  changes  in  the  feldspar;  (3)  of  cherty  lime- 
Btones,  ^and  (4)  of  eruptives.  The  Lower  Huronian  series  is  more  meta- 
morphosed than  the  Upper. 

In  its  readily  reciognized  fragmental  character  and  in  its  gentle  fold- 
ing the  upper  Original  Huronian  series,  i.  e.,  the  upper  13,000  feet,  is 
closely  analogous  to  thePenokee,  Ui)per  Marquette,  and  Animikie,  while 
the  Lower  Huronian  may  be  compared  with  the  Lower  Marquette  and 
Lower  Vermilion  iron  bearing  series.  In  the  order  of  succession  of 
formations  it  can  not  be  said  that  either  series  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  series  about  lake-  Superior,  to  which  they  are  com- 
pared. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  correlation  the  unmetamorphosed  character  of 
the  Upper  Huronian  is  a  guide  of  some  importance.  As  pointed  out  by 
McKellar,  the  int<*nse  folding  to  which  the  Vermilion  lake  and  Kami- 
nistiquia  series  have  been  subjected  must  have  preceded  the  much 
more  gentle  synclinal  movement  which  formed  the  basin  of  lake  Su])e- 
rior.  That  no  violent  dynamic  movement  has  occurred  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Animikie  time  is  known  to  be  true  of  the  lake  Superior  basin, 
and  it  seems  exceedingly  i)robable  that  the  gently  folded  upper  mem- 
bers of  lake  Huron  belong  with  those  of  like  character  about  lake 
Superior.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  intense  d>niamic  movements 
which  produced  the  closely  folded  rocks  of  northeastern  Minnesota  and 
Ontario  lost  their  force  before  reaching  the  area  about  lake  Huron,  and 
this  region  must  have  escaped  any  serious  folding  for  a  longer  time  than 
any  other  closely  studied  part  of  the  earth's  crust. 
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Besides  the  reason  already  ineiitioiied  for  placing  the  upper  Original 
Huronian  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Animikie  and  Upper  Marquette  rather 
than  below  these  series,  as  advocated  by  certain  geologists,  we  have  one 
characteristic  feature  already  cited  which  is  of  some  weight.  One  of  the 
most  peculiar  rocks  of  the  Upper  Original  Huronian  is  a  conglomerate 
which  carries  numerous  fragments  of  blood-red  ja«per.  At  present  the 
source  of  these  fragments  is  unknown  unless  they  come  from  the  irou- 
bearing  formation  of  the  Lower  Huronian.  From  what  has  gone  before 
it  is  apparent  that  a  jasper  conglomerate  is  the  basal  member  of  the 
Upper  Marquette  series,  and  also  that  similar  conglomerates  •occui*  in  a 
like  position  in  Ontario  and  northeastern  Minnesota.  Considering  the 
widespread  character  of  this  jaspery,  cherty,  and  iron-ore  conglomer- 
ate, \t»  occurrence  in  the  Upper  Huronian  of  lake  Huron  suggests  that 
this  jasper  inay  there  be  found  in  the  future  in  the  Lower  Huronian  in 
large  quantity.  This  series  would  therefore,  in  position  and  in  litholog- 
ical  character,  be  like  the  Lower  Vermilion  and  Lower  Marquette  iron- 
bearing  series.  The  existence  of  such  a  jasper-baring  series  was 
inferred  by  Logan  Inniself.  Taking  the  Original  Huronian  north  of 
lake  Huron  a.s  a  whole,  if  Winchell's  general  conclusion  that  it  con- 
sists of  two  unconformable  series  be  correct,  the  analogy  between  tlii^s 
district  and  the  lake  Superior  region  is  complete.-  Above  the  funda- 
mental complex  and  below  the  Keweenawan,  as  about  lake  Superior, 
are  two  discordant  series.  , 

KQUIVALENTS   OF   TlIK   SIOUX    lJl'Ain/.ITK8,    ST.    LOUIS   SLATK.S,    ETC. 

Much  of  what  lias  been  sai<l  to  show  that  the  Upper  Huronian  series 
is  the  -equivalent  of  the  Animikie,  Upper  Vermilion,  and  Upper  Mar- 
quett^e  applies  with  equal  force  to  su(ih  rock  series  as  the  Chippewa 
quartzites,  the  Baraboo  quartzites,  the  Sioux  quartzites  and  the  St. 
Louis  slates.  None  of  these  series  are  closely  folded,  although  often 
dynamic  movements  have  developed  slaty  cleavages.  Also  their  orig- 
inal fragmental  character  is  always  seen  under  the  microscope  at  a 
glance.  Between  these  series  and  the  Potsdam  is  a  great  unconform- 
ity. They  present  thick  beds  of  fragmental  rocks,  the  induration  of 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  same  process  which  vitrified  the  quartz- 
ites of  the  upper  Original  Huronian.  The  supposed  absence  of  ferrugi- 
nous rocks  in  these  districts  has  been  used  in  the  past  as  an  argument 
against  the  con-elation  of  them  with  the  Penokee  and  Animikie  series 
below  considered,  but  this  absence  has  no  particular  weight  because 
such  beds,  as  compared  with  the  mechanical  sediments,  are  insignificant 
in  amount;  and  further,  it  is  (piite  i)ossible  that  these  formations  may 
in  the  future  be  found  in  several  or  all  of  these  districts.  This  proba- 
ability  is  rendered  greater  by  recently  developed  femiginous  beds 
between  the  two  quartzite  ranges  of  Baraboo  and  in  the  north wanl 
extension  of  the  St.  Louis  slati^s.  The  rocks  here  found  are  the  exact 
parallel  of  the  iion  Rearing  beds  of  the  Penokee  and  other  iron  bearing 
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disti'ici^.  The  percentage  of  irou  is  no  gri»at  in  certain  localities  that 
the  material  is  being  mined  for  an  ore.  For  j)Iai'ing  these  rock  series 
with  the  Keweenawan,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  there  is  neither 
lithological  nor  structural  grounds.  In  the  character  of  tfie  material  of 
which  they  are  composed,  in  the  presence  of  iron  formations  in  certain 
localities  and  in  their  induration,  they  differ  profoundly  from  any  of 
the  focks  known  to  belong  with  the  Keweenawan. 

No  one  has  placed  these  series  lower  in  the  geological  column  than 
irpi)e!*  Huronian,  so  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  evidence  that 
they  are  not  Lower  Huronian.  The  occurreuce  of  chert  and  jasper 
fragments  in  the  Chippewa  quartzites,  mentioned  by  Sweet,  and  the 
presence  of  abundant  identical  material  in  the  quart/ites  of  southern 
Minnesota  and  southeastern  Dakota,  at  least  show  that  before  the  for- 
mation of  these  series  there  was  a  prior  series  bearing  chert  and  jasper. 
Sucli  a  series  is  the  Lower  Huronian.  These  series  then  in  degree  of 
induration,  amount  of  folding  and  in  lithological  character  are  like  the 
Fpper  Huronian. 

SUCCESSION  AND  EQUIVALENTS  OF  THE  PENOKEE  AND  AXIMIKIK   DISTKICTS  SF.HIES. 

In  the  Penokee  district  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  is  the  following 
succession :  At  the  ba«e  is  a  granite-gneiss-schist  complex.  The  schists 
are  always  completely  crystalline,  although  often  finely  laminated  or 
foliated.  The  granites,  with  granite- gneisses,  and  the  fine  grained  green 
hgmblende-schists,  mica-schists,  and  chlorite-schists  occupy  lai'ge  sep- 
arate areas,  with  a  debatable  ground  along  their  bonlers.  The  contacts 
of  the  granites  and  granite-gneisses  with  the  crystalline  schists  are 
eruptive  ones,  the  former  being  clearly  the  intrusives.  Above  this  com- 
plex, and  separated  from  it  by  a  great  unconformity,  is  &  Cherty  Lime- 
stone member  which  in  places  is  300  feet  thick.  While  it  extends  east 
and  west  many  miles,  it  is  not  longitudinally  continuous.  Above  this 
Cherty  Limestone,  separated  by  an  unconformity,  is  the  Penokee  series 
proper,  which  consists  of  a  Quartz-Slate  member,  the  upper  horizon  of 
which  is  a  vitreous  quartzite,  an  Iron-bearing  member,  and  an  Upper 
Slate  member.  Above  the  Penokee  series,  separated  by  another  very 
considerable  unconformity,  is  the  Keweenawan.  The  parallelism  be- 
tween this  district  and  the  Marquette  already  described  is  at  once  man- 
ifest. The  Penokee  series  proper  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Origi- 
nal Huronian,  Upper  Marquette  and  their  equivalents;  the  Cherty 
Limestone  member  stands  as  the  oniy  known  equivalent  of  the  Lower 
Marquette;  for  in  the  Penokee  district  the  upper  members  of  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  Lower  Marquette  have  not  been  found  or  have  been  removed 
by  erosion.  That  the  latter  is  not  improbable  is  indicated  by  the  very  con- 
siderable thickness  in  some  pla^res  of  the  cherty  limestone  and  its  ab- 
sence in  others,  while  numerous  fragments  of  it  are  found  in  the  basal 
member  of  the  Penokee  series  proper.  These  fragments  are  so  abun- 
dant in  places  as  to  constitute  a  true  basal  conglomerate.    They  are  well 
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rolled  and  are  luost  ly  of  cliei  t,  lm(  are  .sometiines  jasper.  This  chert  au<l 
jasper,  whatever  tlieir  origin,  were  in  their  present  eondition  before 
the  deposition  of  the  Penokee  series  proper. 

Farther,  flie  relative  g'Cojrraphical  positions  of  the  Penokee,  the 
Upper  Marquette,  and  the  (3hippewa  quartzite  distriets  are  such  a^  to 
strongly  suggest  that  they  were  once  connected.  The  Penokee  series 
at  the  east  is  cut  off  by  the  unconfonnably  overlying  lake  Superior 
sandstone;  but  east  of  the  south  end  of  Gogebic  lake  there  are  here 
and  there  outcrops  of  slate  which  ai*e  like  the  Upper  Slate  member  of 
the  Penokee  district,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  east  the  narrow  belt 
spreads  out  into  the  broad  area  of  upper  fragmental  rocks,  of  which 
the  Marquette  and  Menominee  districts  are  arms.  At  the  west  the 
Penokee  series  has  been  entirely  swept  away  by  erosion,  the  copper- 
bearing  rocks  coming  in  contact  with  the  underlying  gneisses  and 
granites;  but  to  the  southwestward  appear  the  fragmental  quartzites 
of  the  Chippewa  valley,  which  are  believed  to  be  it«  continuation. 

The  equivalency  of  the  Penokee  series  with  the  Animikie  is  as  plain 
as  the  equivalency  of  any  two  areas  of  det^iched  rocks  in  a  single  geo- 
logical bashi  can  possibly  be  in  which  is  lacking  clear  paleontological 
evidence.  It  has  been  seen  that  above  the  cherty  limestone  of  the  Pen- 
okee series  is  an  erosion  interval.  In  the  Animikie  series  proper  we 
know  of  no  equivalent  to  this  member,  and  in  what  follows  it  is  excluded 
from  the  discussion.  The  Penokee  and  the  Animikie  rocks  have  a  par- 
allelism in  lithologieal  characters  which  is  most  remarkable.  Not  only 
is  there  a  general  likeness  between  the  specimens  from  the  two  regions, 
but  almost  every  phase  of  rock  from  the  Animikie  series  can  be  matched 
by  specimens  from  the  Penokee  series.  In  the  Animikie  district  the 
formations  underlying  the  iron-bearing  belt  are  not  extensively  ej^posed, 
and  consequently  little  is  known  of  the  Animikie  equivalent  of  the 
Quartz-Slate  of  the  Penokee  series.  But  along  the  Lower  Current 
river,  near  port  Arthur,  Ontario,  quartz-slates  underlying  the  iron- 
bearing  member  are  found  which  resemble  certain  phases  of  the  Peno- 
kee quartz-slate.  Beginning  with  the  iron  formations,  the  parallelism 
between  the  two  series  is  almost  exact.  The  irony  beds  upon  Gunflint 
l^ike,  where  are  found  the  best  known  exposures  of  the  formation,  are 
in  their  lower  parts  jasper,  magnetite-actinolite-schist,  and  cherty  ferru- 
ginous rooks  containing  more  or  less  iron  carbonate.  Higher  up  are 
thick  layers  of  thinly  bedded  cherty  iron  carbonate.  All  these  varie- 
ties of  rock  are  found  in  the  iron  formation  of  the  Penokee  series,  and 
at  many  places  the  order  of  succession  is  the  same.  Above  the  iron- 
bearing  belt  in  both  districts  is  a  great  thickness  of  fragmental  clay- 
slates  and  graywacke-slates  which  are  again  practically  identical  in 
character  in  both  districts.  It  is  true  that  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Penokee  district  mica-schists  have  developed  from  these  slates,  but  the 
original  condition  of  these  rocks  was  essentially  like  that  of  th^  unal- 
tered phases. 
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UiMlerlying  both  the  Aniinikie  and  Peuokce  series  is  a  complex  of 
granites  and  schists,  the  nnconfonuity  between  wliicli  and  these  series 
is  of  the  most  iHononn^.'ed  character.  That  the  Animikie  series  is  thus 
separated  from  the  underlying  rocks  has  been  seen  by  all  who  luive 
studied  it.    Above  both  series  follows  the  Keweeuawau,    In  both  dis- 

ft 

tricts,  in  passing  at  any  phice  from  the  underlying  rocks  to  the  Kewee- 
naw series  in  section,  the  two  are  in  apparent  conformity;  but,  when 
the  lines  of  contacts  between  the  iron-bearing  and  the  Keweenaw 
series  are  followed  for  some  distance,  both. with  the  Animikie  and 
Tenokee  series,  this  apparent  conformity  is  found  to  be  illusory.  That 
is,  the  Keweenaw  series  is  found  to  come  in  contact  with  one  member  of 
the  underlying  series  atone  i)lace  and  with  another  member  at  another 
place,  imtil  in  both  distric'ts  at  one  or  more  pliices  the  entire  iron-bearing 
series  is  cut  oli',  the  basal  Keweenaw  rocks  cimiing  directly  in  contact 
with  the  ftindamental  complex.  These  relations  mean  that  between 
the  deposition  of  the  Penokee  and  Animikie  series  and  the  outflows  of 
Keweenaw  time  there  intervened  a  period  of  erosion  which  was  suffi- 
cient in  places  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  inferior  series  and  to  cut 
in  some  places  quite  deeply  into  the  fundamental  complex.  There  is 
then  an  immense  time  gap  between  these  series  and  the  Keweeuawau, 
although  this  unconformity  does  not  approach  in  the  length  of  time  in- 
volved to  that  separating  the  Animikie  and  Penokee  series  from  the 
underlying  schists  and  granites. 

The  Animikie  series  in  its  most  typical  development  extends  from 
G  unflint  lake  on  the  national  boundary,  between  Minnesota  and  Ontario, 
*  to  Thunder  bay,  lake  Superior.  The  Penokee  series  lies  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  lake  Superior.  The  latter  is  a  simple  unfolded  succession 
dipping  to  the  northward  under  the  lake;  the  Animikie  is  another  such 
succession  dipping  to  the  southward  under  tlie  same  body  of  water. 
There  is  then  little  doubt,  considering  all  the  facts,  that  the  two  series 
represent  a  single  period  in  the  liistory  of  the  synclinal  trough  which 
forms  the  basin  of  lake  Superior.  The  relations  and  likeness  of  the 
Penokee  and  the  Animikie  series  have  been  repeated  at  length  as  show- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  geological  basin  in  which  the  dei)08ition  of  like 
rocks  was  taking  place  simultaneously.  The  equivalency  here  shown 
is  a  long  step  in  understanding  the  equivalency  of  other  rocks  in  the 
lake  Superior  basin. 

8UCCK8HION  AND   EQU1VAL15NTS  OF  THE   MARQUETTE   DISTRICT  SERIES. 

In  the  Marquette  district,  as  the  succession  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed, it  need  here  be  only  briefly  repeated.  It  is  as  follows:  At  the 
base  is  the  Archean  gneiss-granite-schist  complex.  In  ascending  order 
follow  the  Lower  and  Upper  Marquette,  having  the  lithological  charac- 
ters and  relations  above  described. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  this  district  whicli  has  been  stud- 
ied so  closely.    From  present  knowledge  it  is  not  even  definitely  known 
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whether  certain  of  the  iron  ranges,  as  for  instance  that  of  Teal  lake,  are 
Upper  or  Lower  Marquette,  although  it  is  very  probable  that  the  one 
nieutioned  belongs  to  the  Upper,  Also  it  is  a  serious  question  what 
part  of  the  green  schists  and  schist-conglomerates,  some  of  which  are  cut 
by  granite,  belong  in  the  Lower  Marquette  series.  Recent  work  ap- 
pears  to  indicate  that  much  if  not  all  of  this  surface  volcanic  material 
belongs  here,  although  it  can  not  be  asserted  that  surface  volcanic  ma- 
terial does  not  occur  with  the  green  schists  of  the  Archean. 

m    • 

6UCCE8S10iN8    AND    EQUIVALENTS    OF  TUB   MENOMINEE  AND    FELCU    MOUNTAIN  DIS- 

TKICTS  SERIES. 

• 

Parsing  now  to  the  Menominee  and  Pelch  mountain  districts,  infor- 
mation is  less  exact.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  in  both  of  these  areas 
the  fundamental  complex  is  found,'  that  is,  the  granites  and  gneisse^s 
associated  with  crystalline  schists  having  the  usual  eruptive  contacts. 
Above  this  complex,  Pumpelly,  with  whom  this  whole  subject  has  been 
discussed  and  who  has  great  familiarity  with  the  entire  lake  Superior 
region,  suggests  as  exceedingly  probable  that  in  the  Felch  mountain 
iron-bearing  series  only  the  equivalent  ot  the  Lower  Marquette  occurs, 
the  upper  series,  if  it  once  existed,  having  been  removed  by  erosion ; 
while  in  the  Menominee  district  both  representatives  of  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Marquette  are  present.  The  Menominee  proper — that  is,  that 
part  of  the  area  whicli  includes  the  Ohapin,  Ludiiigton,  and  Norway 
mines,  those  in  which  a  cherty  limestone  is  found — are  Lower  Mar- 
quette, while  the  western  district,  including  such  mines  as  the  Com- 
monwealth, Florence,  and  many  others  occuning  in  the  upper  black 
slate,  are  Upper  Marquette.  That  between  these  two  is  a  probable 
unconformity  has  already  been  shown. 

EQUIVALENTS   OF   THE   BLACK  RIVER  FALLS  SERIES. 

The  Black  river  falls  iron-bearing  schists  of  Wisconsin  have  not  such 
observable  structural  relations  as  to  enable  one  certainly  to  determine 
their  position.  They  are,  however,  thoroughly  cryst^alline  schists,  and 
are  in  vertical  attitude.  On  these  grounds  they  are  provisionally 
l)laced  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Marquette. 

8CCCES.S10X  AND  EQII VALENT-S  OK  WESTERN  ONTARIO  AND  NORTHEASTERN  MINNESOTA. 

SERIES. 

Combinine:  the  work  of  iJawson  and  Lawson  about  Rainy  lake  and  the 
lake  of  the  Woods,  Smyth  about  Steep  liock  lake,  the  Winchells  and 
Irving  in  northeastern  Minnesota,  the  succession  appears  to  be  granite- 
gneiss-schist  (Coutchiching  ?)  complex,  unconformity,  Keewatin,  uncon- 
formity, Aniniikie,  unconformity,  Keweenawan.  There  are  also  in 
this  district  great  masses  of  granite-gneiss  at  least  as  late  as  the 
Keewatin.  Included  in  the  granite  gneiss  schist  basal  complex  are 
only  such  granite-gneisses  as  are  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  sedi- 
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mentaries.  This  va.st  area  has  been  too  littto  studied  to  >s{iy  definitely 
what  part  of  the  areas  referted  to  Irving's  mica-Rchist  group,  Winchell's 
Vermilion  series,  and  Lawson's  Ooutcliichiug  belongs  with  the  Basement 
Complex.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  say  whethtr  the  Keewatin  of  Law- 
son  and  Winchell  does  not  comprise  more  than  one  series.  It  is 
Lawson's  opinion  that  it  does  and  that  the  physical  break  described 
as  occurring  in, the  clastic  series  on  the  south  shore  exists  between 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Keewatin.  Our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the 
lake  Superior  region  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  outline  with 
any  accuracy  the  areas  which  are  to  be  referred  to  these  main 
divisions.  It  is,  however,  tolerably  clear  that  in  this  part  of  the  region 
there  are  the  same  great  subdivisions  of  the  i)re-Oambrian  rocks  as 
elsewhere;  that  a  part  of  what  has  Ordinarily  been  cjiUed  Laurentian 
will  be  included  in  the  Basement  Complex ;  that  a  part  of  Irving's  mica- 
s<;hi8t  group,  Lawson's  Coutchiching,  and  the  Profs.  WinchelPs  Vermil- 
ion also  falls  within  this  complex.  It  is  further  probable  that  a  part 
of  the  Keewatin  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Marquette,  Lower  Me- 
nominee, and  equivalent  series.  It  is  possible  that  other  parts  of  theL 
series  which  have  been  designated  Keewatin  belong  rather  with  the 
Animikie.  If,  however,  the  break  at  the  base  of  the  Animikie  is  higher 
than  that  above  the  Vermilion,  Hunter's  island,  and  Kaministiquia  iron- 
bearing  series,  and  the  latter  break  belongs  within  the  Keewatin,  as 
now  known,  this  group  will  need  to  be  subdivided  into  two  series,  and 
the  succession  will  thus  be  expanded  at  this  point  iivto  Lower  Keewatin, 
uuconformii^y,  and  Upper  Keewatin. 

NOMKNCLATl'HK. 

There  atill  remains  the  question  of  nomenclature.  In  Chapter  viii. 
the  major  taxonomy  of  the  pre  Cambrian  is  discussed  and  reasons 
are  given  for  including  under  the  term  Algonkian  all  the  pre- 
Cambrian  elastics,  for  confining  the  term  Archean  to  the  inferior  crys- 
talline complex,  for  restricting  the  term  Laurentian  to  the  coarser 
grained  light  colored  granite- gneiss  part  of  this  complex,  and  for  pro- 
X>08ing  for  the  dark  colored  flue  grained  schistose  part  of  this  complex 
the  t^enn  Mareniscan.  These  reasons  will  not  be  repeated  here,  but  the 
terms  with  these  definitions  will  be  applied  to  the  rock  successions  of 
different  districts  of  the  lake  Superior  region.  This  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  usage  of  these  terms  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  a  test  of 
the  proi)riety  of  the  usages  proposed,  since  the  lake  Superior  region  is 
the  one  in  America  about  which  most  has  been  written  and  which  fur- 
nishes the  fullest  pre-Cambrian  column. 

Belonging  to  the  Archean  on  the  south  shore  a  re  tlie  Southern  Complex 
of  the  Penokee  districts,  tlie  fundamental  complex  of  the  Manpiette  and 
Menomineedistricts,  andagreat  expanse  of  rocks  in  northern  Wisconsin. 
This  complex  is  more  largely  of  the  lijiureiitian  gneiss  than  of  the 
Mareniscan  schists.    Between  the  two  arc  often  the  peculiar  gradations 
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described  whicb  are  taken  to  indicate  the  intrusive  chara<5tep  of  the 
granite-gneiss.  Between  the  Archean  and4he  Algonkian,  as  indicated 
by  evidence  ftilly  given  in  another  place,  there  is  a  great  unconformity. 

On  the  north  shore  S»yth  ftnds  decisive  evidence  of  a  thoroughly 
crystalline  fundamental  comjilex  below  the  lowest  elastics  at  Steep  Rock 
lake.  As  has  been  seen,  evidence  pointing  in  this  same  direction  is  to 
be  found  in  the  report^  of  Logan,  Dawson  (Sir  William),  Selwyn,  Bell, 
Macfarlaiie,  Hej-rick,  and  Lawson,  although  several  of  these  authors  do 
not  reach  this  conclusion.  The  difficult  and  uncertain  point  in  this 
connection  is  in  reference  to  the  Coutchiching  of  Lawson  or  the  Ver- 
milion of  Profs.  Winchell.  If,  as  believed  by  Lawson,  there  is  a  great 
time  break  between  the  Keewatin  and  Cout(5hiching  and  if  the 
Cout<3hiching  is  found  to  be  oldei'*  than  any  of  the  elastics,  it  belongs 
to  the  fundamental  complex  and  the  term  Coutchicliing  has  priority 
over  Mareniscau,  proposed  for  the  dark  colored,  fine  grained  schistose 
l)art  of  the  Archean.  This  is  the  outcome  which  seems  to  the  writer, 
according  toprcijent  published  evidence,  ti*  be  most  likely;  but  it  must 
l>e  stated  that  this  impression  does  not  accord  with  Lawson's  opinion, 
who  regards  the  Coutchicliing  as  a  sedimentary  series  more  nearly  con- 
nected with  the  Keewatin  than  with  the  Archean,  nor  with  the  Profs. 
Winchell,  wiio  regard  the  equivalent  Vermilion  as  but  a  more  meta- 
morphosed downward  extension  of  the  Keewatin. 

In  restricting  the  word  Laurentian  to  the  granite-gneiss  of  the 
Archean,  much  of  what  has  heretofore  been  deiunninated  Laui*eutian 
will  be  excluded.  This  usage  will  throw  out  all  of  the  granite-giieisses 
of  an  age  later  than  the  elastics,  and  therefore  much  of  the  granite- 
gneiss  which  Lawson  Ims  called  Laurentian.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  about  the  lake  Superior  region  there  are  granite-gneisses  of  vari- 
ous ages.  This  is  more  evident  in  the  main  granite-gneiss  areas  than 
elsewhere,  for  not  infretiuently  intruding  them  are  other  large  bosses 
of  granite  or  gneiss,  which,  with  the  earlier  granite-gneiss,  may  have 
again  been  cut  by  still  later  material  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  believed 
by  some  that  there  are  in  the  lake  Superior  region  granite-gneisses  of  at 
at  least  four  different  ages.  It  will  not  do  to  conclude  that  any  certain 
granite  gneiss  is  Archean  unless  its  structural  relations  to  the  Algou- 
kian  cl'astics  are  determined.  However,  the  granite-gneisses  which 
belong  to  the  Archean  on  the  south  shore  are  pegmatized  through  and 
through  and  banded  and  contorted  in  the  most  intricate  manner. 
Their  constituent  minerals  show  that  they  have  undergone  repeated 
dynamic  movements.  They  are  cut  by  eruptives  of  many  kinds  and  of 
dift'erent  ages.  Many  of  the  basic  eruptives  are  so  ancient  that  they 
themselves  have  become  schistose  and  have  passed  over  into  horn- 
blende-gneisses and  similar  rocks,  which  now  are  seen  as  dark  colored 
intersecting  or  parallel  layers  in  the  pink  granite-gneiss.  This  intri- 
cate complex  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  schist,  which  has  been  subjected 
to  repeated  dynamic  movements  in  various  directions,  is  very  different 
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from  the  somewhat  regular,  little  altered  granite-gnelBS  which  acts  as 
a  sabdeqnent  intrusive. 

The  early  Canadian  geologists  used  the  term  Huronian  to  cover  all  the 
fine  grained  schistose  and  clastic  rocks  between  the  Keweenawan  or  Up- 
per Copper-bearing  rocks  and  the  Laurentian.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
of  the  American  geologists.  It  is  clear  that  the  fine  grained  crystalline 
schists  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  Archean  can  not  here  be  included. 
Huronian  can  include  only  that  part  of  the  Algonkian  between  the  Ke- 
weenawan and  Archean,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  this  Huronian  is  sej)- 
arable  into  two  uncomformable  series.  On  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
geologists  of  late  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  restrict  this  term  to  the 
lower  series,  as  shown  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Animikie  from  the  Hu- 
ronian, but  if  this  is  done  the  greater  part  of  the  Original  Huronian 
must  itself  be  excluded  from  the  Huronian.  Upon  the  other  hand,  Irv- 
ing and  the  Profs.  Winchell  have  advocated  restricting  Huronian  to  the 
upper  series  alone.  The  recognition  of  a  general  stratigraphical  break 
in  the  rocks  heretofore  included  by  most  authorities  in  the  Huronian 
leads  to  the  natural  suggestion  that  for  the  superior  division  Upper 
Huronian  shall  be  used,  and  for  the  inferior  Lower  Huronian.  The  tact 
that  it  has  been  recently  maintained  that  in  the  Original  Huronian  area 
it«elf  both  of  these  series  exist  but  renders  this  suggestion  more  ap- 
propriate. Further  in  favor  of  this  position  is  its  conservative  char- 
acter, although  it  is  recognized  that  the  rules  of  good  nomenclature 
point  rather  to  the  restriction  of  Huronian  to  the  upper  or  lower 
series.  If  restricted  to  one  it  should  clearly  be  the  upper,  for  it  is  cer« 
tain  that  the  greater  part  of  sediments  of  the  Original  Huronian  mapped 
in  detail  here  belongs.  Hence,  as  advocated  by  Alex.  Winchell,  is 
placed  as  an  alternative  to  Lower  Huronian  in  the  following  tabulation 
Lawson's  term  Keewatin.  This  term  was  first  defined  to  cover  a  series 
of  elastics  with  some  crystalline  schists  about  the  lake  of  the  Woods.  It 
was  later  more  clearly  defined  and  restricted  to  the  unmistakable  elas- 
tics and  altered  volcanics  about  Rainy  lake.  By  the  Profs.  Winchell  it 
was  applied  to  the  Vermilion  lake  iron-bearing  series,  which  was  be- 
lieved by  them  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Eainy  lake  Keewatin.  In 
many  respects  the  greater  part  of  these  series  is  like  the  Lower  Mar- 
quette, Felch  mountain,  Lower  Menominee,  Hunters  island,  and  Lower 
Kaministiquia  series.  If  this  supposed  equivalence  were  demonstrated 
it  would  be  preferable  to  adopt  this  term  to  cover  all  the  series  included 
under  the  Lower  Huronian.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
Keewatin  will  not  prove  to  be  a  complex  series,  just  as  have  the  Mar- 
quette and  Vermilion  lake  rocks,  consequently  it  is  only  tentatively 
placed  in  the  general  column.  One  other  term  has  been  proposed  for 
this  place,  Marquettian;  but  this  term  is  objectionable  because  as  used 
it  included  both  Upper  and  Lower  Marquette. 

Lawson  has  proposed  the  term  Ontarian  to  cover  the  Keewatin  and 
Coutchichlng.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  purposes  of  geology  are  bet- 
Bull.  86 la 
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ter  subserved  by  using  the  term  Algonkian  to  cover  all  the  clastic 
series  between  the  Fundamental  Complex  and  Cambrian,  and  to  retain 
Archean  as  a  term  of  coordinate  value  with  this  to  cover  the  basal  com- 
plex. If  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  writer  is  correct  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Coutchichingf  the  base  of  the  Lower  Huronian,  not  the  base  of 
the  Coutchiching,  is  the  important  horizon  to  mark.  More  evidence  is 
desirable  for  the  amplication  of  stratigraphical  methods  to  the  promi- 
nent structure  of  the  Coutchiching,  since,  in  many  respects  this  struc- 
ture has  the  characters  of  an  induced  one.  Lawson  recognizes  a  true 
physical  break  at  the  base  of  the  Keewatin,  not  at  the  base  of  the 
Coutchiching.  The  break  between  the  Coutchiching  and  the  granite- 
gneiss  is  one  which  is  also  found  between  the  granite-gneiss  and  Kee- 
watin.  It  is  not  a  structural  horizon,  but  an  eruptive  contact.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  a  great  mass  of  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there  is  at 
the  base  of  the  Keewatin  a  persistent  structural  plane  which  is  recog- 
nizable throughout  the  lake  Superior  region.      ' 

Selwyn  and  N.  H.  Winchell  maintain  that  the  Keweenawan  and 
Animikie  are  properly  Cambrian.  Whether  the  term  Cambrian  shall 
be  so  extended  downward  as  to  cover  two  great  unconformities  and 
two  additional  rock  series  of  very  great  thickness  is  purely  a  matter  of 
policy  and  of  nomenclature,  which  is  more  fully  discussed  in  another 
place.  While  it  is  of  xmmary  importance  that  an  agreement  shall  be 
reached  as  to  the  actual  rock  successions  in  the  lake  Superior  region, 
it  is  but  a  secondary  matter  as  to  the  names  which  shall  be  applied  to 
them.  That  fossils  are  found  in  the  Huronian  is  not  sufficient  reason^ 
for  extending  the  Cambrian  downward  indefinitely.  That  the  evi- 
dences of  abundant  life  are  here  found  has  been  long  known.  Many 
of  the  thick  beds  of  slates  heretofore  called  Huronian,  on  the  south 
shore  of  lake  Superior,  not  only  contain  graphitic  material,  but  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  hydrocarbons,  not  infrequently  becoming  graph- 
itic or  carbonaceous  schists.  In  the  Animikie,  on  the  north  shore  of 
lake  Superior,  Ingall  finds  abundant  carbon,  and  it  is  said  that  in 
certain  mines  and  openings  rock  gas  forms  in  considerable  amount. 
Also  small  quantities  of  rock  may  even  be  obtained  which  will  burn. 
These  substances  must  result  from  the  ordinary  processes  which  pro- 
duced rock  gas  and  coal  in  the  rocks  of  far  later  age.  Also  the  great 
beds  of  iron  carbonate  are,  to  many,  evidence  of  abundant  life.  In  the 
Sioux  quartzites  one  generally  accepted  fossil  has  been  discovered  by 
N.  H.  Winchell.  A  discovery  of  a  fossil  has  been  announced  by  Selwyn 
as  occurring  in  the  Animikie.  It  is  a  hope  that  in  the  future  numerous 
other  fossils  will  be  found  in  this  series,  so  that  we  may  have  the  assist- 
ance of  paleontology  in  lake  Superior  stratigraphy.  CTntil,  however, 
a  fauna  is  known  in  these  regions  which  is  distinctly  Cambrian,  the 
discovery  of  life  or  of  certain  fossils  in  the  Keweenawan  and  Huronian 
rocks  is  wholly  insufficient  evidence  for  placing  them  with  the  Cambrian. 

We  then  have  in  the  lake  Superior  region  the  following  successions 
and  correlations  for  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks: 
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LAKB  BUrSRIOR  BASIN. 

The  Bynclinal  structure  of  the  formations  about  lake  Superior  was 
noted  as  early  as  1847  by  Logan  in  his  remarkably  accurate  general 
account  of  the  lake  Superior  region.  His  five  general  formations  were 
found  to  recur  in  reverse  order  on  both  sides  of  the  lake,  dipping  to  the 
center.  Bogers  and  Agassiz,  in  1848  and  1850,  maintained  that  the 
shores  of  the  lake  are  due  to  dikes.  Owen,  in  1851,  in  his  studies  north 
aud  south  of  the  west  part  of  the  lake,  saw  that  the  formations  occur 
in  reverse  order,  and  reached  independently  the  same  conclusion  as  did 
Logan.  Bigsby  and  Whitney  followed  Logan  and  Owen  in  describing 
the  lake  Superior  basin  as  synclinal.  The  next  exact  contributions  to 
the  structure  of  the  lake  Superior  synclinal  were  by  Sweet  and  Irving, 
who  found  it  to  continue  to  the  south  westward  in  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota, the  rocks  adjacent  to  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  the  west 
end  of  the  lake  being  on  the  north  side  of  the  synclinal  basin.  Sweet, 
in  1876,  spoke  of  the  lake  Superior  S3melinal  as  over  300  miles  in  length 
and  30  to  50  miles  in  width.  That  the  lake  Superior  formations  are 
not  only  a  synclinal  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  the  rocks  dipping 
respectively  from  the  north  shore  south  and  the  south  shore  north,  but 
that  it  is  a  basin  in  the  exact  sense  of  the  term,  the  rocks  on  the  east 
shore  dipping  to  the  west,  while  the  western  termination  of  the  synclinal 
in  Minnesota  plunges  to  the  east  or  northeast,  was  shown  by  Lrving. 
This  author  went  further  and  also  showed  that  the  major  bays  of  the 
lake  are  due  either  to  faults  or  subordinate  flexures  within  the  Kewee< 
nawan.  The  basin  is  clearly  a  product  of  Keweenawan  time.  Ghamber- 
lin  suggests  that  it  began  early  in  the  Keweenawan.  The  Upper 
Hurouian  series  partakes  in  several  districts  in  large  measure  of  the 
basin  structure.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  Huronian  of 
the  Penokee  and  Animikie  series  was  so  long  regarded  as  conformable 
with  the  Keweenawan.  It  has  been  seen  that  there  is  between  these 
series  a  great  unconformity,  although  not  one  so  vast  as  the  other 
physical  breaks  about  the  lake.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  Upper 
Huronian  series  corresponds  only  locally  with  the  synclinal  structure, 
and  chiefly  about  the  west  half  of  the  lake.  The  structures  of  the  Lower 
Huronian  and  Archean  have  no  reference  to  that  of  the  lake  Superior 
basin. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  appears  that  in  the  lake  Superior  region  is  a  general  succession 
which  may  be  {recognized,  and  that  there  is  really  a  much  greater 
degree  of  harmony  than  has  been  thought  in  the  conclusions  which  the 
various  writers  have  held  most  steadfastly  as  to  the  lake  Superior 
stratigraphy.  Prom  the  base  upward  it  is  as  follows:  Archean,  includ- 
ing Laurentian  granite  and  gneiss,  the  origin  of  which  is  largely  un- 
known, but  which  were  certainly  in  their  present  condition  earlier  than 
the  formation  of  the  Lower  Huronian;  unconformity;  Lower  Huronisui 
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(a  closely  folded  semicrystalline  series);  nncoaformity;  Upper  Huro- 
uian  (a  gently  folded  and  plainly  clastic  series,  although  indurated 
by  cementation  and  metasomatic  changes) ;  unconformity ;  completely 
unaltered  Keweonawan;  uncoutbrmity;  lake  Superior  sandstone.  In 
addition  to  the  above  are  great  masses  of  eruptive  rocks  in  all  the  series, 
both  basic  and  acidic,  including  granite-gneiss,  gabbro,  porphyry,  dia- 
base, etc. 

I  can  not  close  Vithout  comparing  this  succession  of  lake  Superior 
formations  with  that  given  by  Logan  in  his  remarkable  paper  published 
in  1847.  It  is  as  follows:  <'(1)  Granite  and  syenite;  (2)  gneiss;  (3) 
chloritic  and  partially  talcose  and  conglomeratic  slates;  (4)  bluish 
slates  or  shales  interstratified  with  trap;  (5)  sandstones,  limestones, 
indurated  marls,  and  conglomerates,  interstratified  with  trap."  Be- 
tween 1,  2,  3,  and  4,  5  there  was  said  to  be  an  unconformity.  The 
granite,  syenite,  and  gneiss  are  Archean;  the  chloritic  and  partly  tal- 
cose and  conglomeratic  slates.  Lower  Huronian;  the  bluish  slates  or 
shales  interstratified  with  trap,  XJ^per  Huronian;  and  the  sandstones, 
limestones,  indurated  marls,  and  conglomerates  interstratified  with 
trap,  Keweenawan.  Of  course,  Logan  at  that  time  did  not  appreciate 
all  the  structural  relations  which  obtain  between  these  various  series, 
although  the  greatest  of  the  unconformities  was  discovered,  nor  did  he 
suppose  that  they  are  all  pre-Cambrian,  and  in  his  mapping  in  1863, 1 
and  2  are  placed  together  as  Lower  Laurentian,  and  4  and  5  together  as 
a  part  of  the  Quebec  group  above  the  Potsdam;  yet  that  he  appreciated 
that  in  this  region  there  are  five  fundamentally  different  kinds  of  rock, 
that  he  gave  an  accurate  characterization  of  the  Keweenaw  series,  com- 
prehending that  it  is  one  of  great  thickness,  not  less  than  10,000  or 
12,000  feet,  and  that  this  series  rests  uncontbrmably  upon  the  granite 
and  gneiss,  can  not  be  too  highly  spoken  of.  Not  only  was  this  paper 
the  first  announcement  of  all  of  the  above  great  conclusions,  but  it  gave 
the  first  mention,  as  has  been  seen,  of  the  synclinal  structure  of  lake 
Superior. 

Looking  toward  the  future  as  to  the  possible  modifications  of  this  * 
arrangement  by  further  work,  the  point  of  greatest  doubt  lies  as  to 
whether  the  unconformities  here  recognized  as  universal  in  the  lake 
Superior  region  are  really  so.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  unconformity 
at  the  base  of  the  Animikie  is  at  a  different  position  from  that  between 
the  Penokee  proper  and  the  Cherty  Limestone,  and  may  not  these  be 
different  horizons  from  that  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Marquette  f 
May  not  the  break  above  the  Lower  Marquette  be  at  a  different  posi- 
tion fh>m  that  above  the  Lower  Vermilion.  These  questions  can  not 
be  positively  answered  in  the  negative,  although  all  the  evidence  at 
hand  bears  strongly  in  this  direction.  It  may  be  found  in  the  lake 
Superior  basin,  so  extensive  in  area,  that  while  the  folding  and  erosion 
producing  an  unconformity  in  one  part  was  occurring,  at  some 
other  distant  part  deposition  was  going  on.    In  all  probability  this  is 
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to  some  extent  true.  That  the  rocks  in  the  different  districts  referred 
to  these  periods  have  the  same  absolute  duration  would  hardly  be  ex- 
pects. Sedimentation  in  the  series  correlated  probably  continued 
longer  in  certain  parts  of  the  region  than  in  others.  A  break  even  if 
as  widespread  as  believed  probably  did  not  begin  nor  end  everywhere 
at  the  same  time  5  and  certainly  it  would  be  true,  after  a  certain  move- 
ment and  erosion  had  ended,  as  the  sea  began  to  encroach,  that  sedi- 
mentation would  begin  in  one  district  before  it  reached  another.  So 
that  if  these  correlations  are  correct  and  the  breaks  really  general,  as 
is  believed,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  periods  opened  or  closed  simul- 
taneously, but  that  they  stand  in  a  general  way  as  equivalent.  The 
equivalency  advocated  may  be  much  more  strongly  asserted  of  the  dis- 
tricts immediately  adjacent  to  lake  Superior  than  of  the  more  remote 
districts. 

The  further  question  arises,  whether  as  work  continues  new  breaks  of 
considerable  magnitude,  not  now  recognized,  will  be  found.  This  is  not 
improbable.  In  fact,  there  is  already  some  indication  of  such  a  break, 
although  not  now  capable  of  being  proved  at  any  point.  Does  the  series 
of  great  conglomerates  which  are  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Upper  Hu- 
ronian,  the  debris  being  derived  mostly  from  the  Lower  Huronian,  grade 
conformably  upward  into  the  Animikie,  or  is  there  here  a  considerable 
additional  break  Y  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  truth  is  not  with 
the  latter  alternative,  for  the  conglomerates  certainly  seem  to  have  suf- 
fered more  intense  dynamic  action  than  the  adjaeent  Animikie.  Their 
thickness  is  great,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  Thunder  bay  district 
will  be  found  a  considerable  break  which  in  a  part  at  least  of  the  lake 
Superior  region  will  subdivide  the  Upper  Huronian. 

Also  as  a  problem  for  the  future  is  the  real  nature  of  the  Archean 
schists.  Are  they  clastic  or  igneous  in  origin  f  Are  they,  as  has  been 
supposed,  a  real  fundamental  complex,  or  will  this  be  subdivided  upon 
a  structural  basis!  A  few  years  ago  all  below  the  preCambrian  was  a 
fundamental  complex.  Will  not  the  future  find  our  present  fiinda. 
inenta]  complex  further  divisible  and  the  real  fundamental  complex  at 
a  still  lower  horizon! 

Accepting  the  general  stratigraphy  as  given  above,  how  far  will  it  be 
possible  to  correlate  the  individual  formations  of  the  series!  How  far 
are  the  Quartz-Slate  member,  the  Iron-bearing  member,  and  the  Up- 
per Slate  member  of  the  Penokee  series  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Ani- 
mikie! When,  as  in  this  case,  three  like  formations  of  great  thickness 
are  found  in  the  same  order,  and  the  two  series  as  wholes  bear  identical 
relations  to  underlying  and  overlying  series,  the  correlation  may  per- 
haps be  made  with  a  considerable  degree  of  probability,  and  later  closer 
work  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  much  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  direction  of  correlating  formations;  that  is,  several  of  the  series  may 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  or  more  members,  which  may  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  probability  be  correlated  with  equivalent  members 
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in  other  districts,  but  that  it  will  be  possible  to  subdivide  these  various 
series  into  fifteen  or  twenty  or  more  members,  a«  was  done  by  the  early 
authors,  and  to  correlate  these  small  divisions  with  each  other  through- 
out the  lake  Superior  region,  there  is  not  the  least  probability. 

While  perhaps  niore  has  been  done  in  pre-Cambrian  stratigraphy  in 
€he  lake  Superior  region  than  in  any  other  region  in  America,  this  very 
fact  opens  before  us  numerous  and  difficult  problems. 
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«  A  Geological  Map  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces  of  North  Amer- 
ica, with  an  Explanatory  Text,  Geological  Sections,  etc.,  Jules  Marcou.  Boston, 
1853,  p.  92.  See  also  "  R^ponse  k  la  Lettre  de  MM.  Foster  et  Whitney  sur  le  Lao 
fiuperieur/'  Jules  Marcou.    Bull.  Soc.  G^l.,  France,  2d  series,  vol.  viu,  pp.  101-105. 

"The  MetalUc  Wealth  of  the  United  States,  J.  D.Whitney.  Philadelphia,  1854, 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.    610  pp. 

**  Observationa  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  Region  embracing  the 
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Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  Great  Lake  Basins,  dnring  the  Expedition 
of  1820,  Henry  R.  Schoolcroft,  Summary  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Expedition 
to  the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  1820;  ttesumed  and  Completed  by  the  Dis- 
covery of  its  Origin  in  Itasca  Lake,  in  1832,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.    Pages  3D3-962. 

^  Remarks  on  Some  Points  Connected  with  the  Geology  of  the  North  Shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  J.  D.  Whitney.    Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1856, 9th  Meeting,  pp.  204-209. 

**  On  the  Oocntrence  of  the  Ores  of  Iron  in  the  Azoic  System,  J.  D.  Whitney.  Ibid., 
pp.  209-216. 

^  Remarks  on  the  Hnronian  and  Lanrentian  Systems  of  the  Canada  Geological 
8nrvey,  J.  D.  Whitney.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  xxin,  pp.  905-314. 

*"  Age  of  the  Lake  Superior  Sandstone,  Charles  T.  Jackson.  Proc.  Bost.  Soo.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1860,  vol.  vu,  pp.  396-398. 

"^  Age  of  the  Sandstone,  William  B.  Rogers.    Ibid.,  pp.  394, 395. 

^  Some  Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  Copper  Range 
of  Lake  Superior,  C.  P.  Williams  and  J.  F.  BlAndy.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  xxxiv, 
pp.  112-120. 

*'  On  the  Iron  Ores  of  Marquette,  Michigan,  J.  P.  Kimball.  Ibid.,  vol.  XL,  pp.  290- 
303. 

^  On  the  Position  of  the  Sandst-one  of  the  Southern  Slope  of  a  portion  of  Keweenaw 
Point,  Lake  Superior,  Alexander  Agassis.  Proc.  Bost.  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xi,  1867, 
pp.  244-246. 

'-"  Physioal  Geology  of  Lake  Superior,  Charles  Whittlesey.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv. 
Sci.,  24th  Meeting,  1875,  part  2,  pp.  60-72,  with  map. 

^  Notes  on  the  Iron  and  Copper  Districts  of  LakenSuperior,  M.  £.  Wadsworth.  Bull. 
Mus.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard  College,  whole  series,  vol.  vii;  Geological  series,  vol.  i, 
No.  1,  pp.  157.  See  also  by  the  same  author,  on  the  Origin  of  the  Iron  Ores  of  the 
Marquette  District,  Lake  Superior.  Ptoo.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xx,  1878-^, 
pp.  470^79.  On  the  Age  of  the  Copper-bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior  (abstract) ; 
Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  29th  Meeting,  pp.  429-430.  On  the  Relations  of  the 
^'Keweenawan  Series''  to  the  Eastern  Sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Torch  Lake, 
Michigan;  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  His.,  vol.  xxiii,  1884^^88,  pp.  172-180;  Science,  vol. 
I,  pp.  248,  249,  307. 

^  On  a  Supposed  Fossil  from  the  Copper-Bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  M.  E. 
Wadsworth.    Proo.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xxiii,  1884-'88,  pp.  206-212. 

^ Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan,  Douglass  Houghton. 
State  of  Michigan,  House  of  Representatives,  No.  8,  pp.  1-33. 

^  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist,  Douglass  Houghton.  Ibid.,  No.  27, 
pp.  184.  See  also  Metalliferous  Veins  of  the  Northern  Peninsula  of  Michigan, 
Douglass  Houghton.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  1st  ser.,  vol.  xli,  1841,  pp.  183-186. 

^  First  Biennial  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan, 
Alexander  Winchell.    Lansing,  1861,  pp.  339. 

^  Dievorsilurischen  Gebilde  der ''Obem  Halbinsel  von  Michigan ''  inNord-Amerika, 
Hermann  Credner.  Zeits.  der  Deutsch.  Geol.  Gesell.,  vol.  xxi,  1869,  [pp.  516-654. 
See  also  Die  Gliederung  der  eozoischen  (vorsilurisehen)  Formationsgruppe  Nord* 
Amerikae,  Hermann  Credner.  Zeits.  fur  die  Gesammten  Naturwissenschaften,  Giebel, 
1868,  vol.  xxxu,  pp.  353-405. 

100  On  the  Age  of  the  Copper-Bearing  Rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  T.  B.  Brooks  and 
R.  Pumpelly.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  iii,  1872,  pp.  428-432. 

101  Iron-Bearing  Rocks,  T.  B.  Brooks.  Geol.  Survey  of  Michigan,  vol.  i,  part  1, 
1869-73,  pp.  319,  with  maps. 

iM  Copper-Bearing  Rocks,  R.  Pumpelly.    Ibid.,  part  2,  pp.  1-46,  62-94,  with  maps. 

i« Copper-Bearing  Rocks,  A.  R.  Marvine.    Ibid.,  part  2.  pp.  47-61,  95-140. 

*<^  Paleozoic  Rooks,  Charles  Rominger.    Ibid.,  part  3,  pp.  105. 

lOK Observations  on  the  Ontonagon  Silver  Mining  District  and  the  Slate  Quarries  of 
Huron  Bay,  Charies  Rominger.    Geol.  Survey  of  Michigan,  vol.  ui,  part  1,  1876,  pp 
151-166. 
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'<>*0n  the  Tonngest  Har<«ian  Rocks  South  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  Age  of  the 
Copper-bearing  Series,  T.  B.  Brooks.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.^  3d  ser.,  vol.  xi,  1876,  pp. 
206-211. 

'<^  Classified  list  of  Rocks  observed  in  the  Huronian  Series  south  of  Lake  Saperior, 
T.  B.  Brooks.    Ibid.,  voL  xii,  pp.  194-204. 

^^  Metasomatic  Development  of  the  Copper  Bearing  Rooks  of  Lake  Superior, 
Raphael  Pumpelly.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Soi.,  1878,  vol  xiii,  pp.  263-309. 

i<*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Mineral  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  1877-78,  Charles  £.  Wright.    Marquette,  1879,  229  pp. 

110  Upper  Peninsula,  C.  Rominger.  Geological  Survey  of  Michigan,  vol.  iv,  pp. 
K248,  'with  a  geological  map. 

ill  Report  of  N.  H.  Winchell.  16th  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of 
Minnesota  for  1887,  pp.  13-129. 

^*  Report  of  Alexander  Winchell.    Ibid.,  pp.  133-391. 

"*  A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Marquette  and  Keweenawan  District,  M.  £. 
Wadsworth.  Along  the  South  Shore  of  Lake  Superior,  by  Julian  Ralph.  1st  edi- 
tion, 1890,  pp.  6a-82. 

"4 Ibid.,  2d  edition,  1891,  pp.  76-99. 

lift  On  the  Relations  of  the  Eastern  .Sandstone  of  Keweenaw  Point  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  Limestone,  M.  £.  Wadsworth.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xui,  1891,  pp. 
170-171  (communicated). 

ii«  The  South  Trap  Range  of  the  Keweenawan  Series,  M.  £.  Wadsworth.  Ibid.,  pp. 
417-419. 

'17  Geological  Report  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  exhibiting  the  iirogreas 
of  work  from  1881  to  1884,  C.  Rominger.. 

This  report  was  finished  and  transmitted  to'the  governing  board  of  the  Michigan 
Qeologioal  Survey  several  years  ago,  but  as  yet  remains  unpublished.  A  msnuscript 
copy  was  kindly  furnished  us  for  our  use,  and  from  this  the  abstract  is  taken. 

"*0n  Sonthem  Wisconsin,  including  the  iron,  lead,  and  £inc  districts,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  Metamorphic  and  Primitive  Rocks,  James  G.  Percival.  Ann.  Rept.  Geol. 
Survey  of  Wisconsin,  1856,  pp.  HI. 

usThe  Iron  Ores  of  Wisconsin,  Edward  Daniels.  Ann.  R^t.  Geol.  Survey  of  Wis- 
consin for  the  year  ending  1857,  pp.  62. 

i^The  Penokee  Iron  Range,  Increase  A.  Lapham.  Trans.  Wis.  State  Agr.  Soc. ,  vol. 
T,  1858-'59,  pp.  391-400,  with  map. 

1*1  Geological  Report  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  James  Hall.  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Geological  Survey  (1861),  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  work,  pp.  52- 

1**  Physical  Geography  and  General  Geology,  James  Hall.  Report  on  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  i,  pp.  1-72. 

i*'The  Penokie  Mineral  Range,  Wisconsin,  Charles  Whittlesey.  Proc.  Bost.8oc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  ix,  1863,  pp.  235-244. 

1*^  On  the  Age  of  the  Quartzites,  Schists,  and  Conglomerates  of  Sauk  County,  Wis- 
consin, R.  D.  Irving.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  ni,  1872,  pp.  93-99. 

1**  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Mineral  Regions,  John  Murrish.  Trans. 
Wis.  Agr.  Soc,  1871^-'73,  pp.  469-494. 

1*0  On  the  relations  of  the  Sandstone,  Conglomerates,  and  Limestone  of  Sauk  County, 
Wisconsin,  to  each  other  and  to  the  Assoic,  James  H.  Eaton.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser., 
vol.  V,  pp.  444-447. 

1*7 Note  on  the  Age  of  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  Portland,  Dodge  County,  Wiscon- 
sin, R.  D.  Irving.    Ibid.,  pp.  282-286. 

iMOn  some  Points  in  the  Geology  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  R.  D.  Irving.  Trans.  Wis. 
Acad,  of  Sci.,  vol.  ii,  1873-74,  pp.  107-119.  See  also  on  the  Age  of  the  Copper-bearing 
Rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  the  Westward  Continuation  of  the  Lake  Superior 
Synclinal.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  viii,  1874,  pp.  46-56.  Ann.  Rept.  of  Progress 
and  Results  of  the  Wisconsin  Geological  Survey  for  1876,  pp.  17-25;  Report  of  Prog- 
ress and  Results  for  the  year  1874;  Geol.  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  u,  pp.  46-49. 
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*^Notea  on  the  Geology  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  £.  T.  Sweet.  Triuis.  Wis.  Acad,  of 
Sci.,  1875-76,  vol.  ni,  pp.  40-65. 

''^^Note  on  the  Age  of  the  Crystalline  Rocks  of  Wisconsin;  R.  D.  Irving.  Am.  Joar. 
Sci.,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  xin,  1877,  pp.  307-309. 

'«  Report  of  Progress  and  Results,  for  the  year  1875,  O.  W.  Wight.  GeoL  of  Wis- 
consin, vol.  n,  1873-'77,  pp.  67-89. 

"'Geology  of  Eastern  Wisconsin,  T.  C.  Chamberlin.  Ibid.,  pp.  93-405,  with  3 
atlas  maps. 

^^  Geology  of  Central  Wisconsin,  R.  D.  Irving.  Ibid.,  pp.  409-636^  with  2  atlas 
maps. 

i^On  the  Geology  of  Northern  Wicconsia,  R.  D.  Irving.  Ann.  Rept.  Wisconsin 
Geol.  Snrvey  for  the  year  1877,  pp.  17-25. 

*^  Report  on  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Penokee  Range,  T.  C.  Chamberlin.  Ibid.,  pp. 
25-29. 

^''General  Geology  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region,  R.  D.  Irving.  Geol.  of  Wiscon- 
sin^ vol.  ni,  pp.  1-^.  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Lake  Superior  District.  Ibid.,  pp. 
51-238,  with  6  atlas  maps.  Mineral  Resources  of  Wisconsin.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min. 
£ng.,  vol.  YUif  1880^  pp.  478-508,  with  map.  Note  on  the  Stratigraphy  of  the  Huronian 
Series  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  Equivalency  of  the  Huronian  of  the  Mar- 
quette and  Penokee  Districts.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xvn,  1879,  pp.  393-398. 

^  Huronian  Series  west  of  Penokee  Gap,  C.  E.  Wright.  Geol.  of  Wisconsin,  vol. 
Ill,  pp.  241-301,  with  an  atlas  map. 

>3«  Geology  of  the  Western  Lake  Superior  District,  E.  T.  Sweet.  Ibid.,  pp.  308- 
362,  with  an  atlas  map. 

^^  Geology  of  the  Upper  St.  Croix  District,  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  Moses  Strong. 
Ibid.,  pp.  363-428,  with  2  atlas  maps. 

*«*  Geology  of  the  Menominee  Region,  T.  B.  Brooks.  Ibid.,  pp.  430-599,  with  3 
atlas  maps. 

1*1  Geology  of  the  Menominee  Iron  Region  (Economic  Resources,  Lithology  and 
Westerly  and  Southerly  Extension),  Charles  E.  Wright.  Ibid.,  pp.  666-734. 

'^The  Quartzites  of  Barron  aud  Chippewa  counties,  Moses  Strong,  E.  T.  Sweet,  F. 
H.  Brotherton,  and  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Geol.  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  iv,  1873-'79,  pp.  573-581. 

»«Geology  of  the  Upper  Flambeau  valley,  F.  H.  King.  Ibid.,  pp.583-615. 

'^Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley,  R.  D.  Irving  andC.  R.  Van  Hise.  Ibid., 
pp.  623-714. 

'^Gkneral  Geology  (of  Wisconsin),  T.  C.  Chamberlin,  Geol.  of  Wisconsin,  vol.  i,  pp. 
3-300,  with  an  atlas  map. 

»«Lithology  of  Wisconsin,  R.  D.  Irving.   Ibid.,  pp.  340-361. 

i^'Transition  from  the  Copper-bearing  series  to  the  Potsdam,  L.  C.  Wooster,  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxvu,  pp.  463-465. 

'''^ Mode. of  Deposition  of  the  Iron  Ores  of  the  Menominee  Range,  Biichigan,  John 
Fulton.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  vol.  xvi,  pp;  525-536. 

1^  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  on  the  Metalliferous  Region  bordering  on  Lake 
Superior,  Henry  H.  Eames.   St.  Paul,  1866,  pp.  21. 

lu  Geological  Reconnaissance  of  the  Northern,  Middle  and  other  Counties  of  Min- 
nesota, Henry  H.  Eames.   St.  Paul,  1866,  pp.  58. 

M  Notes  upon  the  Geology  of  some  portions  of  Minnesota,  firom  St.  Paul  to  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  James  Hall :  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  xiu,  new  series, 
pp.  329-340. 

'^  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  containing  Results  of 
Examinations  and  Observations  made  within  the  years  1866,  1867,  1868,  and  1869, 
Charles  A.  White.    Des  Moines,  1870,  pp.  391. 

^  First  Annual  Report  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Minnesota,  N. 
H.  Winchell,  pp.  129. 

"^The  Geology  of  the  Minnesota  Valley,  N.  H.  Winchell.  Second  Report  on  th^ 
Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minn.,  pp.  127-212. 
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>*^Ueb«r  die  KryitaUiniBclien  Gesteine  von  Minnesota  in  NoTd-Amerik%  A.  Streng 
and  J.  H.  Kloos.  Leonhard's  Jahrbnch,  1877,  pp.  81, 113,  225.  Translated  by  N.  H. 
Winobell  in  11th  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minn.,  pp.  SO-%. 

'M  Sixth  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Surrey  of  Minn,  for  1877,  N.  H.  Winchell, 
pp.226. 

»w  Sketch  of  the  Work  of  the  Season  of  1878,  N.  H.  WinohelL  Seventh  Ann.  Rept. 
Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minn,  for  1878,  pp.  9-25. 

^MThe  Cupriferous  Series  at  Duluth,  N.  H.  Winchell.  Eighth  Ann.  Rept.  Geol. 
and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minn,  for  1879,  pp.  22-26. 

'^Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Central  and  Western  liinnesota,  Warren 
Upham.  Ibid.,  pp.  70-125. 

»»  Report  of  Prof.  C.  W.  Hall.  Ibid.,  pp.  126-138. 

'*!  Preliminary  List  of  Rooks,  N.  H.  WiuchelL  Ninth  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat. 
Hist.  Survey  of  Minn,  for  1880,  pp.  10-114. 

la  The  Cupriferous  Series  in  Minnesota,  N.  H.  WinoheU.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc  Adv. 
Sci.,  29th  Meeting,  pp.  422-425.  See  also.  Ninth.  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Sur- 
vey of  Minn,  for  1880,  pp,  385-387. 

i«>  Preliminary  List  of  Rocks,  N.  H.  Winchell.  Tenth  Ann.  Ropt.  Geol.  and  Nat. 
Hist.  Survey  of  Minnesota  for  1881,  pp.  9-122. 

A**  Notes  on  Rock-outcrops  in  Central  Minnesota,  Warren  Upham.  Eleventh  Ann. 
Rept.  GeoL  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minn,  for  1882,  pp.  86-136. 

^^  The  Iron  Region  of  Northern  Minnesota,  Albert  H.  Chester.    Ibid.,  pp.  154-167. 

^**Note  on  the  Age  of  the  Rocks  of  the  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  Iron  District,  N.  H. 
Winchell.  Ibid.,  168-170.  See  also  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.  1884, 33rd  Meeting,  pp. 
36^-379. 

187  xhe  Geology  of  Minnesota,  N.  H.  Winchell  and  Warren  Upham.  Vols,  i  and  ii  of 
the  Final  Report,  pp.  697, 695. 

1^  Notes  of  a  trip  across  the  Mesabi  Range  to  Vermiliom  Lake,N.  H.  Winchell. 
13th  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minn,  for  1884,  pp.  20-24.  The  Crys- 
talline Rocks  of  Minnesota,  N.  H.  Winchell .    Ibid.,  pp.  36-38. 

i«  Fossils  from  the  Red  Quartzite  at  Pipestone,  N.  H.  Winchell.    Ibid.,  pp.  65-72. 

'"> Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Minnehaha  County,  Dakota,  Warren  Upham.  Ibid.,  pp. 
88-97. 

"» The  Crystalline  Rocks  of  the  Northwest,  N.  H.  Winchell.    Ibid. ,  pp.  124-140. 

"*  Report  of  Geological  Observations  made  in  Northeastern  Minnesota  during  the 
Season  of  1886,  Alexander  Winchell.  15th  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of 
Minn,  for  1886,  pp.  5-207. 

in  Geologiisal  Report  of  N.  H.  Winchell.    Ibid.,  pp.  209-399,  with  a  map. 

^7«Report  of  N.  H.  Winchell.  16th  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Min< 
nesota  for  1887,  pp.  13-129. 

"A  Report  of  Alexander  Winchell.  Ibid.,  pp.  133-391.  See  also  The  Unconformities 
of  the  Animikie  in  Minnesota.  Am.  Geol.,  vol.  i,  pp.  14-24 ;  Two  Systems  Confounded 
in  the  Huronian.  Ibid.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  212-214, 339-340.  Systematic  Results  of  a  Field 
Study  of  the  Archean  Rocks  of  the  Northwest.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  37th 
Meeting,  p.  205;  The  Geological  Position  of  the  Ogishki  Conglomerate.  Ibid.,  1889, 
38th  Meeting,  pp.  234-235. 

I ^<^ Report  of  H.  V.  Winchell.  Sixteenth  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey 
of  Minn,  for  1887,  pp.  395-462,  with  map. 

»"  A  Great  Primordial  Quartzite,  N.H.  Winchell.  Am.  Geol.,  voL  i,  pp.  173-178. 
See,  also,  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Minn,  for  1888,  pp. 
25-56. 

1^  Report  of  N.  H.  Winchell.  Seventeenth  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey 
of  Minn,  for  1888,  pp.  5-74;  see  also  The  Animikie  Black  Slates  and  Quartzites,  and 
the  Ogishki  Conglomerate  of  Minnesota,  the  equivalent  of  the  "Original  Huronian.-^ 
Am.  Geol.,  vol.  i,  pp.  11-14;  Methods  of  Stratigraphy  in  Studying  the  Huronian. 
Ibid.,  vol.  xvi  pp.  342-357. 
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'^Some  Results  of  Archean  Studies,  Alexander  Winchell.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of 
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'"The  Taconic  Iron  Ores  of  Minnesota  and  of  Western  New  England,  N.  H.  and 
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OHAPTBE    III. 

THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  AREA. 
SECTION  I.  THE  BS0ION  ABOUT  HUDSON  BAY. 

UTEBATUKK. 

Bell,^  in  1877,  reports  on  explorations  between  James  bay  and  lakes 
Superior  and  Huron.  The  Irocks  are  described  as  Hurouian  on  the 
course  followed  until  the  north  side  of  Shatagami  lake  is  reached,  with 
the  reservation  that  the  gneiss  just  below  Paul's  lake  may  be  Lauren- 
tian.  In  this  distance  the  rocks  are  limestones,  quartzite,  dlorite,  chert- 
slate-conglomerate,  hornblende-schist,  pegmatite,  syenite,  clay-slates, 
and,  at  Paul's  lake,  gneiss.  The  diorites  have  a  widespread  occurrence, 
and  an  area  of  massive  syenite  continues  for  several  miles  in  one  local, 
ity.  It  is  often  mixed  with  crystalline  diorite.  Beyond  Shatagami 
lake  are  several  alternations  of  rocks  which  are  referred  to  the  Huro- 
nian  and  Laurentian  before  the  fossiliferous  series  is  reached.  The  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  last  Laurentian  belts  are  large  diorite  dikes. 
The  junction  of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  occurs  at  Davis's  rapid, 
51  ndles  north  of  the  outlet  of  lake  Kenohamissee. 

On  the  return  trip  the  course  followed  is  by  the  west  branch  of 
Moose  river,  along  toward  its  headwaters,  thence  to  MichipicQteu  and 
lake  Superior.  The  rocks  are  chiefly  granite  and  syenite,  gneiss,  horn- 
blende-schists and  mica-schists  and  greenish  schists.  These  are  in  part 
referred  to  the  Huronian  and  in  part  to  the  Laurentian,  several  belts 
of  the  Huronian  being  found.  *  At  one  place  the  Huronian  is  spoken  of 
as  passing  into  the  Laurentian.  As  a  result  of  the  work  it  is  shown 
that  an  immense  area  of  Huronian  rocks  runs  northward  &om  lake 
Huron  through  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  lying  between  it  and 
the  area  of  unaltered  rocks  of  the  southwest  side  of  James  bay. 

Bell.,*  in  1879,  reports  on  explorations  of  the  east  coast  of  Hudson 
bay.  In  this  region  are  large  areas  of  gneisses  which  are  referred  to 
the  Laurentian,  and  belts  of  soMsts  referred  to  the  Huronian.  With 
the  Huronian  are  schist-conglomerates  and  quartzites.  At  the  contact 
of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  the  former  consists  of  a  coarse  quartz 
and  mica  rock,  while  the  first  rock  which  is  considered  Huronian  is  a 
dark  green,  highly  crystalline  hornblende-schist  The  two  formations 
api>ear  as  usual  to  be  conformable.  Along  Manitounuck  sound  is  an 
unaltered  stratified  series  in  which  no  fossils  were  found  and  which 
resemble  the  Nipigon  rocks.    These  are  called  the  Manitounuck  group. 
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They  consist  mostly  of  siliceous  and  argillaoeoas  limestones,  sandstones, 
qnartzites,  shales,  ironstones,  amygdaloids,  and  basalts.  At  Little 
Whale  riyer  .is  a  quartz-conglomerate  of  great  thickness  below  these 
rocks.  The  limestones  are  found  at  many  localities  at  the  base  of  the 
series.  They  have  a  cherty  concretionary  and  concentric  structure. 
The  quartzites  and  sandstones  come  in  ascending  order.  Associated 
with  the  quartzites,  and  overlying  them,  is  a  series  of  cherts  and  shales. 
These  are  surmounted  by  a  great  thickness  of  amygdaloids  of  various 
kinds  and  of  diorites  of  a  basaltic  character.  At  Richmond  gulf  the 
base  of  the  section  consists  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  above  which 
is  limestone  in  a  slightly  unconformable  position  and  all  is  capped  by 
trap.  In  one  place  the  trap  rests  with  a  slight  unconformity  upon  fer- 
ruginous beds.  Spathic  iron  ore,  sometimes  of  considerable  thickness, 
is  sometimes  interstratified  with  the  sandstone. 

Bell,^  in  1879,  reports  on  the  country  between  lake  Winnipeg  and 
Hudson  bay.  The  rocks  along  the  route,  with  the  exceptioii  of  one  Hu- 
ronian  trough,  are  described  as  Laurentian  gneiss.  The  Hnronian  rocks 
belong  in  one  basin  or  trough,  conforming  with  the  general  trend  of 
the  Laurentian  gtieiss  and  mica-schist.  Its  breadth  is  about  14  miles 
and  its  length  143  miles,  giving  an  area  of  about  2,000  square  miles.  A 
mica-schist  at  Pipestone  lake  contains  different  kinds  of  pebbles.  At 
Seven-mile  point  the  rock  is  a  micaceous  slate-conglomerate,  the  pebbles 
of  which  are  chiefly  of  gray  syenite.  At  the  junction  of  the  Laurentian 
and  Hnronian  the  two  formations  appear  as  u^ual  to  be  conformable 
with  each  other.  The  last  of  the  Laurentian  series  consists  of  gray 
coarse,  rongh-surfaced  quartz  and  mica  rock.  The  first  rock  on  what  is 
considered  to  be  the  Hnronian  side  of  the  boundary  consists  of  highly 
crysta.lline  dark  green  hornblende-schist,  ribboned  with  fine  lines  of 
white  quartz  grains.  This  schist  is  interstratified  with  bands  of  finely 
ribboned,  slightly  calcareous  gray  gneiss. 

Bell,*  in  1880,  reports  on  explorations  of  the  Churchill  and  Nelson 
river  and  around  God's  and  Island  lakes.  The  Laurentian  gneiss  is  the 
prevailing  rock  throughout  the  whole  district  between  Knee  and  Island 
lakes.  The  stratification,  while  moderately  distinct,  is  often  banded  aiid 
contorted.  Its  average  texture  is  of  a  medium  variety,  or  rather  tending 
to  fine  grain,  but  coarse  forms  are  occasionally  seen.  There  is  no  pre- 
vailing or  general  direction  in  the  strike  of  the  gneiss.  The  Hnronian 
rocks  occupy  a  series  of  troughs  in  several  localities.  The  rocks  are 
schist-conglomerate,  sometimes  gametiferous,  steatite-schists,  green 
schists  and  felsite  schists,  most  of  them  being  more  or  less  calcareous. 
The  Laurentian  gneiss  occupies  the  area  between  the  Hnronian  troughs. 
The  strike  of  the  Laurentian  gneiss  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hnro- 
nian rocks  appears  in  most  cases  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  latter. 

Bell,'  in  1881,  reports  on  Hudson  bay  and  some  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  lying  to  the  west  of  it.  Various  gneisses  and  schists  are  found 
at  different  points  which  are  referred  respectively  to  the  Laurentian  and 
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Huroniah.  Hudson  bay  as  a  whole  lies  in  the  great  Laurentiau  area 
of  the.Dominion.  The  long  chain  of  islands  which  fringe  the  east  coast 
are  composed  of  bedded  volcanic  and  almost  unaltered  sedimentary 
rocks,  resembling  the  I^ipigon  series  of  lake  Superior,  which  may  be  of 
Lower  Cambrian  age.  On  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  from  the  Churchill 
river  northward,  quartzites  and  other  rocks  are  found  which  may  also 
belong  to  the  Cambrian  system.  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  rest  almost 
horizontally  upon  the  Lauren  tian  along  the  southwestern  side  of  the  bay. 

Bell,®  in  1883,  reports  upon  the  geology  of  the  basin  of  Meose  river 
and  adjacent  country.  The  boundaries  of  the  Laurentiau  and  Huro- 
nian  formations  appear  to  be  conformable  to  each  other.  Massive 
granites  occur  abundantly  with  the  Laurentiau  gneisses  and  Huronian 
schists.  The  granites  generally  lie  close  to  the  junction  of  the  Huro- 
nian and  Laurentiau,  this  being  the  usual  position  of  these  granite 
areas  in  the  great  region  northward  of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

Bell,^  in  1885,  describes  granite  and  gneiss  at  North  head,  Button 
islands,  Ungava  bay,  Nunaungok,  Ashe's  inlet,  Nottingham  and  Digges 
islands,  Stuparts  bay,  Eskimo  inlet,  x>ort  DeBoucherville,  and  x^rt 
Lapemere.  A  portion  of  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  bay  is  occupied 
with  diorites,  hornblende-schists  and  mica-schists,  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Huronian  seriea.  Deadman's  island  consists  of  white 
and  light-gray  quartzites,  and  glossy  mica-schists,  striking  north  75^ 
west.  The  whole  of  the  western  part  of  Marble  island  consists  of  white 
and  light  colored  quartzite  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  white  and 
vein  marble.  The  beds  of  quartzite  are  very  massive,  although  their 
surfaces  are  often  ripple-marked,  being  sometimes  as  fine  and  regular 
as  the  fluting  on  a  washboard. 

B  ELL,*^  in  1885,  gives  a  general  characterization  of  the  geology  of 
Hudson  bay.  'the  distribution  of  the  Huronian  series  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  Laurentiau,  being  found  mostly  within  the 
limits  of  the  latter.  The  rocks  of  the  Huronian  system  appear  to  rest 
conformably  upon  the  Laurentiau  in  all  cases  observed.  About  the 
mouth  of  Churchill  river,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  and  for  some 
miles  along  the  coast,  are  found  massive  and  thinly  bedded  quartzites 
with  conglomerate  beds,  the  pebbles  being  mostly  of  white  quartz,  in- 
terstratified  with  occasional  thin  shaly  layers.  These  strata  may  form 
a  part  of  the  Huronian  series,  but  they  also  resemble  the  gold-bearing 
rocks  of  Nova  Scotia.  On  the  Little  Whale  river  and  in  Richmond 
gulf  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  another  set  of  rocks  is  found  following 
the  Huronian  and  underlying  unconformably  the  Nipigon  series.  This 
intermediate  formation  consists  of  beds  of  hard  red  siliceous  conglom- 
erate and  red  and  gray  sandstones,  with  some  red  shales,  and  appears 
to  have  a  considerable  volume.  The  Nipigon  formation  is  largely  de- 
veloped along  the  cast  main  coast  of  Hudson  bay,  between  cape  Jones 
and  cape  Dufferin,  and  consists  of  compact,  nonfossiliferous,  bluish 
gray  limestones,  coarse  cherty  limestone  breccias,  quartzites,  shales, 
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diorites,  amygdaloids,  and  manganiferous  clay  ironstones.  The  lime- 
stones of  lake  Misstassini,  in  the  interior  of  the  Labrador  peninsula^ 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  east  main  coast. 

Bell,*  in  1886,  gives  additional  observations  on  the  geology  of  Hud- 
son bay.  From  Eskimo  point  to  the  entrance  of  Chesterfield  inlet,  a 
distance  of  180  miles,  the  rock  specimens  embrace  hornblende-schists, 
greenstones,  sandstone  altered  to  quartzite  and  holding  &agments  of 
indurated  shale,  white  quartz  rock,  quartzite  like  that  of  Marble  island 
felsite,  crystalline  hornblende  rock,diorite,chert,inica-schist,  porphyry, 
granulite,  red  jasper,  chloritic  schists,  etc.  The  majority  of  the  litho- 
logical  specimens  correspond  with  the  rocks  of  the  Huronian  series, 
Laurentian  types  are  absent,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  Hurouiau 
rocks  prevail  aU  along  the  northwest  coast  of  Hudson  bay,  from  Eskimo 
X>oint  to  Chesterfield  inlet,  and  again  at  Bepulse  bay.  The  widely  ex- 
tended areas  of  massive  granitoid  character  about  Hudson  bay  are 
regarded  as  primitive  gneiss,  and  there  is  little  doubt  are  more  ancient 
than  the  regularly  stratified  gneisses  which  prevail  on  the  Ottawa  val- 
ley. The  Huronian  rocks  of  the  region  are  unlike  those  on  the  north 
shore  of  lake  Huron,  consisting  of  massive  diorites,  argillaceous  and 
dioritic  slate  conglomerates,  granite-syenites,  schistose  and  jaspery 
iron  ores,  limestones,  dolomites,  and  imj^erfect  gneisses,  with  a  great 
variety  of  schists.  The  Manitounuck  series  is  largely  made  up  of  rocks 
of  volcanic  origin. 

Bell,^^  in  1887,  rei)orts  on  explorations  of  portions  of  the  Attawa- 
pishkat  and  Albany  rivers.  Various  granites,  gneisses,  and  schists 
are  found  upon  Pelican  lake,  lake  St.  Joseph,  and  the  upper  sections 
of  Albany  and  Boulder  rivers,  and  lake  Lansdowne.  Upon  lake  St. 
Joseph  a  conglomerate  is  found.  The  gi'anites  and  gneisses  are  placed 
with  the  Laurentian  and  the  schists  and  conglomerates  with  the  Hu- 
ronian. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

In  all  of  the  above  works  by  Bell  the  rocks  are  classified  as  Lauren- 
tian or  Huronian  almost  wholly  upon  lithological  grounds,  the  coarse 
granites  and  granitoid  gneisses  being  regarded  as  Laurentian  and 
the  clearly  sedimentary  rocks  and  fine  grained  calcareous  gneisses 
and  various  green  schists  with  associated  rocks  being  placed  as  Hu- 
ronian. Whenever  the  relations  of  the  two  series  are  spoken  of  they 
are  said  to  be  in  conformity.  The  Huronian  is,  however,  firequently 
spoken  of  as  occurring  in  troughs,  which  probably  implies  that  this 
series  is  taken  to  be  the  newer  of  the  two;  but  in  general  this  is  an 
inference  fix>m  its  lithological  character  rather  than  a  determination 
firom  an  ascending  succession.  The  dips  are  usually  high  and  no 
structure  is  worked  out,  so  that  firom  the  iacts  given  it  would  be  im- 
X>08sible  to  determine  which  is  higher  and  which  lower,  except  by  the 
implication  in  the  words  Huronian  and  Laurentian.    While  oertain  of 
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the  rocks  placed  with  the  Harouian  are  lithologically  like  those  of  the 
Original  Huroiiian,  Bell  distinctly  states  that  in  the  main  they  are  quite 
different.  The  likeness  apparently  goes  no  further  than  the  fact  that 
occasionally  there  are  found  unmistakable  clastic  rocks,  and  some  of 
these  dastics  resemble  more  closely  the  firagmentals  of  the  Ottawa 
series  than  they  do  those  of  the  Original  Huronian. 

The  Manitounuck  group  on  Hudson  bay,  ^hich  is  described  as  re- 
sembling very  closely  the  Nipigon  series,  is,  from  the  illustrations,  a 
comparatively  flat-lying  one  and  is  probably  newer  than  either  of  the 
series  referred  to  the  Laurentian  or  Huronian.  At  least  two  uncon- 
formities are  mentioned  in  it,  one  between  two  sedimentary  rocks  and 
another  between  a  sedimentary  rock  and  a  trap.  These  unconformities 
are  spoken  of  as  slight,  but  the  cuts  illustrative  of  them  represent  the 
first  of  these  unconformities  as  very  considerable. 

SECTION  U.     NORTHERN  CANADA.* 

LITERATURE. 

Stbinhatter,^^  in  1814,  gives  localities  for  labradorite  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador. 

MoCuixocH,"  in  1819,  describes  as  coming  from  Baffin  bay,  70^  37', 
granite,  gneiss,  and  graywacke-schist. 

BiCHARBSON,"  in  1823,  describes  clay-slate  as  occurring  in  the  north- 
em  arm  of  Great  Slave  lake.  Korth  of  Great  Slave  lake  the  granite 
formation  continues  for  a  considerable  distance  toward  Fort  Enterprise, 
but  contains  more  foreign  beds  in  advancing  to  the  northward.  In  this 
region  in  places  mica-slate  prevails  and  in  other  places  the  granite  con- 
tains beds  of  mica-slate.  Gneiss  appears  to  exist  throughout  the  great 
district  to  the  eastward  of  Coppermine  river.  About  Fort  Enterprise 
are  numerous  hills  capped  by  red  granite,  around  which,  on  the  acclivi- 
ties, gneiss  is  wrapped  in  a  mantle  form.  The  rocks  of  this  district  in- 
clude granite,  micaceous  and  hornblendic  gneiss,  greenstone,  mica-slate, 
and  clay-slate.  At  Point  lake  are  found  graywacke-slate,  clay-slate, 
and  transition  greenstone  slate,  as  well  as  transition  conglomerate,  the 
fragments  of  which  appear  to  consist  of  the  same  material  with  the 
bases.  In  the  first  part  of  the  region  of  Coppermine  river,  between 
Point  lake  and  the  sea,  are  found  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  clay-slates, 
and  hills  of  trap.  N^orth  of  latitude  66°  45'  11''  are  found  red  and  gray 
sandstones,  compact  feldspar  rock,  granular  foliated  limestone,  trap 
rock,  and  greenstone  which  constitutes  the  Copper  mountains.  In 
these  mountains  are  amygdaloids  which  contain  amygdules  of  pistacite 
and  calc-spar,  scales  of  copper  being  generally  disseminated  through  the 

*  This  section  Ih  largpely  compiled  flrom  Geo.  M.  Dawson^s  oocoTtnt  of  thin  region  accompanying  hia 
geological  map  of  it.  With  a  number  of  exceptions  the  original  reports  have  not  been  seen.  Thin 
nnnaoal  plan  is  here  adopted  because  Dawson's  summary  of  the  geological  material,  widely  scattered 
through  the  many  volumes  of  Arctic  travel,  is  so  complete  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  labor  of 
going  through  them  a  second  time. 
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rock.  In  tliis  region  were  also  fonnd  masses  of  native  copper  and  preh- 
nite.  The  shores  of  Batharst  inlet  are  partly  of  granite  and  gneiss  and 
partly  of  later  rocks.  On  the  road  from  Bathurst  inlet  to  Point  lake 
and  Fort  Enterprise,  beyond  Hood's  river,  the  rocks  are  entirely  gneissic 
or  granitic. 

Parry,'^  in  1824,  fonnd  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  to  occapy  the 
whole  southern  part  of  the  east  shore  of  Melville  peninsula  and  to 
continue  northward  behind  a  tract  of  limestone  country,  forming  a 
range  of  mountains  in  the  center  of  the  peninsula  to  Hecla-and-Fury 
strait.  They  also  form  the  south  shore  of  this  strait,  most  of  the  islands 
adjacent  to  it,  and  apparently  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  the.  adjacent 
south  part  of  Cockburn  "island." 

KoNiNO,"  in  1824,  describes  the  most  characteristic  rock  collected  by 
Oapt.  Parry  on  the  west  coast  of  Baffin  bay  as  gneiss  and  micaceous 
quartz  rock,  with  some  ambiguous  granitic  compound  in  which  horn- 
blende seems  to  enter  as  a  subordinate  ingredient. 

Lton,^^  in  1825,  describes  cape  FuUerton  on  the  main  shore  west  of 
Southampton  island  to  be  comjMsed  of  rugged  red  and  gray  granitic 
rocks  with  the  strata  running  in  a  northwest  direction. 

Jameson,^^  in  1826,  states  that  the  material  collected  by  Capt.  Parry 
shows  that  the  west  coast  of  JDavis  strait  and  Baffin  bay,  south  of 
Lancaster  sound,  consists  of  primitive  rocks,  among  which  are  gneiss, 
mica-slate,  honiblende-slate,  granite  limestone,  hornblende-rock,  and 
greenstone.  All  these  rocks  are  more  or  less  distinctly  stratified  and 
numberless  transitions  from  one  into  the  other  were  observed. 

Richardson,^"  in  1828,  describes  the  rocks  of  the  Coppermine  river 
series  as  extending  westward  to  the  Height  of  Land  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  sandstone  and  conglomerates  with  granite  and  porphyry. 
Th&  southeast  extremity  of  McTavish  bay  consists  of  red  granites  and 
gneisses.  At  the  mouth  of  Dease  river  and  the  northeast  extremity  of 
the  lake  the  prevailing  formation  is  granitic  and  gneissic.  On  mount 
FittoUj  along  the  Arctic  coast  west  of  the  Mackenzie,  river,  the  moun- 
tain range  consists  of  graywacke  slates  which  are  considered  transition 
rocks. 

Leslie,  Jameson,  and  Murray  (Hugh),^^  in  1830,  mention  in  the 
region  of  Southampton  island,  Melville  peninsula,  and  Hecla-and-Pury 
strait,  as  prominent  varieties  of  rock,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay- 
slate,  chlorite-slate,  primitive  trap,  serpentine,  limestone,  and  porphyry. 
The  Primitive  range  bordering  the  east  coast  of  Baffin  land  is  a  contin- 
uation of  the  Labrador  coast ;  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Da\ds  strait  and 
Baffin  bay,  south  of  Lancaster  strait,  primitive  rocks  preponderate, 
including  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  granite. 

Ross,*®  in  1835,  finds  granitoid  and  gneissic  rocks  to  occupy  exclu- 
sively the  coast  line  and  adjacent  islands  of  the  Boothian  and  Melville 
peninsula  south  of  70^  35^ 

FiTTONj'^  in  1836,  describes  the  north  side  of  Great  Slave  Take  from 
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the  entrance  of  the  north  arm  westward  as  consisting  mainly  of  gneiss, 
porphyry,  and  granite.  The  large  islands  and  promontory  of  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  lake  are  of  the  trap  formation.  These  are  compared  to 
the  Coppermine  series.  .Pebbles  of  jasper  conglomerate  were  collected 
near  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  bnt  the  rock  was  not  seen  in  place.  The 
rocks  on  the  route  from  Great  Slave  lake  northeastward  by  Clinton- 
Golden  and  Aylmer  lakes  and  the  Great  Fi^h  river  to  the  Arctic  coasts 
are  difierent  varieties  of  granite  and  gneiss. 

Back,^  in  1838,  describes  granite  as  occurring  in  two  places  along 
the  southeastern  coast  of  Southampton  island. 

Simpson,^  in  1843,  applies  the  name  Trap  Point  to  the  Kent  penin- 
sula. After  an  interval  of  low  ground  to  the  eastward  granite  forms 
the  coast  line. 

Eab,»*  in  18IK),  finds  north  of  latitude  61°  on  the  west  coast  of  Hud- 
son bay,  beyond  Nevill's  bay,  the  shore  steep  and  rugged,  being 
lined  with  bare  primitive  rocks.  On  the  southein  shores  of  the  gulf  of 
Boothia  granite  occurs  in  several  places,  and  among  the  specimens 
found  are  gneiss,  mica-slate,  quartz-rock,  hornblende-slate.  Precipitous 
cliflTs  of  trap  were  found  on  Simpson  bay,  in  latitude  080  27'. 

EicHARDSON,'^  in  1851,  states  that  the  eastern  side  of  the  north  arm 
of  Great  Slave  lake  is  occupied  by  primitive  rocks,  which  run  across 
the  outlet  of  Athabasca  lake  to  the  deep,  northern  arm  of  Great  Slave 
lake,  and  onward  by  Marten  lake,  across  the  two  eastern  arms  of 
Great  Bear  lake,  to  the  Copper  mountiiins.  On  Rae  river,  which  flows 
into  Coronation  gulf  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine,  are  limestone, 
quartz-rock,  and  high  cliffs  of  basalt.  From  the  similarity  of  the 
various  rocks  associated  in  this  quarter  to  those  occurring  at  Pigeon 
river  and  other  parts  of  the  north  shore  of  lake  Superior  the  author  is 
inclined  to  consider  that  the  two  deposits  belong  to  the  same  geolog- 
ical era,  both  being  more  ancient  than  the  Silurian.  At  Bae  river  and 
Bichardson  river,  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  and 
on  the  west  side  of  th^  Coppermine  river,  are  series  of  basaltic  cliffs. 

Sutherland,^  in  1853,  describes  the  rocks  at  cape  York  and  cape 
AthoU,  latitude  76^,  as  consisting  of  sandstones,  interstratified  with 
volcanic  material.  On  the  east  coast  of  Baflin  land,  from  Lancaster 
sound  to  Cumberland  sound,  are  crystalline  rocks  which  occupy  the 
whole  coast  southward  to  Cumberland  strait. 

MuRCHisON,"  in  1857,  states  that  cape  Granite  in  the  Arctic  Archi- 
pelago is  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  chlorite,  and  is  accompa- 
nied with  gneiss  of  the  same  composition. 

Kane,**  in  1857,  states  that  the  rocks  of  the  coast  between  Kensse- 
laer  harbor  and  the  great  Humboldt  glacier  (in  Peabody  bay),  are  strat- 
ified limestones,  sandstones,  feldspathic  and  porphyritic  granite  pass- 
ing into  gneiss,  and  in  some  places  trap. 

Haughton,^  in  1857,  describes  granitic  rocks  as  composing  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Korth  Greenland,  on  the  north  side  of  Baffin  bay,  and 
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constitating  the  rock  of  the  coimtxy  at  the  east  side  of  the  island  of 
Korth  Devon.  Betkireen  capes  Osborne  and  Warrender  the  rocks  are 
graphic  granite,  which  passes  into  a  laminated  gneiss,  and  with  the 
gneiss  are  interstratified  beds  of  gametiferons  mica-slate.  The  whole 
series  is  overlain  by  red  sandstones  of  banded  stmctore.  l%e  grani- 
toid rocks  are  again  fonnd  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  North  Som- 
erset, where  they  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Peel  sonnd.  Cai>e 
Granite  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  granite.  On  Peel  sound  and 
Prince  of  Wales  island  is  a  dark  syenite  composed  of  feldspar  and 
hornblende.  This  rock  is  massive  and  eruptive  at  cape  M'Glure,  and 
occasionally  gneissic.  The  Silurian  of  the  Arctic  archipelago  rests 
everywhere  directly  on  the  granite,  with  a  sandstone,  passing  into  a 
coarse  grit,  at  its  base. 

Haughton,^  in  1859,  states  that  granitoid  rocks  everywhere  under- 
lie the  Arctic  archipelago.  At  Montreal  island  is  a  gneiss  which  exhib- 
its the  phenomena  of  foliation  in  a  marked  degree.  At  Bellot^s  strftits, 
in  latitude  72^  north,  are  found  gneissoid  granite,  graphic  granite,  and 
syenite.  At  Pond's  bay,  at  the  northern  extremil^  of  Baffin  land, 
quartziferous  mica-schist  underlies  the  Silurian  limestone  and  is  inter- 
stratified with  gneiss  and  garnetiferous  quartz  rock  inclining  38^ 
W8W.  Gape  York,  on  the  Greenland  coast,  is  composed  of  fine 
grained  granite.  At  Wolstenholme  sound  the  granitoid  rocks  are  con- 
verted into  mica-slate  and  actinolite-slate,  the  two  rocks  passing  into 
each  other  by  almost  insensible  gradations.  Garey's  islands,  west  of 
Wolstenholme  sound,  are  composed  of  a  gneissose  mica-schist,  formed  of 
successive  layers  of  quartz  granules,  and  layers  of  jet-black  mica.  The 
mica-schist  passes  into  white  gneiss.  Yellow  and  white  sandstones  are 
also  found  in  small  quantity  upon  the  islands,  reposing  upon  the  gran- 
itoid rocks. 

LnsBER,^  in  1860,  describes  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  gneisses,  gran- 
ites, labradorites,  etc.,  at  various  localities. 

DeEakce  and  FtELDEN,'^  in  1878,  state  that  the  Laurentian  system 
is  the  ftindamental  one  for  the  region  visited  by  Sir  George  I^ares.  At 
cape  Bawson  is  an  important  overlying  series  which  occupies  the 
coast  of  Grinnell  land  from  Scoresby  bay  to  cape  Cresswell,  in  latitude 
820  40'  north.  The  rocks  are  in  a  series  of  sharp  folds  with  a  general 
west-southwest  strike,  the  beds  being  often  vertical  and  frequently 
cleaved.  They  consist  of  jet-black  slates,  of  impure  limestones,  trav- 
ersed by  veins  of  quartz  and  cherts,  and  of  a  vast  series  of  quartzites 
and  grits.  They  are  compared  to  the  gold-bearing  series  of  Kova  Scotia 
and  doubtftilly  referred  to  the  Huronian  system. 

Hno),^  in  1878,  describes  at  Mullens-  cove,  in  the  Laurentian  series 
of  Labrador,  a  succession  of  interbedded  gneisses,  micaceous  schists, 
crystalline  limestones,  and  a  bed  of  calcareous  conglomerate.  The 
thickest  layer  of  white  crystalline  limestone  is  35  feet. 

Emerson,^  in  1879,  describes  the  rocks  of  Frobisher  bay,  collected 
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by  G.  F.  Hall,  as  consisting  of  granite,  gneiss,  magnetite-gneiss,  Iiom- 
blendic  gneiss,  nrica-schist,  etc. 

Bell,^  in  1885,  describes  on  the  Labrador  coast  gneiss  and  gran- 
'  ite  at  Ford's  harbor  and  Mission  station,  ISTain,  at  Nachrak  inlet,  at 

Skynners  cove,  and  other  points.     The  granite  sometimes  becomes 
j,  syenitic  and  the  gneiss  is  sometimes  well  laminated. 

BoAS,^  in  1885,  describes  the  nucleus  of  Bafi^  land  as  everywhere 
I  of  gneiss  and  granite. 

I*  Greely,^  in  1886,  finds  toward  the  head  of  Chandler  fiord  high 

cliffs  of  schists  and  slate,  and  in  Buggies  river,  at  the  outlet  of  lake 
Hazen,  large  slabs  of  slat.e. 

Packard,^  in  1888,  describes  syenitic  and  gneissic  rocks  of  the 
Lanrentian  formation  at  various  i)oints,  among  which  are  Sleux)e  har- 
bor in  Gore  island  near  Shallop,  the  bay  east  of  Anse-au-Loup,  Caribou 
island,  cape  St.  Francis,  and  Square  island. 

MgConnell,"  in  1890,  mentions  granite-gneisses  east  of  the  Bocky 
mountains  at  the  rapids  of  Slave  river  and  fort  Bae.  These  evidently 
belong  to  the  Lanrentian  or  the  oldest  division  of  the  Archean.  West  oi 
the  Bocky  mountains,  crystalline  schists  are  largely  developed  along  the 
valley  of  the  Felly- Yukon,  occurring  in  numerous  exposures  fi*om  th/^ 
International  boundary  to  fort  Selkirk,  and  they  continue  up  the  Lewis 
about  30  miles.  This  belt  of  crystalline  rocks  has  a  width  of  somewhat 
over  a  hundred  miles.  The  eastern  edge  of  the  area  consists  largely  of 
quartzose  schists,  chlorite-schists,  mica-schists,  diabases,  and  serpen- 
tines, which  are  occasionally  interbedded  with  bands  of  slate,  limestone, 
and  are  broken  in  many  places  by  igneous  intrusions.  The  green 
schists,  in  ascending  the  river,  are  underlain  by  foliated  mica-gneisses, 
alternating  with  hornblende-gneisses,  which  are  distinctly  Archean  in 
appearance  and  lithological  character. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  FROM  DAWSON. 

Dawson,^  in  1887,  as  a  result  of  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  literature 
of  northern  Canada,  states  that  Archean  or  Eozoic  rocks  are  dominant 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  continent.  They  also  form  the  greater  part 
of  Greenland,  and  doubtless  underlie  at  no  great  depth  the  entire  Arctic 
archipelago.  While  the  information  available  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  Archean  which  are 
met  with  in  the  southern  portion  of  Canada,  including  the  lowest  Lanren- 
tian or  granitoid  gneiss  series,  the  Middle  Lanrentian,  x>ossibly  the 
peculiar  rocks  classed  as  the  ^^  Upper  Lanrentian  "  and  certain  of  the 
more  schistose  and  generally  darker  colored  and  more  basic  rocks  classed 
as  Huronian,  it  is  far  too  imperfect  to  admit  of  the  separation  of  these 
subdivisions  on  the  map.  It  is  evident  that  the  Huronian  is  represented 
in  parts  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  it  is  probably  also  recog- 
nizable on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson  bay. 
The  occurrence  of  well  stratified  gneisses  with  micarschists  and  crystal* 
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line  limestones,  Tvith  associated  graphite  and  magnetite/  appears  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  Middle  Lanrentian.  These  rocks  occur  on  the 
southern  part  of  Baffin  land,  Frobisher  bay,  Cumberland  sound,  and 
Melville  peninsula.  The  term  Cambrian  is  made  to  include  all  rocks 
above  the  Huronian  to  the  base  of  the  Cambro-Silurian.  Extensive 
area^  placed  in  the  Cambrian  on  the  Arctic  coast  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Copi>ermine  river  are  analogous  in  character  to  those  of  the  Keweenaw 
or  Animikie  of  the  lak^  Superior  region,  and  probably  represent  both 
groups  of  that  great  copper-bearing  series.  Throughout  the  northexn 
part  of  the  continent  the  characteristic  Cambrian  formation,  composed 
lai'gely  of  volcanic  rocks,  apparently  occupies  an  unconformable  position 
with  regard  to  the  underlying  Laurentian  and  Huronian  systems.  The 
present  remnants  show  that  these  rocks  have  undergone  comparatively 
little  subsequent  disturbance.  The  cape  Kawson  beds  of  Grinnell  land 
are  provisionally  referred  to  the  Cambrian,  on  account  of  their  litholog- 
ical  resemblance  to  the  rocks  of  the  Animikie,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  similarity  to  the  Nova  Scotia  gold-bearing  series. 

In  the  above  summary,  as  the  terms  are  used  in  this  volume,  the  Mid- 
dle Laurentian,  much  of  the  Huronian,  and  the  Coppermine  and  equiva- 
lent series,  which  are  placed  in  the  Cambrian,  are  to  be  included  in  the 
Algonkian ;  while  the  Lower  Laurentian  is  largely  or  wholly  Arehean. 

SECTION  III.   THE  LOWER'  ST.  LAWRENCE  RIVER  AND  WESTWARD  TO 

LAKES  ST.  JOHN  AND  MISSTASSINI, 

« 

1.ITBRATURK. 

Bayfield,^  in  1840,  describes  granite  rocks  as  occupying  the  follow- 
ing districts:  Along  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  Saguenay  to  pointe  de 
Honts,  a  distance  of  130  miles;  from  pointe  de  Monts  to  the  Seven 
islands,  adistance  of  60  miles;  the  mainland  to  the  eastward  ofMingan 
islands  and  opposite  Ste.  Genevieve  island,  where  the  country  for  many 
miles  inland  is  comx>osed  of  low  granite  mounds ;  the  coast  from  Ste. 
Genevieve  east  to  cape  Whittle,  longitude  60o  W.,  latitude  50©  10'  K 
The  granites  are  in  part  homblendic  and  in  part  nonhomblendic.  At 
Ste.  Genevifeve  was  observed  hy  persthene  and  Labrador  feldspar.  The 
granitic  rocks  are  regarded  as  unstratified.  They  are  traversed  by 
trap  veins,  insignificant  in  size  as  compared  with  the  immense  size  of 
the  lake  Superior  granite  masses.  Reposing  horizontally  on  the  granites 
on  the  east  side  of  Pillage  bay  and  mount  Ste.  Genevieve  ^re  limestones. 
The  islands  of  the  south  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  south  coast 
from  Saguenay  to  cape  Rozier  are  composed  of  alternating  strata  of 
graywacke  and  slate  dipping  to  the  southward  at  angles  varying  from 
30O  to  90O. 

LoGAN,*^  in  1850,  describes  a  metamorphic  group  of  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  bay  St.  Paul,  Murray  bay,  and  White  cape  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence river.  The  predominant  rocks  are  mica-gneisses  and  hornblende- 
gneisses.    ISTo  crystalline  limestones  were  noted. 
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Logan/'  in  1854,  describes  the  district  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  between  Montreal  and  cape;  Tonrment,  below  Quebec."  To  the 
metamorphic  sediments  the  word  Laurentiau  is  applied.  It  is  used  to 
coyer  aU  of  the  prefossiliferous  rocks.  The  name  is  founded  on  that 
given  by  Mr.  Gameau  to  the  chain  of  hills  which  the  Laurentian 
series  compose.  At  St.  Maurice  the  Potsdam  sandstone  rests  upon  the 
gneiss. 

Dawson/'  in  1861,  describes  the  Laurentian  rocks  exposed  on  the 
coast  cliffs  of  Murray  bay.  At  one  place  the  succession  includes 
gneiss,  white  quartz  rock,  impure  limestone,  and  hornblende  slate,  but 
the  beds  are  so  inverted  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  apparent 
superposition.  The  crystalline  limestone,  dolomite,  and  serpentine  are 
together  14  feet  thick.  The  Silurian  rocks  rest  unconformably  upon 
the  Laurentian  beds. 

EiGHABDSON,^^  in  1870,  describes  the  Laurentian  and  Labradorite 
rocks  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence.  The  Laurentian 
gneiss  has  sometimes  little  appearance  of  stratification.  The  dips  are 
high,  approaching  the  vertical.  The  Labradorite,  with  moderate  dips, 
rests  unconformably  upon  the  Laurentian.  At  one  place  there  occurs 
in  the  gneiss  a  bed  12  feet  thick  of  coarsely  cryslalline  limestone.  The 
Labradorite  rocks  have  a  wide  extent.  Both  the  Laurentian  gneiss  and 
labradorites  are  cut  by  granitic  veins. 

Richardson,**  in  1872,  reports  on  the  prefossiliferous  rocks  in  the 
country  north  of  lake  St.  John.  They  are  classified  under  two  heads: 
First,  Laurentian  gneiss,  including  a  little  crystalline  limestone;  sec- 
ond, crystalline  schists,  consisting  of  chloritic  and  epidotic  rocks,  with 
dolomites,  serpentines,  and  conglomerates.  The  Laurentian  occupies 
much  the  largest  area  of  country  and  iucludes  gneissic  rocks  cut  by 
granite  veins,  limestones,  quartzites,  and  hornblende  rocks.  The  lime- 
stones and  quartzites  are  comparatively  unimportant,  but  the  former  is 
said  to  be  in  thickness  not  less  than  500  or  600  feet.  The  rocks  of  the 
second  class  immediately  succeed  the  Laurentian  near  the  north  end  of 
lake  Abatagomaw.  Large  expanses  of  the  conglomerate  of  this  series 
are  composed  entirely  of  rounded  fragments  of  Laurentian  gneiss  of 
gray  and  red  colors.  In  some  places,  without  close  examination,  the 
(•onglomerate  might  be  mistaken  for  the  Laurentian  gneiss.  Sandstones 
and  shales  are  met  with  which  show  lines  of  deposition.  It  is  remarked 
that  whatever  the  geological  horizon  of  this  series  of  rocks,  it  will  be 
prudent  for  the  present  to  withhold  an  opinion  until  further  investiga- 
tions are  made.  The  only  indication  as  to  the  geological  age  of  this 
series  is  given  by  an  obscure  fossil  occurring  in  a  limestone  which 
Billings  thinks  is  a  coral. 

LaFlammb,**  in  1885,  gives  geological  observations  on  the  Saguenay 
region.  The  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  divided  into  two  series,  a  gneissic 
and  a  labradorite  series,  which  are  together  included  in  the  Laurentian, 
although  nothing  is  said  as  to  their  structural  relations. 
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Low,^  in  1886,  reports  on  tlie  Mistassini  expedition.  The  Laorentian 
gneisses  and  associated  rocks  occupy  the  whole  country  from  the  gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  James  bay,  along  the  route  traversed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  areas  of  Huronian  and  Cambrian  in  the  vicinity  of  lake 
Mistassini.  The  Lanrentian  rocks  include  gneiss,  hornblende-schists, 
micarschists,  crystalline  limestones,  and  areas  of  triclinic  feldspar  rocks. 
The  rocks  described  by  Eichardson,  north  of  lake  Abatagomaw,  are  sim- 
ilar to  the  epidotic  and  chloritic  slates  of  the  Shickshock  mountains  and 
the  eastern  townships  and  are  referred  to  the  Huronian. 

BUMMART  OF  RESULTS. 

In  the  very  brief  and  general  studies  of  the  area  north  of  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence  no  attempt  is  made  to  map  the  region  in  detail  nor  to 
work  out  the  structure  of  the  rocks.  The  Labradorite  rocks  are  sepa- 
rated by  Eichardson  from  the  gneissoid  rocks,  to  which  he  applies  the 
term  Laurentian.  The  reason  for  doing  this  is  not  given,  so  that  we 
have  no  indication  as  to  whether  this  is  an  eruptive  or  a  sedimentary 
series,  and  if  sedimentary,  whether  it  underlies  or  overlies  the  gneisses. 
As  io  the  Ottawa  region,  the  great  mass  of  gneiss  is  free  from  lime- 
stones. The  limestones  are  local  and  are  associated  with  other  rocks 
which  are  presumably  of  clastic  origin,  such  a«  quartzites. 

The  remarks  which  are  made  with  reference  to  two  series  in  the 
Ottawa  area  #ould  apply  equally  well  to  this  region.  We  have  no  in- 
dication as  to  the  relations  of  the  clastic  series,  described  by  Eichard- 
son, to  the  Laurentian  gneiss  which  is  referred  by  Low  to  the  Huronian. 
Eichardson,  who  did  the  work  upon  this  series,  was  notable  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  its  position,  and  its  reference  to  the  Huronian  by  Low  is 
made  wholly  upon  lithological  grounds.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
the  great  conglomerates  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Abatagomaw,  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  rounded  fragments  of  Laurentian  gneiss  and 
which  in  some  places  closely  resemble  the  gneiss,  mark  the  structural 
boundary  between  the  two  series  of  rocks.  The  description  of  this  con- 
glomerate is  tbat  of  a  recomposed  rock,  the  material  being  derived  from 
the  immediately  underlying  formation. 
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CHAPTER   IV'. 

EASTBRK  CANADA  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
SEOTION  I.  I'HE  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS. 

LITERATURE. 

HxTBBAT,^  in  1847,  describes  the  metamorphic  rooks  of  the  Notre 
Dame  moimtaiiis.  The  more  imx>ortant  varieties  are  slate  and  trap. 
It  is  not  certain  that  these  rocks  do  not  belong  to  the  fossiliferons  for- 
mation. 

Lo&AN,'  in  1863,  describes  the  Quebec  group  at  length.  Metamor- 
phic rocks  of  various  kinds  are  mentioned,  but  these  are  all  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  fossiliferons  series.  In  the  fossiliferons  formations 
east  of  the  Notre  Dame  mountains  are  veins  and  masses  of  intrusive 
granite. 

Sblwtn,^  in  1879,  gives  observations  on  the  stratigraphy  of  the 
Quebec  group.  This  group  is  divided  into  three  distinct  groups  of 
strata.  First,  thte  lower  Silurian  group;  second,  the  volcanic  group, 
probably  lower  Gambrian ;  and  third,  the  Crystalline  schist  group 
(Huronianf).  The  rocks  composing  group  three  'are  chiefly  slaty  aud 
schistose,  embracing  various  schists,  imperfect  gneisses,  micaceous 
dolomites,  and  magnesian  limestones.  The  upper  part  of  this  series 
emerges  from  beneath  the  upper  Silurian. 

Selwyn,^  in  1883,  finds  in  the  Stoke  mountains  an  igneous  belt  un- 
conformably  overlapped  and  covered  by  the  fossiliferons  beds  of  the 
Levis  formation  and  by  the  Siluro-Devonian  rocks;  but  between  these 
volcanics  aud  the  more  schistose  rocks  of  the  central  axis,  by  which 
they  are  underlain,  no  unconformity  has  been  detected.  These  volcan- 
ics are  provisionally  classed  with  the  lower  series,  that  is,  pre-Cam- 
brian  and  probably  Upper  Huronian.  In  the  Quebec  series  are  found 
important  masses  of  granite  which  are  intrusive  in  the  fossiliferons 
series.  The  stratified  rocks  in  contact  with  them  are  disturbed  and 
altered,  the  limestones  converted  into  graphitic  schists  or  crystalline 
marble,  and  the  argillites  into  mica-slates,  chiastolite  and  staurolite 
schists,  which  are  traversed  by  streaks  and  veins  (dikest)  of  granite. 
These  granites  are  regarded  as  of  Silurian  or  Devonian  age.  The  alter- 
ation of  the  fossiliferons  beds  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  resem- 
blance to  the  crystalline  rocks  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Lauren- 
tian  or  Huronian, 
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fiELWYNy^  in  1883,  in  farther  speaking  of  the  Quebeq  groap,  asserts 
of  the  upper  metamorphic  or  volcanic  group  that  neither  a  schistose  nor 
a  bedded  structure  can  be  accepted  as  a  proof  of  nonigneous  origin,  and 
that  a  massive  lava  flow  is  as  likely,  through  pressure  and  metamor- 
phism,  to  assume  a  schistose  structure  as  are  ordinary  sedimentary 
strata.  Much  of  the  material  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  groups  is 
of.  contemporaneous  irruptive  and  eruptive  origin,  though  for  the  most 
part,  through  cleavage  and  alteration,  so  changed  in  external  and 
physical  character  as  to  cause  these  rocks  to  be  classed  as  metamor- 
phic, notwithstanding  that  they  still  closely  corresi)oud  in  chemical 
composition  with  recognized  igneous  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  differ  es- 
sentially from  any  known  ordinary  unmixed  sedimentary  deposits.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  upper  volcanic  group  may  represent  the  Keeweenian. 

Ells,*  in  1887,  reports  on  the  geology  of  a  portion  of  the  Eastern 
Townships.  Placed  in  the  Cambrian  are  a  set  of  slates  of  various  oolors, 
sandstones  passing  into  quartzites,  quartziferous  schists  and  congloiE^ 
erates  in  which  are  found  no  calcareous  beds  or  fossils.  The  conglom- 
erates are  of  two  kinds ;  one  is  composed  of  pebbles  of  the  ordinary  kind, 
granitoid  rocks,  quartzites,  slates,  etc. ;  the  other  is  composed  largely 
of  dioritic  pebbles  in  a  diorite  paste  with  intercalated  beds  of  sandstones 
and  grits,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  agglomerate.  This  series  in 
places  is  certainly  unconformable  to  the  Gambro-Silurian  system  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  a  like  manner  is  unconformable  to  the  underlying 
ridges  of  crystalline  rocks  fiN>m  the  debris  of  which  they  are  largely 
formed.  These  strata  for  the  most  part  flank  the  ridges  of  crystalline 
schists  and  gneisses,  but  at  other  times  are  in  intricately  folded  basins 
in  them.  These  rocks  resemble  the  gold-bearing  series  of  Kova  Scotia. 
When  near  to  or  cut  by  masses  of  granite  the  strata  have  developed  in 
them  crystals  of  chiastolite.and  staurolite. 

The  areas  of  crystalline  schists,  gneisses,  and  limestones,  with  serpen- 
tines and  associated  strata  are  referred  to  the  pre-Gambrian.  The  age 
of  these  rocks  is  inferred  from  their  hthological  character,  from  .their 
position  of  apparent  unconformity  below  the  overlying  series  referred 
to  the  Cambrian,  and  from  the  fact  that  their  debris  is  found  in  the 
latter  series.  The  areas  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  four  in  number.  In 
position,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  contain  copper,  they  closely  resemble 
the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  Xew  Brunswick  and  the  Huronian  of  Bruce 
mines.  There  is  a  similarity  to  the  series  in  England  and  Scotiand 
described  by  Hicks  under  the  names  of  Dimetian,  Arvonian,  and  Pebid- 
ian.  Summing  up  it  is  said:  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  age  of  these 
altered  rocks,  their  present  aspect  entities  them  to  be  classed  as  very 
ancient  sediments,  although,  in  view  of  the  great  alterations  which 
may  result  from  intense  regional  metamorphism,  there  is  no  reason  why 
many  of  the  ordinary  sedimentaiy  rocks  of  Cambrian,  Cambro-Siluiiaiiy 
or  even  Silurian  age,  should  not  assume  much  of  the  character  of  these 
just  described.    It  is  now  tolerably  dear  that  the  series  now  oonaidered 
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constitutes  the  lowest  of  all  the  geological  formations  euconiitered  in 
this  portion  of  the  province. 

Both  platonic  and  volcanic  rocks  occur  in  the  EavStern  Townships,  in- 
cluding granites  and  diorites,  some  of  which  are  at  least  bs  late  in  age 
as  the  Lower  Silurian,  although  others  are  earlier,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  fragments  of  them  are  included  in  the  strata  referred  to  the 
Cambrian.  The  sedimentary  strata  are  altered  at  the  contacts  with 
these  intrusives.  These,  granites  are,  however,  held  by  Selwyn  to  be 
metamorphic. 

Selwyn,'  in  1887,  states  that  at  the  Bras  stream,  about  3  miles  from 
the  Ohaudiere  river,  is  well  exposed  a  contact  of  the  crystalline  series 
with  the  black  slates,  showing  the  same  unconformable  relations 
between  the  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian  as  on  the  Quebec  Central 
railway.  The  granites  considered  by  Ells  as  intrusive  are  regarded  as 
more  probably  formed  in  situ  by  the  same  metamorphic  agencies  that 
have  altered  the  adjacent  strata,  and  the  so-called  dikes  are  i)robably 
due  to  segregation;  in  fact,  the  latter  are  rather  veins  than  dikes. 
The  granites  are  then  regarded  as  an  effd^ct  of  the  metamorphosing 
agencies  rather  than  the  cause  of  the  metamorphism. 

Ells,8  in  1880,  gives  a  second  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Quebec 
group.  Throughout  the  area  of  the  rocks  referred  to  the  Lower  Cam- 
brian no  fossils  have  yet  been  found,  but  they  resemble  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Cambrian  of  New  Brunswick.  The  most  that  can  be  said  of 
them  stratigraphically  is  that  they  are  intcrmediat-e  between  the  chlo- 
ritic  and  micaceous  schists  of  the  central  anticlinal  and  the  overlying 
rocks  of  the  Sillery.  These  ('ambrian  rocks  have  certain  beds  wiiicli 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Potsdam  age  of  the  Sillery;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  separate  them  from  the  underlying  pre-Cambrian 
scliists,  although  at  certain  points  there  is  a  manifest  unconformity 
between  the  two  series,  as  is  well  shown  between  Broughton  station 
and  Harvey  hill  on  the  Quebec  Central  railway;  the  regular  strike  of 
the  underlying  chloritic  rocks  being  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the 
overlying  black  slate,  with  which  are  associated  beds  of  grayish  lime- 
stone, at  times  strike  nearly  north  and  south.  The  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian  strata,  together  with  the 
fact  of  the  occurrence  of  a  line  of  fault  between  the  crystalline  schists 
of  the  Sutton  mountain  anticlinal  and  the  slates  and  serpentines  to  the 
east,  are  the  chief  reasons  for  the  separation  of  these  two  series  into  pre- 
Cambrian  and  Cambrian.  The  pre-Cambrian  areas  tVnind  are  com- 
posed mostly  of  alternations  of  chloritic  and  mi('aceous  vscliists.  In 
certain  localities,  as  at  Les  Saints  Anges,  are  found  micaceous  black 
and  gray  slates,  and  quartzites  with  crystalline  limestone,  which  may 
be  Cambrian  or  pre-Cambrian.  The  areas  of  granite,  diorite,  and  ser- 
l>entine  are  described. 

Adams,®  in  1889,  finds  that  the  massive  and  stratified  varieties  of 
the  anorthosite  underlying  the  northwest  part  of  the  Eastern  Townships 
Bull  8(3 ^16 
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are  really  only  diiferent  portions  of  one  and  tlie  same  mass.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ureas  are  of  eruptive  origin,  since 
they  are  frequently  found  cutting  the  gneisses.  Bands  of  crystalline 
limestone  are  found  in  the  region. 

Ells,'^  in  1890,  states  that  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Cambrian 
frequently  contain  a  very  considerable  thickness  of  conglomerates,  the 
pebbles  of  which  are  without  doubt  derived  from  the  underlying  crys- 
talline ridges  which  have  been  called  pre-Cambrian.  They  are  distinct 
in  character  from  the  pre-Gambrian  of  the  anticlinals,  the  latter  being 
in  all  cases  highly  crystalline,  while  there  is  a  sharply  defined  line^ 
either  of  unconformable  overlap  or  of  fault,  between  the  crystalline 
series  and  the  slates  and  quartzites  of  what  has  been  styled  Lower 
Cambrian.  This  line  of  fault  is  to  be  seen  at  certain  points,  and  is 
heavy;  at  others  the  slates  occupy  basin -like  areas  infolded  in  the 
schists,  where  the  rocks  pass  at  once  from  the  bla<ck,  gray,  and  purple 
slates  to  the  highly  altered  schists.  There  are  ceitain  areas  of  mica- 
schists  and  black  slates  which  are  apparently  in  the  center  of  the 
anticlinal  of  Sntton  or  the  Chaudiere.  These  probably  represent  a 
portion  of  the  pre-Cambrian,  but  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  or- 
dinary black,  purple,  and  gray  slates  and  quartzites  of  the  Chaudiere 
gold  series. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

A  large  number  of  articles  have  been  writt-en  in  reference  to  the 
Quebec  group  which  are  not  touched  in  the  above,  as  their  point  of 
view  is  paleontological,  and  if  the  cryatalliiies  are  referred  to  at  all  they 
are  simply  placed  as  the  metamorphosed  equivalents  of  the  fossiliferous 
rocks. 

While  Ells  places  the  middle  series  found  in  this  region  as  Cambrian, 
he  is  very  cautious  to  say  that  he  has  no  paleontological  evidence  for 
this;  so  that  it  is  yet  to  be  considered  an  open  question  whether  it  is 
Algonkian  or  not.  By  Selwyn  it  is  compared  with  the  Keweenawan, 
and  by  Ells  with  the  I^ova  Scotia  gold-bearing  slates.  It  is  certain  that 
the  series  is  uncomformably  below  the  Potsdam,  and  equally  certain  that 
it  overlies  crystalline  schists.  While  the  so-called  Cambrian  and  pre- 
Cambrian  are  said  to  be  ifn conformable,  and  several  localities  are  cited  in 
which  these  relations  obtain,  one  wishes  that  they  had  been  described  in 
more  detail.  The  only  one  mentioned  in  which  the  facts  are  given  upon 
which  the  statement  of  unconiformity  isbased  is  the  one  on  the  Quebec 
railway,  where  it  is  said  that  the  strike  of  the  Cambrian  slates  is  almost 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  pre-Cambrian  schists.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  there  probably  are  in  this  region  great  masses  of  intrusive 
granites  which  have  metamorphosed  the  adjacent  strata,  and  that  as  a 
result  of  such  action  a  schistose  structure  oftentimes  develops  inde- 
pendent of  the  original  bedding,  the  evidence  cited  at  this  particular 
locality  is  by  no  means  suflBcient  to  establish  the  conclusion.    However, 
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the  basal  couglomerates  of  the  series  referred  to  the  Cambrian,  the  crys- 
talline character  of  the  pre-Gambrian  as  contrasted  with  the  clastic 
character  of  the  Cambrian,  and  the  sharply  defined  line,  either  of  nn- 
comformable  overlap  or  of  fanlt,  between  the  crystalline  series  and  the 
slates  and  quartzites  which  are  styled  Lower  Cambrian,  indicates  the 
probability  that  a  structaral  break  of  great  magnitude  does  occur  be- 
tween the  two  series.  The  supposed  lower  series  of  crystalline  chloritic 
and  micaceous  schists  and  gneisses,  with  their  associated  quartzites 
and  limestoues,  seems  clearly  to  be  of  clastic  origin.  It  is  compared 
with  the  Huronian  by  Ells.  From  present  imperfect  knowledge  it  can 
only  be  safely  placed  as  Algonkian.  If  it  shall  turn  out  that  the  uon- 
fossiliferous  rocks  referred  to  the  Cambrian  by  Ells  are  also  Algonkian, 
this  system  is  represented  in  the  Eastern  townships  by  two  series  which 
are  probably  uncomformable. 

Selwyn's  later  position  as  to  the  nature  of  the  granite  is  the  opposite 
of  that  earlier  held.  In  his  reports  published  in  1879  and  1883  the 
granites  are  not  only  believed  to  be  intrusive,  but  many  of  the  crystal- 
line schists  are  believed  to  be  metamorphosed  irruptives.  In  the  foot- 
notes accompanying  EUs's  reports  these  same  granites  are  said  to  be 
metamorphic. 

SEOTION  II.     aABP£  PENINSULA. 

LITERATUBE. 

Ells,"  in  1885,  describes  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  the  Gasp^ 
peninsula.  These  are  confined  to  the  Shickshock  mountains.  They 
are  garnetiferous  gneiss,  hornblendic,  chloritic  and  micaceous  schists, 
epidosite,  etc.  These  rocks  are  so  like  the  preCambrian  as  seen  in 
I^ew  Brunswick  and  other  parts  of  Canada  that  they  are  removed  from 
the  Quebec  group  and  assigned  to  an  older  horizon.  Serpentines,  dio- 
rites,  and  granites  are  intrusives,  a  i)art  of  them  later  in  age  than 
Devonian. 

Low,**  in  1885,  also  describes  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  the  6asp6 
I>eninsula.  They  are  represented  by  the  metamorphic  schists  and 
slates  of  the  Shickshock  mountains,  among  which  are  serpentine,  and 
several  beds  of  limestone,  one  of  them  being  90  feet  thick.  Great 
masses  of  granite  and  dikes  of  trap  are  found  in  these  series.  The 
granites  are  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
rocks,  as  fragments  of  these  are  inclosed  in  them,  and  the  adjacent 
stratified  rocks  show  alteration. 

SECTION  ni.   CENTRAL  NEW  BBUNSWIOK. 

LITERATURE. 

BOBB, "  in  1870,  gives  a  report  on  the  geology  of  central  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  crystalline  rocks  include  (1)  a  band  of  metamorphic  rocks 
immediately  underlying  the  Carboniferous  series  and  extending  to  the 
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soutlieastern  botmdary  of  the  great  granite  area,  (2)  the  central 
granite  area,  (3)  a  band  of  noncalcareous  metaniori>hic  slate  and 
quartzite  lying  immediately  northwest  of  the  granite  area.  The  south- 
ern slate  band  extends  from  Magagaadavic  lake  to  the  southwest  Mira- 
miehi,  its  bre«adth  varying  from  9^  miles  on  the  St.  John  river  to  17 
miles  on  the  Miramichi.  The  rocks  consist  of  argillaceous  and  mica- 
<.'eous  clay-slat-es,  with  interposed  bands  of  crystalline,  quartzose,  mica- 
ceous and  feldspathic  rocks  resembling  sandstone.  They  are  doubtless 
altered  sediments.  In  one  place  apparently  in  this  series  are  fossils, 
probably  of  Upper  Silurian  or  Devonian  age.  The  central  granite  occu- 
pies a  considerable  area  to  the  northwest  of  the  slates.  The  line 
between  the  slates  and  granite  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  for  the  slate  and 
quartzite  band  includes  three  very  considerable,  with  some  smaller, 
bands  of  granite.  The  various  feldspathic  rocks  of  the  region  seem  to 
merge  into  each  other.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  the  granite  and  gneiss, 
but  even  of  the  foliated  semicrystalllne  slates  and  quartzites.  Occa- 
sionally fragments  of  gneiss  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are  found  imbedded 
or  incorporated  in  the  granite,  and  vice  versa;  but  no  appearance  of 
granite  veins  cutting  the  laminated  ix>cks  are  noted.  The  sls^tes,  mica; 
schists,  and  quartzites  of  the  northern  slate  belt  locally  assume  a  crys- 
talline aspect.  Bands  of  crystalline  rocks  resembling  granite,  syenite, 
and  diorite  are  intercalated  in  the  manner  of  conformable  or  interbed- 
ded  masses.  At  one  place  is  founda  8late-conglomerat<?  whichis  believed 
to  occupy  a  depression  in  the  older  rocks. 

RoBB,'*  in  1872,  gives  some  additional  facts  in  continuation  of  his 
studies.  The  central  granite  area  is  divided  into  two  granitic  bands. 
Much  of  the  granite  area  is  of  a  gneissoid  character.  Where  the  change 
from  granite  to  slate  occurs,  the  granite  near  the  line  of  contact  is 
often  of  a  red  variety  and  rather  fine  grained,  gradually  passing  into 
the  ordinary  color  and  texture  in  receding  from  the  line.  All  attempts 
to  elucidate  the  structural  relations  of  the  granite  have  proved  futile, 
lu  the  slate  band  northwest  of  the  granite  are  conformable  dikes  of 
diorite,  syenite,  and  other  feldspathic  rocks.  Immediately  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  granite  with  this  series  is  a  band  of  i)ure  crystalline  lime- 
stone. 

Ells,^^  in  1881,  reports  on  the  geology  of  northern  New  Bmuswick. 
The  preCambrian  rocks  are  believed  to  underlie  unconformably  the 
Oambro- Silurian.  The  typical  rock  is  a  grayish  feldspathic  gneiss, 
frequently  containing  hornblende.  The  rocks  referred  to  the  pre-Cam- 
brian  include  granites,  felsites,  gneisses,  and  schists.  Oranites,  dioritos, 
dolerites,  and  felsites  are  found.  A  iwrtion  of  these  are  mingled  with 
the  pre-Cambrian,  but  others,  and  especially  the  basic  eruptives,  are 
found  in  the  slates  and  other  rocks  belonging  to  the  fossiliferous  series. 
At  the  contact  of  the  granites  with  the  slates  in  places  the  latter, 
become  crystalline  and  contain  crystals  of  staurolite. 

Ells,^^  in  1883,  finds  crysUilline  mica  schists,  quartzites,  etc.,  which 
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are  i>roWsiouaUy  referred  to  the  pre- Cambrian  system.  They  are  ttmnd 
.at  two  places  conformably  to  nnderlie  the  Cambro-Silnrian  series, 

Bailby,^"  in  1886,  in  a  report  on  York  and  Garleton  coanties  in  cen- 
tral New  Brunswick,  finds  no  rocks  which  are  regarded  as  pw-Cam- 
brian;  but  granites,  syenites,  basalts,  and  diabases  occnr  which  are 
regarded  as  intmsive.  Interstratified  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
are  beds  of  volcanic  or  semi-volcanic  origin.  The  granite  is  filled  with 
imbedded  fragments  of  other  rocks,  so  that  in  places  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  conglomerate.  Beyond  question  they  come  from  the  schistose 
and  micaceous  rocks  which  border  the  granite,  as  is  shown  by  their 
identity  in  character  with  these  rocks.  Also  the  lines  of  contact  show 
the  intrusive  character  of  the  granite. 

Bailey,"  in  1880,  in  continuing  his  work  in  central  New  Brunswick, 
finds  highly  crystalline  strata,  including  gneisses,  syenites,  and  fel- 
sites,  which  are  referred  to  the  pre-Cambrian.  They  are  thought  to  be 
a  continuation  of  those  described  by  Ells.  In  this  pre-Oambrian  are 
included  without  doubt  very  considerable  masses  of  igneous  rocks. 

Bailey  and  McInnbs,^*  in  1877,  in  continuing. work  on  central  New 
Brunswick  find  felsites,  quartzites,  and  mica-schists,  which  are  referred 
to  the  pre-Cambrian.  Only  the  boundaries  of  the  rocks  are  mapped,  no 
attempt  being  made  to  work  out  the  structure.  These  rocks  are  cut  by 
granites  which  are  found  in  two  areas.  These  granites  are  the  same 
character  as  those  which  have  been  previously  described  as  of  probable 
Devonian  age. 

SUMMARY  OP  RESULTS. 

As  a  result  of  the  above  work  in  central  New  Brunswick  it  is  clear 
that  below  the  Cambro-Silurian  rocks  is  a  set  of  semicrystalline  and 
crystalline  schists  containing  among  the  former  such  ro(*ks  as  slate, 
quartzite,  and  limestone.  The  character  of  these  is  such  as  to  show 
that  they  are  in  part  of  clastic  origin.  Large  masses  of  intrusive  rooks, 
both  basic  and  acid,  cut  both  these  rocks  and  the  fossiliferous  sedi- 
mentaries.  The  masses  are  sometimes  so  large' as  to  cause  important 
contact  metamorphism. 

There  is  little  difllculty  in  separating  the  intrusives  from  the  fossilif- 
erous rocks,  but  upon  account  of  the  more  crystalline  character  of  the 
older  series  and  its  likeness  in  mineralogical  composition  to  certain  of 
the  subsequent  intrusives,  and  ftirther,  upon  account  of  the  intimate 
mingling  which  occurs  between  these  two  classes  of  rocks,  it  is  difficult 
.to  make  the  separations  with  the  same  degree  of  sharpness.  This  diffi- 
culty is  not  improbably  further  increased  by  the  i^resence  of  intrusives 
earlier  than  those  which  cut  the  Cambro-Silurian  rocks. 

The  max)s  presented  of  the  pre-(.'ainbrian  are  purely  areal,  no  attempt 
whatever  being  made  to  subdivide  them  or  to  workout  their  structure. 
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SECTION  IV.      SOUTHEBN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

LITERATURE. 

Gesner,^  in  1839,  gives  many  details  as  to  particular  localities  ia 
southern  New  Brunswick.  The  succession  of  rocks  below  the  Old  Red 
sandstone  is  argillaceous  slate  and  granite.  The  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
bay  of  Fundy  are  of  different  ages. 

Qbsner,**  in  1840,  gives  a  continuation  of  his  stiyiy  of  the  previous, 
year. 

Gesner,**  in  1841,  describes  the  geology  of  the  county  of  St.  John 
more  fully  than  in  previous  reports.  The  syenites  occupy  a  large  area, 
and  against  these  lean  the  slates,  gray  wackes,  and  limestones  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  but  there  is  a  group  of  more  schistose 
rocks  containing  no  organic  remains  which  dip  toward  this  ridge. 
These  latter  are  evidently  primary,  while  the  graywackes  and  gray- 
wacke-slates  are  Cambrian  or  Silurian.  It  is  certain  that  a  part  of  the 
granitic  and  syenitic  rocks  which  have  been  regarded  as  primary  really 
belong  to  a  later  age. 

Gesner,^  in  1842,  finds  that  the  graywackes  and  slates  provisionally 
correlated  with  the  Cambrian  were  deposited  prior  to  the  elevation  of 
the  granitic,  syenitic,  and  trappean  masses  upon  which  they  rest,  as 
they  are  fractured  in  all  directions  by  dikes  and  extensive  elevations 
of  those  rocks. 

Gesner,"  1843,  places  the  granite,  syenite,  trap,  and  serpentine  in 
the  unstratifled  rocks.  To  the  Cambrian  system  are  referred  a  series 
of  graywackes  and  clay-slates  which  are  sometimes  conglomeratic. 
These  rocks  extend  from  the  American  boundary  to  near  Bathurst, 
and  in  them  organic  remains  occur. 

Johnston,**  in  1860,  in  a  report  on  the  province  of  ISew  Brunswick, 
gives  a  map  by  Bobb  in  which  the  crystalline  rocks  are  outlined  as 
granite,  gneiss  and  mica-slate,  and  trap  rocks. 

Bailey,  Matthew  and  Hartt,*®  in  1865,  in  observations  on  the  geo- 
logy of  southern  New  Brunswick,  give  a  r6sum6  of  the  work  previously 
done.  Of  the  15  different  groups  of  rocks,  the  lowest  consists  princi- 
pally of  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  thick  beds  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone. This  is  the  Laurentian  or  Portland  group.  Besting  upon  the 
Portland  group  is  the  Coldbrook  group,  belonging  to  the  Huroniau 
division  of  the  Azoic  system,  and  thick  deposits  of  altered  slate  of  a 
volcanic  character,  surmounted  by  conglomerates.  The  Coldbrook 
group  is  succeeded  by  the  St.  John  group,  which  contains  no  coarsej^ 
material  and  is  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Potsdam  or  Primordial 
of  New  York.  Above  the  St.  John  group  is  the  Bloomsbury  group  of 
volcanic  chara<;ter,  such  as  basalt,  amygdaloid,  and  trap  rock,  which 
are  associated  with  conglomerates  and  slates  destitute  of  fossils.  Geo- 
gi*aphically  separated  from  the  above  groups  are  the  rocks  of  Kingston, 
which  are  regarded  as  Upper  Silurian,  and  the  mica-schists  of  Queens 
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county,  which  may  be  Oambrian.  Scattered  through  all  the  above  are 
igneous  rocks  such  as  granite,  syenite,  porphyry  and  trap,  which  may 
occnr  associated  with  rocks  of  any  age.  The  Portland  group  is  in  al- 
most entire  conformity  with  the  Coldbrook  group.  The  lithological  re- 
semblance of  the  Coldbrook  group  (7,000  feet  thick)  with  the  Huronian 
is  very  close.  The  presence  of  graphite  in  the  Portland  and  St.  John 
gfroups  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  life. 

The  extreme  metamorphism  of  th*e  Portland  group  is  evidence  of  its 
great  antiquity.  This  age  would  never  have  been  doubted  were  it  not 
for  the  intimate  association  and  conformability  with  the  beds  of  the 
overlying  groups,  which  are  unquestionably  Upper  Devonian,  and  the 
Portland  was  supposed  to  represent  either  a  portion  of  the  Lower  Devo- 
nian or  possibly  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian.  During  the  deposition 
of  the  Azoic  and  Silurian  ages  a  long  period  of  repose  prevailed,  broken 
only  by  the  volcanic  activity  of  the  Coldbrook  group.  The  Bloomsbury 
rocks  associated  with  rocks  unquestionably  of  Upper  Devonian  age 
are  referred  to  the  same  horizon.  At  one  place  the  Coldbrook  group 
overlies  the  St.  John,  its  position  being  due  to  a  reverse  folding  caused 
by  a  ridge  of  eruptive  syenite.  The  Kingston  group  on  its  general 
lithological  character  and  stratigraphical  relations  is  provisionally  re- 
tiBrred  to  the  Upper  Silurian,  although  Lower  Silurian  and  Lower 
Devonian  beds  may  occur. 

Matthew,*'  in  1865,  correlates  the  Portland  series,  which  includes 
limestone,  syenite,  gneiss,  conglomerate,  slate,  and  graphitic  shale,  with 
the  Laurentian,  first,  because  of  its  lithological  characteristics,  and 
second,  because  it  is  unconformably  overlain  by  great  thicknesses  of 
deposits  similar  to  the  Huronian  series  of  Canada.  The  Coldbrook 
Huronian  group  is  conformable  with  the  Lower  Silurian  St.  John  beds, 
although  there  is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  formations,  the  former 
containing  conglomerates  and  volcanic  products,  but  the  latter  none. 

Hind,"  in  1865,  in  a  geological  sketch  of  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, finds  no  rocks  older  than  the  Lower  Silurian.  The  belts  of  gran- 
ite are  regarded  as  of  Devonian  age,  being  apparently  thrust  up  through 
the  Lower  Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Carboniferous  epoch.  The  Quebec  group  includes  gneiss,  anorthosite, 
mica-schist,  hornblende  rocks,  diorite,  various  schists,  and  other  crys- 
talline rocks. 

Matthew  and  Bailey,^  in  1870,  divide  the  metamorphic  rocks  of 
ISew  Brunswick  and  Maine  into,  first,  a  Laurentian  series,  which  con- 
sists of  gneiss,  often  granitoid  in  aspect,  including  (1)  crystalline  lime- 
stone and  interstratified  beds  of  quartzite  and  diorite,  (2)  a  Labrado- 
rian  or  Upper  Laurentian  series,  which  consists  of  feldspar  rock 
associated  with  hypersthene  and  magnetite;  and,  second,  a  Cambrian  or 
Huronian  series.    The  granites  of  St.  Johns  river  are  of  Devonian  age. 

Bailey  and  Matthew,**  in  1872,  find  the  Laurentian  system  to  have 
a  rather  Avidespread  distribution.    The  rocks  are  placed  in  the  Lau- 
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reiitiau  bcrause  older  than  the  Silurian  rock»,  which  ^ontaiu  a  Primor- 
dial zone,  as  well  as  on  account  of  their  general  lithological  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  system^  The  Laurentian  is 
separated  from  the  Primordial  beds  by  an  accumulation  of  trappean 
and  tufaceous  strata  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  Huronian  age.  The 
lower  division  of  the  Laurentian  consists  of  diorites,  syenite,  grani- 
toid gneiss,  et(\,  while  its  upper  division  consists  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone with  diorite  at  intervals,  greenish  gray  gneiss,  quartzite,argi]lite, 
and  slate  conglomerate.  The  conta<*t  of  the  granite  with  the  schistose 
rocks  is  i^eculiar.  Contained  in  the  granite  are  long  irregular  blocks 
of  the  schistose  rock.  Their  occurrence  suggests  either  a  softening  of 
the  older  series  through  metamorphism  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of 
the  upper  series,  or  else  the  intrusive  character  of  the  granites.  One 
section  of  gneiss  and  granite  in  the  Lower  Laurentian  has  a  thick- 
ness of  12,60()  feet.  The  maximum  thickness  of  limestone  and  quartzite 
of  the  Upper  Laurentian  is  not  more  than  a  thousand  feet. 

In  the  Huronian  series  are  placed  the  Ooldbrook,  Coastal,  and  Kings- 
ton groups,  which  together  occupy  a  wide  area.  The  Coldbrook  group 
at  several  points  was  observed  to  rest  upon  the  gneissic  and  granitic 
rocks  referred  to  the  Laurentian  system,  and  in  turn  to  be  conformably 
overlain  by  the  slates  of  the  St.  John  group  containing  Primordial 
fossils.  The  Coldbrook  group  consists  of  diorite,  chlorite-schists,  black 
slates,  micaceous  shales,  argillites,  ^neissoid  rocks,  and  other  varieties. 
The  rocks  of  the  Coastal  grouj)  consist  of  felsites  and  conglomerates, 
gray  limestones,  and  gi*ay  clay  slates,  ^ay  chloritic  grits  and  schists, 
micaceous  slate  and  gray  dolomite,  green  and  red  clay  slate,  and  diorite. 
The  Kingston  group  consists  of  shales,  felsites,  diorites,  and  argillites. 
In  Grand  Manan  are  various  c»rystalline  rocks  which  are  not  definitely 
referred  to  any  period,  but  are  compared  to  the  Huronian.  The  Devon- 
ian and  Huronian  rocks  are  folded  together,  but  no  evidence  is  seen  of 
unconformity  between  the  two  series.  The  Mascarene  series  in  general 
aspect  resembles  the  Huronian  series  of  St.  John  and  King  counties. 
Intrusive  granites  are  found  at  many  points.  In  general  the  contacts 
of  these  granites  with  the  surrounding  rocks  are  not  found,  and  their 
age  is  thus  unknown. 

The  diorites  and  schists  of  Bloomsbury  mountain,  formerly  supposed 
on  stratigraphical  grounds  to  be  more  recent  than  the  Huronian,  resting 
upon  the  St.  John  groui)  and  overlain  conformably  by  the  Devonian 
sandstones,  are  now  regarded  as  Huronian  on  lithological  grounds, 
being  i)robably  brought  up  by  a  fault.  At  Musquash  harbor  and  at 
llatcliife's  mill  stream  green  subcrystaUine  schists  rest  conformably 
upon  the  Primordial  strata,  but  these  are  believed  to  be  overturns  and 
the  former  Huron  ian . 

The  rocks  of  the  Coastal  group  at  several  points  overlie  Upper 
Silurian  or  Devonian  strata.  They  were  formerly  described  as  Devo- 
nian; but  as  Hunt  iiiids  them  similar  to  the  Huronian  in  lithological 
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clianicter,  tliey  are  here  referred,  iiiul  the  apparent  inferior  xiosition  of 
the  Devonian  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  dislocation.  Accidental  inter- 
calations of  Upper  Silurian  and  Kingston  strata  are  found. 

Bailey,***  in  1872,  describes  the  rocks  of  the  greater  part  of  Grand 
Manan  as  consisting  of  Triassic  ti'ap.  Upon  its  east  side  are,  howev(»r, 
found  metamorphic  rocks,  which  may  belong  to  different  series;  but 
none  are  believed  to  be  more  recent  than  the  earliest  Primordial 
Silurian,  while  some  of  them  may  be  Huronian. 

Matthew  and  Bailey,^  in  187G,  place  the  Mascarene  and  Kingston 
series,  the  latter  of  which  was  previously  considered  Upper  Huronian, 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  upon  account  of  fossils  discovered  in  them. 

Bailey  and  Matthew,^"*  assisted  by  Ells,  in  1877,  in  observations 
on  southern  New  Brunswick,  i>ro  vision  ally  refer  the  Coldbrook  group, 
formerly  considered  as  Laurentian,  to  the  Huronian.  The  granites  are 
separated  from  the  stratified  formations  of  the  Coldbrook  group. 

Matthew  j^'*  in  1878,  refers  as  doubtfully  belonging  to  the  Laurentian 
the  slate  formation  of  Charlotte  county,  formerly  described  as  Coastal 
rocks  and  placed  in  the  Huronian.  In  the  Kingston  series,  more  recent 
than  the  Coastal,  are  rather  crystalline  rocks  which  are  believed  in  part 
to  belong  to  the  Upper  Silurian,  but,  like  the  Coastal  rocks,  are  of  un- 
certain age.  The  crystalline  mica-schists,  hornblende-schists,  gneisses, 
diorites,  etc.,  of  Grand  Manan  combine  in  characters  the  two  belts  of 
Kingston  rocks  and  those  of  certain  Upper  Silurian  strata. 

Bailey  and  Ells,^'  in  1878,  find  in  the  Caledonia  mountains  of  Albert 
and  Westmoreland  counties  chloritic  and  talcose  slates  associated  with 
beds  of  grit  and  conglomerate,  which  are  regarded  as  probably  of  Hu- 
ronian age. 

Blls,^  in  1879,  finds  in  Albert,  eastern  Kings,  and  St.  Johns  counties 
pre-Silurian  rocks,  which  are  placed  in  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian. 
The  older  series  is  said  to  consist  of  syenite,  felsitcs,  feldspathic  quartzites, 
and  limestones.  In  many  places  are  transitions  from  the  slates  through 
schists,  ftlsites,  and  gneisses,  to  syenites.  The  newer  series  consists 
of  felsitic,  siliceous,  brecciated,  and  ash  rocks  at  the  base,  with  talcose, 
chloritic,  and  older  schists,  ash  rocks  and  purple  grits,  and  conglom- 
erates.   The  second  group  lies  unconforraably  upon  tlie  rocks  of  tlie  first. 

Bailey,^  in  1879,  divides  the  pre-Silurian  rocks  of  southern  New 
Brunswick  into  four  divisions  on  lithological  gi^ounds.  The  first  are 
syeniti«,  feldspathic,  and  gneissic  rocks;  the  second,  limestones  and 
dolomites,  with  others.  These  two  divisions  are  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Laurentian.  The  third  is  a  felsite-petrosilex  group  which  com- 
prises sandstones  and  conglomerates,  as  well  as  amygdaloidal  ash  rocks 
and  ash  conglomerates.  This  is  the  Coldbrook  group  of  the  earlier  re- 
ports and  is  regarded  as  a  lower  member  of  the  Huronian  system.  The 
fourth  division  is  a  schistose,  chloritic,  and  micaceous  grou]),  (iompiising 
among  'other  rocks  conglomerates,  clay  slates,  quartzites,  ash  rocks, 
amygdaloids,  etc/,  an<l  is  regarded  as  the  upper  member  of  the  Iluro- 
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uiau  »y8tem.  TLe  passage  from  division  2  to  division  3,  that  is,  iroin  the 
Laurentian  to  the  Huronian,  Is  a  gradual  one,  as  the  two  groups  are 
intimately  associated. 

Placing  the  Upper  Coldbrook  group  as  pre-Silurian,  the  unconform- 
ability  of  this  group  with  the  Silurian  is  marked  in  general.  The  Pri- 
mordial beds  sometimes  rest  upon  division  3  and  sometimes  upon  division 
4,  they  contain  in  places  coarse  basal  conglomerates,  and  api>ear  to  have- 
been  originally  deposited  among  the  hollows  of  the  Hurouian  series. 
South  of  Bloom  sbury  mountain,  and  on  the  main  stream  of  Black  river 
and  the  adjacent  region,  the  Huronian  rocks  are  associated  with  the 
Devonian,  and  the  two  formations  accord  ahnost  exactly  both  in  strike 
and  dip,  the  Devonian  being  included  among  the  Huronian  rocks.  But 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  conglomerates  of  the  former  are  largely 
made  up  of  the  debris  of  the  latter,  there  are  points  in  which  this  ac- 
cordance is  clearly  wanting.  The  discordance  is  pretty  well  seen  at  the 
east  branch  of  Black  river. 

Matthew,^  in  1879,  finds  the  Kingston  series  to  exhibit  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Huronian  formation  of  St.  John  county,  but  it  is  re- 
garded as  Silurian  on  paleontological  grounds. 

Bailey,  Matthew,  and  Ells,^  in  1880,  give  a  general  review  of 
their  work  done  upon  southern  Xew  Brunswick,  which  covers  an  area 
of  about- 6,000  square  miles.  The  rocks  comprised  under  the  pre-Oam- 
brian  include  the  Laurentian  of  1871  and  the  three  former  divisions  of 
the  Huronian-Coastal,  Coldbrook,  and  Kingston.  Of  the  relations  of 
the  upper  members  of  the  Laurentian  mica-schist,  limestone,  and  fine 
gneiss,  to  the  main  body  of  coarse  syenite  and  syenitic  gneiss  constitut- 
ing the  Lower  Laurentian,  nothing  further  is  known  than  contained  in 
the  report  of  1870-'71.  The  greatly  broken  and  disturbed  character  of 
the  supposed  upper  series,  the  obscure  stratification  of  much  of  the 
underlying  group,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  intrusive  masses, 
combine  to  make  the  determination  difficult.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  question  that  the  bulk  of  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  strata  are  more 
recent  than  the  coarse  granitoid  rocks  with  which  they  are  associated. 
With  one  possible  exception,  no  instances  of  direct  superposition  of  the 
Coldbrook  rocks  on  the  Laurentian  have  been  observed  j  but  the 
Coastal  rocks  are  found  upon  the  Coldbrook  rocks  as  well  as  upon  the 
Upper  Laurentian,  so  tliere  is  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  true  suc- 
cession. Contacts  of  the  Coastal  group  with  the  Coldbrook  group  are 
found  in  the  county  of  St.  John,  and  especially  along  the  line  of  the  St. 
Martins  and  Upham  railway,  between  Upham  and  Quaco,  and  on  the 
lower  Quaco  road  on  either  side  of  Bloomsbury  mountain.  In  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  there  is  often  an  abrupt  change  of  dip,  the  beds 
of  the  higher  series  dipping  at  a  lower  angle  than  those  upon  which 
they  rest,  while  along  the  same  line  of  contact  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  masses  of  coarse  breccia  conglomeratt^.,  in  which  the  fragments  are 

rgely  the  i)etrosilex  derived  from  the  inferior  grouj>.    It  is,  however, 
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questioned  whether  the  unconformability  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  faet 
of  any  considerable  lapse  of  time.  Tlie  age  and  equivalency  of  the 
Kingston  group,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Mascarene  peninsula,  is  some- 
what uncertain,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  stratigraphical  evi- 
dence and  firom  the  close  resemblance  which  many  of  them  bear  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  rocks  of  the  Huronian,  and  on  the  other  to  those  of  the 
Silurian. 

Bailey,*®  in  1881,  in  summarizing  the  work  of  the  survey  in  New 
Brunswick,  concludes  that  there  is  a  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  as  in 
other  parts  of  Canada.  These  are  below  the  Primordial  by  a  marked 
unconformity.  These  rocks  east  of  St.  John  occupy  irregular  troughs 
in  the^preSilurian  rocks,  resting  sometimes  upon  one  and  sometimes 
upon  another  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  latter,  crossing  their  strike 
obliquely  and  having  coarse  basal  conglomerates.  There  is  almost  per- 
fect lithological  likeness  between  the  great  mass  of  rocks  referred  to 
the  Laurentian,  including  coarse  and  fine  grained  gneisses,  quartzites, 
graphitic,  and  serpentinous  greenstones  and  dolomites,  with  the  Lauren- 
tian of  other  parts  of  Canada^  and  particularly  the  Hastings  series  of 
Vennor.  This  series  is  capped  by  the  great  volcanic  series  of  the  Hu- 
ronian. These  pre-Silurian  rocks  are  confined  whoUy  to  the  region  of 
the  southern  metamorphic  hills,  nothing  of  equivalent  age  having  yet 
been  identified  in  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  province. 
In  the  rocks  referred  to  the  Huronian  are  two  well  marked  divisions, 
the  lower  or  Coldbrook  group  and  the  upper  or  Coastal  group,  between 
which  there  is  not  infrequently  evidence  of  at  least  a  partial  uncon- 
formity. The  pre-Silurian  rocks  are  of  vast  thickness;  their  divisions 
were  deposited  under  markedly  different  conditions;  there  are  uncon- 
formities between  these  divisions.  These  facts  show  that  these  rocks 
are  at  least  as  old  as  the  Huronian  and  portions  of  the  Laurentian  syi^- 
tem.  Above  the  Upi)er  Silurian  rocks  are  found  felsite-porphyries  and 
peculiar  orthophyres  at  Passamaquoddy  bay,  and  at  Eastport  and 
Pembroke,  Maine.  On  the  St.  John  river,  associated  with  the  fossilif- 
erous  rocks  are  amygdaloidal  and  ash  rocks  whifth  are  indistinguish- 
able lithologically  from  the  Huronian  formation,  and  to  which  all  of 
these  rocks  have  previously  been  refeiTcd. 

Bailey,*^  in  1886,  finds  the  granites  of  southern  and  central  New 
Brunswick  to  be  of  intrusive  character  and  to  cut  rocks  as  late  in  age 
as  the  Carboniferous.  As  evidence  of  this  are  cited  the  abrupt  transi- 
tions from  the  massive  granite  to  the  associated  schists;  the  widely 
different  characters  of  the  invaded  beds;  the  fact  that  foliation  and 
crystallization  are  most  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  granite  and  de- 
crease in  receding  from  it;  the  outlines  of  the  granite  are  irregular  and 
sometimes  parallel,  at  other  times  are  oblique  to,  and  at  other  times 
at  right  angles  to  the  rocks  cut;  detached  masses  or  bosses  of  granite 
border  main  granitic  areas;  granite  veins  like  those  of  the  main  mas8 
of  granite  penetrate  the  schists  in  all  directions  adjacent  to  the  granite 
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masses;  large deUiclied  bloc'ks  of  HcluHts  and  gueiss,  usually  angular, 
are  frequently  contained  in  the  granite,  sometimes  being  so  abundant 
as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  breccia.  As  to  the  age  of 
these  granites,  no  veins  are  found  penetrating  later  strata  than  the 
Upper  Silurian,  but  all  conglomerates  older  than  the  Lower  Carbonifer- 
ous are  destitute  of  granite  pebbles,  while  the  later  foiiuations  abound 
in  them,  which  ai)pears  to  indicate  that  the  granites  are  Devonian. 

Ells,^*  in  188G,  tindsin  Albert  county  pre-Cambrian  rocks  which  in- 
clude quartziti*,  felsite,  gneiss,  syenite,  and  granite.  The  ciystalline 
limestone*  rests  generally  ui)on  the  Hanks  of  the  schistose  series.  These 
rocks  arc  an  eastern*  extension  of  the  pre-Cambrian  of  western  New 
Brunswick. 

Bailey/^  in  1800,  says  the  evidences  of  unconformity  between  the 
Primordial  and  Archean  are  clear,  varied,  and  widely  distributed.  It 
is  eciually  evident  that  the  Archean  consists  of  two  groui)s  of  sediments, 
which  in  many  features  resemble  the  Laui'entian  and  Huronian  sys- 
tems of  Canada;  but  there  are  equally  striking  differences  between  the 
supposed  Laurcntian  ix)cks  of  St.  John  and  those  of  Canada.  Tliis  is 
es])ecially  marked  by  the  greater  proportional  amount  in  the  former  of 
distinctly  strati  lied  rocks,  such  as  slates  and  quartzites,  and  the  absence 
of  coarsely  crystalline  deposits.  As  regards  the  Huronian  rocks,  the 
greater  part  were  referi'ed  to  as  felstones,  (»lay-stones,  pon>hyries,  and 
l)etrosilex  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  methods  of  petrograph- 
iital  research  and  their  names  in  some  instances  are  probably  misajjplied. 
The  relations  of  the  Laurcntian  and  Huronian  svstems  are  not  well 
understood.  Whih»  the  author  does  not  doubt  that  the  clastic  and 
schistose  rocks  referred  to  the  Huronian  are  more  recent  than  the  grani- 
t4>id  gncissic  and  crystalline  limestones  regarded  as'  Laurcntian,  a  con- 
trary vie>v  has  been  taken  by  others. 

Matthew,*^  in  1890,  states  that  in  the  upper  Laui*ehtian  of  New 
Brunswick  fossils  occur  at  three  horizons.  The  oldest  of  the^e  is  in  a 
quartziU*  in  the  lower  half  of  the  system.  This  contains  Hexactinellid 
sponges,  allied  to  th^  genus  Cyathosponffia.  The  second  horizon  is  in  the 
upx>er  limestone,  ft  contains  calcareous  corallike  structures  which 
bear  a  resemblance  to  kStromatopora  rugosa.  The  third  horizon  is  that 
of  the  graphite  beds,  in  which  occurs  great  numbers  of  sponge  spicules, 
arranged  in  parallel  sets,  one  set  crossing  the  other  at  an  acute  angle. 
The  type  of  sinnige  is  apparently  Monactinellid.  Eozoon  also  occurs  in 
the  Laurcntian.  Between  the  upper  Laurcntian  system  and  the  biisal 
(^ambrian  occurs  a  third  system  of  rocks,  the  Coldbrook  and  Coastal, 
which  has  given  conglomerates  to  the  Cambrian  and  has  a  great  thick- 
ness. 

SUMMARY   OF   HKSl'I.TS. 

While  the  nia])ping  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  ollicial  survey,  the  statements  of  the  later  papers  of  those 
who  have  taken  the  most  active  jiart  in  this  mapping  make  it  certain 
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that  many  of  the  supposed  conclusions  reached  in  the  early  reports  are 
open  to  doubt.  The  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  failure  to  subdivide 
the  Huronian  into  two  or  three  series  on  these  maps  when  the  divisions 
Goldbrook,  Goastal,  and  Kingston  have  been  found  in  the  reports  for 
many  years.  The  reason  assigned  on  the  maps  for  this  is  that  the  three 
series  are  so  intimately  intermixed  that  their  separation  with  any  ap- 
proach to  accuracy  is  impossible. 

The  difficulty  of  the  geology  of  this  region  is  shown  by  the  manner 
in  which  these  groups  have  been  shifted  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
the  days  of  the  earlier  work  none  of  them  were  regarded  as  pre-Cam- 
brian,  and  a  portion  was  given  as  high  a  place  as  the  Devonian.  The 
Kingston  group  in  1865  was  called  upper  Silurian  and  was  regarded  as 
overlying  the  St.  John;  in  1872  was  called  upper  Huronian;  in  1876 
was  again  placed  as  Silurian;  and  was  not  until  1879  finally  placed 
with  the  upper  Hui^onian.  The  Coast-al  group,  first  placed  in  the  fos- 
siliferous  series,  in  1872  was  placed  in  the  middle  Huronian;  in  1878 
was  doubtfiiUy  referred  to  the  Laureutian,  and  in  1870  was  again  re- 
turned to  its  place  as  middle  Huronian.  The  Goldbrook  group  has 
been  reckoned  as  Huronian  since  1865. 

At  the  outset,  in  discussing  the  results  attained  as  to  thie  succession 
of  crystalline  rocks,  the  intrusive  character  of  a  very  large  part  of  the 
granite  at  a  period  later  than  pre-Oambrian  time  may  be  considered  as 
demonstrated.  To  this  conclusion  all  the  oflicial  geologists  have  agreed 
with  the  exception  of  Hind,  whose  work  wa«  done  at  a  time  in  which 
the  metamorphic  theory  had  extreme  power.  Announced  by  Gesner  in 
1841,  the  evidence  cited  by  him  for  the  intnisive  character  of  the  gran- 
ite is  in  a  measure  the  same  as  that  so  convincingly  given  by  Bailey 
over  forty  years  later,  in  1884. 

The  plainly  erui>tive  character  of  a  part  of  the  gi-anite  suggests  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  great  mass  of  syenite,  granite,  and  gneiss 
making  up  the  lower  Laurentian  is  not  also  of  an  igneous  character. 
Even  if  this  be  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  not  the  most  ancient  rock 
in  southern  New  Brunswick;  but  the  possibility  i^  suggested  that  it 
may  be  an  intrusive  of  a  much  earlier  age  than  those  which  cut  the 
Silurian  strata,  and  yet  not  be  earlier  than  a  portion  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  of  clastic  origin  and  pre-Gambrian  age. 

It  is  evident  that  among  the  rocks  referred  to  the  Laurentian  of 
southern  New  Brunswick  is  a  great  series  of  completely  crystalline 
rocks,  and  an  appai'ently  unimportant  series  composed  of  slates,  quartz- 
ites,  and  limestones.  This  is  shown  by  the  estimated  thicknesses  given 
in  the  report  publiwlied  in  1872.*  The  lower  Laurentian  is  given  a 
thickness  of  over  13,000  feet,  while  the  upper  Laurentian  (elastics)  have 
a  thickness  not  to  exceed  1,000  feet. 

The  suggested  intrusive  character  of  the  lower  Laurentian  is  made 
more  probable  by  the  fact  that  there  is  said  to  be  transitions  between 
these  plainly  clastic  rocks  and  the  thorouglily  crystalline  ones.    Upon 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  also  a  possibility  that  there  is  a  physical  break 
between  the  elastics  and  crystallines  of  the  Lanrentian,  but  no  frag- 
ments of  the  anderlying  series  are  found  in  the  elastics  nor  is  any  struc- 
tural unconformity  mentioned.  One  is  at  once  struck  with  the  parallel- 
ism between  the  two  parts  of  the  Laurentian  of  southern  Kew  Brunswick 
and  those  of  the  Hastings  series.  In  this  latter  case  Yennor,  in  his  later 
work^  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  clastic  series  is  a  newer  uncon- 
formable one  resting  upon  an  older  crystalline  series. 

The  Laurentian  and  Huronian  are  in  general  said  to  be  in  conformity. 
While  this  is  true,  Matthew  in  1865  states  that  the  Portland  series  is 
unconformably  overlain  by  the  Huronian,  and  Ells  repeats  this  state- 
ment in  1879.  In  1880,  however,  this  position  is  apparently  abandoned ; 
at  least  it  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  general  summary  of  conclusions.  As 
the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  are  regarded  as  conformable,  the  basis 
for  separating  the  clastic  series  at  the  base  of  the  Goldbrooks  must  be 
considered  wholly  lithological.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine 
the  lithological  criteria  used  in  the  distinction,  but  it  seems  that  the 
appearance  of  abundant  volcanic  material  is  the  most  important  of 
these.  Also  connected  with  this  fact  is  a  prevailingly  darker  color. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  volcanic  outbreaks  are  often  of  a  local 
character,  and  that  it  is  wholly  possible  that  quartzites  and  slates  are 
being  deposited  at  the  same  time  volcanic  accumulations  are  occurring, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  the  criterion  of  volcanic  activity  is  an  uncer- 
tain one.  It  would  seem  that  it  would  be  more  reasonable,  without 
reference  to  other  localities,  to  make  the  major  break  above  the  crys- 
tallines of  the  Lower  Laurentian. 

The  only  physical  break  finally  maintained  in  the  whole  pre-Cam- 
brian  series  is  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  Huronian,  the  Cold- 
brook  and  Coastal.  From  the  descriptions  it  seems  that  this  break 
is  a  very  considerable  one;  for  detritus  of  the  lowet  series  is  contained 
in  the  upper,  and  more  important  than  this,  the  lower  series  has  a 
steeper  inclination.  Such  a  break  as  this  certainly  implies  not  only  an 
erosion  interval,  but  an  orographic  movement,  and  this  must  mean  a 
rather  important  time  break. 

Throwing  aside  all  correlations  with  "other  regions  and  considering 
the  pre-Cambrian  succession  in  southern  New  Brunswick  alone,  it  is  as 
follows:  (1)  Wholly  crystalline  granites,  gneisses,  etc.  (2)  Quartzites, 
slates,  slate  conglomerates,  gneisses,  and  crystalline  limestones.  (3) 
Volcanics  and  elastics  of  the  Coldbrook.  Unconformity.  (4)  Coastal 
and  Kingston  groups.  While  in  the  reports  it  is  positively  stated  that 
the  Coldbrook  is  lower  than  the  Coastal  and  Kingston,  even  this  con- 
clusion apparently  can  not  be  taken  without  question,  since  the  dis- 
tinction is  abandoned  in  the  mapping.  The  dropping  of  the  term 
Huronian  for  the  post-Laurentian  groups  indicates  that  this  correlation 
with  Huronian,  taken  for  granted  for  many  years,  is  also  considered  an 
open  question. 
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SECTION  V.     NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  CAPE  BRETON. 

IJTKRATURB. 

Jackson  and  Algee,^  in  1832,  in  remarks  on  the  mineralogy  and 
geolog}^  of  Kova  Scotia,  find  the  granites  to  protrude  through  the  clay- 
slates.  They  are,  however,  regarded  as  older  than  the  slates,  the  latter 
having  been  deposited  on  them  in  a  horizontal  position.  This  granite 
is  the  only  Primitive  rock  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  line  of  junction  between 
the  slate  and  granite  was  not  observed.  The  slates  are  cut  by  numer- 
ous dikes  believed  to  be  of  igneous  origin  in  age  posterior  to  the  slate. 

Brown,^  in  1843,  places  the  whole  northern  part  of  cape  Breton  in 
the  Primary  rocks.  Cape  North  is  composed  of  mica-slate,  gneiss,  and 
granitic  rocks  apparently  interstratified,  with  an  east  and  west  strike, 
and  upturned  nearly  on  edge.  Igneous  rocks  occupy  a  large  part  of 
the  island.  These  protrude  through  the  limestones  and  graywackes, 
which  are  associated  with  the  coal  measures. 

Dawson  (Sir  William),*^  in  1860,  divides  the  metamorphic  rocks  of 
eastern  Nova  Scotia  into  two  groups;  one  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
vicinity,  and  another  belt  to  the  west,  parallel  to  the  first.  ^The  coast 
group  consists  of  quartzites,  mica-slates,  and  clay-slates,  which  arecutby 
granites,  and  it  is  therefore  called  the  granitic  group  of  metamorphics. 
The  second  group,  the  slates  and  quartzites,  include  micaceous  and 
talcose  schists,  while  the  intrusive  rocks  are  syenites  and  the  group  is 
therefore  called  the  syenitic  group.  The  syenitic  group  rests  uncon- 
formably  below  the  carboniferous  rocks,  the  latter  containing  fragments 
from  the  former.  These  are  seen  at  numerous  points.  Both  of  these 
groups  of  rocks  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  fossiliferous  series, 
the  syenitic  group  being  Silurian.  The  granitic  group  is  i)robably 
older  than  the  syenitic,  and  therefore  also  Silurian  or  pre-Siluriau, 
but  the  actual  superposition  of  the  beds  of  the  two  groups  were  not 
observed. 

Dawson  (Sir  William),*'  in  1855  and  1868,  places  in  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian large  areas  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  cape  Breton  as  well 
as  other  smaller  areas  ^  large  areas  in  northern  Nova  Scotia,  and  in 
southern  Nova  Scotia  northwest  of  the  gold-bearing  series.  The  rocks 
have  been  subjected  to  great  disturbances  and  are  much  complicated 
in  structure.  They  include  many  varieties,  syenite,  porphyry,  green- 
stone-slates, quartzites,  conglomerates,  and  sandstones.  Large  areas  of 
granitic  rocks  are  also  found  associated  with  the  metamorphic  series 
referred  to  the  Upper  Silurian. 

The  Lower  Silurian  covers  a  very  large  area  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nova  Scotia  known  as  the  gold-bearing  series.  This  area  has  afibrded 
no  fossils  but  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  older  slate  series  of 
Jukes  of  Newfoundland  wh^h  contain  Paradoxides.  Among  the  met- 
amorphic rocks  of  this  region  are  gneiss,  micj^-slate,  quartz-rock  or 
quartzite,  and  clay-slate.    The  gneiss  is  unquestionably  the  product  of 
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metamorpliisin  due  to  tlie  baking  of  sedimentary  rocks  by  beatand  water, 
while  quartzite  consists  of  grains  of  flinty  sand  fused  together.  The 
preponderant  rocks  are  thick  bands  of  slate  and  quartzite  having  a 
general  northeast  and  southwest  strike  and  highly  inclined.  Whether 
the  mica  schists  and  gneiss  of  cape  Ganso^  and  Queen's  and  Shel- 
burne  counties,  and  the  chloritic  beds  of  Yarmouth  are  to  be  regarded 
as  more  metamorphosed  members  of  the  Lower  Silurian  slates  or  are 
still  older  deposits  remains  uncertain.  Granite  is  found  in  several 
places  in  the  region  in  large  masses  projecting  through  the  slates  and 
quartzites,  and  adjaeent  to  the  granite  these  rocks  are  replaced  by 
gneiss  and  mica-slate  or  other  more  highly  metamorphosed  rocks.  The 
metamorphism  of  the  rocks  must  have  occurred  prior  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous period,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  granite  rocks  have  been  the 
agent  in  effecting  it,  if  they  are  not  themselves  portions  of  the  strati- 
lied  beds  completely  molten  and  forced  up  by  pressure  against  and  into 
the  fissures  of  the  neighboring  unmelted  rocks.  Whatever  view  is 
taken  as  to  the  age  of  the  granitic  rocks,  it  is  certain  that  they  are 
strictly  Hypogene,  that  is,  they  belong  to  deep-seated  foci  of  subter- 
ranean heat  and  are  not  superficial  products  of  volcanic  action,  but 
were  probably  at  one  time  deeply  buried. 

Campbell,^  in  1863,  divides  the  gold-bearing  slates  into  a  lower  or 
quartzite  group  and  an  upper  or  clay  slate  group. 

Hind,***  in  1869,  finds  in  the  Waverly  beds  of  the  gold-bearing  rocks 
obscure  fossils,  which  are  regarded  as  evidence  that  these  rocks  i)rob- 
ably  lie  near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  i)erhaps  being  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Potsdam  or  lower  part  of  the  Calcifenms. 

Hind,**  in  1870,  describes  the  series  of  gneissic  and  granitic  rocks 
which  are  said  to  extend  as  an  interrupted  axis  from  the  Gut  of  Gauso 
to  the  Tusket  islands.  These  have  heretofore  been  j^egarded  as  erup- 
tives,  because  dikes  of  granite  are  frequently  found  in  the  quartzites 
which  are  supposed  to  be  Silurian,  and  also  ft*agments  of  quartzites  and 
slates  are  imbedded  in  the  granites  near  the  contacts.  It  is,  however, 
concluded  that  the  granite  is  a  sedimentary  deposit  resting  unconform- 
ably  below  the  slates  and  quartzites.  The  chief  proof  of  the  aqueous 
origin  of  the  granitic  rocks  is  the  abundance  of  water- worn  pebbles  and 
bowlders,  and  this  not  only  near  the  junction  of  the  quartzites  but 
remote  from  these  rocks.  These  pebbles  are  symmetrically  arranged, 
showing  the  dip  of  the  gneiss.  They  are  often  smooth  and  rounded, 
but  masses  of  schists  are  also  contained  which  do  not  present  rounded 
edges.  The  granites  or  gneisses  are  seen  to  break  through  the  gold- 
bearing  series  in  many  places,  but  they  are  regarded  as  brought  up  by 
faulting;  bufin  certain  places  on  the  line  of  the  Halifax  and  Windsor 
railroad  the  gneisses  were  in  a  plastic  state  when  the  uplift  took  place, 
for  veins  are  found  squeezed  into  the  cracks  and  interspaces  of  the 
thinly  bedded  gold-bearing  rocks. 

The  sequence  of  formations  is  Upper  Silurian,  Lower  Silurian,  Cam- 
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brian  or  Harouiaii,  and  Laureutiau.  The  Upper  Sihiriau  is  a  series  of 
argillites  estimated  at  9,000  feet  thick.  The  Lower  Silurian  consists  of 
micaceous,  schistose  and  corrugated  bhi.ck  slates,  and  are  estimated  to 
have  a  thickness  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  feot.  The  gold-bearing  Silurian 
rocks  are  seen  to  rest  uucouformably  on  a  gneissoid  series  between  Still- 
water and  Uniacke  station  on  the  Halifax  and  Windsor  railway,  and 
near  the  village  of  Sherbrooke,  in  Guysboro  county.  This  series  of 
Huronian  rocks  is  composed  of  beds  of  gneiss,  interstratified  with  mi- 
caceous schists,  schist-conglomerate,  beds  of  true  quartzite,  and  grits. 
The  gneiss  is  sometimes  porphyritic,  and  the  upper  beds  are  almost 
always  conglomeratic,  holding  pebbles  and  masses  of  schists,  grits,  and 
conglomerat'CS,  which  are  lound  in  this  series.  This  older  series  rests 
unconfbrmably  upon  the  Laureutian.  The  contacts  are  visible  on  the 
Windsor  and  Halifax  railway,  near  New  Stillwater  and  Mount  Uniacke 
stations.  The  gold-bearing  Silurian  strata  are  also  found  to  repose  un- 
conformably  upon  the  Laureutiau.  This  contact  is  also  observed  near 
Mount  Uniacke  station. 

SiLLiMAN,**  (year  unknown),  tinds  that  the  gold-beariug  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia  extend  along  the  Atlantic  coast  for  250  miles,  from  cape  Sable 
to  cape  Oanso.  These  rocks  are  hard,  slaty  ones,  which  are  sometimes 
micacex)us  schists,  and  occasionally  granitic.  When  stratified  they  are 
always  found  standing  at  a  high  angle,  sometimes  almost  vertical,  and 
in  the  .main  with  an  east  and  west  course.  The  zone  of  raetamorphic 
rocks  varies  in  width  from  0  to  8  miles  at  its  eastern  extremity  to  40 
or  50  at  its  widest  part,  the  area  covered  being  about  6,000  square 
miles.  While  no  fossil  evidence  has  been  found  in  any  of  these  slates, 
opinion  seems  to  favor  the  belief  that  they  belong  to  the  Silurian  age, 
but  as  yet  no  phice  has  been  found  wlieri*.  the  rocks  next  higher  in  the 
geological  column  may  be  seen  resting  upon  them.  The  most  notice- 
able rock  of  the  gold  region  is  a  dark  gray  massive  rock,  resembling 
a  trap,  but  which  is  really  a  granular  quartzite.  It  has  three  well 
defined  planes  of  cleavage  by  which  it  breaks  into  very  irregularly 
Bhaped  masses.  This  rock  is  of  enormous  thickness,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fundamental  or  basement  rock  of  the  region. 

LoaAN  and  Hartley,*^  in  1870,  describe  felsites,  ([uartzites,  con- 
glomerates, and  slates,  adjaeent  to  the  Pictou  coal  fields,  which  are 
pre-Carboniferous,  and  are  placed  as  probably  of  Devonian  age. 

Sblwyn,**  in  1872,  in  studying  the  gold-bearing  slates,  agrees  with 
Dawson  that  they  belong  to  the  Primordial-Silurian  epoch.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  is  given  the  discovery  in  the  slates  of  Oven's  bluffs  of 
numerous  specimens  of  the  genus  Eophyton, 

The  granite  impresses  this  author  as  of  strictly  indigenous  character, 
and  neither  a  granitoid  gneissic  series  of  Laurentian  age  nor  an  intru- 
sive mass.  The  line  of  contact  with  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  leaves 
no  doubt  of  its  posterifu-  origin,  but  whether  intrusive  or  metamor- 
phic  in  situ  is  perhaps  uncertain. 
Bull.  86 16 
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BoBB,^  iu  1876,  finds  that  a  massive  syenite  and  associated  crystal- 
line rocks  have  a  quite  widespread  distribution  in  cape  Breton.  At 
some  points  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
syenite,  but  generally  there  are  interposed  metamorphic  calcites^  argil- 
lites,  and  quartzites  associated  with  dolomites,  and  other  magnesian 
rocks,  which  are  in  a  vertical  or  highly  inclined  x>osition,  and  evidently 
belong  to  a  pre-Garboniferous  altered  sedimentary  series.  The  junction 
of  the  pre-Carboniferous  limestones  with  the  syenite  is  approximately 
parallel  to  the  mountain  range,  but  is  locally  irregular,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  limestones  seem  to  fill  depressions  in  the  syenite.  The 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  places  rest  directly  upon  the  syenite,  fill- 
ing the  hollows  in  it,  and  have  basal  conglomerates,  the  debris  of  which 
is  derived  from  the  overlying  syenite,  limestone,  and  quartzite. 

Fletcher,**  in  1877,  finds  in  cape  Breton,  below  the  Silurian  rocks, 
first,  a  set  of  syenitic,  gneissoid,  and  felsitic  rocks;  and  second,  the 
George  river  limestone  series,  consisting  of  crystalline  limestones  and 
dolomites,  interstratified  with  felsite,  syenite,  diorite,  mica-schist,  quartz- 
ite, and  quartzose  conglomerate,  both  of  which  are  referred  to  the 
Laurentiau,  although  the  latter  may  be  Huronian.  The  Lower  Silu- 
rian shales  lie  nearly  horizontally  upon  the  syenites  and  felsites  without 
any  appearance  of  alteration  and  without  being  intruded  by  the  felsites 
or  syenites.  The  crystalline  limestone  series  is  in  close  affinity  with 
the  feldspathic  group  of  rocks,  but  is  distinct,  as  is  shown  by  the  oc- 
currence of  pebbles  of  syenite  and  felsite  in  the  quartzose  conglomerate 
of  Murphy  brook.     . 

Fletcher,"  in  1878,  continues  his  study  of  the  pre-Cambrian  of 
cape  Breton  and  northern  Nova  Scotia.  The  George  river  limestone  is 
bounded  upon  both  sides  by  coarse  syenitic  and  granitic  rocks  and  is 
in  apparent  conformity  with  them. 

Dawson*®  (Sir  William),  in  1878,  places  the  rocks  of  the  Bloisdale 
hills  iu  cape  Breton  as  older  than  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  rocks  of  the  same  age  may  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cambrian  beds  at  Mir6.  Also  the  chloritic  rocks  of  Yarmouth  may  con- 
jectiirally  be  placed  with  the  Huronian.  With  the  exception  of  the 
rocks  of  St.  Anns  mountain,  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  some  parts 
of  northern  cape  Breton,  no  rocks  are  found  which  are  regarded  as 
lithologically  equivalent  to  the  Laurentiau  of  Canada. 

Fletcher,*^  in  1879,  describes  the  pre-Primordial  rocks  as  occupying 
two  large  areas,  one  constituting  the  Mira  hills,  while  the  other  is  a  belt 
of  variable  width  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  two 
basins  of  metamoi*phic  rocks  running  parallel  to  the  felsite  series,  one 
of  which  abounds  in  Primordial  fossils  and  the  second  probably  of 
Devonian  age.  The  latter  contains  masses  of  granitoid  and  trappean 
rocks. 

Fletcher,^  in  1881,  in  continuing  his  studies  in  northern  Nova 
Scotia,  again  divides  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  into  two  groups.    In  the 
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briau  or  Harouinii,  and  Laureutiuu.  The  llppei*  Siliinau  is  a  series  of 
argtllites  estimabnl  at  9,000  feet  tliick.  The  Lower  Silurian  coiiHistsof 
micacAous,  scliistose  and  cumigated  bliick  »lat«s,  aod  ;ii-c  estimated  to 
liave  a  tbickness  of  from  13,000  to  15.0(10  feet.  The  gold-bearing  Silurian 
rocks  are  iweii  to  rest  iiiivonformably  on  a  gueisso]<l  series  between  Still- 
water and  Uniacke  statiou  on  the  Halifax  and  Windsor  railway,  and 
near  the  rillage  of  Sberbi'ooke,  in  Ouysboro  county.  This  series  of 
Huronian  rocks  is  composed  of  beds  of  giictSH,  jnt^istratifled  with  mi- 
caceous schists,  sehist-coiiglomerate,  beds  of  tnie  qiiartTijte,  and  grits. 
The  gneiss  is  souietimes  porphyritic,  and  the  upper  beds  are  almost 
always  eonglomeratie,  holding  pebbles  and  musses  of  schists,  grit^,  and 
conglomerates,  which  are  found  in  this  seri&'t.  This  older  series  rests 
uiiconformably  upon  the  Laurentiau.  The  couttK'ts  are  visible  on  the 
W^indsor  uud  Halifax  railway,  near  New  Stillwater  and  Mount  Uniacke 
stations.  The  gold-bearing  Silurian  strata  are  also  found  to  repose  uu- 
conforinably  upon  the  Laureiitian,  This  contiw-t  is  also  observed  near 
Afonnt  Uniai'ke  station. 

SiLLiMAN,**  (year  unkiion  ii),  linds  that  Hie  gold-bpiiring  I'ocks  of  Nova 

Scotia  extend  along  the  AtLuitie  coast  foi   -*50  miles,  from  cape  Sable 

to  ca|ie  Tanso.    These  ro^k^  are  haul,  slatv  ones,  which  are  sometimes 

micaceous  schists,  and  ociatioii.illy  granitic      When  stnitified  they  are 

always  found  standing  at  a  higli  angle,  '•omctimcs  almost  vertical,  and 

in  the  .main  with  an  east  .irid  wcit  i  ourae.    The  zone  of  metamorphic 

rocks  varies  in  width  fniin  (» to  J>  mtkK  at  its  eastern  extremity  to  40 

or  50  at  its  widest  pait,  the  aie.i  <o\eicd  being  about  6,000  square 

miles.     While  no  Hossil  i-vidcTiLe  h,is  been  found  in  any  of  these  slates, 

opinion  seems  to  favoi  Ihc  belief  that  thcv  belong  to  the  Silnrian  age, 

but  as  yet  no  phue  ha-. been  tound  n hei c  the  rocks  nest  higher  in  the 

^C4)logical  column  nia>  be  seen  lesting  upon  them.    The  most  notice- 

s»ble  rock  of  the  gold  region  is  a  dark  gray  massive  rock,  reaenibling 

artzite.     It  has  three  well 

neaks  into  very  irregularly 

thickness,  and  is  nndonbt- 

)he  region. 

je  fclsites,  <iuartKite8,  con- 
ictou  eoal  tieUis,  which  are 
bly  of  Devonian  age. 
.-bearing  slates,  agrees  with 
ial- Silurian  epoch.  As  evi- 
e  slates  of  Oven's  bluffs  of 

strictly  indigenous charaiter, 
[,aarentian  age  nor  an  iutru- 
jilurian  and  Devonian  leaves 
[ether  intrusive  or  metamor- 
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BoBB,^  in  1876,  finds  that  a  massive  syenite  and  associated  crystal- 
line rocks  have  a  quite  widespread  distribution  in  cape  Breton.  At 
some  points  the  Carboniferous  rocks  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
syenite,  but  generally  there  are  interposed  metamorphic  calcites,  argil- 
lites,  and  quartzites  associated  with  dolomites,  and  other  magnesian 
rocks,  which  are  in  a  vertical  or  highly  inclined  position,  and  evidently 
belong  to  a  pre-Garboniferous  altered  sedimentary  series.  The  junction 
of  the  pre-Garboniferous  limestones  with  the  syenite  is  approximately 
parallel  to  the  mountain  range,  but  is  locally  irregular,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  limestones  seem  to  fill  depressions  in  the  syenite.  The 
Lower  Garboniferous  rocks  in  places  rest  directly  upon  the  syenite,  fill- 
ing the  hollows  in  it,  and  have  basal  conglomerates,  the  debris  of  which 
is  derived  from  the  overlying  syenite,  limestone,  and  quartzite. 

Fletcher,'*'  in  1877,  finds  in  cape  Breton,  below  the  Silurian  rocks, 
first,  a  set  of  syenitic,  gneissoid,  and  felsitic  rocks;  and  second,  the 
George  river  limestone  series,  consisting  of  crystalline  limestones  and 
dolomites,  interstratified  with  felsite,  syenite,  diorite,  mica-schist,  quartz- 
ite, and  quartzose  conglomerate,  both  of  which  are  referred  to  the 
Laurentian,  although  the  latter  may  be  Huronian.  The  Lower  Silu- 
rian shales  lie  nearly  horizontally  upon  the  syenites  and  felsites  without 
any  appearance  of  alteration  and  without  being  intruded  by  the  felsites 
or  syenites.  The  crystalline  limestone  series  is  in  close  affinity  with 
the  feldspathic  group  of  rocks,  but  is  distinct,  as  is  shown  by  the  oc- 
currence of  pebbles  of  syenite  and  felsite  in  the  quartzose  conglomerate 
of  Murphy  brook.     . 

Fletcher,"  in  1878,  continues  his  study  of  the  pre-Gambrian  of 
cape  Breton  and  northern  Nova  Scotia.  The  George  river  limestone  is 
bounded  upon  both  sides  by  coarse  syenitic  and  granitic  rocks  and  is 
in  apparent  conformity  with  them. 

Dawson'^  (Sir  William),  in  1878,  places  the  rocks  of  the  Bloisdale 
hills  in  cape  Breton  as  older  than  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  rocks  of  the  same  age  may  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gauibrian  beds  at  Mir6.  Also  the  chloritic  rocks  of  Yarmouth  may  con- 
jecturally  be  placed  with  the  Huronian.  With  the  exception  of  the 
rocks  of  St.  Anns  mountain,  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  and  some  parts 
of  northern  cape  Breton,  no  rocks  are  found  which  are  regarded  as 
lithologically  equivalent  to  the  Laurentian  of  Ganada. 

Fletcher,*^  in  1879,  describes  the  pre-Primordial  rocks  as  occupying 
two  large  areas,  one  constituting  the  Mira  hills,  while  the  other  is  a  belt 
of  variable  width  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  two 
basius  of  metamorphic  rocks  running  parallel  to  the  felsite  series,  one 
of  which  abounds  in  Primordial  fossils  and  the  second  probably  of 
Devonian  age.  The  latter  contains  masses  of  granitoid  and  trappean 
rocks. 

Fletcher,^  in  1881,  in  continuing  his  studies  in  northern  Nova 
Scotia,  again  divides  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  into  two  groups.    In  the 
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first,  or  felsitic  groap  quartzites  are  also  found  intimately  intermingled. 
Tbe  George  river  limestone  series  is  considered  as  an  unconformable 
overlying  group  of  pre-Oambrian  age.  The  limestones  in  every  case 
cap  the  felsites,  with  which,  however,  they  often  seem  to  blend  near 
the  contacts  as  if  by  a  common  metamorphism.  As  evidence  of  this 
unconformity  are  cited  the  occurrences  of  limestone  in  a  higher  position 
than  the  syenites  and  felsites ;  the  irregular  line  of  contact  by  which  the 
syenitepassesunder  the  limestone ;  and  the  absence  of  veins  and  dikes  of 
syenite  in  the  limestone.  The  rocks  are  sometimes  intricately  mingled, 
as  at  Dallas  brook,  where  layered  felsite,  limestone,  and  slate  are  met 
with,  while  on  the  top  of  the  hill  limestone  occurs,  and  farther  back 
syenite,  displaying  a  coarse  admixture  of  finely  foliated  gneiss.  In  some 
localities  the  syenite  begins  abruptly  as  if  cutting  vein-like  across  the 
strike  of  the  gneiss;  in  others  the  change  from  syenite  to  gneiss  is 
gradual.  The  gneiss  is  associated  with  large  masses  of  white  quartzite. 
Metamorphic  rocks  are  described  which  are  referred  to  the  Devonian, 
but  the  evidence  is  so  slight  that  it  is  concluded  that  all  of  these  strata 
may  belong  to  an  older  period.  Between  them  and  the  pre-Cambrian 
series  there  is  a  marked  unconformity,  and  also  one  of  less  importance 
between  them  and  the  Carboniferous. 

Fletoheb,®^  in  1885,  finds  that  in  northern  cax)e  Breton  the  syenitic, 
gneissoid,  and  other  feldspathic  rocks  of  the  Lower  pre-Cambrian  group 
are  intimately  mingled  on  the  Margaree  river  with  foliated  rocks.  At 
Goinneach  brook,  where  the  syenite  comes  in  contact  with  the  contorted 
mica-schist,  the  latter  is  seen  to  underlie  the  syenite.  Higher  up  the 
syenite  again  appears  and  contains  a  layer  5  feet  thick  of  mica-schist 
which  is,  as  it  were,  intruded  among  the  syenites.  Bed  granite  over- 
lies unconformably  the  strata  of  the  Oeorge  river  limestone  group  at 
Fionnar  brook. 

Gilpin,**  in  1886,  describes  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  cape  Breton 
as  including  a  felsite  series  and  a  crystalline  limestone  series,  both  of 
which  are  referred  to  the  Laurentian,  and  the  latter  unconformably 
overlying  the  former.  With  the  felsites  and  interstratified  porphyries 
are  also  syenitic  and  gneissic  rocks;  while  the  crystalline  George  river 
limestone  also  contains  interstratified  with  the  limestones,  syenites, 
diorites,  mica-schists,  quartzites,  and  quartzose  conglomerates.  The 
limestone  area  is  limited  in  extent  as  compared  with  the  felsite  group. 

Fletohbr,**  in  1887,  further  describes  the  pre  Cambrian  rocks  of  a 
part  of  northern  Nova  Scotia.  The  crystalline  rocks  here  found  resem- 
ble none  known  as  Cambrian  in  other  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  are 
strikingly  like  those  beneath  the  Upper  Cambrian  in  cape  Breton. 
Although  they  are  certainly  known  to  rest  unconformably  below  the 
Cambro-Silurian  strata,  a  part  of  all  of  these  rocks  may  be  Cambrian 
or  even  Cambro-Silurian.  Similar  gneisses  and  schists  in  southern  New 
Brunswick  have  been  included  by  Bailey  in  his  Cambro- Silurian  series. 
Volcanic  rocks,  both  basic  and  acid  and  varying  in  age  from  pre-Cam- 
brian to  Devonian,  or  even  Carboniferous,  are  abundantly  found. 
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Faribault,®*  in  1887,  reports  ou  the  gold-bearing  area  of  southern 
Nova  Scotia.  These  rocks  occupy  6,000  or  7,000  square  miles.  They 
are  divided  into  a  granitic  division  and  a  lower  Cambrian  division. 
The  lower  Cambrian  rocks  inchide  quartzites,  clay-slates,  and  con- 
glomerates, and  are  estimated  to  have  a  thickness  of  15,000  feet* 
These  rocks,  always  greatly  altered,  are  much  more  so  when  cut  by 
masses  of  granite,  and  over  considerable  districts  have  been  rendered 
thoroughly  crystalline,  the  quartzites  passing  into  fine  gneissic  rocks, 
and  the  mica-slates  into  mica-schists.  Following  Campbell,  they  are 
divided  into  a  lower  or  quartzite  group,  11,000  feet  thick,  and  an  upi)er 
or  graphitic  and  ferruginous  slate  group,  about  4,000  feet  thick.  The 
first  of  these,  while  in  the  main  quartdte,  is  uiterstratified  with 
numerous  bands  of  slates  and  one  or  two  of  conglomerate.  The  Cam- 
brian rocks  are  greatly  disturbed  from  their  original  horizontality, 
being  folded  into  a  series  of  sharp  parallel  undulations.  In  the 
more  altered  portions  the  planes  of  bedding  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  those  of  slaty  cleavage,  the  latter  often  being  more  dis- 
tinct. The  rocks  are  referred  to  the  Cambrian  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
single  fossil,  Eophyton.  The  group  is  analogous  in  some  respects  to 
Lawson's  lake  of  the  Woods  series.  Tlie  granites  are  found  to  cut  the 
Cambrian  rocks  at  many  places,  and  at  times  are  associated  with 
gneisses.  At  the  edge  of  large  masses  the  granite  frequently  passes 
into  a  foliated  schistose  rock,  losing  its  crystalline  texture,  and  itself 
X)assing  insensibly  into  the  altered  sedimentary  rocks. 

Dawson  (Sir  William)*^*,  in  1888,  places  the  isolated  rocks  of  St. 
Anns  mountain  in  the  lower  Laurentian,  and  regards  it  as  probable 
that  rocks  of  this  kind  exist  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island. 
In  Nova  Scotia  proper  ho  true  Laurentian  is  re<.*oguized,  the  rocks  here 
referred  by  other  observers  being  intrusive  granite  masses  of  much 
later  date  associated  with  altered  rocks. 

SUMMARY  OF  RKSULT8. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  as  in  southern  New  Brunswick,  is 
a  great  variety  of  eruptive  and  intrusive  rocks,  both  basic  and  acid,  and 
of  varying  age.  It  is  also  plain  that  there  is  to  be  here  included  con- 
siderable masses  of  rocks  which  were  in  early  days  referred  to  the  Lau- 
rentian. The  intrusive  character  of  the  granites  was  appreciated  by 
Jackson  as  early  as  1832.  Since  that  time  the  only  observer  who  has 
not  agreed  with  this  conclusion  is  Hind,  who  strongly  maintains  that 
they  are  metamorphosed  sediments.  His  facts,  however,  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  his  theory,  i)oint  to  an  eruptive  origin  of  the  granite. 
The  chief  fact  cited  in  favor  of  their  being  water-deposited  rocks  is  the 
]>resence  of  roundish  fragments  of  slates,  quartzites,  and  schists  remote 
from  the  contacts  with  these  rocks.  All  the  other  facts  given  by  him — 
i.  e.,  the  irregular  fashion  in  which  the  granite  veins  intrude  the  schists, 
the  abundance  of  large  angular  fragments  of  these  schists  and  slates 
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adjitceut  t<>  the  sedimeutary  nxjks— are  better  explained  by  regardiug 
tlie  granite  as  intrusive.  The  natural  explanation  of  the  rounded  bowl- 
ders remote  from  the  contacts  is  that  they  represent  partially  absorbed 
pieces  of  these  rocks.  The  evidence  given  by  Dawson  as  to  the  struc- 
tural relations  of  the  granite  and  the  manner  in  which  the  granite  fades 
off  into  the  slates,  mentioned  by  Faribault,  is  wholly  conclusive  as  to 
the  intrusive  origin  of  a  portion  of  the  gi-anites.  "The  relations  thus 
described  by  Faribault  are  precisely  like  those  which  obtain  between 
the  granites  and  intruded  metamorphosed  schists  in  the  Black  hills 
and  about  Kainy  lake  and  lake  of  the  Woods. 

While  it  is  thus  certain  that  large  areas  of  granite  and  felsite  are  in- 
trusives  of  later  age  than  the  rocks  which  are  certainly  of  clastic  ori- 
gin, it  does  not  follow  that  a  portion  of  the  felsites,  porphyritic  gneisses 
and  granites  are  not  of  earlier  age  than  any  of  the  plainly  clastic  rocks. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  while  Dawson  insists  that  all  of  the 
granites  of  Nova  Scotia  proper  are  of  truly  Hypogene  origin  of  later, 
age  than  the  sedimentaries,  that  he  suggests  that  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  have  themselves  been  produced  by  the  actual  fusing  of  these 
sedimentaries.  This  hypothesis  is  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  Law- 
son  many  j^ears  later  to  explain  analogous  phenomena  between  the 
granit^^s  and  gneisses  and  the  associated  schists  and  elastics  of  Rainy 
lake  and  the  lake  of  the  Woods. 

In  considering  the  positions  and  successions  of  the  plainly  clastic 
rocks  of  cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  we  have  two  geological  prov- 
inces: the  first  including  northern  Nova  Scotia  and  cape  Breton,  which 
is  analogous  to  southern  New  Brunswick;  and,  second,  the  main  part 
of  Nova  Scotia,  south  of  the  line  running  from  Minas  basin  to  Obeda- 
bucto  bay. 

In  the  second  of  these  regions,  aside  from  the  granites,  the  only  area 
that  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  our  study  is  the  gold-bearing  At- 
lantic coast  series.  Dawson  in  1850  places  this  as  Lower  Silurian 
or  pre-Silurian.  Later,  in  his  Acadian  Geology,  it  is  classified  as 
Lower  Sihirian,  although  it  is  stated  that  no  fossils  are  found  in  them. 
Later  it  was  placed  by  Faribault  as  Lower  Cambrian.  The  only 
evidence  cited  by  him  for  placing  it  in  the  fossiliferous  series  at  all 
is  the  presence  of  the  obscure  fossil  Bophyton,  discovered  by  Selwyn. 
Dawson  found  no  fossil  evidence  for  his  reference  of  this  series  to  the 
Silurian;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Silliman  that  immediately  overlying 
rocks  containing  fossils  have  never  been  found.  Although  Hind  in 
1870  says  that  the  fossiliferous  Upper  Silurian  confornmbly  overlies  the 
gold-bearing  series,  this  statement  has  been  found  nowhere  else  and 
subsequent  observers  have  not  repeated  it,  so  that  it  maybe  considered 
very  doubtful. 

It  is  then  clear  that  the  position  of  the  gold-beiiring  slates  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  or  Lower  Oambrijin  is  purely  provisional.  They  <»an 
only  be  considered  as  certainly  belonging  here  under  the  premise  that 
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we  are  to  place  iu  the  Gambriau  all  rocks  wliicli  contain  well  recognized 
fossils  or  show  the  evidence  of  life.  Similar  reasoning  would  place  in  the 
Cambrian  a  large  part  of  the  rocks  which  have  heretofore  been  referred 
to  the  Animikie  and  the  Horonian  in  the  lake  Superior  region.  This 
question  is  more  fully  discussed  in  another  place.  We  know  positively 
only  that  the  gold-bearing  series  is  pre-Oarboniferous,  as  the  Carbonifer- 
ous rocks  are  the  oldest  found  in  contact  with  the  former.  Between 
these  two  is  a  great  unconformity.  How  much  time  this  break  repre- 
^nts  we  have  at  present  no  means  of  judging. 

Dawson  is  uncertain  whether  the  more  crystalline  mica-schists  i^nd 
gneisses,  which  have  a  somewhat  widespread  occurrence  in  southern 
!Nova  Scotia,  are  to  be  regarded  as  older  than  the  gold-bearing  slates. 
Hind,  in  1870,  maintained  that  a  set  of  older  schists  and  gneisses  lie 
unconformably  below  the  slates  on  the  Windsor  and  Halifax  railway. 
Not  only  this,  but  that  this  set  of  schists  and  gneisses  is  unconformably 
above  another  series  which  he  referred  to  the  Laurentian.  As  no  sub- 
sequent observer  has  mentioned  the  first  of  these  unconformities,  and 
as  it  occurs  at  so  readily  accessible  a  place,  it  may  well  be  considered 
doubtful  whether  the  facts  were  rightly  interpreted.  As  suggested  by 
Faribault,  it  does  not  appear  at  all  improbable  that  tlie  gneisses  asso- 
ciated with  the  gold-bearing  slates  are  due  to  dynamic  and  contact 
metamorphism  of  the  inti*uding  granite.  The  coarsely  crystalline  rocks 
which  Hind  referred  to  the  Laurentian  are  certainly  the  series  which 
Dawson  and  other  observers  regard  as  later  granitic  eruptions,  and  the 
unconformity  mentioned  is  perhaps  an  eruptive  unconformity. 

In  northern  Nova  Scotia  and  in  cape  Breton,  among  the  rocks  referred 
to  the  pre-Cambrian  there  is  a  great  variety  of  rocks  both  eruptive  and 
sedimentary.  The  sedimentaries  are  frequently  much  more  metamor- 
phosed than  are  the  gold-beaiing  series  of  Nova  Scotia.  With  com- 
mendable caution  Bobb,  in  1876,  only  says  of  this  older  series  that  it 
is  pre-Carboniferous.  Later,  Fletcher,  on  lithological  grounds,  corre- 
lated it  with  the  Laurentian  of  Canada,  and,  like  the  original  area  of 
the  Laurentian,  the  Otta,,wa  rocks,  he  divided  it  into  an  Upper  and 
Lower  Laurentian,  the  lower  consisting  of  various  massive  and  lamina- 
ted rocks  all  presumably  of  igneous  origin  whatever  their  age,  and  the 
upper  series,  including  all  limestones,  sandstones,  slates,  conglomer- 
ates— that  is,  all  which  are  certainly  (dastic  in  character.  Associated 
with  this  upper  series  are  eruptives  of  the  same  character  as  those  found 
in  the  Lower  Laurentian. 

These  two  parts  of  the  Tjaurentian  were  first  described  as  in  appar- 
ent conformity,  but  in  1881  Fletcher  describes  them  as  probably  uncon- 
formable. The  detailed  evidence  for  this  conclusion  it  has  not  be^i 
X>ossible  fully  to  give  in  the  foregoing  summary,  but  a  close  scrutiny  of 
the  evidence  seems  to  point  more  strongly  toward  the  later  intrusive 
character  of  the  so-called  Lower  Laurentian.  The  lines  of  contact  be- 
tween the  Lower  and  Upper  Laurentian  are  very  irregular,  and  iu  gen- 
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eral  are  ibuuil  at  a  lower  level  than  the  Upper  Lauren tiau,  but  both  of 
these  would  be  true  if  the  Lower  Laurentian  were  intrusive.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  syenite  passed  into  the  foliated  gneiss,  and  the  foliated 
gneiss  into  the  ordinary  schist  associated  with  the  elastics  at  Dallas 
brook,  appear  to  indicate  the  intrusive  character  of  the  supposed  Lower 
Laurentian  at  this  place.  It  is  very  strange  that  basal  conglomerates 
have  not  been  found  in  the  upper  series  which  bear  fragments  of  the 
underlying  one,  if  the  former  is  really  newer  and  unconformable.  The 
interatratified  syenites,  diorites,  etc.,  placed  with  the  limestone  series  are, 
without  question,  igneous  rocks.  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  rocks  of  the  same  character  as  the  so-called  Lower  Laurentian 
are  igneous  and  later  than  the  clastic  series,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  much  of  this  so-called  lower  series  is  of  the  same  age.  While  all 
of  this  is  true,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  not  certain  that  a  portion  of 
the  so-called  Lower  Laurentian  may  not  be  of  greater  age  than  the 
clastic  Upper  Laurentian  rocks. 

The  gold-bearing  series  referred  to  the  Cambrian  in  southern  Nova 
Scotia  are  nowhere  found  in  contact  with  the  pre-Cambrian  of  northern 
Nova  Scotia  and  cape  Breton.  As  has  been  said,  we  only  know  that 
the  gold-bearing  slates  are  unconformably  below  the  Carboniferous.  The 
supposed  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  northern  Nova  Scotia  and  cape  Breton 
are  known  only  to  be  unconformably  below  the  Cambro-Silurian.  In 
this  district  not  only  are  the  igneous  rocks  apparently  more  abundant 
than  in  southern  Nova  Scotia,  but  the  folding  is  of  a  more  intricate 
character.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  clastic 
series  to  the  north  is  not  of  the  same  age  as  the  Atlantic  coast  gold- 
hearing  series,  being,  perhaps,  more  metamorphosed  because  of  the  fold- 
ing and  presence  of  eruptive  rocks. 

Summing  up,  it  can  only  be  said  that  all  of  the  clastic  rocks  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  cape  Breton,  so  far  as  we  have  any  positive  evidence,  may 
belong  as  high  as  Cambrian,  as  stated  by  Fletcher  in  his  later  work,  or 
may  be  of  pre-Cambrian  age  and  the  equivalent  of  certain  one  or  more 
of  the  pre-Cambrian  series. 

SECTION   VT.     NEWFOUNDLAND. 

LITKRATUUK. 

» 

JuKES,^  in  1843,  divides  the  lower  formations  of  Newfoundland  in 
descending  onler  into  an  upper  slate  formation,  a  lower  slate  forma- 
tion, and  a  gneiss  and  mica-slate  formation.  The  igneous  rocks  con> 
sist  of  various  kinds  of  trap,  greenstone,  serpentine,  hypersthene,  por- 
phyry, syenite,  and  granite.  The  upper  slate  formation  is  believed  to 
be  lower  than  the  coal  formation,  although  nowhere  found  in  contact 
with  it.  The  thickness  of  the  upper  slate  must  be  many  hundreds  of 
feet.  In  one  instance  bexls  of  upper  slate  rest  unconformably  upon 
those  of  the  lower  slate  formation.   The  mica  slate  and  gneiss  or  quartz 
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Lascie  harbor  the  rocks  are  mainly  gneiss,  resting  uncouiforniably  upon 
which  is  a  great  mass  of  unstratified  quartzite. 

Murray,®'  in  1868,  treats  of  the  peninsula  of  A valon.  Here  is  found 
a  gneiss  which  is  referred  to  the  Laurentian.  Intermediate  between 
this  gneiss  and  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  is  a  grl3at  thickness  of  shites 
and  quartzites,  which  are  referred  to  the  Huronian.  Resting^  uncon- 
formably  upon  these  rocks  are  others  containing  Potsdam  fossils. 

In  the  Laurentian  are  placed  the  gneisses  of  Oon(*eption  bay,  the 
masses  of  granite,  syenite,  and  porphyries  of  St.  Johns  peninsula  de- 
scribed by  Jukes,  and  the  granites  of  Placentia  bay  and  Sound  island. 
Tliese  rocks  are  like  those  referred  to  the  Laurentian  in  the  great  north- 
ern peninsula.  Tlie  intermediate  system  consists  of  diorites,  quartzites, 
slate  conglomerates,  slate  and  sandstone,  the  whole  series  in  Concep- 
tion  bay  being  over  11,000  feet  thick.  This  series  resembles  lithologi- 
cally  the  Huronian  system  of  Canada  in  a  high  degree,  although  it  may 
bo  admitted  that  lithologicul  relations  are  of  secondary  importance  in 
ooirelating  rocks  which  are  remote  from  each  other.  In  one  member  of 
the  group  is  a  fossil,  designated  as  Aspidella,  of  a  low  order  of  existen<*e, 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  is  probably  Cambrian.  This 
series  of  rocks  occupies  by  far  the  greater  i>art  of  the  peninsula  of  Ava- 
lon.  The  lower  rocks  in  all  cases  pitch  at  a  very  high  angle  to  the  hoii 
zon,  the  prevailing  inclination  being  to  the  eastward,  while  the  upp<M- 
formation,  except  where  disturbed  by  eruptives,  is  either  in  a  perfectly 
horizontal  attitude  or  only  slightly  inclined.  The  lower  series  is  also 
marked  for  its  general  absence  of  lime,  while  the  upper  formation  is 
nearly  all  more  or  less  calcareous.  Further,  the  Potsdam  rocks  were 
found  to  overlie  uncomformably  the  lower  slates  at  Manuels  brook  and 
at  Brigus  South  Head.  The  Nova  Scotia  gold-bearing  rocks  are  litho- 
logically  like  the  system  reftrred  to  the  Huronian  in  Newfoundland, 
although  they  have  been  referred  to  the  Lower  Silurian. 

Murray,'*  in  1870,  finds  the  rocks  of  Bonavista  bay  to  consist  largely 
of  slates,  slate-conglomerates,  quartzites,  and  diorites,  intersected  by 
intrusive  granite  or  syenite,  trap,  and  quartz  veins.  This  series  has 
such  a  close  iithologi(*al  resemblance  to  the  intermediate  system  of 
Avalon  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  identity.  These  ro(;ks  also  occur 
l)etween  the  gneiss  and  the  Paleozoic  formations  of  Trinity  bay. 

HOWLEY,*^*  in  1870,  describes  sundry  parts  of  the  coast.  .  The  rocks 
of  cape  Kay  and  the  extreme  head  of  Conception  bay  are  of  a  gneissoid 
character.  Granite,  syenite  and  trap  are  interbanded  with  quartzite. 
Ux)on  Great  Miquelon  island  is  found  gneiss,  supposed  to  be  of  Lauren- 
tian age.  Greenstones  and  granite  break  at  various  places  through  the 
stratified  rocks. 

Murray,'*  in  1873,  gives  a  further  account  of  the  Avalon  peninsula. 
The  line  of  contact  between  the  Huronian  and  more  recent  rocks  in 
Trinity  bay  is  obscure  and  difficult  to  detect,  and  here  Aspidella  is  very 
useful  in  deciding  to  which  series  the  rocks  belong.    The  rocks  on  the 
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we«t  coast  ofTi'inity  bay  arc  correlated  with  the  Huroniau  ou  litholog- 
ical  evidence.  The  rocks  here  are  in  some  respects  different  from  those 
on  St.  Johns  peninsola,  but  this  difference  seems  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
tense volcanic  activity  wl^ich  has  affected  the  western  part  of  Avalon, 
Dikes  of  various  kind  intersect  the  formation,  and  the  strata  are  in 
places  volcanic  conglomerates,  volcanic  ashes,  etc.  The  rocks  of  Brigue, 
described  in  the  report  for  1868,  are  found  t%  contain  several  beds  which 
are  crowded  with  Aspidella. 

Murray,"  in  1873,  finds  gneissic  rocks  at  several  localities  in  St. 
Georges  bay.  Associated  with  these  are  labradorite  and  other  anortho- 
site  rocks  which  belong  to  the  upper  Laurentian  system.  Also,  on  the 
Great  Oodroy  river  is  found  white  crystalline  limestone  with  graphite, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  further  indication  of  the  presence  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  Laurentian. 

MuRRAY,"^^  in  1875,  finds  on  Gander  lake  micaceous  slate,  fine  grained 
granite,  and  gneiss,  whicli  are  correlated  with  the  Laurentian  gneiss  of 
Bonavista  bay. 

HowLEY,''*  in  1877,  further  examines  Gander  lake  and  river  and  finds 
chlorite-slates,  diorites,  and  mica- slates  which  contain  no  orjganic  remains, 
^and  which  on  account  of  their  litliological  character  and  the  serpentine 
they  contain  are  provisionally  placed  with  the  Quebec  group.  Upon 
tlie  upper  Gambo  pond  and  Eiverhead  brook  are  found  sandstones  and 
quartzites  which  at  some  places  pass  almost  imperceptibly  into  gneiss, 
which  rocks,  with  the  associated  micaceous  slates,  are  provisionally 
placed  with  the  Huronian. 

HowLEY,'^  in  1882,  further  describes  the  intermediate  system  of  Hu- 
ronian rocks.  These  metamorphic  rocks  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Avalon.  They  rest  upon  a  nucleus  of  Laurentian  gneiss 
and  are  succeeded  by  fossiliferous  beds  'of  the  Primordial  age  which 
skirt  the  shores  of  the  bays  and  are  found  to  rest  unconformably  on 
the  basset  edges  of  the  upturned  and  altered  Huronian,  and  occasion- 
ally in  contact  with  the  still  older  Laurentian.  The  intermediate  rocks 
are  found  to  be  gently  folded  so  that  the  same  strata  are  repeated  sev- 
eral times.  Associated  with  these  Huroniau  rocks  are 4irappean  beds 
and  volcanic  ash.  Contained  in  them  are  found  two  fossils,  Aspidella 
ferraiwvica  and  Arenieolites  spirnles.  This  latter  fossil  is  said  t.ooe<;ur 
in  the  Primordial  rocks  of  Sweden.  These  fossils  give  important 
assistance  in  the  ready  recognition  of  the  Huronian.  The  gneissic 
rocks  which  have  been  described  as  being  members  of  the  Laurentian 
system  protrude  through  the  Huronian  strata,  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Cutting  tlie  Huronian  rocks  is  found  a  scries  of  granitoid 
and  other  plutonic  rocks  which  oblicpiely  intersect  the  eastern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  including  the  Laurentian  gneiss.  A  second  great  igne- 
ous intmsion  cuts  all  of  the  rocks  of  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula, 
including  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  intrusions  of  the  eastern  pe- 
ninsula are  taken  to  be  of  older  date  than  the  trap  of  the  western  penin- 
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Hola,  although  probably  later  thau  Hiirouiau^  as  the  former  is  never 
found  to  cut  the  Potsdam  sandstona 

Walcott,'^  in  1889,  corroborates  the  unconformity  between  the 
series  referred  by  Murray  to  the  Huroniaa  and  the  overlying  series 
called  Potsdam.  This  latter  is  found  to  contain  the  Olenellm  fauna 
below  the  Paradoxides  and  is  placed  ^as  lower  Cambrian. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  reports  of  Jukes  and  Murray  are  far  more  complete  as  to  the 
geology  of  the  peninsulA  of  Avalon  and  the  district  immediately  t>o  the 
west  than  they  are  of  the  great  northern  peninsula.  The  map  of  this 
latter  area  is  greatly  generalized. 

yhe  unconformity  described  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  slate  of 
Jukes  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  found  by  Murray  between  his  Pots- 
dam and  Huronian.  The  Potsdam  was  later  determined  by  Walcott  to 
be  basal  Cambrian. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  Newfoundland,  and  particularly  in  Avalon 
and  southeastern  Newfoundland  proper,  is  a  great  series  of  fragmen- 
tal  rocks  unconformably  below  a  series  bearing  the  Olenellus  fauna. 
This  series  is  of  great  thickness,  probably  more  than  10,000  feet.  In 
certain  layers  it  carries  obscure  fossils  which,  according  to  Walcott,  arc 
of  an  earlier  form  than  those  of  the  Cambrian.  It  then  follows  that  in 
this  region  we  have  a  pre-Cambrian  series  of  rocks  bearing  a  small  fauna 
of  a  rudimentary  type.  This  result  is  yery  important  as  giving  a  start 
toward  a  fauna  which,  whatever  the  series  in  which  it  is  found  shall  be 
called,  is  greatly  older  than  that  now  recognized  as  basal  Cambrian. 
Whether  the  series  shall  be  called  Huronian,  as  is  done  by  Murray,  de- 
pends upon  the  definition  of  that  term.  If  all  pre-Cambrian  clastic 
series  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Huronian,  this  series  can  be  said  to  belong 
to  that  age,  but  if  only  those  rocks  are  to  be  here  placed  which  are  the 
equivalent  of  those  referred  to  that  term  on  the  north  shore  of  lake 
Huron,  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  determining  whether  the  Newfound- 
land series  is  Huronian  or  not. 

The  relations  of  the  series  referred  to  the  Huronian  with  the  granites, 
gneisses  and  schists  which  are  placed  with  the  Laurentian  are  far  less  sat- 
isfactorily known.  Nowhere  is  anything  said  as  to  any  stnictural  breaks 
between  these  two  series,  and  evidently  the  lines  between  the  so-called 
Laurentian  and  Huronia'^  are  based  upon  a  very  general  study.  Jukes, 
Murray  and  Howley  agree  that  in  Avalon  andin  other  partsof  Newfound- 
land are  large  areasof  eruptive  rocks,  includingboth  basicand  acid  kinds, 
which  cut  the  various  sedimentaries.  Murray  does  not  find  that  the  Cam- 
brian of  Avalon  is  cut  by  granites  and  porphyiies,  but,  according  to 
Jukes,  in  other  parts  of  Newfoundland  this  is  the  case.  However,  both 
basic  and  acid  eruptives,  including  granites,  syenites  and  porphyries, 
are  found  to  cut  in  the  most  intricate  manner  the  pre-Cambrian  sedimen- 
turies,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  this  series  is  found  to  be  more  than  usually 
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iiietauiorphosed  in  the  area  between  Trinity  and  BonaviHta  bays.  TJie 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  granitic  rocks  vary  into  the  slates  by 
gradual  interlami nations,  combined  with  the  occurrence  of  fragments 
of  the  schists  within  the  granite,  so  well  described  by  Jukes  and  cor- 
roborateil  by  Howley,  indicate  that  a  large  part  of  the  rocks  referred  to 
the  Laurentian  are  certainly  intrusive,  and  that  the  more  crystalline 
charact/cr  of  the  chistic  formations  adjacent  to  them  are  due  to.meta- 
morphism.  It  is  then  by  no  means  clear  that  within  Avalon  are  any 
rocks  of  sedimentary  origin  older  than  the  series  referred  to  the  Huro- 
nlan,  although  the  fiict  mentioned  by  Jukes  of  a  single  bowlder  of  syen- 
ite in  the  older  slate  series  indicates  the  probability  of  a  pre-Huronian 
syenitic  or  gneissic  series.  At  present  we  have,  however,  no  means  of 
judging  what  part  of  the  rocks  referred  to  the  Laurentian  are  lat-eiwin- 
trusives  and  what  part,  if  any,  are  older  than  the  pre- Cambrian  clastic 
series. 

As  to  the  rocks  referred  to  the  Upper  Laurentian  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  anorthosite  rocks  and  limestones,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  crystalline  limestones  associated  with  the  gneisses  are  not 
of  later  age  than  supposed,  being  perhaps  more  metamorphosed.  The 
associated  anorthosit« — that  is,  a  probably  eruptive  rock — nuiy  be  an 
explanation  of  this  metamorphism.  If  the  presence  in  Newfoundland 
of  a  Lower  Laurentian  is  doubtful,  it  is  much  more  doubtful  whether 
here  an  upper  series  of  fragmental  rocks  has  been  shown  to  exist  which 
are  older  than  the  pre-Gambrian  series  referred  to  the  Huronian. 

The  observations  made  by  Jukes  as  to  the  relations  of  slaty  cleavage 
and  bedding  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  The  strike 
of  the  cleavage  is  in  a  great  majority  of  instances  parallel  to  the  strike 
of  the  beds,  but  not  invariably  so.  The  cleavage  is  much  more  con- 
stant as  regards  its  strike  and  dip  than  is  the  strike  and  the  di])  of  the 
beds.  The  dip  of  cleavage  is  never  at  a  less  angle  than  4oo,  while  in 
the  majority  of  instances  it  is  nearly  perpendicular. 

NOTES. 

>  The  Mctamorphic  Rocks  of  the  Notre  Dame  Mouut^ins,  Alexander  Murray.  Rept. 
of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1845-*46,  pp.  111-114. 

^  Report  of  ProgresA  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  from  its  Commeucemeut 
to  1863,  W.  K.  Logan,  pp.  9S3.    With  an  atlas. 

^  Report  of  Observatioua  on  the  Stratigraphy  of  the  Quebec  Group  and  the  Older 
Crystalline  Rocks  of  Canada,  A.  R.  C.  Selwyu.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Can- 
ada for  1877-78,  pp.  1-15  A. 

♦Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Southeastern  Portion  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  A. 
R.  C.  Selwyn.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1880-*81-'82, 
pp.  1-7  A. 

^  The  Quebec  Group  in  Geology,  with  an  Introductory  Address,  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn. 
Pror.  and  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Canada  for  1882  and  1883,  vol.  i,  sec.  4, 18H2,  pp. 
1-13. 

*  Report  on  tlie  Geology  of  a  Portion  of  the  Ea.«»tern  Townships  of  Quebec,  i^elat- 
iug  more  especially  to  the  Counties  uf  Coniptou,  Stanstead,  Beauce,  Richmond,  «nd 
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Wolfe,  R.  W.  Ells.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Cauada  for  1886, 
new  seriee,  voL  ii,  pp.  1-70  J.    With  a  colored  geological  map. 

'  Ibid.,  footnotes,  pp.  23  J,  29  J,  36  J. 

•  Second  Report  on  the  Geologjy  of  a  Portion  of  the  Province  of  Qnebec,  R.  W. 
Ells.  •  Annual  Rept.  of  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  (*anada  for  1887-88,  vol.  ill, 
new  series,  part  2,  pp.  1-120  K. 

^  Account  of  Explorations  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec,  F.  D.  Adams.  I  bid., 
part  1,  pp.  27  A,  28  A,  84  A,  85  A. 

|<^  Personal  Communication. 

"Report  on  Explorations  and  Surveys  in  the  Interior  of  Gasp^  Peninsula  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  R.  W.  Ells.  Rept.  of  Prog.  (ieol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  and 
Museum  of  Canada  for  1882-*83-'84,  pp.  1-34  E. 

'2  Report  on  Explorations  and  Surveys  in  the  Interior  of  Gasp<^  Peninsula,  A.  P. 
Low.    Ibid.,  pp.  1-21  F.    With  a  map. 

•3  On  the  Geology  of  a  part  of  New  Brunswick,  Charles  Robb.  Rep.  of  Prog.  Geol. 
Survey  of  Canada  from  1866  to  1869,  pp.  172-209.     With  a  sketch  map. 

•<  Supplementary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  North we»tern  New  Brunswick,  Charles 
Robb.    Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1870-71,  pp.  241-251. 

^*ReportontheGeology  of  Northern  New  Brunswick,  cmbmciug  Portions  of  the  Coun- 
ties of  Restigouche,  Gloucester,  and  Northumberland,  R.  W.  Ells.  Rept.  of  Prog. 
Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1879-'80,  pp.  1-47  D. 

*^  Report  on  Northern  and  Eastern  New  Brunswick  and  North  Side  of  the  Bay  of 
Chftleurs,  R.  W.  Ells.  Rept.  of  Pi'og.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Canada  for 
1880-*81- 82^pp.  1-24  D.,  with  a  S-sheet  geological  map. 

"  Report  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  in  Portions  of  York  and  Carleton  .Counties, 
New  Brunswick,  L.  W.  Bailey.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  and  Mu- 
seum of  Canada  for  1882-'83-'84,  pp.  1-31  G.     With  geological  «heet«. 

•*  Report  on  Explorations  and  Surveys  in  Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Carle t^io, 
Victoria,  York,  and  Northumberland,  Now  Brunswick,  L.  W.  Bailey.  Ann.  Rept.  of 
Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1885,  vol.  i,  new  series,  pp.  1-30  G.  With  a 
uinp. 

'••  Report  on  FLxplorations  in  Portions  of  the  Counties  of  Victoria,  Northumberland, 
and  Re.'itigouche,  New  Brunswick,  L.  W.  Bailey,  and  W.  Mcluncs.  Ann.  Rept.  of 
iieol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1886,  vol.  ii,  new  series,  pp.  1-19  N.  With  a 
map. 

'-»  First  Report  on  the  (jleologioal  Survey  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Abra- 
ham Gesner,  pp.  87. 

"  Second  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Abraham  Gesner,   pp.  76. 

22  Third  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Abra- 
ham Gesner,  pp.  88. 

23  Fourth  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Abraham  Gesner,  pp.  101. 

•'♦  Report  on  the  Grcological  Survey  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  with  a  Top- 
ographical Account  of  the  Public  Landil,  Abraham  Gesner,  pp.  88. 

**  Report  on  the  Agricultural  Capabilities  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswiok,  J. 
F.  W.  Johnston,  pp.  262.     Accomimnie<l  by  a  soil  map. 

^  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  Southern  New  Brunswick,  L.  W.  Bailey,  Geo.  F. 
Matthew,  and  C.  F.  Hartt,  p]).  158.     Ac<^onipanicd  by  a  geological  map. 

*^0n  the  Azoic  and  Pabeozoic  Rocks  of  Southern  New  Brunswick,  G.  F.  Matthew. 
Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.  London,  vol.  XXi,  1865,  pp.  422-434.  See  also  Can.  Nat.,  2d 
series  vol.  iii,  1868,  pp.  :W7-391. 

^A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Brunswick,  together  with  a 
Special  Report  on  the  Distribution  of  the  "Quebec  Group ''  in  the  Province,  Henry 
Youle  Hind,  pp.  293. 
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^  Reuiarke  on  the  Age  and  Relatione  Of  the  Metamorphic  Rocks  of  New  Bmns- 
vrick  and  Maine^  George  F.  Matthew  and  L.  W.  Bailey.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Soi., 
1869,  18th  Meeting,  pp.  179-196. 

^  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Southern  New  Brunswick,  L.  W.  Bailey 
and  G.  F.  Matthew.    Rept,  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1870-71,  pp.  13-240. 

^^  On  the  Physiography  and  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Grand  Manan,  L.  W.  Bailey. 
Can.  Nat.,  2d  series,  vol.  vi,  pp.  43-54,  with  a  map. 

''  Summary  of  Geological  Ohservations  in  New  Brunswick,  L.  W.  Bailey  and  G. 

F.  Matthew.    Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1874r-75,  pp.  84-«9. 

^  Report  of  Geological  Ohservations  in  Southern  New  Brunswick,  L.  W.  Bailey, 

G.  F.  Matthew,  R.  W.  Ells.    Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1875-'76,  pp. 
34a-368. 

^  Report  on  the  Slate  Formations  of  the  Northern  Part  of  Charlotte  County,  New 
Brunswick,  with  a  Summary  of  geological  ohservations  in  the  southeastern  part  oi 
the  same  county,  G.  F.  Matthew.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1876-77. 
pp.  321-350.    Accompanied  hy  a  map. 

^''  Report  on  the  Lower  Carboniferous  belt  of  Albert  and  Westmoreland  Counties, 
Now  Brunswick,  including  the  Albert  shales,  L.  W.  Bailey  and  R.  W.  Ells.  Ibid.,  pp. 
351-395.    Accompanied  by  a  map. 

^  Report  on  the  Pre-Silurian  rocks  of  Albert,  Eastern  Kings,  and  St.  John  Counties, 
Southern  New  Brunswick,  R.  W.  Ells.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for 
1877-78,  pp.  1-13  D. 

^*7  Report  on  the  Pre-Silurian  (Huronian)  and  Cambrian,  or  Primordial  Silurian 
Rocks  of  Southern  New  Brunswick,  L.  W.  Bailey.    Ibid.,  pp.  1-34  DD. 

^Report  on  the  Upper  Silurian  and  Kingston  (Huronian)  of  Southefti  New  Bruns- 
wick, G.  F.  Matthew.    Ibid.,  pp.  1-6  E. 

'^Report  on  the  Geology  of  Southern  New  Brunswick,  embracing  the  Counties  of 
Charlotte,  Sunbury,  Queen's,  King's,  St.  John,  and  Albert,  L.  W.  Bailey,  G.  F.  Mat- 
thew, and  R.  W.  Ells.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1878'-79,  pp.  1-26 
1).    With  a  geological  map. 

^oOn  the  Progress  of  Geological  Investigation  in  New  Brunswick,  1870-1880,  L.  W. 
Bailey.    Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1880,  29th  Meeting,  pp.  415-421. 

^^  On  Geological  Contacts  and  Ancient  Erosion  in  donthern  and  Central  New  Bruns- 
wick, L:  W.  BaUey.  Proc.  and  Trans,  of  Royal  Soc.  of  Canada  for  1884,  vol.  ii,  sec.  4, 
1884,  pp.  91-97. 

^'Report  on  the  Geological  Formations  of  Eastern  Albert  and  Westmoreland  Conn- 
ties,  New  Brunswick,  and  of  Portions  of  Cumberland  and  Colchester  Counties,  Nova 
Scotia,  R.  W.  Ells.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1885,  vol.  i  (new 
series),  pp.  5-71  E.    With  a  map. 

« On  the  Progress  of  Geological  Investigation  in  New  Brunswick,  L.  W.  Bailey. 
Proc.  and  Trans.  Royal  Soc.  of  Canada  for  1889,  vol.  vii,  sec.  4, 1889,  pp.  3-17. 

**  Matthew,  G.  F.  President's  Annual  Address;  Eozoon  and  Other  Low  Organisms 
in  Laurentian  Rocks  at  St.  John;  On  the  Oooorrence  of  Sponges  in  Laurentian  Rooks 
at  St.  John,  N.  B.  Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  of  New  Brunswick,  No.  0, 1890,  pp.  25-^, 
36-41,  42-45. 

*^  Remarks  on  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  the  Peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  Charles 
T.  Jackson  and  Francis  Alger;  pp.  116.    With  a  colored  map. 

^  On  the  Geology  of  Cape  Breton,  Richard  Brown.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  London, 
vol.  I,  1845,  pp.  23-26,  207-213.    With  a  geological  map. 

^^Ou  the  Metamorphic  and  Metalliferous  Rocks  of  Eastern  Nova  Scotia,  J.  W. 
Dawson.  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  1850,  pp.  347-364.  With  a  geological  map  of  a  part  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

^<* Acadian  Geology,  J.  W.  Dawson:  1st  ed.,  1855,  pp.  388,  with  a  map;  2d  ed., 
1868,  pp.  694,  with  a  map;  3d  ed.,  1878,  pp.  694,  supplement,  pp.  102,  with  a  map. 
In  the  abstract  the  second  edition  is  followed. 
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•Campbell:  Nova  Scotia  Gold  Fielda,  1863. 

** Report  on  the  Waverly  Gold  Distriot^  Henry  Youle  Hind;  pp.  62.  With  geologi- 
cal maps  and  sections. 

^'  Report  on  the  Sherbrooke  Gold  District,  together  with  a  paper  on  the  Gneisses  of 
Nova  Scotia,  Henry  Toule  Hind;  pp.  79.  With  a  geological  map.  See  also  On  Two 
Gneissoid  Series  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  supposed  to  be  the  Equivalents 
of  the  Huronian  (Cambrian)  and  Laurentian.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  London,  vol. 
XXVI,  1870,  pp.  468-479,  with  plate;  and  On  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  Series 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  series,  vol.  xux,  1870,  pp. 
347-355. 

*'Nova  Scotia  Mining  Reports,  vol.  i  (a  series  of  rejiorts  by  various  authors  upon 
mining  regions  of  Nova  Scotia,  bound  together;  the  majority  of  thetn  by  Benjamin 
Silliman),  pp.  1-10. 

"Report  on  a  part  of  the  Piotou  Coal  Fields,  Nova  Scotia,  W.  E.  Logan  and 
Edward  Hartley.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  8ur>"ey  of  Canada  from  1866  to  1869,  pp.  1-107. 
With  a  map. 

.^  Notes  and  Observations  on  the  Gold  Fields  of  Quebec  and  Nova  Scotia,  A.  R.  C. 
Selwyn.    Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1870-71,  pp.  252-282. 

•*0n  Explorations  and  Surveys  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  Charles  Robb.  Rept. 
of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1874-'75,  pp.  166-266.  With  two  geological 
maps. 

M  Report  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  Hugh  Fletcher. 
Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1875-'76,  pp.  369-418.  With  a  geological 
map. 

^^  Report  on  the  Geology  of  part  of  the  Counties  of  Victoria,  Cape  Breton,  and 
Richmond,  Nova  Scotia,  Hugh  Fletcher.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada 
for  187fr-'77,  pp.  402-456.    With  a  map. 

^Acadian  Geology,  J.  W.  Dawson.  Third  ed.,  1878,  pp.  694,  supplement,  pp. 
102.    With  a  map. 

^  Report  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  Hugh  Fletclier. 
Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1877-78,  pp.  1-32  F.  With  a  geological 
map.  • 

'"'Report  on  part  of  the  Counties  of  Richmond,  Inverness,  Gnysborough,  and  Anti- 
gonish.  Nova  Scotia,  Hugh  Fletcher.  Rept.  of  Prog.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of 
Canada  for  1879-'80,  pp.  1-125  F. 

«*  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Northern  Cape  Breton,  Hugh  Fletcher.  Rept.  of 
Prog.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  and  Museum  of  Canada  for  1882-'83-'84,  pp.  1-98 
H.    Geol.  map  of  Cape  Breton. 

'''The  Geology  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  Nova  Sootia,  Edward  Gilpin.  Quart.  Jour. 
Geol.  Soc,  London,  vol.  xlii,  1886,  pp.  515-526.  With  a  geological  map  of  Cape 
Breton. 

®  Report  on  Geological  Surveys  and  Explorations  in  the  Counties  of  Gnysborough, 
Antigouish,  Pictou,  Colchester,  and  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  from  1882  to  1886,  Hugh 
Fletcher.  Rept.  of  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey  of  Canada  for  1886,  vol.  ii  (new 
series),  pp.  1-128  P.    With  two  plates. 

''^Report  on  the  Lower  Cambrian  Rocks  of  Gnysborough  and  Halifax  Counties, 
Nova  Scotia,  E.  R.  Faribault.    Ibid.,  pp.  129-163  P. 

^On  the  Eozoic  and  Paleozoic  Rocks  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Canada,  in  Com- 
parison with  those  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  Interior  of  America.  J.  W.  Daw- 
son. Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  London,  vol.  xliv,  1888,  pp.  797-817,  and  note,  vol. 
XLV,  p.  80,  Proc. 

"•General  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Newfoundland  for  the  years  1839  and 
1840,  J.  Beete  Jukes,  pp.  160.    Accompanied  by  maps. 

*^The  Geology  of  the  Northeastern  part  of  Newfoundland,  Alexander  Murray. 
Rept.  of  the  Geol.  Survey  of  Newfoundland  for  1864,  pp.  4-50. 
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•'•All  account  of  a  part  of  the  Coast  of  Notre  Damo  Bay,  Alexander  Murray.  Kept, 
of  the  Geol.  Survey  of  Newfoundland,  pp.  111-136. 

**The  Peninsula  of  Avalon,  Alexander  Murray.  Rept.  of  the  Geol.  Survey  of  New- 
foundland for  1868,  pp.  137-186. 

TO  The  Rocks  of  Bonavista  Bay,  Alexander  Murray.  Rept.  of  the  Geol.  Survey  of 
Newfoundland  for  1869,  pp.  187-209. 

^>  Examination  of  Sundry  Parts  of  the  Coast,  James  P.  Howley.  Rept.  of  the 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

ISOLATED  AREAS  OP  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 
SECTION  I.  THE  BLACK  HILLS. 

LITKRATURE. 

Hayden,'  in  1862,  states  that  the  nucleus  of  the  Black  hills  consists 
of  red  feldspathic  granites,  with'stratified  metamorphic  Azoic  slates  and 
schists,  upon  which  rests  unconformably,  forming  a  zone  around  the 
ellipsoidal  nucleus,  a  series  of  reddish  ferruginous  sandstones,  which 
by  their  organic  remains  are  shown  to  belong  to  the  Potsdam.  In  the 
Potsdam  are  found  as  pebbles  the  different  varieties  of '^the  changed 
rocks  beneath. 

Hayden,*  in  1863,  describes  the  Black  hills  as  an  outlier  of  the  Eocky 
mountains.  They  are  formed  of  a  granite  nucleus  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  Azoic  highly  metamorphosed  strata  standing  vertical,  and 
comprise  slates,  gneiss,  syenite,  quartzose  and  calcareous  rocks. 

Hayden,^  in  1872,  describes  the  Black  hills  as  being  the  most  com- 
plete illustration  of  an  anticline  not  complicated  by  any  other  influences 
that  he  has  found  in  the  west.  The  nucleus  is  a  massive  feldsjiathic 
granite  with  a  series  of  gneissic  beds  outside  of  it,  which  incline  in 
every  direction  from  this  nucleus  in  a  sort  of  narrow  oval  quaquaversal, 
and  include  all  the  unchanged  beds  known  in  this  portion  of  the  West 
froui  the  Potsdam  sandstones  to  the  top  of  the  Tertiary  lignites. 

WiNCHELL,*  in  1875,  describes  in  the  Black  hills,  below  the  Primor- 
dial sandstones  and  quartzites,  a  series  of  mica-slates  and  mica-srhists 
which  contain  intercalated  beds  of  quartz.  These  rocks  often  st4ind 
nearly  vertical.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  granite  areas  they  are 
interstratilied  with  beds  of  true  granite,  and  with  this  granite  is  found 
tourmaline.  The  granite  area  is  near  the  southern  part  of  the  hills  and 
of  this  Harney  peak  may  be  taken  as  a  center. 

Newton,'^  in  1880,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  Black  hills  of 
Dakota.  The  Black  hills  is  a  geological  area  which  is  admirably  cir- 
cumscribed. They  .consist  of  a  nucleal  area  of  metamorphic  slates  and 
schists  containing  masses  of  granite,  about  which  is  an  inward  facing 
unconformable  escarpment  of  Potsdam  sandst/one  and  Carboniferous 
limestone  which  dip  away  (m  all  sides  from  the  axis  of  the  hills.  The 
Archean  rocks  as  a  whole  occupy  an  area  of  about  HaO  square  miles, 
being  about  60  miles  long  and  25  miles  wide  at  its  maximum.  At  nu- 
merous points  within  the  hills  are  centers  of  volcanic  erux)tion  of  an  age 
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probably  coincident  with  the  elevation  of  the  mountains.  It  is  imposbi- 
ble  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  thickness  of  the  Archean 
schists,  as  they  are  highly  inclined  and  distorted,  and  in  their  present 
metamorphosed  and  denuded  condition  itcan  not  be  detennined  whether 
they  are  the  remnants  of  several  great  folds  or  whether  they  fti*e  the 
broken  strata  of  one  vast  fold,  though  the  latter  seems  t^  be  the  more 
probable  structure;  in  which  case  the  total  thickness  of  the  Archean 
strata  must  be  more  than  100,000  feet,  about  25  miles.  The  examina- 
tion showed  no  evidence  of  the  duplication  of  any  parts  of  the  Archean 
strata,  and  it  is  presumed,  if  a  repeated  folding  has  taken  place^  that  it 
did  not  occur  within  the  area  exposed  in  the  hills. 

The  Archean  sedimentaries  are  divided  into  two  groups,  schists  and 
slates.  The  schists  include  quartzose,  garnetiferous,  ferruginous  and 
micaceous  varieties,  together  with  some  gneiss,  chloritic,  talcose,  and 
hornblendic  schists,  and  quartzite.  The  schists  are  occasionally  stau- 
rolitic.  The  whole  series  is  coarse  in  texture,  highly  crystalline,  and 
contains  seams  or  veins  of  quartz  conformable  with  the  stratification 
and  having  a  lenticular  form.  The  slates  are  distinguished  from  the 
schists  mainly  by  their  fine  and  compact  texture,  although,  as  shown 
by  Caswell,  their  ultimate  mineral  composition  is  similar.  They  are 
mainly  micaceous  clay-slate,  siliceous  slate  and  quartzite,  which  are 
sometimes  associated  with  specular  oxide  of  iron.  On  Box  Elder  ^reek 
is  a  ridge  400  feet  in  height,  which  is  a  vast  deposit  of  siliceous  liem^- ' 
tite  and  resembles  the  siliceous  hematites  of  the  lake  Superior  region* 
The  quartzites  of  the  two  classes  are  similar.  The  mica-schist  passes 
into  chlorite-schist,  siliceous  schist  and  quartzite.  The  Rchiste  of  the 
soutliern  part  of  the  hills  are  associated  with  an  area  of  highly  feld^ 
spathic  granite  which  culminates  in  the  region  of  Harney  peak.  On 
the  outskirts  of  this  district  are  many  smaller  masses  of  granit<\  So 
far  as  the  structure  was  made  out,  each  of  the  bwlies  has  a  lenticular 
shape  and  is  intercalated  among  the  strata  of  the  schists.  No  granite 
is  found  associated  with  the  slate.  The  general  strike  of  the  rocks  is 
northwest  and  southeast.  The  topography  shows  that  there  is  a  series 
of  ridges  in  this  direction  which  mark  the  position  of  the  particularly 
hard  layers  such  as  quartzites.  The  schists  are  found  in  the  western 
and  southwestern  parts  of  the  area  and  the  slates  in  the  east  and  north- 
east. 

Between  these  two  groups  Jenney  noted  a  distinct  discordance  of  dip 
on  Castle  creek,  but  in  the  absence  of  corroborative  observations  the 
unconformity  of  the  two  series  can  not  be  insisted  upon.  The  division 
of  the  system  into  two  series  is  then  based  on  lithological  diflferences 
purely  and  is  warranted  on  this  ground.  The  lithological  difference  is, 
however,  more  a  mineralogical  one  than  chemical,  being  probably  due 
to  a  difference  in  metamoi-phism.  The  apparent  discordance  discovered 
by  Jenney,  and  this  lithological  difference,  gives  strong  support  to  the 
view  that  the  ^late  and  schist  j>eriod$  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
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time  between  which  there  was  erosion  and  metamorphism  of  the  lower 
series.  The  granite  is  coarsely  crystalline.  It  is  concluded  that,  be- 
cause of  the  great  amount  of  feldspar  in  the  granite,  because  pieces  of 
schist  are  inclosed  in  it  without  any  transition,  because  the  granite 
masses  in  the  schist  have  a  long  lenticular  shape,  because  of  the  coarse- 
ness and  evenly  granular  character  of  the  granite,  and  because  there  is 
never  any  transition  between  the  schist  and  granite,  the  latter  is 
an  eruptive  rock  in  the  schists.  That  the  Archean  rocks  were  upturned 
and  metamorphosed  before  Potsdam  time  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
basement  conglomerate  of  the  Cambrian  contains  fragments  of  slate, 
schist,  and  granite  precisely  like  the  underlying  rocks.' 

Since  the  lithological  character  of  the  Black  hills  Archean  is  the  only 
means  of  judging  their  affinities  it  should  have  some  weight.  The  east- 
ern slate  division  bearing  the  lean  ores  are  very  similar  to  the  Hnronian 
rocks  of  the  south  shore  of  lake  Superior  and  Canada.  The  western 
schist  series  containing  granite  masses  differs  from  the  Hnronian  and 
from  the  Laurentian  in  that  gneiss,  the  most  characteristic  rock  of  the 
latter,  is  neaily  lacking,  so  that  no  correlations  are  made  Airther  than 
to  call  the  slate  series  newer  Archean  and  the  schist  series  older 
Archean. 

Blakr,^  in  1885,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  staurolite  in  the 
Black  hills  schists,  places  these  formations  as  the  probable  equivalent 
of  the  Coos  group  of  Hitchcock  in  New  Hampshire,  and  it  is  said  that 
there  is  sufficient  breadth  of  formation  to  include  all  the  rocks  from  the 
Hnronian  to  the  Coos. 

Crosby,'  in  1888,  finds  that  the  two  groups  of  Archean  as  mapped 
by  Newton  are  quite  sharply  defined  from  each  other.  It  is  said  that 
in  the  eastern  series  of  slates  are  pebbles  which  have  been  quite  cer- 
tainly derived  from  the  harder  rocks  of  the  western  series.  The  strike 
of  the  schists  is  found  to  curve  around  the  granitic  and  gneissic  area 
and  the  normal  dip  of  the  strata  is  away  from  this  uucleal  granitic 
ma»s.  A  conglomerate  is  associated  with  the  quavtzite  of  the  eastern 
slate  area,  the  pebbles  of  which  have  suffered  extensive  deformation  by 
compression.  The  granitic  rocks  %{  the  schist  area  do  not  penetrate 
the  slates  of  the  newer  series,  although  this  is  not  devoid  of  eruptive 
rocks.  The  newer  series  of  slates  is  correlated  with  the  Taconian  of 
western  New  England.  The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  granite, 
instead  of  being  of  eruptive  origin,  is  pegniatitic. 

Carpenter,^  in  1888,  states  that  the  unconformity  supposed  to  exist 
by  Newton  between  the  eastern  slate  and  western  schist  series  is  sup- 
ported by  an  observation  upon  Spring  creek  east  of  Hill  city.  A  huge 
dike  of  igneous  rock  a  thousand  feet  broad  in  pra€es  is  described  as 
passing  through  the  entire  length  of  the  eastern  series. 

V^AN  lIiSE,®  in  1890,  finds  that  the  prominent  structures  of  the  Black 
hills,  which    have  heretofore  been  taken  as  bedding,  are  secondary 
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sediments  of  diflfereiit  characters  are  seen  to  cnt  across  the  inoininent 
lamination.  Sometimes  these  belts  are  conglomeratic  and  the  pebbles 
are  deformed  by  pressure.  The  longer  axes  of  the  pebbles  are  i)arallel 
to  the  slaty  or  schistose  structure,  but  the  belts  as  a  whole  cut  across 
tills  structure.  The  fact  cited  by  Newton  that  there  are  persistent  belts 
of  quartzite  parallel  with  each  other  also  indicates  duplication  by  ^fold- 
ing. The  thickness  of  the  Archean  is  then  unknow^n,  instead  of  being 
more  than  100,000,  as  supposed  by/ Newton.  The  crystalline  schists 
are  in  a  broad  zone  about  the  granite  area,  striking  parallel  to  it  and 
dip])iDg  away  from  it,  and  in  the  northern  hills  there  are  great  quan- 
tities of  later  eruptives.  Granite  is  found  in  the  slate  area  as  mapped 
by  Newton. 

A  study  of  the  boundary  between  the  slate  and  schist  series  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  gradation  from  the  slates  to  the  schists 
rather  than  an  abrupt  change.  The  foliation  of  the  schists  al)out  the 
granite  is  secondary  and  is  caused  by  the  contact  and  dynamic  meta. 
morpliism  due  to  the  intrusion  of  the  granitic  rock.  The  effect  has 
extended  for  several  miles  from  the  main  granite  area.  The  normal 
foliation  of  the  slates  and  schists  is  north  and  south,  and  this  was  pro- 
duced by  folding  earlier  than  the  intrusion  of  the  granite.  About  the 
granite  area  both  sedimentation  and  this  earlier  foliation  were  de- 
stroyed and  a  more  prominent  newer  foliation  produced.  Also,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  slates  is  a  considerable  area  about  Deadwood 
which  is  now  as  crystalline  as  the  schist  area  of  the  south.  This  is 
taken  to  be  due  to  the  abundant  later  intrusives  here  found.  We 
thus  have  in  this  region  evidence  of  an  original  bedding  which  is  nearly 
obliterated  by  a  prominent  slaty  cleavage,  and  both  of  these  have  been 
wholly  destroyed  for  considerable  areas  by  a  newer  and  more  promi- 
nent schistose  structure.  The  slates  and  schists  can  not  then  be  di- 
vided into  two  scries  with  the  surface  distribution  and  upon  the  litho- 
logical  differences  given  by  Newton. 

The  mica  slates,  mica  schists,  and  mica-gneisses  are  found  to  be 
clastic  rocks,  the  processes  of  change  from  their  original  clastic  con- 
dition to  their  present  crystalline  one  being  traced  out.  Associated 
with  the  clastic  rocks  are  other  green  crystalline  schists  which  are 
metamorphosed  .basic  eruptives  which  were  probably  intnided  before 
the  earlier  folding  of  the  slates.  Corroborating  Newton's  conclusion, 
it  is  said  that  the  Black  hills  rocks  exhibit  a  remarkable  lithological 
analogy  to  certain  of  the  iron-bearing  series  of  the  lake  Superior  region, 
which  in  the  past  have  been  included  under  the  term  Huroniau.  AVhile 
this  correlation  is  not  beyond  doubt,  there  is  no  question  that  these 
series  in  common  belong  to  the  Algonkian. 

SIMMARY   OF   llKvSULTS. 

The  summary  of  Newton's  work  is  altogether  unsatisfact-ory  because 
of  the  very  large  amount  of  material  contained  in  this  report.    The 
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descriptions  in  the  original  are  rondens(Ml,  and  to  iiKlude  all  which 
bears  upon  structural  relations  would  greatly  extend  tlie  digest  given. 
In  the  light  of  the  present  facts  it  would  seem  that  we  have  in  the 
Black  hills  a  set  of  slates  and  schists  as  yet  of  unknown  thickness  and 
undivided  into  aeries,  although  perhaps  capable  of  subdivision  by  closer 
work.  These  slates  and  schists  have  a  prominent  cleavage  which  is 
independent  of  the  structure.  The  different  part«  of  the  area  vary  in 
degree  of  crystallization,  and  this  crystalline  character  is  due  to  the 
*  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks;  but,  unlike  ordinary  contact  metamorphism, 

has  extended  from  the  granitic  areas  for  a  distance  of  several  miles. 
For  the  present  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  whole  as  a  single  series. 
In  the  alternating  slaty  and  quartzose  characters  of  the  rocks,  in  the 
presence  of  siliceous  hematite  and  a  much  folded  condition,  the  present 
structures  bdiug  in  a  vertical  attitude,  they  more  nearly  resemble  the 
Lower  Huronian  of  the  lake  Superior  region  than  any  other  rock  series, 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  warrant  for  the  positive  conclusion  that  the 
two  are  time  equivalents.  The  correlation  of  the  Black  hills  rocks  with 
the  Taconic  on  slight  lithological  evidence  as  is  done  by  .Crosby,  or  a 
I)art  of  them  with  the  Coos  group  on  account  of  the  presence  of  stau- 
rolite,  can  be  considered  as  no  more  than  guesses. 

SECTION  II.  MISSOUEI. 

LITERATURE. 

King,  (H.),'®  in  1851,  states  that  the  Primitive  formation  is  met  with 
near  a  point  about  70  miles  south  of  St.  Louis  and  ;^0  miles  west  of  the 
Misissippi.  It  consists  chiefly  of  granite,  syenite  and  porphyry,  and  rises 
in  conedike  elevations  or  detached  ridges  to  the  height  often  of  1,000  or 
1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  IVIississippi  river.  Its  sides  and  valleys 
are  frequently  covered  with  sandstone  and  limestone  in  such  quiet  re- 
lati^niship  as  to  show  that  their  deposition  has  taken  place  since  tlie 
Primitive  rocks  assumed  the  form  they  now  have.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
usual to  find  portions  or  fragments  of  the  older  rocks  imbedded  in  those 
that  are  stratified.  This  occurs  both  in  the  lowest  magnesian  limestone 
and  in  the  overlying  sandstone.  The  Primitive  rock  is  broken  through 
by  greenstone  dikes  which  reach  the  surface  of  this  rock,  yet  never 
penetrate  the  overlying  sandstone.  At  Iron  mountain  is  a  layer  of 
8i>ecular  oxide  of  iron,  below  which  at  one  place  is  a  stratified  rock 
which  may  have  been  a  modified  granite.  The  iron-ore  deijosit  is  often 
in  the  form  of  pebbles  of  various  sizes  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  In  the 
interstices  of  these  pebbles  is  a  reddish  brown  clay.  The  bed  of  iron 
in  the  thickest  point  opened  is  20  feet.  At  the  summit  of  Pilot  knob 
is  an  immense  mass  of  solid  ore  which  is  associated  with  porphyry  and 
appears  to  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  that  rock. 

Whitney,^^  in  1854,  describes  Iron  mountnln  and  Pilot  knob  as 
localities  in  which  are  found  eruptive  ores  of  Azoic  age.     Iron  mouu- 
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tain  18  a  flattened  dome-shaped  elevation,  comi>osed  of  foldspatliic 
porphyry.  The  surface  of  the  mound  is  covered  with  loose  ineces  of 
ore,  which  is  in  some  places  in  a  layer  at  least  15  feet  thick.  Pilot  knob 
is  mainly  comi)osed  of  dark  siliceous  rock,  distinctly  bedded,  dipping  to 
the  south  at  an  angle  of  25°  or  30o.  For  about  two- thirds  of  its  height 
of  650  feet  quartz  rocks  x)i*6dominate.  Above  that,  iron  is  found  in 
heavy  beds  alternating  with  siliceous  matter. 

Swallow,"  in  1855,  describes  the  granite,  greenstone,  and  porphyry 
of  Missouri  as  igneous  rocks.  Bed  feldspathic  granite,  spar i ugly 
micaceous,  occurs  in  Sec.  15,  T.  34  K,  E.  3  E.  !N^early  all  of  the  hills 
and  ridges  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Iron  mountain  and  Pilot  knob  are 
wholly  or  in  part  formed  of  compact  reddish-purple  feldspathic  porphyry. 
The  porphyiy  is  one  of  the  oldest  rocks  of  the  state,  but  no  opportunity 
occurred  for  determining  whether  it  is  older  than  the  granite,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  older  than  the  greenstone,  as  the  latter 
rock  is  said  to  occur  in  dikes  in  the  porphyry.  The  porphyry  is  older 
than  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  region  because  they  are  found  resting 
upon  knobs  and  ridges  of  porphyry  in  a  position  so  nearly  horizontal 
as  to  preclude  the  idea  that  they  were  deposited  before  the  upheaval 
of  the  principal  masses  which  form  the  hills.  Whether  the  slates  inter- 
stratified  with  the  iron  near  the  top  of  Pilot  knob  are  older  is  not 
easily  determined. 

Swallow,  *^  in  1859,  states  that  in  one  locality  in  Laclede  and  in  one 
or  two  in  Crawford  county  are  granite  dikes  or  ridges  which  rise 
above  the  stratified  rocks. 

Harbison,  "  in  1868,  describes  two  localities  in  Washington  county, 
where  between  the  horizontal  limestone  and  the  solid  porphyry  are 
conglomerates  consisting  of  water-worn  pebbles  and  bowlders  all  of 
porphyry,  cemented  together  by  a  calcareous  mjttrix.  Interstriitified 
with  the  limestone  are  also  thin  layers  containing  water-worn  porphyry 
pebbles.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  poq>hyry  hills  existed  as 
such  before  the  Silurian  hills  were  deposited. 

PuMPELLY, "  in  1873,  states  that  the  Archean  (Azoic)  rocks  of  south- 
eastern Missouri  form  an-  archipelago  of  islands  in  the  Lower  Silurian 
strata  which  surrounds  them  as  a  whole  and  separates  them  from  each 
other.  They  appear  as  knobs  1,400  to  1,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
rising  300  to  700  feet  or  more  above  the  valleys.  The  rocks  consist 
chiefly  of  granites  and  felsitic  porphyries.  They  reach  their  most  ex- 
tensive surface  development  in  the  region  forming  the  northern  pant  of 
Madison,  Iron,  and  Eeynolds,  and  the  southern  part  of  St.  Francis  and 
Washington  counties.  This  series  is  the  near  equivalent  in  i>oint  of 
age  to  the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  lake  Superior,  New  Jersey,  and  Sweden. 
The  rocks  overlying  them  belong  to  the  oldest  known  members  of  the 
Silurian,  but  they  may  be  the  deep-seated  equivalents  of  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  or  even  older.  Before  the  dei)osition  of  the  Silurian  the  por- 
hyries  and  granite  had  uiidergoue  an  enormous  amount  of  erosion,  an 
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amount  at  least  several  times  ivs  great  as  they  have  suffered  since  that 
remote  time. 

The  surface  of  Iron  mountain  has  disintegrated  and  decomposed  in 
mass,  the  entire  porx>hyry-hill  being  changed  to  a  clay.  Disintegration 
has  often  taken  place  to  a  depth  of  certainly  more  than  50  feet  in  the 
granites  of  Madison  county.  The  iron  ore  of  Iron  mountain  is  a  resid- 
uary deposit,  having  its  origin  in  the  gradual  removal  of  the  existing 
crystalline  rocks  and  leaving  behind  the  iron  ore. 

Pilot  knob  is  composed  of  more  or  less  massively  bedded  porphyries, 
porphyry-conglomerates,  and  beds  of  hard  specular  ore.  These  strata 
strike  N.  60°  W,,  and  dip  on  an  average  13^  southwest  by  south.  The 
top  of  the  knob  consists  of  stratified  porphyry  conglomerate  with  a 
thickness  of  140  feet.  This  rock  is  made  up  of  small  and  large,  more 
or  less  angular,  pebbles  of  porphyry  cemented  together  by  iron  ore  and 
containing  frequent  layers  and  bodies  of  ore.  At  the  base  of  this  series 
is  a  great  bed  of  ore  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  thin  slate  seam.  Im- 
mediately below  the  ore  is  i)orphyry,  which  continues  to  the  base  of 
the  hill. 

The  rocks  forming  the  southwestern  flank  of  Cedar  hill  are  the  exten- 
sion of  the  conglomerates  and  ore  beds  of  Pilot  knob.  Manganese  ores 
are  found  associated  with  the  porphyritic  rocks,  and  in  Sec.  16,  T.  33 
K.,  R.  2  E.,  in  Reynolds  county,  the  manganese  ore  is  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  series  of  bedded  porphyries.  At  this  locality  metamorphic 
limestone  is  one  member  of  the  porphyry  series,  but  it  is  now  by  physical 
and  chemical  agents  greatly  changed  &om  its  original  condition,  and  is 
very  manganiferous.  Another  member  of  this  same  succession  is  a  por- 
phyry-conglomerate or  breccia,  consisting  of  pebbles  of  red  and  com- 
pact porphyry  containing  grains  of  quartz  and  crystals  of  feldspar,  and 
cemented  by  porphyry  of  a  similar  character.  This  rock  resembles  the 
Calumet-Hekla  conglomerate  of  lake  Superior. 

Schmidt,**  in  1873,  also  describes  the  iron-ore  deposits  of  Iron  moun- 
tain, Pilot  knob,  Shepherd  mountain,  Cedar  hill,  Buford  hill.  Big  Bogg 
mountain,  Lewis  mountain,  Guthbertson  bank,  and  Hogaii  mountiiin. 
The  succession  at  Cedar  hill  includes  slates  of  red-banded  pori)hyiy, 
stratified  quartz-i)orphyry,  slates  of  red  porphyry,  green  porphyry, 
banded  jasper,  and  jasper  with  specular  ore. 

Shumabd,^'  in  1873,  states  that  granite  is  found  in  Laelede,  Craw- 
ford, and  Ste.  Genevieve  counties. 

Bboadhead  and  Norwood,^*  in  1874,  describe  granite  and  pori)hyry 
at  numerous  points  in  Madison  county.  On  the  west  side  of  St.  Fran- 
5oifl  river  in  the  NW.  J  of  NE.  i  Sec.  33,  T.  34  K,  11.  5  E.,  theie  is  an 
exposure  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  resting  directly  on  the  granite. 

Haworth,***  in  1888,  states  that  the  Archean  area  of  Missouri  covers 
an  irregularly  outlined  portion  of  no  less  than  ten  difierent  counties  and 
extends  to  the  west  as  far  as  Texas  county,  to  the  north  and  northeast 
as  far  as  Washington,  St.  Francois  and  Ste.  Genevieve;  to  the  east 
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it  passes  through  Madison  county,  and  to  the  south  nearly  through 
Wayne  county,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  this  territory  is  covered  by 
Archean  rocks.  The  rocks  are  the  different  kinds  of  porphyry,  which 
predominate,  granite,  and  dikes  of  diabase  and  diabase-porphyry. 
Numerous  instances  were  observed  where  the  stratified  rocks  overlie 
the  massive  ones  and  are  nbnconformable  with  them.  Nowhere  at  the 
contact  zone  was  metamorphosed  limestone  or  sandstone  observed. 
The  granites,  so  far  as  observed,  occur  on  low  ground,  while  the  hills 
are  almost  invariably  composed  of  porphyry.  At  numerous  places 
dikes  of  various  sizes  occur,  sometimes  in  the  granite  and  sometimes 
in  the  porphyry,  and,  as  stated  by  Broadhead,  sometimes  in  the  sand- 
stone. Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  granites,  porphyries,  and 
dike  rocks. 

Ha  WORTH,  ^  in  1891,  describes  the  crystalline  rocks  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pilot  knob,  Missouri.  These  are  chiefly  porphyries,  felsites,  and 
breccias.  These  rocks  are  regarded  as  Archean  in  age,  because  there 
is  no  contact  metamorphism  between  them  and  the  surrounding  Pale- 
ozoic rocks,  and  because  in  the  Paleozoic  sandstones  and  limestones  are 
numerous  fragments  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  The  crystalline  rocks  are 
regarded  as  of  eruptive  origin,  as  shown  in  the  field  by  the  absence  of 
bedding,  by  flow  structure,  by  banded  structure,  by  lithophysfle,  by 
brex^cia,  by  scoria,  by  amygdaloids,  by  tuffs,  and  by  absence  of  grada- 
tions into  noncrystalline  rocks,  and  as  shown  by  the  microscope,  by 
the  texture  of  the  groundmass  in  the  porphyries  and  breccias,  by  flow 
structure  in  them,  by  umgraatic  corrosion  of  porphyritic  crystals  and 
fragments  of  the  breccias,  and  by  other  phenomena.  The  laminated 
ferruginous  rock^  of  Pilot  knob  and  of  other  localities  are  regarded  as 
volca^ic  breccias.  As  evidence  of  this  it  is  said  that  this  material 
passes  into  the  porphyry,  that  the  fragments  are  all  of  porphyry  or 
feisite,  and  that  the  groundmasses  of  the  breccias  or  conglomerates  are 
always  lelsitic  or  porphyritic,  the  apparent  detrital  fragments  being 
merely  set  in  a  lava  of  a  simihir  character. 

PuMPELLY  and  Van  Hise,**  in  1890,  find  that  at  Iron  mountain 
the  ore  (specular  hematite),  in  its  original  posJition,  occurs  in  the  form 
of  veins  in  the  porphyry.  These  veins  are  sometimes  of  very  consid- 
erable thickness,  running  as  high  as  30  feet.  They  vary  from  this  size 
to  those  much  smaller,  ramifying  through  and  cutting  the  porphyry  in 
various  directions.  In  some  places  on  the  mound  between  the  stratified 
sandstone  and  the  porphyry  is  a  pre-Silurian  mantle  of  detrital  mate- 
rial, which  is  largely  composed  of  fragments  of  the  vein  ore.  The  chief 
mining  at  the  present  time  is  from  a  mass  of  bowlders  of  the  iron  ore 
in  a  pre-Silurian  ravine.  In  the  process  of  disintegration  the  more  resist- 
ant and  heavier  masses  of  iron  ore  have  been  concentrated  in  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  ravine,  forming  a  deposit  analogous  to  a  placer.  The  vast 
amount  of  this  iron  ore  in  these  ravines,  as  well  as  that  which  occurs  as  a 
residuary  dei>osit  upon  the  mound,  indicates  that  in  pre-Silurian  time 
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tliere  was  here  an  enormous  erosion  in  order  that  this  quantity  should 
accumulate  from  the  relatively  sparse  and  small  veins  of  iron  ore  in  the 
mountain.  The  Pilot  knob  iron-ore  bed  was  found  to  grade  upward  into 
a  conglomerate,  the  matrix  of  which  is  largely  composed  of  ore  and 
the  most  of  the  pebbles  of  which  are  porphyry.  The  whole  appearance 
of  the  deposit  is  that  of  a  detrital  one,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
this  bed  has  been  produced  from  the  erosion  of  earlier  vein  deposits 
in  tlie  porj)hyrie^,  suoh  as  are  found  in  Iron  mountaiu.  Pilot  knob  itself 
bears  the  same  relations  to  the  Silurian  as  does*  Iron  mountain,  and  if 
tliis  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pilot  knob  ore  is  correct,  it  im- 
l)lies  that  the  pre-Silurian  history  has  not  only  been  very  long,  but  com- 
plex. 

SUMMARY   OF  RESULTS. 

As  the  crystalline  rocks  of  central  Missouri  are  islands  surrounded 
by  Cambrian  sediments,  we  have  no  definite  means  of  determining  their 
age  except  that  they  were  in  their  present  condition  and  deei)ly  eroded 
before  the  overlying  rocks  were  deposited.  With  a  considerable  degree 
of  probability  they  may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  pre-Cambrian.  The 
series  is  mainly  an  eruptive,  pori)hyTitic  one,  but  the  lavas  are  often- 
times bedded.  The  elastics  are  sometimes  porphyry-conglomerates, 
the  materials  of  which  have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  underly- 
ing porphyry  flows.  At  Pilot  knob  the  iron  ores  are  associated  with 
the  conglomerates. 

There  is,  then,  in  central  Missouri  a  pre-Cambrian  clastic  series,  and 
therefore  a  member  of  the  Algonkian  system.  /  Whether  any  of  the 
crystalline  roc^ks  are  older  than  the  Algonkian  there  is  no  certain  means 
of  judging.  There  are  also  no  certain  data  upon  which  to  parallelize 
this  Algonkian  series  with  the  Algonkian  series  of  the  nearest  pre- 
Cambrian  region,  that  of  lake  Superior.  Upon  the  whole,  the  litho- 
logical  character  of  the  series  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Ke- 
weenawan  than  any  other,  although  it  has  a  very  considerable  likeness 
to  the  Upper  Iluronian.  This  is  indicated  by  the  pofphyries  and  i)or- 
phyry-conglomerates,  while  the  analogy  with  the  Up]>er  Iluronian  is 
indicated  by  the  beds  of  iron  ore.  This  comparison  is  rather  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  Upper  Iluronian  quartzite  outcrops  of  south- 
ern Wisconsin  are  associated  with  and  cut  by  porphyries.  But  a  refer- 
ence of  the  Missouri  rocks  either  to  the  Keweeiiawan  or  Upper  Iluro- 
nian has  a  very  uncertain  value,  find  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  ratlier 
reiiresents  the  period  of  erosion  which  separates  the  Keweenawan  and 
Upper  Iluronian,  since  in  lithological  characters  it  combines  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  those  of  these  two  series. 
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SECTION  III.      TEXAS. 

LITKRATURK. 

RoEMER,^  in  1848,  mentions  granitic  rocks  at  several  jwints,  15  miles 
north  of  Fredericksburg:,  on  the  banks  of  the  Llano,  in  the  country 
between  the  Llano  and  San  Saba,  and  b^ween  the  Piedernales  and  8au 
Saba  rivers.    These  granitic  rocks  are  surrounded  by  Paleozoic  strata. 

Shumard,'-"  in  18(>0,  Sescribes  in  Burnet  county  rocks  u^ion  which 
rest  directly  the  fossiliferous  Potsdam. 

Shumard,"  in  1861,  describes  the  Primordial  rocks  of  Texas  a« 
resting  ui)on  reddish  feldspathic  granite  very  similar  in  character  and 
composition  to  the  granites  of  Iron  mountain,  Missouri. 

Buckley,^  in  1866,  states  that  the  known  Azoic  rocks  of  the  stat« 
are  mostly  in  Llano  and  adjoining  counties.  There  are  here  granites 
with  steatite  or  soapstone,  immense  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  metamori)hic 
rocks,  consisting  chiefly  of  slates,  mica-schist  and  gneiss  with  quartz 
veins.  The  granites  of  Burnet  county  probably  belong  to  a  laterperiod 
of  elevation  than  the  Azoic.  Here  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  granite,  in  nearly  vertical,  more  or  less  broken  or  con- 
torted strata.  In  Mason  county  are  highly  inclined  micaceous  shales. 
At  Packsaddle  mountain  are  dark  shales  which,  near  Honey  creek,  ex- 
tend unconformably  beneath  the  neaily  horizontal  layers  of  Potsdam 
sandstones  and  limestones.  In  Mason  county  is  a  very  large  deposit  of 
iron  ore,  which  is  believed  to  be  a  true  vein.  Another  bed  of  iron  ore 
lies  between  two  granite  ridges  and  is  traversed  by  veins  of  quartz* 
House  mountain,  consisting  of  granite,  is  capped  by  massive  beds  of 
nearly  horizontal  sandstone.  The  Azoic  rocks  ti'end  in  a  northeast  and 
southwest  direction,  being  on  the  same  line  of  upheav.al  Jis  the  Ozark 
mountains  of  Arkansas  and  the  Iron  mountains  of  Missouri. 

Buckley,^  in  1874,  describes  as  resting  unconformably  beneath  the 
Potsdam,  in  Llano  county,  shales  and  argillites  which  lithologically 
resemble  the  old  slates  of  Vei'mont  and  New  Hampshire.  They  are 
barren  of  fossils.  Locally  a  slaty  cleavage  is  developed.  Sometimes 
the  slate  is  changed  into  a  giieissoid  rock,  all  gradations  of  the  change 
being  seen.  Friable  mica-slates  containing  garnet  sometimes  underlie 
the  granite.  These  rocks  are  referred  to  the  Laurentian.  Most,  and 
probably  all,  of  the  granites  of  this  region  are  of  a  later  period  than  the 
metamorphic  rocks  associated  with  them.  Associated  with  the  granite 
in  Burnet  and  Llano  counties  are  immense  beds  of  magnetic  iron  pre. 

Buckley,"  in  1876,  describes  Azoic  granitic  rocks  in  many  of  the 
mountain  ranges  west  of  the  Pecos  river.  At  a  number  of  lilaces  basal- 
tic rocks  occur.  All  the  igneous  rocks  north  of  the  Pecos  are  either  of 
upper  Gretiwjeous  or  Tertiary  age,  as  is  shown  by  the  uptilted  strata  of 
these  rocks. 

Walcott,**  in  1884,  tinds  that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  rests  uncon- 
formably on  a  great  formation  to  which  the  term  Llano  group  is  applied. 
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These  rocks  are  alternating  bods  of  sandy  shales,  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, and  schists  that  have  a  dip  from  16°  to  40^.  They  are  little 
metamorphosed.  The  overlying  sandstone  in  its  fossils  is  like  the 
Ton  to  group  of  the  Grand  canyon,  and  the  Llano  group  is  correlated 
with  the  Grand  canyon  and  Chuar  series  of  the  Grand  canyon  on  the 
basis  of  position  and  lithological  character.  The  best  exposures  are 
at  Packsaddle  mountain,  in  Llano  county,  where  the  horizontal  Pots- 
dam rests  on  the  uptilted  and  eroded  Llano  beds.  Across  the  valley 
of  Honey  creek,  4  miles  west  of  Packsaddle  mountain,  the  strata  of 
the  Llano  group  have  been  more  metamorphosed,  plicated,  and  broken 
by  intrusive  dikes  of  granite.  The  intrusive  rocks  are  of  pre-Pots<lam 
age,  but  largely  the  result  of  extrusion  of  granite  at  or  near  the  close 
of  the  erosion  of  the  Llano.  They  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  metamor- 
phism  of  the  Llano  rocks.  No  rocks  of  undoubted  Archean  age  were 
observed. 

Shumabd,^  in  1886,  describes  as  eruptive  rocks  the  granites,  por- 
phyries and  basic  rocks  which  compose  the  whole  of  Wichita,  Limpea, 
Hueco,  and  Mimbres  mountains.  In  the  Organ  mountains  are  partly 
sedimentary  and  partly  eruptive  rocks;  while  the  Guadalupe,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Horse  mountains  are  wholly  sedimentary.  I^one  of  these 
crystalline  rocks  are  regarded  as  preCambrian. 

Glenn**,  in  1890,  describes  the  Azoic  rocks  as  consisting  principally 
of  red  granite,  occasionally  gneissoid,  intersected  by  numerous  nearly 
vertical  dikes  of  quartz  rock.  West  of  the  granite  in  Llano  county  is 
an  extensive  field  of  schist,  sandstone,  and  limestone  of  uncertain  age. 
At  Spring  creek,  in  Burnet  county,  is  also  a  small  schist  formation  suc- 
ceeding the  granite.  Were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of  sandstone 
between  the  granite  and  the  schists  they  would  be  assigned  to  the 
Azoic. 

OoMSTOCK^',  in  1890,  divides  the  Archean  rocks  of  central  Texas  into 
a  Burnetan  (Lauren tiant)  system  and  Fernandau  (Oiitarianf)  system. 

The  fundamental  gneisses  of  the  Burnetan  occupy  a  lens-shaped  area 
striking  N.  75o  W.,  and  they  are  well  exposed  in  Burnet  county.  Within 
the  group  there  are  no  unconformities.  The  rocks  of  the  system  are 
largely  gneisses,  but  they  graduate  upon  the  one  hand  into  quartzose 
mica-schists,  and  uj)on  the  other  into  friable  sandy  gneisses  and  line- 
grained  binary  granites  and  graphic  granite.  Stratigraphically  tho 
group  is  divided  into  three  series  from  above  downward,  (1)  B  )deville, 
consisting  of  mica-schist  and  chlorite- schists  (chiefly  acidic);  (2)  Long 
mountain,  consisting  of  hornblendic  and  pyroxenic  rocks  (basic);  (3) 
Lone  grove,  consisting  of  gneiss,  granite,  etc.  These  rocks  are  compared 
with  Lawson's  lake  of  the  Woods  Archean.  The  igneous  eruptions  of 
the  Burnetan  are  of  diiferent  ages,  some  of  them  earlier  and  some  later 
than  the  Potsdam. 

The  Fernandan  or  Ontarian  system  is  well  exposed  along  the  valley 
of  San  Fernando  creek.    Its  exposures  are  more  extensive  than  those 
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of  any  other  pre-Cambrian  system.  Wliile  in  the  niiiin  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  Fernaudan  and  Burnetjiu  strata, 
nietamorphisni  has  caused  a  close  resemblance  in  many  exposures. 
The  general  succession  from  above  downward  is  calcareous  rock,  chlo- 
ritic  slates  and  shales,  cai*bonac«ous  schists,  ferruginous  rocks,  quartz- 
ites,  acidic  schists,  and  basic  schists.  In  this  system  are  various  erup- 
tives,  inchiding  granites,  quartz  dikes,  and  basic  rocks.  Whenever  tlie 
Fernandan  beds  are  visible  in  connection  with  the  Bnrnetan  strata, 
through  their  own  excessive  erosion  or  by  reason  of  the  persistence  of 
prior  elevations  of  the  earlier  system,  there  is  always  abundant  evidence 
of  unconformity;  and  if  any  fractures  occur  the  joint*  of  the  nortli^^^^est 
(Fernandan)  trend  invariably  cross  and  cut  the  strike  of  the  Burnetan 
rocks.  Additional  support  for  the  unconformity  of  the  two  systems  is 
gained  from  the  fact  that  contortions  occur  in  the  lower  system  only 
where  this  or  later  trends  atfect  its  continuity.  Moreover,  the  compo- 
sition and  texture  of  the  Fernandan  beds  are  to  a  large  extent  that  of 
derivatives  of  the  Burnetiin  lithologic  series. 

Above  the  Fernandan  system  is  an  Eparchean  group  of  rocks,  the 
stratigraphical  affinities  of  which  are  nearer  the  Archean  than  the 
Cambrian.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  rest  unconformably  below  the 
Paleozoic.  To  this  group,  including  Walcott's  Llano  group,  is  given 
the  term  Texan  (Algonkian?)  system.  The  rocks  of  the  Texan  system 
are  chiefly  siliceous,  but  shales  and  limestones  are  not  wanting.  The 
suci^ession  includes  from  the  base  upward  a  set  of  micaceous  sand- 
stones, with  thinly  laminated  shales  and  chloritic  detrital  material^ 
hard,  white  laminated  quartz  rock  or  quartzite,  associated  with  fer- 
ruginous and  schists  layers;  ferruginous  shale  beds,  in  part  somewhat 
graphitic,  and  limestones  or  marbles.  It  is  often  difficult  in  the  field 
to  distinguish  the  graphitic  shale  and  marble,  as  a  belt,  from  the  simi- 
lar lithok>gic  set  of  the  earlier  Fernandan  system.  In  hand  s])ecimens, 
however,  the  distinction  is  obvious.  The  Texan  beds  are  much  less 
altered,  as  a  rule.  The  graphitic  strata  are  plainly  derivatives  of  the 
preexisting  graphite  schists,  and  the  marbles  are  white  or  brown,  In- 
stead of  blue.  The  Packsaddle  marbles  and  shaly  beds  are  compared 
with  the  Chuar;  the  Llano  quartzites  and  sandstones,  with  eruptives, 
to  the  Grand  canyon,  and  the  Mason  sandy  shales  and  schists  to  the 
Vishnu  series. 

There  must  have  been  a  vast  amount  of  erosion  after  the  folding  of 
the  Texan  strata  and  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Canibiian  sedi- 
ments upon  the  upturned  edges.  The  outcrops  of  the  Texan  strata  are 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Fernandan  beds,  or  by 
members  very  closely  resembling  thesis,  often  in  such  relations  as  to 
make  it  difficult  to  determine  the  boundary  between  tlie  two  groups 
upon  structural  grounds  alone;  but  the  rocks  here  in(!luded  as  of  the 
Texan  system  are  never  involved  in  an  earlier  uplift  tliau  the  north- 
south  trend. 
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CoMSTOOK,^  ill  1891,  further  describes  the  relations  of  the  pre-Cam- 
briaii  rock  series  of  central  Texas.  The  Fernandian  system  is  held  to 
rest  nnconformably  upon  the  Burnetian,  because  no  other  terrane 
within  the  Burnetian  has  structural  planes  or  breaks  following  a  course 
K.  75^  W.,  while  every  other  axis  of  uplift  is  traceable  through  the 
rocks  of  the  Burnetian  system,  'and  because  the  basal  members  of  the 
Feniandian  system  are  made  up  in  part  of  material  apparently  derived 
from  the  Burnetian  rocks.  That  the  Texian  (Algonkian?)  system  rests 
nnconformably  upon  the  Fernandian  is  concluded  from  facts  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  show  the  discordance  between  the  Burne- 
tian and  Fernandian.  The  nearly  due  north-south  strikes  of  these 
rocks  are  commonly  peculiar  to  them,  the  earlier  fractures  and  lines  of 
uplift  being  invariably  absent,. but  the  later  ones  can  be  more  or  less 
distinctly  traced  through  the  members  of  this  system.  There  are  locali- 
ties exhibiting  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Texian  with  the  underlying 
Fernandian,  in  which  the  nonconformability  between  the  two  is  seen. 
Tliese  relations  are  seen  south  and  southeast  of  Paeksaddle  mountain, 
southwest  of  Sharp  mountain,  in  portions  of  the  country  north  of  Lock- 
hart  mountain,  north  and  northeast  of  Mason,  in  the  Beaver  creek  val- 
ley, and  elsewhere  in  Mason  county.  Further,  the  derivative  character 
of  the  Texian  beds  is  a  marked  feature.  In  the  Fernandian  is  a  great 
development  of  magnetites.  While  these  deposits  appear  to  be  in  dis- 
continuous lenses  or  bosses  across  the  region,  there  is  almost  always  an 
indication  of  continuity  in  the  shape  of  a  line  of  ferruginous  soil  or 
other  landmark.  The  iron  deposits  have  above  them  carbonaceous  and 
calciireous  beds  and  below  them  quartzose  beds. 

SUMMARY  OF  RKBUl/TS. 

It  appears  that  in  central  Texas  there  are  two  thick  series,  of  clastic 
origin  which  are  of  pre-Cambrian  age.  The  upper  is  Walcott's  Llano  or 
Coinst-ock's  Texian,  and  the  lower  Comstock's  Fernandian.  The  iirst 
of  these  is  but  little  altered,  the  second  is  considerably  metamorphosed 
and  has  associated  with  it  a  greater  quantity  of  eruptive  rocks.  Be- 
tween these  series  it  is  asserted  by  Comstock  that  there  is  a  great  un- 
conformity, as  shown  by  numerous  contacts,  by  Fernandian  debris  in 
the  Texian,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Texian  rocks  are  never  involved 
in  the  earlier  uplitts  which  have  affected  the  Fernandian. 

The  Archean  is  represented  by  the  Burnetian.  Between  the  Burne- 
tian and  the  Fernandian  an  unconformity  is  maintained  by  Comstock 
upon  essentially  the  same  grounds  as  between  the  Texian  and  Fernan- 
dian; that  is,  there  are  unconformable  contacts  between  the  series;  the 
Fernandian  bears  debris  from  the  Burnetian,  and  the  Burnetian  has 
been  affected  by  orographic  movements  which  are  earlier  than  the  Fer- 
nandian, 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  CORDILLERAS. 

SECTION  I.     LABAMIE,  MEDICINE  BOW,  AND  PARK  RANGES  IN  SOUTH- 
ERN WYOMING. 

UTERAT17RE. 

StAnsbury,^  in  1853,  states  that  in  the  Black  hills  (Laramie)  is  an 
extensive  formation  of  massive  red  feldspathic  granite  with  occaaioua] 
outcrops  of  ferruginous  quartz. 

Hayden,*  in  1863,  describes  the  Laramie  hills  as  consisting  of  nu- 
merous centers  of  uplifted  granite  upon  the  sides  of  which  the  Carbon- 
iferous limestones  are  scattered  or  unconformably  overlie.  There  is 
every  gradation  from  unchanged  fossiliferous  limestoue  to  completely 
metamorphosed  rock,  melted  material  sometimes  being  found  thrust  into 
the  seams  of  the  unchanged  mass.  The  core  of  Laramie  peak  is  of 
granite,  while,  as  if  thrown  off  by  this  nucleus,  is  a  series  of  Azoic  strati- 
fied rocks  consisting  of  gneiss,  hornblendic,  micaceous,  and  talcose 
slates,  syenite,  and  quartz,  which  are  cut  here  and  there  by  dikes  of 
trap  or  basajt. 

Hayden,'  in  1868,  mentions  granites  and  syenites  as  occurring  in  the 
Laramie  and  Medicine  bow  ranges.  On  the  east  side  of  Laramie  nwige, 
especially  near  fort  Laramie,  are  seen  the  distinctly  discordant  rela- 
tions between  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  mountain  range  and  the 
ui  I  metamorphosed  strata. 

Hayden,*  in  1872,  describes  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Chug- 
water,  in  the  Laramie  mountains,  as  occurring  interstratified  with  red 
feldspathic  granite,  beds  of  magnetic  ore  which  resemble  the  lake  Su- 
perior iron  ores.  The  rocks  between  the  headwaters  of  the  Chugwater 
and  Laramie  consist  of  beds  of  quartz,  black  gneiss,  seams  of  feldspar, 
with  now  and  then  beds  of  massive  granite.  On  approaching  the 
mountains  the  red  felds»pathic  granite  is  found  in  great  ridges,  the 
gneissic  strata  diminishing  and  the  massive  granite  increasing  in  ap- 
proaching the  mountain  range. 

Engelmann,*^  in  1876,  finds  that  the  Laramie  peak  system  consists 
of  the  igneous  rocks,  granite  and  granitic  syenite.  Among  the  igneous 
roi*ks  arc  also  greenstones,  which  are  of  later  date  than  the  granite  in 
which  they  frequently  are  dikes. 

Hague,^  in  1877,  gives  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Laramie,  Medi- 
cine bow,  and  Park  ranges.  The  Archean  rocks  of  the  Laramie  hills 
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are  classed  under  granites,  gneiss,  mica  schist,  and  hornblende  schist, 
the  first  covering  much  the  largest  area.  The  central  l)ody  consists  of 
coarsegrained  granite.  Above  this,  and  forming  the  outer  edges,  dip 
ping  east  and  west  away  from  the  maiji  mass,  occur  heavily  bedded  gran- 
itoid rocks.  At  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  range  the  granites  grad- 
ually pass  into  well  defined  gneisses  apd  schists,  there  being  the'mosfe 
gradual  transitions  from  the  massive  granites  to  the  thinly  laminated 
schists.  Among  the  crystalline  rocks  is  a  variety  of  gabbro  in  the  re- 
gion of  Iron  mountain,  Chugwater,  and  Horse  creeks,  where  it  forms 
knobs  and  knolls  protruding  through  the  granitoid  rocks.  At  Iron 
jnountain,  north  of  Chugwater  creek,  are  masses  of  titaniferons  iron 
ores  incased  in  the  granite.  No  large  bodies  of  eruptive  granites  were 
seen  nor  eruptive  rocks  younger  than  the  Archean.  In  stnictnre  the 
Laramie  hills  are  regarded  as  a  broad  anticline,  accompanied  by  many 
sot!ondary  folds.  There  is  no  case  of  decided  nonconformity  in  the 
entire  series  of  beds,  and  their  uniform  character  indicates  that  they 
all  belong  to  one  division  of  the  Archean,  which  without  doubt  is  the 
Luurentian.  The  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  eastern  foothills  every- 
where rest  unconformably  upon  the  Archean  crystallines.  East  of 
Tuble  mountain  is  the  only  outlying  mass  of  Archean  granite  occurring 
eastward  of  the  sedimentary  foothills. 

The  second  great  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains — ^the  Medicine  bow- 
like  the  Laramie  range,  is  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  Archean  crys- 
talline rocks.  In  their  general  habit  they  resemble  the  formation  of 
the  eastern  range,  but  additional  varieties  are  found.  The  rocks 
include  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende-schist,  mica-schist,  dioritic  schist, 
slate,  argillite,  quartzite,  chert,  hornstone,  conglomerate,  and  limestone. 
Tlie  larger  bodies  of  true  granit<i  are  confined  to  the  southern  end  of 
tiie  range,  where  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  Front  range  of  Colo- 
rado. Even  this  granite  shows  more  or  less  tendency  to  bedding,  the 
constituent  minerals  being  arranged  in  parallel  layers.  From  Brush 
creek  northward  15  or  20  miles  are  light  colored  mica-gneisses  and  dark 
hornblende-schists,  with  occasional  beds  of  vitreous  quartzite.  Medi- 
cine peak  is  a  mass  of  pure  white  quartzite  rising  2,000  feet  above  the 
surrounding  country.  The  main  ridge  has  a  trend  approximately  north 
20'^  east,  which  appears  to  be  the  strike  of  the  rocks.  The  dip  is  to  tlie 
eastward  at  a  high  angle.  While  no  accurate  measurements  could  bo 
made,  the  thickness  of  the  formation  is  certainly  not  under  2,000  feet. 
Tiie  quartzite  is  white,  compact,  and  brittle,  with  a  uniform  texture,  and 
is  traversed  by  thin  iron  seams.  Near  the  base  of  the  formation  the 
quartzite  is  interstratified  with  beds  of  conghnuerate,  the  pebbles  being 
of  quartz  and  many  of  them  having  been  pressed  and  eh)ngated  in  the 
direction  of  the  strata.  The  tbrmation  is  cut  by  dikes  of  dark  intru- 
sive rocks  which  are  probably  diorites.  At  the  head  of  the  northern 
branches  of  French  creek,  conformably  under  a  (juartzite,  is  a  series  of 
thinly  laminated  dark  argillaceous  slates  and  schists,  which  dij)  east- 
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ward  into  the  mountain.  Below  these  are  quartzose  sirgillites,  wliich 
are  again  underlain  by  crystalline  schists.  Mill  peak,  north  of  oast 
^rom  Medicine  peak^  has  at  its  base  a  white  quartzite,  which  is  overlain 
1)y  a  body  of  red  conglomerate  resembliug  the  red  jasper  congl<Mnerate 
of  the  Huronian  series  of  lakes  Huron.  Above  this  is  amorjihous 
quartzite,  and  the  peak  is  capped  by  white  and  gray  siliceous  limestone. 
The  prevailing  dips  at  Mill  peak  are  to  the  west,  while  those  at  Medi- 
cine peak  are  to  the  east,  indicating  that  there  is  a  broad  synclinal  fold 
between  the  two.  A  striking  characteristic  of  the  entire  series  is  the 
banded  and  laminat/cd  appearance  of  the  constituent  minerals.  The 
Archean  series  of  the  Medicine  bow  range  i)resent  many  marked  fea- 
tures analogous  to  the  Huronian  formation  on  the  shores  of  lake  Huron 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  various  localities  throughout  the  Appalachian 
chain;  and  they  are — with  considerable  hesitation,  however — recognized 
as  of  Huronian  age,  because  they  are  so  widely  separated  from  any 
beds  distinctly  recognized  as  such,  and  the  reference  is  based  entirely 
upon  lithological  evidence.  The  rocks  also  present  many  features  in 
contrast  with  Laurentian  rocks  of  the  Colorado  Front  range. 

The  Park  range,  the  third  of  the  great  Archean  uplifts  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  is  a  system  of  highly  crystalline  rocks  of  Archean  age.  The 
later  rocks  form  a  very  subordinate  part  of  the  uplift,  rising  not  mo)  e 
than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  where  they  rest  unconform- 
ably  on  the  older  series.  The  rocks  of  the  Park  range  resemble  more 
closely  those  of  the  Colorado  Front  range  than  they  do  the  Medicine 
l>ow,  and  are  referred  to  the  Laurentian.  The  range  contains  much  struc- 
tureless granite  overlain  by  gneisses  and  schists  similar  to  the  series  of 
the  Colorado  range,  but  carrying  more  hornblende  bearing  be<ls  in  tlie 
upper  members.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  ro(;ks  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  Medicine  bow  series  and  which  were  referred 
to  the  Huronian  formation.  The  range  has  a  monoclinal  structure  with 
the  prevailing  dips  to  the  west,  while  an  outlying  spur  to  the  east 
indicates  the  existence  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  fold. 

Emmons,®  in  1877,  describes  Eawlings  peak  as  an  outlying  area  of 
Archean  granite-gneiss  which  shows  distinct  lines  of  bedding,  having 
an  inclination  of  45°  to  the  west,  while  the  overlying  quartzites  and 
sandstones  dip  10^  to  the  east. 

King,''  in  1878,  describes  the  rocks  which  un(»onformably  overlie  the 
Archean  of  the  Colorado  range  as  vsirying  from  the  lowest  Paleozoic  up 
to  the  post-Pliocene.  The  Archean  core  of  the  range  is  a  broad  central 
anticline,  the  arch  having  a  flat  summit  and  the  dip  increasing  rapidly 
as  the  axis  becomes  distant.  In  this  range  complex  faulting,  meta- 
morphism  and  crystallization,  combined  with  widespread  erosion,  t')ok 
place  before  the  beginning  of  Cambrian  time.  The  rocks  comprise 
gi'anit<»s  and  granite-gneisses,  above  which,  with  no  apparent  uncon- 
formity, are  red  granites  showing  distinct  bedding,  and  above  these  a 
great  thickness  of  mica-gneisses,  the  estimated  thickness  of  which  i8 
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12,000  to  18,000  teet.  From  the  lowest  exjwsure  to'the  highest  tliere 
is  a  gradual  passing  from  the  structureless  granite  to  the  dark  mica- 
gneisses.  Among  eruptive  rocks  are  granites,  gabbros,  and  fflsite- 
porphyries.  The  Clark's  peak  ridge  is  thought  to  be  another  and  later 
series  of  rocks  than  those  of  the  Colorado  range. 

In  the  Medicine  bow  range,  above  the  hornblendic  and  dioritic, 
gneisses  and  schists  are  quartzitic  schists,  argillites,  and  limestones. 
The  gneisses  and  hornblende-schist  are  older  and  underlie,  in  apparent 
conformity,  the  quart/ites. 

In  the  Park  range  the  crystalline  rocks  all  dip  to  the  west,  being  but 
half  of  an  anticline,  the  other  half  having  suffered  a  deep  downthrow 
which  has  only  left  traces  of  the  easterly  dips.  The  rocks  are  granite, 
gneiss,  hornblende-schists,  and  dioritoid  rocks,  with  a  limited  quantity 
of  quartzit^s,  there  being  no  eruptive  rocks,  unless  some  obscure  dio- 
ritic bodies  are  intrusive.  At  Jacks  creek  is  a  bed  of  pure  white 
quartzite  50  feet  thick.  The  upper  members  of  the  Medicine  bow  and 
Park  ranges,  somewhat  less  than  12,000  or  14,000  leet  thick,  are  referred 
to  the  Huronian  and  the  remaining  formations  to  the  Laurentian. 

Bndlich,'  in  1879,  describes  Eawlings  peak  as  consisting  of  a  meta- 
morphic  granite  nucleus  about  which  the  sedimentary  strata  are  qua 
quaversally  arranged. 

Van  Hise,^  in  1889,  made  observations  upon  the  Laramie  and  Medi- 
cine bow  ranges. 

The  Laramie  hills  at  Sherman,  where  most  structureless,  are  found 
to  have  alternate  bands  of  coarse  and  fine  material.  The  latter  are 
more  resistant  to  weathering  and  stand  out  as  ridges.  This  stratifica- 
tion or  flowage  or  foliation  structure  is  at  a  flat  angle — 15°  or  20°.  Tlie 
country  granite  is  cut  by  veiy  numerous  dikes  of  granite,  which  pro- 
ject above  the  ground  in  intersecting  ridges. 

The  course  of  travel  in  the  Medicine  bow  range  was  up  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Laramie  river  to  Medicine  peak,  and  over  this  range  in 
a  course  north  of  west  across  the  strike  of  the  rocks  down  Brush 
creek.    Mill  peak  was  visited. 

The  pre-Cambrian  rocks  first  found  are  banded  and  contorted  gneisses, 
varying  from  fine  grainied  to  granitoid  varieties,  which  are  cut  by 
hornblendic  and  granitic  veins  or  dikes,  with  here  and  there  consider- 
able areas  of  massive  granite.  In  passing  toward  the  interior  of  the 
range  the  granite  becomes  less  plentiful  and  the  gneiss  more  laminated, 
passing  into  regularly  banded  gneiss,  which  ai)pears  to  gi'ade  by  imper- 
ceptible stages,  into  fine  grained  green  schist,  and  finally  into  black 
slate.  In  continuing  to  pass  from  east  to  west  quartzites  are  found, 
then  a  broad  belt  of  yellowish  white,  finely  granular  chert,  with  layers 
of  cherty  limestone  sometimes  ferruginous.  About  a  mile  before  Medi- 
cine peak  is  reached  the  quartzites  appear.  These  continue  (often  con- 
glomeratic) to  beyond  Medicine  peak.  West  of  Medicine  peak  are 
again  found   slates,  slate-conglomerates  carrying  abundant  pebbles 
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of  white  quartz  and  granites  and  interstratified  with  quartzite.  Schis- 
tose and  massive  basi(>>  rocks,  much  altered,  in  dike-like  forms,  are 
found  in  the  chistic  series  i)recisely  as  in  the  gueissic  series.  They 
oftentimes  strike  approximately  x)arallel  to  the  inclosing  rocks.  East 
of  Medicine  peak  the  rocks,  including  the  gneissoid  and  clastic  series, 
have  a  dip  of  about  00°  to  SO*^  to  the  southeast.  Therefore  the  Medi- 
cine peak  series  appears  to  underlie  the  gneissoid  series.  The  dip  of 
the  Medicine  peak  series  in  going  north  of  west  beyond  the  mountain 
becomes  flatter,  until  2  or  3  miles  beyond  the  crest  the  dips  are  not 
higher  than  30^,  which  observations  agree  with  Hague's  statement  fliat 
west  of  Medicine  peak  is  the  (^rown  of  an  anticline.  As  the  strike  of 
the  Medi(!ine  i»eak  series  is  nearly  toward  Mill  peak,  and  as  on  the 
top  of  that  i)eak  ther^  are  cherts  (Hague's  amorphous  quartzite)  and 
cheity  limestones  very  like  those  found  east  of  Medicine  i)eak,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Mill  peak  series  represei;ts  these  cherty  limestones. 
Though  the  original  sedimentary  character  of  the  Medicine  and  Mill 
peak  series  is  evidentj  the  pressure  to  which  the  rocks  have  been  sub- 
jected is  so  great  in  places  that  the  slate-conglomerates  bearing  granite 
pebbles  take  on  an  ai)pearance  closely  resembling  gneisses.  The  grains 
of  quartz  in  the  fragmental  quartzites  in  thin  section  also  show  i)ro- 
fouud  evidence  of  dynamic  action.  However,  as  the  layers  of  iiebbles 
in  the  quartzites  and  the  fine  laminations  in  the  cherts  and  cheity 
limestones  correspond  with  the  schistose  structure,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  strikes  and  dips  are  those  of  bedding. 

The  foregoing  facts  seem  to  imply  that  in  passing  up  from  the  gneis- 
c  sic  series  to  west  of  Medicine  peak  we  have  passed  a  syncline  over- 
turned to  the  west,  and  2  or  3  miles  west  of  Medicine  peak  have  nearly 
reached  the  crown  of  the  next  anticline.  This  stnicture  makes  the 
slates  and  slate-conglomerates  bearing  granite  pebbles  the  base  of  the 
clastic  series,  above  which  are  the  quartzites,  and  occupying  the  high- 
est position  in  the  center  of  the  syncline  are  the  cherts  and  cherty  lime- 
stones of  Mill  peak  and  those  east  of  Medicine  peak.  Theclastics  thus 
rest  upon  the  granite- gneiss  series.  No  contacts  or  evidence  of  discord- 
ance in  strike  or  dip  were  found  between  them,  but  the  conglomerates 
bearing  granitic  detritus  show  the  presence  of  a  granite  earlier  than 
the  formation  of  these  beds,  and  presumably  the  present  apparent  ac- 
cordance and  transition  are  due  to  dynamic  action,  combiiud,  ])erliaj>s, 
with  the  disintegration  of  the  earlier  series  before  the  elastics  were  de- 
posited. 

SyMMARY   OF  RESULTS. 

It  is  plain  that  in  the  Medicine  bow  range  are  two  classes  of  rocks: 
those  which  are  thoroughly  crystalline  and  are  mostly  of  the  acid 
type,  and  those  which  are  unmistakable  elastics,  such  as  (juartzitcs, 
conglomerates,  marbles,  cherts,  etc.,  while  in  the  Laramie  and  Park 
ranges  is  only  the  tirst  class,  if  the  white  qnartzite,  which  seems  to  be 
in  the  nature  «)f  a  vein  in   the  latter,  is  excluded.     The  granites  and 
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j^Mi'isses  were  regarded  by  Ilayden  as  erii])tlve,  and  they  were  believ^'d 
to  have  intruded  and  metamorphosed  llie  overlying  Pahiozoic  lime- 
stones. King  and  Hague,  (m  the  other  hand,  regard  all  of  the  mate- 
rial of  the  three  ranges  as  inetaraori)hie,  with  the  exception  of  the  basic 
dikes  and  possibly  some  small  areas  and  dikes  of  a  later  granite.  That 
the  horizontal  sedimentary  roeks  were  deposited  unconformably  upon 
and  against  these  ranges  is  now  admitted  by  all;  so  that  the  truth  of 
the  observations  of  Ilayden  must  be  considered  doubtful,  unless  he 
found  some  place  where  there  is  actually  present  later  important  masses 
of  intrusive  granite. 

At  the  present  time  many  would  doubt  the  conclusions  of  King  and 
Hague,  that  because  the  structureless  granite  of  the  center  of  the 
ridges  vary  gradually  in  passing  outward  into  well  laminated  gneisses 
and  schists,  therefore  the  whole  is  of  sedimentary  origin,  the  inte- 
rior parts  being  more  completely  nietamorphosed  than  the  exteriors. 
These  relations  might  equally  well  be  produced  by  the  increasing  ef- 
fects of  dynamic  action  ujwn  the  outer  borders  of  once  massive  ranges. 
The  variation  of  massive  or  nearly  massive  core  rocks  into  laminated 
gneisses  and  crystalline  schists  on  the  outer  borders,  which  occur  in 
many  other  mountain  regions,  are  thus  explained  by  numerous  later 
observers,  the  whole  being  regarded  as  igneous.  The  lamination  is 
explained  equally  as  well  by  one  theory  as  by  the  other ;  for  in  either  case 
the  central  axes  are  the  parts  which  are  most  deeply  buried,  and  which, 
even  if  composed  of  material  originally  sedimentary,  have  bqccmie  re- 
crystallized.  On  either  hypothesis  it  is  probable  that  in  the  region 
under  discussion  are  two  fundamentally  different  series,  the  very  an- 
cient crystallines  and  the  pre-Cambrian  elastics.  The  i)resence  of 
abundant  granite  debris  in  the  lower  members  of  the  Medicine  peak 
series  certainly  shows  the" existence  of  a  granite  earlier  than  this  time. 
That  the  elastics  are  later  than  the  ctystallines  is  perhaps  further  in- 
dicated by  the  numerous  dikes  of  granite  which  are  found  in  the  main 
granite  area,  but  have  not  been  noted  as  cutting  the  elastics.  It  can 
not  be  said  whether  many  of  the  mica  schists  and  other  intermediate 
kinds  of  rocks  such  as  occur  in  the  Medicine  bow  and  Park  ranges 
belong  with  the  Archean  or  the  Algoukian.  It  is  wholly  amcmg  the 
possibilities  that  schivSt  series  exist  which  are  older  than  the  granite; 
these  together  forming  a  basement  complex  upon  which  the  readily 
recognizable  elastics  were  deposited. 

SECTION  II.      CENTRAL  AND   WESTERN  WYOMINQ. 
LITE K ATI' RK  OF  THE   IJIO   HOKN  MOUNTAINS. 

Hayden,^^  in  IHOl,  states  that  red  felds])athic  granites,  with  meta- 
morphic  slates  and  schists,  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  l>ig  Horn 
mountains.  As  these  are  surrounded  l)y  strata  as  recent  as  the  Cre- 
taceous, this  uplitl  is  subsequent  to  this. time. 
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Hayden,"  in  1868,  states  that  the  unconformity  between  the  erys- 
.  talline  and  unmetamorphosed  strata  at  the  Big  Horn  hiQuntains  is 
very  apparent. 

Carpenter,^*  j^  igyg^  describes  the  Big  Horn  range  as  composed  at 
the  base  of  thick  masses  of  Primordial  sandstone  resembling  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  of  the  Black  hills,  although  the  heat  coeval  with  the 
upheaval  of  the  mountains  has  probably  obliterated  the  fossils  which 
are  so  abundant  in  that  region.  The  sandstone  rests  unconformably 
« against  the  Archean,  is  inclined  from  the  flanks,  is  folded,  and  in  many 
places  is  upturned  as  in  the  Black  hills  and  Colorado  mountains.  Above 
the  sandstone  is  a  limestone  containing  numerous  casts  of  Spirifer  cam- 
eratus.  The  crystalline  rocks  appear  at  an  elevation  of  about  9,000 
feet  and  compose  the  higher  parts  of  the  range.  Near  the  summit 
fine  gi'ained,  grayish  granite  predominates,  occasionally  varied  by 
various  patches  of  mica-schist.  The  Owl  creek  mountains  are  c^)m- 
posed  of  porphyritic  granite  rich  in  feldspar,  which  give  place  at  higher 
elevations  to  a  gneissoid  granite.  They  connect  the  southern  end  of 
the  Big  Horn  mountains  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Wind  river 
range. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  RATTLESNAKE  MOUNTAINS. 

Engelmann,'  in  1876,j8tates  that  granites  and  granitic  syenites  which 
are  regarded  as  igneous  rocks  form  a  large  part  of  the  Kattlesnake 
mountains. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  SWEETWATER  AND  ADJACENT  MOUNTAINS. 

Ball,"  in  1835,  notes  granitic  rocks  along  the  Sweetwater. 

"Hayden,**  in  18G8,  mentions  granites  and  syenites  as  occurring  in 
the  Sweetwater  mountains. 

ENGELMANN,'in  1876,  places  the. crystalline  schists  between  the  three 
crossings  of  the  Sweetwater  and  Soutli  pass,  and  those  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  South  pass  as  metamorphics.  They  include  gneiss,  niica-scliist, 
argillaceous  and  siliceous  schist,  and  hornblendic  rocks. 

Endlich,^  in  1879,  describes  in  the  Sweetwater  valley  and  in  ad- 
jacent regions  Prozoic  and  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  Sweetwater 
hills  are  Prozoic  rocks,  coarse  grained,  stinictureless  granite,  like  those 
west  of  the  Wind  river  mountains  which  are  cut  by  basaltic  dikes,  but 
which  never  penetrate  the  overlying  younger  rocks.  The  metamorphic 
granite  of  the  Sweetwater  and  Seminole  hills  is  regarded  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  youngest  granite  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Wind 
river  range.  East  of  Elkhorn  gap  is  found  a  series  of  folded  sedimen- 
tary beds,  upon  both  sides  of  which  is  granite  apparently  of  the  same 
character.  The  northern  and  northwestern  portions  of  the  granite 
liills,  instead  of  being  composed  of  Prozoic  granite,  are  formed  of  strati- 
fied granites  with  hornblende-schists.  Toward  the  eastern  termination 
the  stratification  is  so  apparent  that  from  a  short  distance  the  rocks 
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were  supposod  to  be  inicliJinged  Rodimeiitary  ones,  and  the  suspicion 
presented  itself  that  a  i)ortioii  of  the^se  are  metauiori)hosed  Siluiian 
beds.  The  Potsdam  quartzite  with  an  easterly  dip  Is  found  to  rest 
upon  the' schists,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the  Sweetwater  hills  sub- 
Carboniferous  dolomites  rest  directly  upon  the  Prozoic  granites.  In 
the  Sweetwater  region  the  younger  metamorphics  occupy  a  more  con- 
spicuous position  than  the  older  metalliferous  schists.  That  the  older 
schists  and  Prozoic  granites  do  not  appear  is  due  to  the  thickness  of 
the  youngest  metamorphic  series,  erosion  not  having  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting through  them.  The  metamorphics  are  all  referred  to  the  Huro- 
nian  system. 

LITKRATURB  OF  THE  WIND  RIVER  MOUNTAINS. 

Hayden,*"  in  1861,  states  that  the  Wind. river  mountains  have  a 
nucleus  of  red  and  gray  feldspathic  granite. 

Hayden,"  in  1868,  states  that  the  stratified  .rocks  rest  unconform- 
ably  upon  the  granites  and  syenitesof  the  Wind  river  mountains  along 
the  eastern  slope. 

Hayden,*  in  1872,  describes  the  Wind  river  range  as  forming  a  com- 
plete anticline.  It  has  a  nucleus  of  granitic  or  gneissic  rocks  rising  on 
either  side  step  by  step  toward  the  central  axis,  and  on  each  side  of 
'  the  nucleus  are  the  various  unchanged  rocks  inclining  at  a  variety  of 
angles.  From  fort  Stambaugh  northwest  toward  the  granites  of  Wind 
river  is  found  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  metamorphic  slates. 

CoMSTOCK,"  in  1875,  describes  the  Wind  river  mountains  as  having 
a  nuelealareaof  gray  and  reddish  granites,  gneissoid  granites,  gneisses, 
metamorphic  slates  and  schists,  and  pre-Potsdam  metamorphics,  this 
being  the  order  of  succession  from  the  center  to  either  flank.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  igneous  rocks  here  occur,  and  there  appears  to 
be  a  gradation  from  the  structureless  granites  to  the  pre-Potsdam  meta- 
morphics. 

Endlich,^  in  1879,  describes  the  geology  of  the  Wind  river  moun- 
tains and  country  eastward.  The  crystalline  rocks  are  divided  into 
Prozoic  and  Metamorphic.  Placed  as  belonging  to  the  Prozoic  is  the 
coarse  grained,  stnictureless  red  granite  forming  the  subsidiary  range 
along  the  western  base  of  the  mountains.  Going  eastward  the  granites 
disappear  and  in  the  Wind  river  range  schists  take  their  place.  These 
granites  and  those  of  the  Sweetwater  and  Granite  hills  are  believed  to 
have  a  subterranean  connection  and  are  regarded  as  the  oldest  rocks  of 
the  Wind  river  mountains  because  of  the  absence  of  all  structure,  their 
position  relative  to  the  range  and  their  relations  to  the  undoubted  meta- 
mor])hics  to  the  east.  Against  them  were  deposited  the  old  metallifer- 
ous schists.  Granite  composing  the  main  chain  followed,  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  a  narrow  band  of  schist,  and  the  fourth  or  lowest  group 
is  represented  by  th6  younger  granites.  The  metamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Wind  river  mountains  are  mainly  granites  but  are  associated  with 
schists;  but  the  layers  of  diflferent  mineralogical  constitution  do  not 
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appeal'*  to  remain  constant  in  certain  zones.  Passing  to  the  eastward 
the  granites  disappear  and  are  replaced  by  sdiistose  granites  or  typical 
schists.  The  granites  are  flexed  and  contorted  in  every  jiossible  direc- 
tion and  contain  simple  bands  of  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists,  which 
denote  the  original  planes  of  stratification.  It  is  believed  that  by  a 
carefiil  examination  evidence  will  be  found  bearing  upon  the  former 
condition  of  this  metamori^hic  area.  The  Wind  river  range  is  regarded 
as  a  steep  anticlinal  fold.  The  rocks  constituting  it  are  regarded  as 
representing  siliceous  shales  (schists)  and  are  more  or  less  argilkiceous 
sandstones  (granites).  On  the  easteln  side  of  the  Wind  river  range  is 
found  hard  red  quartzitic  sandstones  directly  overlying  the  youngest 
metamorphic  granites.  It  extends  up  the  gently  sloping  ridges  in  a 
scalloped  line.  In  direct  contact  with  the  granites  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  where  the  granite  ends  and  the  quartzite  begins,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  that'the  quartzites  and  granites  blend  into  each  other.  It 
appears  that  the  lowest  Silurian  strata  were  deposited  before  the  thor- 
ough metamorxdiosis  of  the  entire  mass  took  place^  uidess  the  change 
in  the  sandstone  is  caused  by  a  generation  of  heat  during  the  period  of 
mountain  elevation.  The  Archean  rocks  of  the  Wind  river,  Sweetwater, 
and  adjacent  ranges  are  classified  into  the  Huronian,  Laiu*entian,  and 
Prozoic  systems.  The  first  includes  micaceous,  hornblendic,  and  chlor- 
itic granite,  30,000  feet  thick.  The  Laurentian  includes  metalliferous 
schists  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  mica,  18,000  feet 
thick.  The  Prozoic  includes  massive  structureless  muscovite  granite 
of  indefinite  thickness. 

Pbale,*^*  in  1879,  states  that  the  western  foothills  of  the  Wind  river 
mountains  and  a  few  isolated  buttes  are  composetl  of  muscovite  granite, 
the  most  prominent  of  the  latter  being  Fremont's  bu tte. 

St.  John,*®  in  1883,  describes  the  Archean  rocks  of  the  Wind  river 
range  and  gives  a  number  of  sections  showing  the  unconformable  rela- 
tions of  these  rocks  to  the  overlying  Potsdam  and  higher  sedinu^nta- 
ries.  The  Archean  area  is  composed  of  granitic,  gneissic,  and  various 
schistose  rocks,  including  hornblendic,  micacex)us,  talcose,  and  garnet- 
iferous  varieties. 

LITER ATUKE  OF  TIIK   GROS   VENTRE   AND  WYOMING  RANGES. 

St.  John,^^  in  1879,  states  that  the  Gros  Ventre  range  has  an 
Archean  nucleus,  consisting  chiefly  of  distorted  gneissic  and  schistose 
layers,  aiul  forms  a  sort  of  transverse  bar  or  truss  connecting  the 
Wind  river  and  Teton  ranges.  The  Primordial  quartzite  was  seen 
lying  in  immediate  contact  unconformably  above  the  Aichean  schists, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  rose-colored  finely  laminated  gneissoid 
layer,  which  maybe  the  metamor])hosed  basal  member  of  the  quartzite. 

St.  Joiin,*^  in  1883,  further  (h^scribes  the  Gros  Ventre  range  and 
gives  various  sec^tions  through  it.  The  Primordial  quartzite  rests  di- 
rectly upon  the  Arc^heau  rocks.  In  the  Wyoming,  as  in  the  Gros  Ventre 
range,  the  Archean  is  unconfornjably  below  the  stratified  rocks. 
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LITERATURE  OF  THE  TETON  RANGE. 

Bradley,  *^  in  1873,  describes  the  central  nucleus  of  the  Tet-on 
mountains  as  xjonsisting  of  granites,  gneisses,  and  schists  which  vary 
gre>atly  in  character.  No  rock  succession  was  ascertained.  The  granite 
is  in  thick  solid  beds  and  the  other  rocks  are  inucli  broken  and  tilted 
in  various  ways,  and  are  crossed  in  every  direction  by  innumerable 
large  and  small  veins,  mostly  of  quartz,  but  a  few  of  granite.  There 
is  a  general  strike  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  Trap-like  rocks  are 
interlaminated  with  the  gneiss  and  granite,  which  suggest  that  they 
may  be  dikes,  but  they  are  evidently  conformable  with  the  layers  and 
were  eitlier  contemporaneous  sheets  or  else  subsequent  intrusives. 

St.  John,  ''  in  1879,  describes  Archean  rocks  as  constituting  ^he  nu- 
cleal  ridge  of  the  Teton  mountains.  The  major  portion  of  them  are 
metamorphics  of  a  gneissic  or  schistose  variety.  The  Archean  strata 
of  the  Teton,  Wyoming  and  Gros  Ventre  ranges  are  divided  into 
Huronian  and  Laurentian.  With  the  former  are  placed  the  quartzites, 
micaceous  and  chloritic  slates  forming  heavy  deposits  several  thousand 
feet  in  thickness  and  developed  only  in  the  southwest,  while  with  the 
Laurentian  are  the  gneisses,  various  schistose  rocks,  and  granite.  In 
the  southwest  part  of  the  Teton  district  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  quartz- 
ites  which  are  placed  with  the  Primordial,  but  may  be  Huronian. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  rocks  referred  to  the  Archean  by  i>he  various  authors  can,  with 
considerable  certainty,  be  considered  pre-Cambrian,  as  the  region  is  one 
in  which  no  folding  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  Pal<M)zoic 
time,  and  the  various  members  of  the  Paleozoic  are  found  in  uncon- 
formable contact  with  the  underlying  crystallines  at  i^any  points.  It 
is  not  ne^^essary  to  assume,  as  was  done  by  Bndlich,  that  a  portion  of 
the  metamorphism  of  the  Archean  took  place  subsequent  to  Psileozoic 
time,  for  the  indurated  quartzites  so  often  found  in  direct  contact  with 
the  crystalline  strata  have  probably  been  thus  hardened  by  tlic  now 
well  known  in^ocess  of  cementation.  The  quartzites  which  so  closely 
resemble  the  unaltered  granite  are  doubtless  recomposed  rocks  which 
have  been  cemented  in  the  same  manner. 

Whether  amcmg  the  pre-Oambrian  rocks  in  these  various  ranges  of 
mountains  there  are  any  which  are  now  of  a  distinctly  clastic  character  is 
uncertain.  Those  between  fort  Starobaiigh  and  the  central  Wind  river 
ma-ss  spoken  of  as  metamorphic  slates,  and  thc,^  nwks  described  by  St, 
John  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Teton  district  as  consisting  of 
quartzites,  micaceous  and  chloritic  slates,  may  very  likely  be  of  this 
character,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  latter  do  not  belong  to  the  Cam- 
brian, for  nothing  is  said  of  their  relations  to  the  recognizable  Paleozoics. 

The  separation  of  the  rocks  into  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  or  into 
Prozoic,  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  as  is  dom^  by  Endlich,  is  purely  litho- 
logical.    They  are  all  thoroughly  crystalline,  and  have  been  assumed  by 
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the  vjirious  authors  to  be  met^iinorphic  because  baviug  a  lamiualioii  or 
foliation, and  tlie  more  massive  rocks  are  regarded  a.s  being  older  because 
more  metaniorpliic,  and  also  because  they  are  usually  core  rocks.  As 
has  been  seen  in  the  ease  of  the  Laramie  hills  and  other  regions,  these 
facts  may  be  equally  well  explained  by  regarding  the  rocks  as  all  an- 
cient igneous  rocks,  parts  of  which  have  been  given  a  laminated  struc- 
ture by  d3mamic  action. 

Nowhere  is  anything  said  as  to  any  unconformable  relations  betw^n 
any  parts  of  the  various  series  referred  respectively  to  the  Iluronian, 
Ijaurentian,  or  Prozoic,  as  the  case  may  be.  Consi*ipiently  the  only  sure 
structural  conclusion  reached  is  that  there  is  in  these  mountain  ranges 
a  great  complex  of  granites,  gneisses,  and  schists,  thoroughly  crystal- 
line, and  as  yet  undivided,  which  are  of  preCambriau  age. 

SECTION  lit.     CENTRAL  AND   SOUTHWESTERN  MONTANA,  WITH  ADJA- 
CENT PARTS  OF   WYOMING   AND   IDAHO. 

LITEKATUKE. 

Hayden,'®  in  1861,  describes  along  the  Madison,  one  of  the  forks  of 
the  Missouri,  beds^of  feldspathic  rocks,  and  mica-slates  and  clay-slat<es 
above  the  eruptive  granites  of  the  region. 

Hayden,*^  in  1872,  describes  Archean  rocks  at  many  points  in  south- 
western Montana.  Among  the  localities  mentioned,  the  following  are 
worthy  of  note:  Upon  Black-Xi^'l<*^l  Deer  creek  in  southwest<jrn  Mon- 
tana is  an  immense  thickness  of  alternating  beds  of  quartzites,  ti*ue 
gneiss  and  mica-schist,  the  tirst  i)rcdonunating,  and  inclining  to  the 
west  from  30^  to  45o.  Old  granite  ridges  are  also  found.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  cree^are  gneissic  beds,  which  incline  to  the  northwest  at 
angles  varying  from  30°  to  60o.  On  the  Stinking  water  are  immense 
tliicknesses  of  micaceous  gneiss  underlying  massive  layers  of  quartz- 
ite.  Along  the  Madison  canyon  is  found  granite.  The  rocks  adjacent 
to  Virginia  City  are  clearly  stratified,  wholly  metamorphic,  and  are 
regarded  as  below  the  Paleozoic.  Upon  the  U])i)er  Gallatin  are  gra- 
nitic nuclei,  with  the  unchanged  sedimentary  beds  upon  the  sides  and 
summits  inclining  at  various  angles.  In  the  first  canyon  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone is  true  gneissoid  granite  and  micaceous  gneiss  of  diflferent 
shades  of  color,  giving  its  sides  a  peculiarly  stratified  appearance.  At 
Cinnabar  mountain  is  a  i)lainly  metamorphic  reddish  feldspathic  quaitz- 
ite,  upon  which  rests  unconformably  the  Carboniferous  limestone. 
Hell-Roaring  mountain  consists  of  stratified  gneiss  and  massive  red  or 
gray  feldspathic  granite.  At  Horse  plain  valley  are  quartzites  and 
micaceous  schists,  which  rise  beneath  the  limestones  and  quartzites  of 
Carboniferous  age. 

Peale,**  in  1872,  gives  many  details  with  leference  to  the  lithological 
and  mineralogical  character  of  the  rocks,  the  locations  of  which  are 
given  by  Hayden. 
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IlAYDEN,"  ill  187'^  ^ives  many  a<lditi«nal  fact«  wifli  roference  to  the 
occurrence  of  Airljoan  rocks  in  southwestern  Montana  and  a<ljacent 
regions.  The  mountain  range  east  of  the  Yelh»wstone,  supposed  to  be 
mostly  of  igneous  origin,  has  the  characteristic  granitic  nucleus  com- 
mon to  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  region.  In  ascending  the  lower 
canyon  of  the  Yellowstone  the  first  ridge  is  composed  mostly  of  meta- 
morphic  quartzite,  the  second  of  mica-schists  and  granitoid  gneiss.  The 
ribboning  and  banding  of  the  gneiss  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  perfec- 
tion and  regularity.  Granitic  ro(*ks  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone range  and  make  up  a  rugged  granite  range  east  of  Clarks 
fork.  At  Henrys  lake  and  Tahgee  pass  the  quartzites  and  gneissic 
rocks  appear  beneath  the  limestones.  The  lower  portion  of  the  un- 
changed rocks  are  pebbly  arenaceous  sandstones  and  limestones  con- 
taining pebbles  which  are  nmch  worn  and  are  either  quartz  or  micaceous 
gneiss,  showing  that  the  sediments  were  derived  directly  fifom  the 
nietamorphic  rocks.  The  lowest  strata  of  ufichanged  rocks  are  here 
regarded  as  Silurian,  and  probably  Potsdam,  although  no  organic 
remains  were  found.  The  Carboniterous  limestones  higher  up  are  filled 
with  characteristic  fossils.  In  the  Middle  canyon  of  the  Madison  the 
stratified  rocks  are  also  belieVed  to  belong  to  the  Potsdam  epoch, 
although  no  fossils  were  found  lower-  than  the  Carboniferous,  and  here 
the  uncontbrmable  relations  of  the  limestones  to  the  metamorphic  rocks 
are  clearly  shown.  On  both  sides  of  the  Madison  there  is,  in  restricted 
localities,  an  enormous  development  of  very  hard  gray  quavtzitic  sand- 
stone, apparently  partially  metamorphosed,  which  evidently  Ibrms  the 
underlying  rocks  of  the  sedimentary  strata  resting  on  the  strictly  meta- 
morphic gneiss.  No  organi(5  life  has  been  f<mnd,  yet  it  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  oldest  Silurian.  Along  the  valley  of  the  Madison,  be- 
low the  mouth  of  Cherry  creek,  for  several  miles  there  are  successions 
of  gneissic  beds  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  which  show  great  vari- 
ety of  composition  and  fiexures  in  the  bedding.  In  this  gneiss  are 
layers  of  black  hornblende  gneiss  4  to  6  feet  thick,  which  appear  as 
thcmgh  they  were  intrusions  of  tiap.  Near  Helena  the  sedimentary 
beds  overlying  the  granite  are  tilted  from  20^  to  45^  past  a  vertical. 
The  work  of  reducing  the  metamorphic  strata  which  underlie  the  entire 
country  to  a  system  and  connecting  them  over  extended  areas  has  not 
been  attempted,  and  it  seems  to  the  author  an  almost  hopeless  as  well 
as  a  fruitless  task. 

Peale,^  in  1873,  describes  at  many  localities  crystalline  rocks  in 
southwestern  Montana  and  adjacent  regions.  Gneissic  and  granitic 
rocks  are  mentioned  in  the  Cinnabar  mountains,  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Third  canyon  of  the  Yellowstone,  at  Elk  creek,  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  forks  of  the  Yellowstone,  at  West  Gallatin  canyon,  Bozeman 
creek,  and  other  localities.  Upon  one  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Madison 
are  found  quartz-schists  and  chlorite-schists,  below  which  in  apparent 
conformity  are  layers  of  limestone.    Still  below  these  are  Carboniferous 
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limestones.  The  whole  is  believed  to  be  an  overturn.  Between  llerl 
Roek  lake  and  Henry  lake  is  an  exposure  of  quartz  schist  dipping  to 
the  southwest  at  an  angle  of  200,  estimated  l^y  \yQ  2,000  feet  in  thiek- 
ness,  which  is  believed  to  rest  directly  upon  the  granit(\  On  Cheiry 
creek  the  gneissie  rocks  are  succeeded  by  beds  of  massive  (piartzite, 
fthale,  limestones,  etc.,  resting  unconformably  upon  them,  the  latter 
being  probably  Lower  Silurian. 

IIayden,23  in  1876,  describes  some  geological  sections  about  the 
heiidwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers.  There  is  an  anti- 
clinal axis  between  the  Madison  and  Jefferson  whi6h  has  a  granitic 
nucleus,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gallatin  the  Silurian  rocks  rest 
upon  granitic  hills.  • 

Holmes,-^*  in  1883,  describes  the  Silurian  strata  as  resting  upon  the 
metamorphic  rocks  at  Cinnabar  mountains.  The  butte  at  Bear  gulch 
is  compose<l  of  vertical  shales,  and  these  are  underlain  by  metamorphic 
quartzites.  Between  the  butte  and  Junction  valley  are  hard  meta- 
morphic quartzites  and  quartzitic  schists  which  not  imi>robably 
consist  chiefly  of  altered  and  distorted  Paleozoic  dv  Mesozoie  strata, 
but  there  is  but  slight  resemblance  to  these  formations.  The  ridge 
near  the  canyon  of  Bear  creek  is  coiyposcnl  of  schists  that  have  a 
deeide^d  quartzitic  character.  The  East  Gallatin  range  is  largely  of 
granite.  At  different  places  the  Archean  granites  are  unconformably 
overlain  by  the  Silurian. 

Davis,'^*  in  1886,  describes  Archean  rocks  as  occurring  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Neihart,  about  the  headwaters  of  Belt  creek  in  the  Little 
Belt  mountains.  They  are  dark  reddish  and  gray  gneisses  Avith  the 
jpolia  generally  at  steep  angles,  cut  by  granitic  erux)tions  that  were  not 
found  to  extend  into  the  overlying  bedded  rocks.  The  Pal(H)zoic  series 
begins  with  a  vast  series  oi*  Lower  Cambrian  barren  slates,  at  least  10,000 
or  15,000  feet  thick  at  many  places.  The  slates  are  cappe<l  by  hard  sand- 
stone or  quartzite,  100  or  150  feet  thick,  persistent  thnmghout  the  area 
examined,  which  is  overlain  by  an  equally  persistent  trilobitic  lime- 
stone 100  to  300  feet  thick  clearly  of  Potsdam  date.  With  tiie  upper 
members  of  these  slates  are  found  diabasic  eruptions.  These  lower 
Cambrian  slates  are  found  in  the  main  range  at  Cadottes  pass,  in  the 
Big  Belt  mountains,  and  in  the  Little  Belt  range.  In  the  sections  the 
Archean  rocks  at  Little  belt  are  represented  as  resting  unconfornmbly 
below  the  Lower  Cambrian  slates,  while  on  the  Bridger  range  they  are 
placed  in  conformity  with  the  slates. 

Peale,^  since  1884,  has  been  working  on  the  "Three  Forks  Sheet" 
of  Montana  (the  square  degree  included  between  111°  and  112o  of  lon- 
gitude and  450  and  46^  of  latitude).  In  the  northern  part,  in  the 
Bridger  range,  of  this  area  is  found  Archean  gneisses. 

Other  Archean  areas  are  the  one  extending  north  of  Virginia  city 
sonu*  28  miles,  in  which  a  body  of  eruptive  granite  occurs,  and  the  one 
bordering  the  canyon  of  the  Madison.    The  gneiss  of  the  Madison  can- 
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yoi)  extends  aeross  to  the  Gallatin  canyon,  a  distance  of  24  miles.  This 
latttii'  belt  is  about  12  miles  in  width.  There  are  also  two  smaller 
l^jneissic  areas  bordering  the  southern  edge  of  the  Gallatin  valley.    The 

'  beds  of  Lower  Cambrian  age  at  a  number  of  localities  in  the  range  include 
angular  fragments  and  nuisses  of  gray  and  red  gneiss,  evidently  derived 
from  thefte  Archean  beds. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Three  forks  and  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Bridgcr  range,  lying  between  the  basal  quartzite  of  Lower  Cambrian 
age  and  the  Archean  gneisses  referred  to  above,  is  another  series  of  b(Hls 
that  are  considered  ine  Cambrian.  This  group,  referred  to  the  Algon- 
kian,  has  a  thickness  of  5,000  or  (>,000  feet  in  the  Bridger  range  and  is 
correlated  with  the  Lower  Cambrian  barren  slates  of  much  greater 
thickness  found  by  Davis  farther  to  the  north.  The  beds  are  made  up 
of  alternations  of  <!oarse  micaceous  sandstones  and  fine  conglomerates 
with  beds  of  hard  argillaceous  slates,  and  bands  of  very  hard  thin- 
luMlded  dark  blue  limestones.  These  are  the  beds  seen  by  Hayden  in 
1801  which  were  mistaken  for  eruptives,  and  which  were  desciibed  by 
Pcale  in  1873.  Where  the  lowest  exposures  were  noted,  pe])bles  and 
angular  masses  of  the  Archean  gneisses  are  numerous  in  these  sand- 
stones, indicating  that  Archean  land  masses  existed  not  far  to  the  soutli- 
ward.  In  fact  the  ancient  shore  line  crossed  the  area  from  12  t^)  15 
miles  south  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  Three  forks  sheet.  As  to  age, 
this  series  is  probably  pre-Canibrian  as  it  lies  below  beds  containing 
Lower  CamlM'ian  fossils,  being  non fossil iferous  themselves  so  far  as 
examined.  So  ftir  as  observed  no  evident  unconformitv  exists  betwcHiu 
the  series  and  the  overlying  Cambrian  beds,  but  there  is  certainly  an 
unconformity  by  subsidence,  for  {ifter  the  series  was  deposited  there 
was  an  cn'ographic  movement  by  which  the  Archean  area  of  nearly  the 
entire  district  of  the  sheet  south  of  the  Three  forks  was  submerged  just 
iniov  to  the  beginning  of  the  Cambrian,  as  is  Shown  by  the  great  south- 
ward extent  of  the  lower  or  basal  quartzite  over  this  area  which  was 
not  before  submerged  and  which  therefore  shows  no  rocks  of  this  Algon- 
kian  series.  Whether  the  movement  occnrred  imnuMliately  after  the  lay- 
ing down  of  the  Algonkian  beds  just  described  or  after  an  interval  can 
not  be  decided  with  the  meager  data  now  at  hand. 

South  of  the  old  shore  line  the  Algonkian  gnmp  is  absent,  the  lower 
quartzite  of  the  umloubted  Cambrian  everywhere  lying  unc^>n forma bly 
upon  the  Archean  gneisses,  with  the  exception  of  two  localities,  where 
it  rests  upon  a  series  of  beds  considered  to  be  a  lowi^r  division  of  the 

-Algonkian.  The  main  area  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Madison  river, 
about  20  miles  siuith  of  Meadow  creek,  and  is  about  8  miles  in  IcMigth 
by  alxmt  4  in  width.  A  limited  area  of  these  beds  occur  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Madison  valley  at  the  west  (»dge  of  the  Madison  range  be- 
twe<Mi  Bear  and  Indian  creeks.  The  series  consists  of  crystalline  lime- 
st(mes,  mica-sehists,  (piartzites,  and  gneisses,  very  highly  inclined  and 
conformable  so  far  as  seen  with  the  stratification  or  bedding  of  the 
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g:neis8es.  Without  more  detailed  examination  and  search  for  obscure 
folds  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  total  thickness,  but  it  is  certainly 
very  great. 

SUMMARY  OF   RE.SULT8. 

It  is  evident  from  the  literature,  as  well  as  from  Hayden's  ©wu  stat-c- 
ment,  that  no  systematic  work  has  been  do^e  among  the  pre-Cambrian 
rocks,  with  the  exception  of  that  by  Peale  on  the  Three  forks  sheet. 
The  information  at  hand  makes  it  clear  that  this  region  will  yield  re- 
sults of  extreme  int/Crest  when  considerable  areas  are  maiiped.  In  the 
region  are  great  areas  of  intricately  mingled  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks 
which  certainly  belong  to  the  Archean.  Associated  with  this  class  of 
rocks  are  immense  thicknesses  of  regularly  bedded  gneisses,  mica- 
schists,  chlorite-schists,  quartz-schists,  quartzites,  and  limestones. 
Whether  the  regular  lamination  of  the  gneiss  is  due  to  sedimentaiiou 
or  to  other  forces  is  uncertain,  but  the  great  belts  of  interstratified 
crystalline  limestone,  quartz-schists,  and  quartzites  are  evidence  that 
here  is  a  series  of  clastic  origin,  although  at  the  present  time  it  ban 
be(5ome  thoroughly  crystalline.  The  relations  of  this  series  to  the 
granites  and  gneisses  doubtfully  referred  to  the  Archean  have  not  been 
worked  out. 

There  is  also  in  this  region,  as  shown  by  the  work  of  Davis  and 
Peale,  a  great  series  of  unaltered  strata  which  are  probably  Algonkian. 
This  series  is  a  downward  succession  of  barren  slates  below  the  fossil- 
iferous  Cambrian,  and  if  Algonkian,  is  the  uppermost  division  and 
equivalent  to  the  upper  Algonkian  of  the  AVasat<.'h.  Peale's  results 
indicate?  that  while  there  is  no  actual  unconformity,  there  is  a  change 
of  physical  conditions,  a  subsidence,  and  perhaps  a  real  time  break  be- 
tween the  Cambrian  and  Algonkian.  Nowhere  yet  have  the  unaltered 
barren  slates  and  the  more  crystalline  seriesof  clastic  origin  been  found 
in  contact.  Between  the  slates  and  the  Archean  gneisses  is  a  great  un- 
cx)nformity,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  when  the  unaltered  series  is  car- 
ried over  to  the  vertical  limestones,  quartzites,  and  quartz-schists,  that 
it  will  be  found  to  rest  upon  them  unconformably.  There  is,  then,  in 
this  region  probably  two  series  of  Algonkian  rocks,  one  almost  com- 
pletely unaltered,  the  other  thoroughly  crystalline,  and  both  of  great 
thickness. 

SECTION  IV.      UTAH  AND   SOUTHEASTERN  NEVADA. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  UINTA  MOUNTAINS. 

Mabsh,^  in  1871,  states  that  in  the  Uinta  mountains  is  an  extensive 
series  consisting  of  reddish  sandstones  and  quartzit<^.s,  sometimes  meta- 
morphosed and  apparently  without  fossils.  The  series  is  referred  jn-o- 
visionally  to  the  Silurian  on  the  ground  that  resting  conformably  upon 
them  are  limestones  bearing  Carbon iCerous  fossils. 
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Haydbn,*  in  1872,  states  that  in  the  Uintas,  from  the  red  beds  of  the 
Trlassic  to  the  oldest  quartzites  no  unconformity  was  detected.  The 
whole  series  has  a  thickness  of  10,000  feet  or  more;  of  this  the  lower 
8,000  consists  of  sandstones  and  quartzites.  Although  no  fossils  were 
found,  the  upper  part  of  these  8,000  feet  is  believed  to  be  Silurian  and 
to  pass  down  without  a  break  to  the  rocks  of  the  Huronianage.  Tlie 
quartzites  are  like  the  Sioux  falls,  Dakota,  quartzites  which  are  associ- 
ated with  the  pipestone  referred  by  Hall  to  the  Huronian.  In  the 
Uinta  series  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  gradual  transition  from 
unchanged  to  metamorphic  rocks. 
I  Passing  upward  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  but  downward  in  a 

j  geological  sense,  we  find  a  series  of  purplish  sandstones  and  slatiis, 

j  conformable  with  the  limestones  and  api)arently  unchanged,  which 

gradually  pass  into  thick  beds  of  gray  and  purple  quartzite,  which  are 
exceedingly  brittle  and  plainly  metamorphosed  by  heat.  The  later 
formations  once  passed  over  the  old^r  ones  in  the  Uintas,  and  therefore 
there  has  been  in  this  region  tremendous  erosive  forces.  On  Red  creek, 
the  only  place  where  such  a  rock  is  found,  is  the  largest  display  of  white 
quartz  that  the  author  has  seen  in  the  West.  This  is  associated  with 
outbursts  of  old  trap  and  some  beds  of  true  gneiss  j^nd  mica  schist. 
The  igneous  matter  has  protruded  itself  in  every  opening  or  Assure  in 
every  possible  direction,  sometimes  between  the  strata  and  sometimes 
across  them,  in  thin  layers  or  in  huge  branching  masses,  it  is  believed 
that  this  igneous  material  was  protruded  among  the  quartz  beds  prior 
to  their  upheaval.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  development  of  quartz 
with  gneiss,  which  rises  abruptly  above  the  quartzite,  occupying  a  belt 
5  to  9  miles  in  width  and  ending  as  abruptly  as  it  commences.  The 
upper  quartzites  and  white  quartz  beds  seem  to  conform.  It  is  remarked 
that  the  geology  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Uinta  range  is  very  cojn- 
plicated  and  interesting,  but  to  have  solved  the  problem  to  entire  sat 
isfaction  would  have  required  a  week  or  two. 

Powell,^  in  1874,  describes  in  the  Uinta  mountains  crystalline 
schists  ui>on  which  rest  unconformable  Carboniferous  rocks. 

Powell,*^  in  1876,  describes  tlie  Uinta  sandstones,  shales,  and  quartz- 
ites 12,500  feet  thick,  as  resting  unconformably  below  the  Lodon^ 
group.    Again,  unconformably  below  the  Uinta  sandstone  is  the  Krd 
creek  quartzite  associated  with  hornblendic  and  micaceous  schists, 
j  10,000  feet  thick.    It  is  evident  that  the  metamorphism  of  the  Red  * 

creek  quartzite  is  anterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Uinta  group,  for  the 
beds  of  tlic  latter,  especially  near  the  junction,  are  chiefly  made  up  of 
fragments  of  the  former;  hence  the  unconformity  is  very  great,  and  the 
quartzite  was  a  lofty  headland  in  the  old  Uinta  sea — ^perhaps  20,000  feet 
high — when  the  lowest  member  of  the  Uinta  sandstone  wjis  formed. 
The  period  of  erosion  separating  the  Uinta  sandstones  from  the  ( 'ar- 
boniienms  beds  was  sufficient  to  carry  away  at  least  3,000  feet  of  the 
tbrmer,  and  how  much  more  can  not  be  said.    This  unconformity  is 
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seen  at  Whirlpool  canyon  and  the  canyon  of  Lodore,  the  difference 
of  dij)  between  the  two  ^^oiips  being  from  i^  to  ()0,  and  tlie  members 
of  the  Lodore  p;roup  steadily  overlapping  the  upper  menibers  of  the 
Uinta  and  cutting  off  more  than  2,000  feet  of  the  latter.  -  At  the  canyon 
of  Lodore  the  Uinta  sandstone  also  i>rotrudes  into  the  Lodore  shales. 
On  the  northeast  side  of  O-wi-yu-kuts  plateau  the  Uinta  sandstones 
are  seen  to  disappear,  having  been  cut  off  by  erosion  before  the  depo- 
sition of  the  limestone,  and  there  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  more  of  the 
Uinta  sandstone  at  one  end  of  the  ridge  than  at  the  other.  The  un- 
conformity can  also  be  seen  in  the  canyon  of  Junction  numntain,  and 
has  been  observed  on  the  south  side  of  the  Uinta  mountains  in  a  can- 
yon <*ut  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Uinta  river.  It  is  snggested  that  the 
Uinta  sandstones  nuiy  be  considered  as  Devonian,  an  oj)inion  which 
would  be  yielded  upon  the  slightest  ijaleontological  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

The  Bed  creek  quartzite  is  believed  to  be  Eozoic.  This  Eozoic  is 
in  large  part  a  pure  white  quartz,  but  is  intimately  associated  with 
irregular  aggregations  of  hornblendic  and  micaceous  schists.  These 
schists  were,  perhaps,  argillaceous  strata  between  the  thicker  strata  of 
pure  siliceous  sandstone.  The  whole  group  has  been  greatly  metamor- 
l)hosed  so  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  original  granular  or  sedimentary, 
structure  so  far  as  is  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  Besides  the  re(*rys- 
tallization,  they  have  been  profoundly  plicated  or  impli<*ated^  so  that  it 
is  only  in  a  general  way  that  any  origiimT stratification  can  be  observed. 

Tlie  great  mass  of  the  Uinta  range  is  of  the  Uinta  sandstone.  In- 
tercalated with  these  are  shales,  argillaceous  material,  and  semicrys- 
talline  quartzite;  the  whole  group  is  exceedingly  ferruginous  and  con- 
tains seams  of  day  ironstone.  While  weeks  and  months  Mere  spent 
in  the  search,  no  fossils  were  tbund  in  the  Uinta  group.  Tlie  Uinta 
mountains  as  a  whole  have  been  produced  by  the  degradation  of  a 
great  uidieaved  block,  having  its  axis  in  a  general  east  and  west  direc- 
tion. The  upheaval  is  partly  a  flexed,  partly  a  faulted  one,  the  major 
part  of  the  faulting  and  the  steeper  inclinations  being  on  the  north 
side. 

KM3IONS  (S.  F.),''iii  1877,  describes  the  Uinta  mountains  as  a  remnrk- 
ably  simple  and  regular  uplift  of  an  immense  thickness  of  cojiformablc 
stiata,  the  regularity  being  disturbed  only  about  a  small  area  of  Arch- 
ean  ro(»ks  at  the  eastern  end.  These  old  rocks,  occurring  ahmg  Ked 
creek  and  covering  a  comparatively  small  area,  are  quartzites,  white 
mica-schists,  and  hornblende-schists,  with  a  local  develoimient  of  imrag- 
onite  beds,  and  they  corresi)ond  most  nearly  to  those  classed  as 
Huronian  in  the  llocky  mountains.  The  beds  are  steeply  inclined  and 
have  suffered  iiitiMise  compression  and  distortion.  Tlu*  general  section 
is  that  of  a  double  antidiiu^ 

On  these  older  rocks  are  seen  the  conformably  gently  dipi)ing  Weber 
quartzites,  and  the  succeeding  beds  were  then  deposited  around  the 
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shores  of  an  Archean  island.  Above  the  Arehean  is  a  thickness  of 
10,000  or  12,000  feet  of  unconformable  beds,  part  of  which  consists  very 
largely  of  quartzite  and  is  regarded  as  before  the  Carboniferous,  while 
the  upi>er  part  is  placed  in  the  Upper  Coal  Measures  and  Permo-Car- 
boniferous.  The  Upper  Coal  Measures  are  limestones  and  sandstones 
and  bear  fossils;  but  in  the  great  thickness  of  lower  beds  referred  to 
the  Weber  no  fossils  are  found. 

KiNa,"^  in  1878,  describes  the  Archean  rocks  of  the  Uinta  range  as  a 
group  of  pure  white  quartzites,  hornblende  schists,  hydromica-  (parag- 
onite)  schist,  richly  charged  with  garnet,  staurolite,  and  minute  crys- 
tals of  cyanite.    They  are  referred  to  the  Huronian. 

The  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Uintas  rest  unc^jnformably  upon  the 
Archean.  They  comprise  an  immense  body  of  quartzites  and  indu- 
rated sandstones  intercalated  with  shales,  12,000  feet  in  thickness,  re- 
ferred— not,  however,  without  some  questioning — to  the  Weber  quartz- 
ite or  Middle  Coal-measures.  Directly  overlying  these  is  a  series  of 
sandstones  and  limestones  having  a  thickness  of  2,000  or  2,500  feet  in 
which  Coal-measure  fossils  are  obtained. 

Pbale,**  in  1879,  describes  in  the  Green  river  district,  at  Station  77, 
a  Cambrian  section  consisting  largely  of  quartzite  and  amounting  to 
7,000  feet.  At  Station  130  is  another  red  quartzite  whicli  has  a  lime- 
stone below  it,  and  below  them  a  series  of  green  chloritic  rocks  unlike 
those  of  any  other  section  in  the  district.  The  author  inclines  to  place 
these  below  the  Cambrian  quartzites  and  considers  them  of  probably 
Huronian  age.  None  of  these  sections  expose  the  underlying  crystal- 
line schists. 

Van  Hise,^  in  1889,  examined  the  Archean  core  of  the  Uintas.  The 
so  i'alled  white  quartzite  is  found  to  be  largely  composed  of  white  feld- 
spar. Itis  thoroughly  crystiiUine  and  its  llthological  affinities  are  rather 
with  the  granites  than  the  quartzites.  The  black  bands  contained  in 
it,  supposed  by  some  to  represent  original  layers  of  a  different  consti- 
tution, and  by  others  to  represent  dikes,  were  found  to  be  much  altered 
eruptives.  The  unconformable  contact  between  the  Uinta  series  and 
the  Archean  was  seen  at  many  points. 

UTERATURK  OF  THE  WASATCH  MOUNTAINS. 

Hayden,**  in  1872,  describes  in  the  Wasatch  mountains  and  on  the 
canyon  of  the  Weber  a  nucleus  of  granite.  In  Box  Elder  canyon  are 
gneisses,  quartzites,  and  slates.  In  the  Port  Keuf  canyon  there  are 
exposed  at  least  10,000  feet  of  quartzite,  the  age  of  which  is  obscure, 
the  only  thing  indicating  its  position  being  that  Carboniferous  fossils 
are  found  in  the  upper  horizon. 

SiLLiMAN,^  in  1872,  regards  the  granite  of  Big  and  Little  Cotton- 
wood canyons  as  probably  metamorphic  from  conglomerates,  because 
of  the  conspicuous  patches  of  dark  colored  material  which  they  have 
in  a  light  gray  matrix,  and  because  with  a  glass  there  can  be  detected 
a  sort  of  pebble-like  roundness  in  the  quartz  of  the  granite. 
Bull.  86 19 
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Haydbn,**  in  1873,  describes  syenite  in  the  Little  Cottonwood  canyon 
of  the  Wasatch  at  the  base  of  the  series,  upon  which  rest  feldspathic 
gneissic  strata,  and  nnconformably  uxK)n  these  the  lower  quartzites. 
The  Wasatch  is  probably  a  complete  anticlinal  fold. 

Peale,^  in  1873,  states  that  the  base  of  the  mountains  near  Ogden 
is  for  the  most  part  a  red  syenite  which  passes  into  granite  and  gneiss, 
and  contains  in  places  veins  of  hornblende,  quartz,  and  specular  iron. 
The  granites  of  Cottonwood  creek  are  conspicuously  bedded,  the  dip 
being  about  60°  or  70^  to  the  east,  and  they  contain  rounded  pebble-like 
masses  of  a  dark  color  inclosed  within  the  gray  matrix.  These  gran- 
ites are  cut  by  veins  of  feldspar.  The  pebble-like  masses  suggest  that 
the  formation  is  metamorphic. 

Bradley,*^  in  1873,  regards  the  core  of  the  Wasatch  as  metamorphic. 
The  occurrence  ot  angular  and  rounded  patches  of  dark  material  in  the 
granite  of  the  Xittle  Cottonwood  canyon  is  taken  as  evidence  that 
these  were  pebbles  of  a  conglomerate  before  its  metamorphism.  The 
rocks  are  chiefly  hornblendic  gneiss  and  syenite,  with  quartz  veins. 

Ho WBJLL  3*,  in  1876,  states  that  in  Bock  canyon,  near  Provo,  pebbly 
chlorite-schist  is  nnconformably  below  hard  quartzite. 

Emhons,  (3.  F.)^,  in  1877,  describes  the  Wasatch  range  as  a  sharp 
north  and  south  anticlinal  fold  over  preexisting  ridges  of  granite  and 
unconformable  Archean  beds,  the  axis  being  bent  and  contorted  by 
longitudinal  compression  so  that  at  times  it  assumes  a  direction  approx- 
imately east  and  west.  In  connectioA  with  the  folding  is  a  widely- 
spread  system  of  faulting  and  dislocation,  in  a  direction  generally  par- 
allel to  the  main  line  of  elevation,  which  has  cut  off  and  thrown  down 
the  western  members  of  the  longitudinal  folds  and  the  western  ends  of 
the  transverse  folds,  and  they  are  now  buried  beneath  the  valley  plains. 
In  the  northern  region  is  a  second  broad  anticlinal  fold  to  the  east  of 
the  main  line  of  elevation.  This  mountain  range  occupies  the  line  of 
former  Archean  uplift,  around  which  were  deposited  a  thickness  of 
30,000  or  40,000  feet  of  practically  conformable  beds  extending  upward 
from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Jurassic.  At  the  base  of  the  Paleozoic  is  the 
Cambrian  formation,  which  has  a  small  thickness  of  calcareous  slates 
bearing  Primordial  fossils  and  a  great  thickness  of  white  quartzite,  in- 
cluding a  few  micaceous  beds  and  argillites,  the  whole  being  12,000 
feet.  The  granite  mass  constituting  the  center  of  the  Wasatch  was 
not  protruded  through  the  sedimentary  rocks,  but  the  latter  were  de- 
posited around  them,  and  their  present  conditions  are  due  to  subsequent 
elevation,  flexure,  dislocation,  and  erosion. 

In  the  Cottonwood  canyons  is  a  large  mass  of  granite  which  shows 
a  conoidal  structure,  and,  while  massive,  has  distinct  planes  of  cleavage 
which  dip  50°  to  the  westward.  It  is  a  white,  rather  coarse  grained 
granite,  dotted  here  and  there  with  round  black  spots  where  there  has 
been  a  concentration  of  the  dark  green  hornblende,  which  is  a  promi- 
nent constituent  of  the  mass.    On  the  western  flanks  of  the  Cottoi^* 
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wood  granites  are  some  remnants  of  Arcliean  quartzites  and  schists, 
wMch  have  a  general  strike  northeast,  and  dip  from  45°  to  60^  to  the 
westward.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Cottonwood  canyon  they  con- 
sist of  a  body  of  quartzites  about  1,000  feet  in  thickness.  These  quartz- 
ites are  difierent  from  the  Cambrian  quartzites  of  the  Big  Cottonwood 
canyon;  they  contain  mica  in  varying 'quantity,  and  where  this  is 
abundant  approach  a  true  mica-schist.  Toward  the  mouth  of  the  can- 
yon the  mica  is  replaced  by  hornblende.  Between  the  Cottonwood 
canyons  is  about  2,000  feet  of  Archean  slates,  quartzites,  hornblende- 
schists,  and  mica-schists.  The  Cambrian  slates  above  the  granites  oi 
the  Cottonwood  stand  at  an  angle  of  45^  dipping  to  the  northeast.  It 
is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  granite  should  be  considered  as  a  part  o) 
the  main  granite  body,  which  it  does  not  resemble  very  closely,  or  with 
the  later  outbursts  of  granite-porphyries  and  diorites  which  intersect 
the  sedimentary  beds  of  this  region.  These  dikes  are  very  frequent, 
specially  around  the  Clayton  peak  mass,  and  in  the  region  where  the 
mineralization  of  the  beds  has  been  most  developed.  One  of  these  in 
the  Wasatch  limestones  is  a  dike  20  feet  wide  of  syenitic  granite- 
porphyry.  The  Paleozoic  beds  of  the  Cottonwood  canyons,  which  fold 
around  and  partly  cover  the  granite  bodies,  have  been  subjected  to  in- 
tense compression  and  local  metamorphism,  and  cut  by  intensive  dikes 
and  mineral  veins. 

The  Farmington  Archean  body  is  composed  of  a  conformable  series 
of  gneisses,  mica-gneisses,  and  quartzites,  12,000  or  15,000  feet  thick, 
which  dip  westerly  at  about  16^  or  20°.  The  lowest  part  of  the  series 
is  coarse  and  structureless,  but  it  grades  up  into  an  evenly  bedded 
rock. 

Hague,®  in  1877,  describes  the  northern  Wasatch  region  and  the 
region  north  of  Salt  lake.  The  geological  structure  of  the  Front  range 
remains  of  the  same  type  as  to  the  southward,  but  the  Archean  rocks 
are  less  abundant.  In  the  lower  canyon  of  the  Weber  river  are  rocks 
like  the  Farmington  Archean  body,  which  have,  however,  a  westerly 
dip  of  40°.  The  Cambrian  quartzite  of  Ogden  peak  lies  unconformably 
on  the  edge  of  the  Archean  beds.  In  the  Ogden  canyon  the  quartzite 
is  occasionally  conglomeratic,  containing  pebbles  of  quartzite  and  jas- 
per. These  pebbles  are  sometimes  flattened  and  elongated  in  almond- 
shaped  bodies,  and  are  frequently  distorted  and  banded  into  curious 
forms.  Sometimes  two  or  more  pebbles  are  pressed  together  so  as  to 
form  apparently  one  mass.  The  flattened  pebbles  appear  with  their 
longer  axes  in  parallel  planes. 

Kino,'  in  1878,  states  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  Wasatch  is  a  fault 
which  has  thrown  the  layers  downward  from  3,000  to  40,000  feet.  The 
Archean  rocks  occupy  the  core  of  the  range.  Above  these  is  uncon- 
formably exposed  in  the  Cottonwood  canyons  a  conformable  series  of 
Paleozoic  strata  30,000  feet  thick.  The  nucleus  of  the  Archean  rocks 
in  the  Cottonwood  area  is  a  mass  of  granite  and  granite-gneiss.    This 
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rock  at  Clayton^s  peak  iK)ssesses  the  physical  habit  of  a  truly  eruptive 
granite  and  has  been  the  center  of  local  metamorphism,  but  the  eivi- 
dence  points  to  the  belief  that  it  is  of  Archean  age.  In  the  Cotton- 
wood canyon  there  is  no  sharp  division  between  the  structureless  gran- 
ite and  the  bedded  gneissoid  form.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Clayton's 
peak  are  bodies  of  granite-porphyry  which  are  probably  a  dependent 
of  the  granite.  West  of  the  granite  body  of  Little  Cottonwood  canyon 
is  a  belt  of  Archean  schists  and  quartzites  having  a  thickness  of  2,000 
or  3,000  feet  and  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  the  northeast.  In  the  Lit- 
tle Cottonwood  canyon  the  quartzites  are  in  junction  with  the  granite, 
while  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Cottonwood  canyon,  in  direct  contact  with 
the  granite  is  mica-schist.  Between  the  Archean  granite  and  the  crys- 
talline schists  there  are  no  transitions  such  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  granite  is  a  more  higlily  raetamorphic  form  of  the  schist.  The  con- 
tact is  clearly  defined,  the  rocks  mineralogically  dissimilar,  and  the 
granite  is  either  an  intrusive  mass,  or  else  an  original  boss  over  which 
the  Archean  sedimentary  materials  were  deposited.  The  absence  of 
granite  dikes  in  the  schists  strengthens  the  belief  that  the  granite  is 
older.  The  Cambrian  rocks  are  in  such  a  position  as  to  indicate  that 
the  granites  and  schists  alike  antedate  them,  although  in  some  in- 
stances intrusive  dikes  do  cut  the  raarbleized  limestone,  but  they  are 
middle-age  pori^hyries,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Archean  crystal- 
line rocks. 

In  the  next  Archean  mass  to  the  north — ^the  Farmington  area — ^in 
Sawmill  canyon,  there  seems  to  be  two  distinct  series.  The  later  series 
consists  of  conformable  beds  of  gneiss,  quartzite,  and  hornblende- 
schist,  which  dip  west  at  angles  from  16°  to  40^  ,  and  rest  uncx)nform- 
ably  upon  an  intensely  metamorphosed  material  composed  of  quartz, 
orthoclase,  and  muscovite.  In  reference  to  the  Farmington  gneisses  it 
is  said:  A  mica-schist  passing  intiO  a  hornblende-schist,  or  a  horn- 
blende-schist into  a  granite,  or  a  gneiss  rock  into  an  argillite,  along 
the  line  of  their  longitudinal  extensions,  are  phenomena  which  fail  to 
appear  on  the  fortieth  parallel.  The  small  granitoid  body  in  Sawmill 
canyon  is  referred  to  the  Laurentiau,  while  the  second  series  of  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  comprising  the  gneisses  and  schists,  12,000  or  14,000 
feet  thick,  are  referred  to  the  Huronian,  as  are  also  the  argillites  of 
Salt  lake  islands. 

The  Paleozoic  series  of  the  Wasatch,  although  30,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, show  in  their  lowest  i)ortions  only  a  very  slight  tendency  to  become 
crystalline  schists.  The  pre-Cambrian  topography  of  the  northern  part 
of  the  Wasatch  was  that  of  dome-like  peaks  with  gently  inclined 
sides.  The  Cottonwood  canyons,  however,  presented  an  almost  pre- 
cipitous face  of  30,000  feet  to  the  westward.  The  height  of  the  range 
was  then,  therefore,  from  17,000-f  feet  to  30,000-t-  feet. 

Passing  upward  from  the  Archean,  at  the  base  of  the  Paleozoic 
slates  are  Lower  Cambrian  slates  and  dark  argillites  and  intercalated 
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a^iliceous  schists  800  feet  thick;  above  this  Cambrian  quartzite,  au  im- 
mense series  of  siliceous  aud  arkose  rocks  12,000  feet;  and  above  this 
Gambrian  calcareous  shales  of  variable  thickness,  and  containing  Pri- 
mordial fossils,  75  to  600  feet.  This  great  thickness  is  found  in  the 
Cottonwood  area,  on  the  lower  half  of  Big  Cottonwood  canyon,  and 
from  Big  Cottonwood  canyon  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the 
spur  which  divides  the  waters  of  Cottonwood  creek  from  Mill  creek. 
In  other  localities  the  Cambrian  is  far  thinner  or  wholly  absent.  The 
section  in  the  Big  Cottonwood  canyon,  in  passing  upward,  comprises 
black  slates  and  thinly  laminated  argillites  800  or  900  feet  in  thickness; 
above  these,  8,000  or  9,000  feet  of  mixed  siliceous  schists  and  argilla- 
ceous schists;  above  these,  3,000  feet  of  true  quartzite  capped  by  200 
feet  of  schistose  rock,  quite  micaceous  toward  the  bottom,  and  at  Twin 
peak  approaching  a  true  mica-schist.  At  the  second  section  the  series 
consists  of  four  members :  the  bottom  slates,  800  feet  thick;  varying 
siliceous  and  argillaceous  schists,  containing  some  mica-bearing  zones, 
8,000  or  9,000  feet  thick;  salmon  colored  and  white  quartzites,  inter- 
calated with  dark  schists,  2,500  to  3,000  feet;  and  the  capping  schists 
of  200  feet,  which  are  partly  argillaceous  and  calcareous  rocks  and 
partly  mica-bearing  argillites.  Passing  up  the  Little  Cottonwood,  the 
successively  higher  members  of  the  Cambrian  rest  against  the  granite 
until  the  latter  rises  into  contact  with  the  Silurian  limestone,  which 
conformably  overlies  the  Cambrian.  Although  a  careful  search  was 
made  in  these  schists  no  fossils  were  found. 

Geikie,^  in  1880,  discusses  the  nature  of  the  pre-Cambrian  mountains 
of  the  Wasatch  and  the  erui^tive  or  metamorphic  origin  of  the  Cotton- 
wood granite.  That  this  granite  is  eruptive  is  maintained  on  the 
grounds  of  the  enormous  height  of  the  cliff  which  would  be  required  in 
case  it  was  an  Archean  island;  that  if  it  were  an  old  shore  line,  some- 
where granite  pebbles  would  be  found  to-day;  that  the  granite  is  said 
by  King  to  be  a  source  of  local  metamorpbism;  that  there  are  porphy- 
ries cutting  the  limestones,  probably  dependent  on  the  granite;  and 
that  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  there  was  a  cliif  12  miles  high. 
which  has  been  turned  over  on  its  back  as  required  by  the  descriptions 
and  sections  by  King.  All  these  difficulties  are  overcome  by  regarding 
the  granite  as  a  subsequent  intrusive  of  post-Carboniferous  age. 

Walcott,^  in  1886,  describes  the  Big  Cottonwood  canyon  section  of 
Cambrian  rocks,  which  is  found  to  be  12,000  feet  thick.  It  consists  of 
shales,  quartzites,  sandstones,  and  slates.  The  upper  250  feet  of  shale 
bears  the  Olenellus  fauna,  while  other  layers,  although  in  a  most  excel- 
lent condition  for  finding  fossils,  did  not  reveal  any.  The  Olenellus 
horizon  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Middle  Cambrian  and  the  great  re- 
maining part  as  Lower  Cambrian. 

Emmons,  (S.  F.),^  in  1886,  discusses  the  possibility  of  the  post-Cam- 
brian eruptive  character  of  the  Cottonwood  granite.  This  body  occu- 
pies an  area  of  about  7  by  15  mileS|  and  a  thickness  of  some  5  miles  of 
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sedimentaTy  rocks  abnts  against  its  nortliern  side,  the  principal  mem- 
bers sweeping  around  and  in  part  covering  its  eastern  portion  and  con- 
tinuing southwai'd  in  an  almost  horizontal  position.  There  is  no  especial 
disturbance  of  these  beds  in  contact  with  the  granite  so  far  as  observed. 
Neither  are  any  masses  or  fragments  of  sedimentary  rock  included  in 
the  granite.  Eegional  metamorphism  exists  in  changing  the  sandstone 
to  quartzite  and  limestone  to  marble,  and  porphyry  dikes  cross  the 
sedimentary  strata,  but  these  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
granite.  If  the  granite  is  an  intrusive  mass  cutting  the  Oarboniferous 
strata,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  it  has  assimilated  or  eaten  up  over 
500  cubic  miles  of  sedimentary  rocks.  If  it  has  done  this  it  has  left  no 
trace  of  fasion  in  the  adjoining  rock,  and  without  showing  in  its  own 
structure  and  position  any  marked  variation  from  that  of  a  normal 
rock.  It  is  further  difficult  to  understand  where  the  gr^t  supply  of 
heat  is  to  be  obtained  to  do  this  work. 

Waloott,*  in  1889,  places  the  Olenellus  horizon  at  the  base  of  the 
Oambrian  and  the  great  series  of  conformable  siliceous  rocks,  11,000 
feet  thick,  below  this  zone  as  pre-Gambrian  or  Algonkian  rocks. 

Van  Hisb,*  in  1889,  made  an  examination  of  several  canyons  of  the 
Wasatch.  While  the  Cottonwood  granite  mass  has  a  regular  struc- 
ture which  is  seen  in  the  great  cliffs,  it  is  apparently  completely  mass- 
ive, even  in  huge  blocks.  The  apparent  lamination  is  due  to  the 
parallel  arrangement  of  the  minerals,  which  have  crystallized  with 
their  longer  axis  in  the  same  direction.  The  lamination  of  the  granite 
is  not  more  marked  than  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  unmistakable 
gabbroB  of  the  Keweenaw  series.  An  examination  of  the  granite  in 
thin  section  shows  that  the  feldspars  have  universally  a  well  marked 
and  beautiful  zonal  structure,  such  as  is  known  only  in  ei-uptive  rocks. 
Sections  of  some  of  the  black  bowlder-Uke  areas  so  common  in  the  gran- 
ite differ  from  the  mass  of  granite  only  in  that  hornblende  is  moreplen- 
tiftiL  The  main  Cottonwood  mass  and  Clayton  peak  granite  are 
identical  in  character.  In  places  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  especially 
the  limestones,  are  exceedingly  metamorphosed.  In  one  place,  near 
the  head  of  Little  Cottonwood  canyon,  at  a  contact  with  the  granite  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  in  the  field  to  tell  where  the  white  granite 
ended  and  the  crystalline  marble  begau.  In  thin  section  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  separating  the  marble  and  granite,  so  that  there  is  no 
transition  here.  However,  the  granite  became  a  true  jjorpliyry  in 
places,  a  fact  difficult  of  explanation  unless  it  is  regarded  as  a  later 
intrusive. 

In  the  Cambrian  of  the  Little  Cottonwood  was  found  a  conglomerate 
which  carries  unmistakable  granite  pebbles  and  black  fragments  which 
were  thought  in  the  field  to  resemble  the  black  hornblendic  areas  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  granite.  These,  however,  when  examined  in 
thin  section  were  found  to  be  entirely  unKke  those  contained  in  t<he 
granite.  The  granite  fragments  are  small  and  sparse  and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  lithologically  like  the  massive  granite  of  the  Cottonwood. 
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An  examiT)  ation  of  the  Weber  canyon  of  the  Fannin gton  area  showed 
that  the  rocks,  instead  of  always  having  a  western  dip  as  described, 
are  most  intricately  and  minutely  folded  and  dip  both  east  and  west, 
although  having  a  general  sameness  of  dip  for  considerable  areas.  In 
this  canyon  and  in  Sawmill  canyon  a  search  failed  to  find  evidence  of 
unconformity  between  two  series  of  Archean  rocks.  The  schists 
and  gneisses  are  cut  by  pegmatitic  gianite  veins  in  the  most  irregular 
and  intricate  fashion.  The  main  mass  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Sawmill 
canyon  Archean  is  a  series  of  schists.  In  going  up  the  canyon,  gran- 
ite begins  to  appear  cutting  the  schists,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
prominent  until  it  is  the  most  abundant  material.  It  is  here  exceed- 
ingly coarse,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  tliat  of  an  intrusive  which 
has  cut  the  schists  and  gneisses  by  numerous  apophyses.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  small  area  referred  to  by  King  as  being  the  older  uncon- 
formable Archean  was  not  found. 

UTBKATURK  OF  THE  PBOMONTORT  RIDGE^  FREMONT  ISLAND  AND  ANTELOPE  ISLAND 

RANGES. 

^TANSBXTRT,^  in  1853,  states  that  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  slate, 
and  hornblende-rock  occur  at  Antelope  and  Fremont  islands.  On  the 
west  side  of  Fremont  island  is  a  bold  escarpment  100  feet  high  of  tal- 
cose  slate,  overlain  by  granite  and  gneiss.  On  Promontory  x)oint  mica- 
slate  and  limestone  were  seen. 

Hague,**  in  1877,  finds  the  promontory  of  Great  Salt  lake  to  consist 
of  quartzites  and  mica-bearing  schists  in  a  conformable  series,  dipping 
to  the  west  about  38^,  and  estimated  to  be  3,800  feet  thick.  In  the 
middle  of  the  series  is  a  zone  of  calcareous  sandstone,  within  which  are 
several  beds  of  limestone.  In  the  vicinity  of  Promontory  station  the 
Archean  schists  are  overlain  by  limestones.  On  Fremont  and  Ante- 
lope islands  are  outcrops  of  Archean  rocks.  That  of  Fremont  island 
consists  of  hornblendic  and  micaceous  gneisses,  dipping  to  the  west, 
while  that  of  Antelope  island  is  mostly  gneisses  with  some  quartzites 
and  mica-slates,  one  of  these  beds  becoming  calcareous  and  approach- 
ing a  limestone. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  OQUIRRH  MOUNTAINS. 

Hayben,**  in  1873,  describes  regularly  stratified  quartzites  as  resting 
upon  a  series  of  granitoid  strata  in  the  Oquirrh  mount^dns  at  the  south 
end  of  Salt  lake.  The  quartzites  pass  up  into  micaceous  clays  or  shales, 
then  into  limestones.  The  lower  beds  of  quartzite  and  limestone  are 
probably  of  Silurian  age,  and  it  is  known  that  the  second  limestone  is 
of  Carboniferous  age. 

Ehmons,  (S.  F.),«  in  1877,  finds  granite-porphyry  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Oquirrh  moiintains,  and  in  the  same  range,  at  the  head  of  Bingham 
canyon,  are  diorite  dikes  which  resemble  those  of  the  main  Wasatch 
range. 
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UTBRATURS  OF  THE  A.QUI  MOUNTAINS. 

Emmons,  (S.  F.),®  in  1877,  describes  at  Bonneville  peak  a  body  of  white 
quartzite  not  less  than  6,000  feet  in  thickness  dipping  to  the  westward. 
In  this  quartzite  are  beds  of  conglomerate  strata,  the  pebbles  of  which  are 
flattened  and  of  argillaceous  rock,  containing  mica  and  becoming  imper- 
fect mica-schists  like  those  east  of  Farmington.  This  series  is  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  the  Cambrian  of  the  Wasatch  on  Uthological  grounds, 
because  it  resta  below  a  great  limestone  formation  and  because  it  is 
thicker  than  any  of  the  higher  quartzite  series  of  the  Wasatch.  On 
Grantville  peak  a  similar  series  is  found. 

•  Kma,"'  in  1878,  describes  in  the  ridge  east  of  Egan  canyon  as  occur- 
ring directly  over  the  granite  several  thousand  feet  of  quartzitic  schists, 
capped  by  about  50  feet  of  highly  laminated  fissile  argiUites,  which  are 
quite  similar  to  the  quartzitic  schists  of  the  Wasatch 

UTERATURB  OF  THE  RAFT  RIVER  RANGE. 

Hagiib,*  in  1877,  describes  in  the  Raft  river  range  a  considerable 
body  of  structureless  medium  grained  granite,  forming  the  central  mass. 

UTERATURS  OF  BOUTHERN  UTAH  AND  SOUTHEABTERM  NEVADA. 

Gilbert,^  in  1875,  states  that  the  ridges  of  the  Basin  range  system 
are  in  part  composed  of  granitic  and  cognate  rocks.  The  granite  occu- 
pies various  positions.  Often  it  is  the  nucleus  of  the  range  against 
which  inclined  strata  rest.  Elsewhere  it  appears  in  dikes,  traversing 
either  the  sedimentary  rocks  or  other  granites.  In  a  few  instances  it 
was  observed  to  overlie  the  sedimentary  rocks,  while  in  a  number  of 
localities  the  evidence  of  its  eruptive  character  is  unequivocal  j  in 
others  it  is  plainly  metamorphic,  and  in  by  fai*  the  majority  of  cases  it 
appears  to  have  assumed  its  relation  to  the  undoubted  sedimentary 
rocks  before  the  upheaval  of  the  combination.  In  the  Granite  mining 
district  the  section  shows  a  white  crystalline  marble  overlain  by  gran- 
ite, which  appears  to  extend  fi^pm  the  summit  of  th^  range  to  the  oppo- 
site base.  The  axis  of  the  Snake  river  range  consists  of  quartzite  and 
limestone,  with  a  limited  amount  of  crystalline  schists  and  granite. 
Metamorphic  sedimentary  rocks  of  undetermined  age  were  seen  at  a 
number  of  points  and  have  been  regarded  provisionally  in  mapping  as 
Archean,  with  which  have  been  grouped  the  granitoid  rocks. 

Marvine,^  in  1875,  states  that  crystalline  rocks  are  found  on  the 
Salt  lake  road  in  the  Virgin  mountains. 

HowELL,^^  in  1875,  states  that  Granite  rock  is  an  island  of  granite 
in  the  desert,  which  shows  traces  of  bedding,  with  a  high  dip  to  the 
west.  The  nucleus  of  Snake  range  is  granite,  exx}osed  at  many  platen, 
and  overlain  by  quartzite,  shale,  and  limestone. 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

In  the  Uinta  mountains  the  much  folded,  banded,  and  contorted 
granitic  rock  (so-called  quartzite)  of  Bed  creek  canyon,  in  its  crystal- 
line character,  in  the  intricate  way  in  which  it  is  folded  and  is  cut  by 
ancient  metamorphosed  basic  eruptives,  is  more  nearly  analogous  to  the 
ftmdamental  complex  of  other  areas  in  the  West  than  to  the  Huronian, 
as  has  been  before  suggested. 

The  lithological  analogy  between  the  overlying  Uinta  series  and  the 
Huronian  Sioux  quartzites,  mentioned  by  Hayden,  is  very  close  indeed, 
but  can  be  considered  as  a  guide  of  no  great  importance.  This  great 
series  of  sandstones,  quartzites,  and  shales,  unconfbrmably  below  the 
Garboniferous  and  separated  by  a  great  unconformity  from  the  funda- 
mental complex,  may,  so  far  as  present  certain  knowledge  goes,  belong 
anywhere  from  the  Devonian  to  the  Algonkian. 

That  it  is,  the  equivalent  of  the  Weber  conglomerate  of  the  Wasatch 
and  belongs  to  the  Garboniferous,  as  tentatively  placed  by  the  Fortieth 
Parallel  survey,  is  not  likely.  Its  great  thickness,  its  separation  by  a 
very  considerable  unconformity  from  the  fossiliferous  Garboniferous, 
and  its  lithological  character,  combined  with  the  fact  that  a  carefiil 
search  by  different  observers  has  revealed  no  fossils,  make  it  probable 
that  it  belongs  as  low  in  the  geological  column  as  the  great  basal  quartz- 
ite series  of  the  Wasatch,  in  which  case  it  is  Upper  Algonkian.  It 
is  not  certain  that  the  series  does  not  occupy  a  still  lower  position,  per- 
haps being  equivalent  to  the  Huronian,  as  already  suggested. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Wasatch,  as  explained  by  the  Fortieth 
Parallel  surveyors,  stands  untouched  by  later  w^ork;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  here  a  great  series  of  pre-Gambrian  rocks,  against  which  was 
deposited  unconformably  an  immense  thickness  of  clastic  deposits,  and 
the  abrupt  western  face  of  the  Wasatch  is  due  to  a  great  fault. 

Passing  to  details,  it  is  plain  that  Geikie's  objections  to  the  pre-Gam- 
*brian  character  of  the  Gottonwood  granite  mass  have  great  weight. 
However,  it  is  to  be  said  that  while  the  difficulties  involved  in  the 
explanation  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel  surveyors  is  considerable  enough, 
they  do  not  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  so  great  as  indicated  by  Geikie. 
The  pre-Gambrian  mountain  represented  in  the  sections,  instead  of 
being  12  miles  high,  is  but  half  of  that  height,  since  its  height  is  not 
ascertained  by  measuring  its  horizontal  base,  but  by  the  perpendicular 
distance  between  the  extension  of  the  Gambrian  basal  beds  and  the 
topmost  granite.  Also,  if  the  stratified  beds  are  supx)osed  to  be  de- 
posited about  the  mountain  with  a  slope  away  from  it,  as  is  common 
along  a  steep  shore  line,  the  altitude  of  the  mountain  would  be  even 
less  than  this.  This  estimate  does  not  provide  for  the  increased  alti- 
tude which  the  mountains  must  have  had  before  being  buried.  If  the 
section  is  turned  back  so  as  to  represent  the  stratified  rocks  as  hori- 
zontal, the  average  steepness  of  the  granite  to  it-s  culminating  point  is 
found  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  45^,  the  lower  reaches  being  less 
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than  tin's,  but  the  steepness  increasing  to  more  than  this  amount  in 
the  upper  slopes  of  the  mountains.  If  the  strata  are  considered  as 
originally  deposited  with  a  dip  of  10°  away  from  the  mountains,  this 
would  reduce  the  average  slope  of  the  mountain  to  35o.  Even  with 
these  allowances  it  is  to  be  said  that  a  buried  slope  of  this  degree  of 
steepness,  which  is  covered  by  the  debris  of  an  advancing  shore  line 
with  the  additional  altitude  of  the  mountains  required  in  order  to  ftir- 
nish  the  surrounding  debris,  seems  highly  improbable. 

So  far  as  facts  were  observed  by  the  writer  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  Cottonwood  granite,  they  tend  in  the  same 
direction  as  Geikie's  conclusion.  If  this  granite  is  sui)posed  to  be  a 
later  intnisive,  the  metamoi^phism  of  the  sedimentary  beds  noted  by 
the  Fortieth  Parallel  surveyors,  the  presence  in  them  of  the  granite- 
porphyry  dikes,  the  sharp  contacts  and  manner  in  which  this  eruptive 
mass  cuts  across  the  Archean  crystalline  schists  at  the  foot  of  Little 
Cottonwood  canyon,  are  all  explained.  In  this  connection  it  is  to  be 
said  that  so  far  as  known  the  zonal  character  of  the  feldspars  so  well 
displayed  by  this  rock  is  nowhere  found  in  such  perfection  in  such^ 
ancient  rocks  as  the  pre-Cambrian,  although  this  point  may  not  be  one 
of  much  weight.  If  the  granite  is  an  eruptive,  the  centained  round 
black  areas  described  by  nearly  all  observers,  and  early  taken  as  evi- 
dence that  the  granite  is  metamorphic,  must  either  be  i)artially  absorbed 
fragments  caught  by  the  eruptive  mass,  or  else  segi*egations  of  horn- 
blende which  formed  at  the  time  of  the  crystallization  of  the  rocks.  If 
the  post-Cambrian  eruptive  origin  of  the  granite  be  accepted,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  considering  the  Wasatch  fault  of  such  great  magni- 
tude and  the  pre-Cambrian  mountains  of  almost  incredible  steeimess 
and  height. 

Upon  the  other  side,  it  must  be  said  that  if  the  estimate  given  by 
Emmons  of  the  amoiint  of  sedimentary  material  of  necessity  absorbed 
by  the  eruptive  theory — 500  cubic  miles — ^be  correct,  it  is  almost  au 
equal  strain  upon  belief.  In  this  connection  the  question  arises  whether 
a  closer  study  of  the  region  will  not  show  that  the  Cambrian  strata 
have  a  quaquaversal  arrangement  about  the  Cottonwood  granite  as  do 
the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  strata,  the  edges  of  the 
Cambrian  being  uptilted,  and,  like  them,  the  stnicture  as  a  whole  being 
batholitic.  While  it  may  be  found  that  the  entering  gi*anite  has  ab- 
sorbed a  portion  of  the  Cambrian  quartzite,  the  amount  thus  assimi- 
lated would  be  comparatively  small.  On  this  hypothesis  the  present 
distribution  of  the  rocks  would  be  explained  by  intrusion  and  erosion. 

The  relations  of  the  elastics  to  the  much  larger  Farmington  and 
northern  Archean  areas,  unquestionably  older  than  the  sedimentaries, 
are  such  as  to  require  comparatively  low  and  relatively  gentle  slopes 
and  pre-Cambrian  mountains  not  higher  than  from  12,000  to  18,000 
feet;  that  is,  mountains  not  higher  than  those  at  present  existing  adja- 
cent to  the  ocean. 
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In  the  Wasatch,  among  the  rocks  which  the  Fortieth  Parallel  siu'vey 
placed  as  pre-Cambrian,  the  writer  was  able  to  find  no  rocks  which  are 
not  completely  crystalline.  An  examination  of  the  specimens  collected 
by  that  survey  showed  no  clastic  rocks.  In  the  Farmington  area  the 
crystalline  schists  and  gneisses  are  cut  by  coarse,  intrusive  granites; 
hence,  so  &r  as  at  present  known,  aside  &om  the  usual  fundamental 
crystalline  comj^ex,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  rocks  below  the  con- 
formable succession  placed  in  the  Paleozoic,  excepting  the  small  area  of 
quartzites  and  qnartzose  mica-schists  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottonwood 
canyons.  The  reference  of  the  basement  complex  of  the  Wasatch  to 
the  Huronian  on  lithological  grounds  by  the  Fortieth  Parallel  survey 
could  have  been  made  only  by  a  mistaken  conception  of  the  real  char- 
acter of  that  series.  This  complex  is  lithologically  much  more  nearly 
like  the  crystalline  complex  of  rocks  usually  referred  to  the  Laurentian* 

The  calcai*eous  argillites,  limestone,  and  the  quartzites  occurring  on 
Antelope  island  and  Promontory  ridge  are  of  a  different  lithological 
character  from  the  main  area  of  Wasatch  Archean  and  may  represent 
a  later  series  of  rocks.  To  this  series  the  Lower  Cottonwood  schists 
may  also  belong.  There  is  no  decisive  structural  evidence  in  the  nature 
of  known  contacts  showing  that  these  rocks  are  older  than  the  lower 
part  of  the  succession  which  was  referred  to  the  Paleozoic,  but  the 
latter  series  is  nowhere  so  crystalline,  and  the  fact  that  these  rocks 
were  placed  in  the  Archean  rather  than  the  Paleozoic  by  the  Fortieth 
Parallel  survey  shows  that  the  affinities  of  these  rocks  were  thought  to 
be  with  the  former.  Since  part  of  the  rocks  here  included  are  certainly 
of  clastic  origin,  it  appears  that  there  is  in  this  region  representatives 
of  the  Algonkian  system. 

Below  the  Olenellus  fauna  in  the  great  succession  of  rocks  referred 
to  the  Paleozoic  by  the  Fortieth  Parallel  survey  is  a  conformable  infe- 
rior series  of  quartzites  and  schists  about  12,000  feet  in  thickness. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  these  are  not  pre-Olenellus,  and  they  are  there- 
fore doubtfiilly  mapped  as  pre-Cambrian  or  Algonkian.  The  descrip- 
tions of  this  series  show  that  it  is  a  considerably  altered  one.  The  sand- 
stones have  been  indurated  to  quartzites,  and  the  mica-schist  of  Twin 
peak  is  quite  crystalline.  If  this  reference  of  the  Wasatch  lower  quartz- 
ite  to  the  Algonkian  proves  correct,  it  stands  as  the  uppermost  series 
of  this  system,  in  a  position  equivalent  to  the  great  series  of  barren 
slates  of  Montana,  described  by  Davis  and  Peale  as  conformably  below 
the  Cambrian. 

SECTION  V.    NEVADA,  NORTH  OF  PARALLEL  39<^  30'. 

LITERATI7RX. 

SOHIBL,*  in  1855,  states  that  in  the  Humboldt  and  other  island  moun- 
tains of  the  desert  west  of  Salt  lake  are  granites,  syenites,  qnartzose 
rocks,  and  clay-slates. 
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Emmons,  (S.  F.),  and  Hague,*  in  1877,  describe  the  mountain  ranges 
of  the  Nevada  plateau  and  the  Nevada  basin. 

Granites  constitute  the  entire  cores,  or  a  large  part  of  the  cores,  in 
the  following  ranges:  Ibenpah,  Wachoe,  Anteloi)e,  Schell  creek,  Egan, 
Franklin  buttes,  Ombe,  Gosi-ute,  Peoquob,  East  Humboldt,  White  Pine 
or  Pogonip,  Wah-weah,  Oortez,  Seetoya,  Shoshone,  Toyabe,  Augusta, 
Fish  creek,  Havallah,  Pah-ute,  West  Humboldt,  Montezuma,  Pah-tson, 
Granite,  Pah-supp,  Sah-wave,  Truckee,  and  Lake. 

In  the  hills  between  Antelope  and  Schell  creek  mountains,  in  the 
Goose  creek  hills,  and  in  Franklin  buttes,  granite-porphyry  is  also  found. 
In  the  Franklin  buttes  there  is  a  gradation  from  syenitic  granite, 
through  granite-porphyry,  into  genuine  felsite-porphyry.  The  hills 
between  the  Antelope  and  Schell  creek  ranges  contain  cores  of  granite, 
east  of  which  are  interstratified  beds  of  dolomite,  marble,  and  dikes  of 
granitic  porphyry.  These  are  considered  to  represent  the  development 
of  an  Archean  body. 

The  granite  of  the  Wachoe  range  is  different  in  its  lithological  char- 
acter from  the  Eaft,  Ombe,  Gosi  ute,  and  Peoquob  ranges,  and  is  there- 
fore regarded  as  eruptive.  No  decisive  evidence  shows  its  age,  but  it 
is  regarded,  because  of  the  nature  of  its  occurrence,  structure,  and  min- 
eralogical  habit,  as  probably  Jurassic.  The  granite  of  the  Fish  creek 
mountains  is  structureless  and  would  seem  to  be  an  intrusive  body. 
The  entire  mass  of  the  Pah-supp  range  consists  of  granites  which  resem- 
ble the  later  granite  of  the  Pah-tson  range. 

The  Cluro  hills  of  the  Oortez  range  are  composed  of  syenite-granite, 
which  is  the  only  true  syenite  found  in  the  region. 

The  Peoquob,  East  Humboldt,  Shoshone,  West  Humboldt,  Monte- 
zuma, Pah-tson,  Trui'kee,  Lake,  and  Pea  Vine  mountains  contain, 
besides  the  granitic  rocks,  various  crystalline  slates  and  schists  which 
are  regarded  as  Archean.  On  Spruce  niouuUiiaof  the  Peoquob  range 
are  mica-schists  and  mica-slates  which  probably  belong  to  the  older 
series,  but  the  relations  are  obscure.  They  are  distinctly  bedded,  finely 
laminated,  and  similar  to  the  crystalline  schist  scries  of  the  Humboldt 
range.  The  East  Humboldt  range,  the  main  range  of  central  Nevada,  ' 
is  a  mass  of  Archean  rocks,  which  acts  as  the  axis  of  an  anticlinal  fold 
and  upon  which  rest  unconformably  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
strata.  The  southern  part  of  the  range  is  composed  of  granite  in  two 
large  areas,  which  possesses,  at  White  Cloud  peak,  the  characteristics 
of  an  eruptive  granite,  there  being  no  distinct  lines  of  bedding,  although 
divisional  planes  are  noticeable.  The  northern  granite  mass  is  uncon- 
formably overlain  by  a  series  of  quartzites,  hornblende-schists,  and 
gneisses  which  contains  beds  of  dolomitic  limestone  from  1  to  6  feet 
in  thickness,  separated  by  micaceous  quartzites  and  mica-schists.  This 
series,  estimated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  range  to  be  from  5,500  to 
6,000  feet  in  thickness,  is  best  seen  on  Clover  canyon  and  Boulder 
creek.    There  is  every  gradation  between  the  coarse  gneissoid  phases 
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and  the  fine  grained  mica-schists.  The  granite  of  the  Humboldt  is 
similar  to  the  Laurentian  of  the  Appalachian,  while  the  nnconformably 
overlying  series  closely  resembles  the  eastern  Hnronian.  In  the  South- 
ern Shoshone  range  an  original  Archean  island  is  wrapped  around  by 
fine  grained  micaceous  slate.  The  Archean  granite  of  Bavenswood 
peak  has  remarkably  regular  bedding  planes  apparently  conformable 
to  tliose  of  the  overlying  slates,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  being 
a  stratified  granite,  although  it  at  the  same  time  traverses  the  slates 
in  dikes.  The  Eavenswood  peak  granite  to  the  east  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  Archean  granite  and  is  evidently  of  later  origin.  In 
the  West  Humboldt  range  the  granite  shows  structural  planes.  Along 
its  northern  and  western  edge  it  is  overlain  by  a  series  of  metamorphic 
schists  and  gneisses,  which  are  in  turn  overlain  by  fine,  white,  knotted 
schists.  The  strike  of  these  beds  is  K.  38^  E.,  and  they  stand  nearly 
vertical.  The  contact  of  the  granite  and  schist  shows  in  a  horizontal 
plane  irregular  anguLar  intrusions  of  the  former  into  the  latter,  masfies 
of  schists  lying  in  the  granite  and  extending  as  promontories  from  the 
main  mass  for  400  or  500  feet.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
two  bodies  is  easily  observed,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency  for 
the  schists  to  pass  by  gradation  into  the  granite.  Dikes  penetrate 
both  the  granite  and  schists.  The  range  is  regarded  as  an  anticlinal 
fold.  In  the  Montezuma  range  are  slates  and  schists  which  rest  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  granite.  The  Pah-tson  mountains  consist  almost 
entirely  of  granite  and  crystalline  schists,  which  are  cut  by  numerous 
dikes,  the  whole  being  regarded  as  Archean,  because  the  dikes  do  not 
cut  later  eruptive  granites,  which  are  found  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  differ  markedly  from  those  which  are  regard^  as  Archean.  In 
the  Truckee  range  are  found  quartzitic  schists  and  hornblendic  rocks 
with  both  older  and  later  types  of  granite.  The  metamorphic  schists 
cut  by  intrusive  granites  referred  to  the  Archean  occupy  but  a  small 
area,  the  later  granites  making  up  the  greater  part  of  the  range.  In 
the  Lake  range  are  granite  and  Arcjhean  gneissic  rocks,  which  are 
quite  unlike  any  other  observed  rocks  in  western  Nevada.  The  Pea 
Vine  mountains  consist  of  quartzites  and  fine  grained  feldspathic  rocks, 
which  are  referred  to  the  Archean,  but  their  relation  to  the  other 
crystalline  rock  masses  has  not  been  made  out. 

In  Schell  creek,  Egan,  Pogoiiip  or  White  Pine,  and  Pifion  ranges  the 
granite  is  overlain  by  Cambrian  strata.  In  the  Schell  creek  mountains 
are  Umestones  bearing  Primordial  fossils  overlying  heavy  bodies  of 
Gambrian  quartzite.  In  the  Egan  range,  overlying  the  granite,  is  a 
series  several  thousand  feet  thick  of  quartzites  and  quartzitic  schists 
with  a  50-foot  bed  of  roofing  slate.  The  main  mass  of  quartzite  is 
thoroughly  vitrified,  showing  little  trace  of  granular  structure.  A  por- 
tion of  the  quartzites  show  evidence  of  having  been  submitted  to  great 
pressure,  and  the  slate  at  times  gets  to  be  micaceous,  and  even  becomes 
a  normal  mica-schist.    This  series  doubtless  represents  the  Cambrian, 
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but  the  direct  contact  of  the  overlying  limestones  was  not  observed. 
Overlying  the  -granite  of  thePogonip  mountains,  apparently  unconforma- 
ble with  the  granite,  are  outcrops  of  mica-slate  and  black  arenaceous  and 
argillaceous  slates  and  shales,  in  turn  over.lain  by  an  undetermined 
thickness  of  compact  vitreous  quartzite.  Above  this  quartzite  (regarded 
as  Cambrian  because  resembling  the  Cambrian  quartzites  of  the  other 
Nevada  localities)  occurs  the  Pogonip  fossiliferous  limestone  the  higher 
beds  of  which  are  referred  to  the  Quebec  group.  In  the  Pinon  range, 
below  the  heavy  Silurian  limestone  there  occurs  a  heavy  bed  of  red  and 
brown  quartzite  underlain  by  mica-schists  and  quartzitio  schists  5,000  feet 
in  thickness,  which  firom  their  position  inferior  to  the  Silurian  and  their 
similarity  to  the  Wasatch  Cambrian  are  referred  to  the  Cambrian  age. 

In  the  East  Humboldt  range  overlying  the  granite  is  quartzite,  which 
is  referred  to  the  Ogden,  but  without  any  overlying  rock.  In  the 
Wah-weah  range,  surrounding  the  granite,  occurs  a  heavy  bed  of 
quartzite,  which  is  referred  to  the  Ogden  Devonian,  although  but  little 
examined. 

In  the  Ombe,  Ck)si-Fte,  Peoquob,  Little  Cedar,  Toyano,  Fountain 
Head,  Cortez,  River,  Northern  Cortez,  and  Battle  ranges  the  rock  over- 
lying the  granite  is  a  nonfossiliferous  quartzite  referred  to  the  Weber. 
These  quartzites  are  generally  of  a  bluish  gray  color,  contain  flint  and 
chert  fragments,  often  angular,  and  jasper  pebbles,  sometimes  have  thin 
seams  of  carbonaceous  material,  are  often  ferruginous,  and  not  infre- 
quently conglomeratic.  At  these  ranges  the  Weber  is  overlaid  by  heavy 
bodies  of  limestone  referred  to  the  Upper  Coal-measures,  generally 
carrying  fossils  to  the  contact  with  the  quartzite.  At  most  of  these 
ranges  the  quartzite  is  several  thousand  feet  thick,  sometimes  as  much 
as  6,000  or  7,000.  At  Pilot  peak  of  the  Ombe  range,  interstratifled 
with  the  quartzites,  are  mica-schists,  and  the  series  resembles  the  Cam- 
brian of  BonlieviUe  peak,  Aqui  mountains.  In  the  Seetoya  and  Sho- 
shone ranges  the  quartzites  referred  to  the  Weber  are  between  heavy 
beds  of  limestones,  and  in  Two  Cubit-s  it  conformably  overlies  an 
enormous  development  of  Wasatch  limestone. 

The  stratified  rocks  overlying  the  Havallah,  Pah-TTte,  West  Hum- 
boldt, and  Truckee  granites  are  referred  totheTriassicj  that  overlying 
the  granites  of  the  Pah-supp  range  is  referred  to  the  Jurassic  5  while 
the  gray  slates  resting  unconformably  above  the  Sah-wave  are  referred 
to  the  Miocene.  These  references  are  mostly  made  on  lithological 
grounds,  because  no  Paleozoic  strata  have  been  recognized  west  of  the 
Battle  mountains,  although  in  certain  cases  paleontological  evidence  is 

found. 

It  is  remarked  that  throughout  Nevada  are  large  bodies  of  quartzites 
without  any  clue  to  their  stratigraphical  relations  with  an  underljdng 
or  overlying  limestone,  the  adjacent  rocks  being  either  granites  or  Ter- 
tiary volcanic  outflows.  It  is  then  exceeding  diflftcult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble,  definitely  to  determine  their  true  geological  horizons.    In  many 
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cases  lithological  and  structural  resemblances  fiirnisli  a  strong  aid^ 
which,  when  followed  up,  not  infrequently  throw  the  evidence  in  favor 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  zones  of  quartzites;  but  in  many  cases 
such  resemblances  are  meager,  and  the  references  are  made  upon  theo- 
retical grounds,  being  upon  slight  evidence,  or  even  personal  impres- 
sions received  in  the  field. 

KiNa,**  in  1878,  describes  many  of  the  Nevada  ranges. 

In  the  Oosi-Ute  range  the  Archean  rocks  are  granite,  granite-por- 
phyries, and  crystalline  dolomites,  all  of  which  are  interlaminated  and 
are  chemically  allied  to  those  of  the  Humboldt  range.  That  the  gran- 
ite-porphyries are  interstratified  with  the  marbles  confirms  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  metamorphic. 

The  Archean  of  the  Humboldt  range,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
body  of  granite,  is  composed  of  aconformable  series  of  gneisses,  gneiss- 
oid  schists  which  are  sometimes  hornblendic,  dolomitic  limestones,  and 
quartzites,  all  of  which  dip  to  the  west.  It  is  evident  by  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  easterly  dipping  Archean  and  Paleozoic  rocks  that  a  &ult 
similar  to  that  at  the  Wasatch  has  cut  down  the  core  of  the  range 
from  north  to  south,  and  that  the  eastern  half  is  depressed  below  the 
level  of  the  Quaternary  plain.  The  White  Cloud  peak  granite  bears  a 
singular  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Huronian  granitoid  rocks,  also 
conceived  to  be  metamorphic.  The  granite  appears  to  underlie  oon- 
Ibrmably  the  series  of  schists.  The  gneisses  of  Glover  peak  can  not  be 
distinguished  in  hand-specimen  from  a  granite,  except  that  there  is  an 
indistinct  parallelism  of  its  dark  constituents.  Between  this  stage  and 
the  truly  schistose  gneisses  there  is  every  possible  transition.  The 
limestone  series  is  not  over  50  or  60  feet  thick,  in  beds  from  half  an  inch 
to  6  feet.  Intercalated  with  the  limestones  are  gneiss  and  porphyries 
very  like  those  in  the  Gosi-Ute  range.  The  upper  beds  pass  through  a 
transition  into  the  pure  quartzites.  The  Humboldt  Archean  schists 
have  a  family  likeness  with  those  of  the  Farmington  region  of  the 
Wasatch  and  those  of  the  Medicine  Bow. 

In  the  Oortez  range  a  central  body  of  granite  is  invaded  by  syenites, 
is  overlain  on  the  west  by  a  quartssite,  which  is,  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience, referred  to  the  Weber. 

In  the  Shoshone  range  the  stratified  series  dip  away  from  the  central 
mass,  which  has  rather  the  appearance  of  an  intrusive  core.  From 
their  likeness  to  other  known  Archean  rocks,  and  for  want  of  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  these  schists,  together  with  the  granite,  are  referred  to 
the  Archean.  Eegular  parallel  divisional  planes  are  seen  in  the  gran- 
ite, so  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  stratification,  but  as  it  penetrates 
the  schists  in  the  form  of  a  dike,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  eruptive 
origin. 

In  the  Havallah  range,  associated  with  the  older  granites,  are  intru- 
sive granite  bodies,  but  such  occurrences  are  exceptional  along  the 
area  of  the  fbrtieth  paralleL 
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In  the  West  Humboldt  range  a  variety  of  crystalline  schists  are 
found  unconformably  upon  the  granite,  there  being  no  tendency  for  a 
passage  to  occur  between  the  two  rocks  and  dikes  of  granitic  material 
invading  the  schists.  In  the  schists  are  roundish  areas  of  quartz, 
which  might  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  pebbles 
of  conglomerates,  but  -they  are  more  probably  an  aggregation  formed 
during  metamorphism. 

In  the  Montezuma  range  the  granite  of  Trinity  peak  is  undoubtedly 
of  eruptive  origin,  as  may  be  determined  from  its  general  habitus  and 
from  its  penetrating  the  Archean  schists  in  well  defined  dikes. 

In  the  Pah-tson  range  the  Archean  nucleus  consists  of  crystalline 
schists,  a  limited  amount  of  granite,  and  a  subsequent  granite  which 
has  cut  through  the  older  granites  and  schists.  These  are  all  cut  by 
dikes  of  later  age,  but  supposed  to  be  Archean. 

The  Truckee  range  is  composed  of  schists  and  granite  representing 
two  periods  of  formation. 

The  Pea  Vine  mountains  consist  of  a  series  of  conformable,  highly 
altered  beds,  striking  from  north  50^  to  Go^  east,  made  up  for  the  most 
part  of  fine  grained  quartzite  strata,  riven  in  every  direction  with  mi- 
nute fissures,  which  are  filled  with  ferruginous  material. 

It  is  remarked  that  in  the  absence  of  any  granitic  dikes  penetrating 
the  stratified  series,  or  of  peculiar  local  metamorphism,  or  general  evi- 
dence of  intrusion,  the  bodies  are  usually  referred  to  the  Archean. 
Qnly  in  cases  where  the  granite  is  actually  seen  to  penetrate  the  open- 
ings in  the  strata  is  it  safe  to  refer  it  to  a  later  age  than  the  sedimen- 
tary series. 

In  the  analytical  map  the  rocks  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  discriminate  those  formations  which  are  sedimentary  from 
the  class  of  eruptive  rocks;  but  this  line  can  not  be  drawn  with  pre- 
cision, because  the  series  of  gneisses  pass  into  the  massive  layers  and 
because  limited  bodies  of  granite  which  are  massive  might  if  more 
largely  exposed  pass  into  crystalline  schists  or  other  Archean  sedi- 
mentary rocks. 

It  is  not  easy  to  analjrze  those  subtle  appearances  which  lead  the 
observer  to  incline  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  possible  modes  of  ori- 
gin of  a  granite  outcrop.  Parallelism  of  bedding,  and  even  parallelism 
of  the  arrangement  of  minerals,  are  consistent  with  the  theory  of  an 
eruptive  origin.  Certain  masses  of  gneissoid  granite  appearing  in 
the  great  eruptive  granite  body  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  show  quite  as 
much  parallelism  of  bedding  and  internal  arrangement  of  minerals  as 
the  Rocky  mountain  granites  to  which  we  have  assigned  a  metamor- 
phic  origin;  yet  the  Sierra  field,  as  a  whole,  is  clearly  eruptive.  But 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  intimate  arrangement  of  the  mineral  particles 
and  in  the  mode  of  contact  between  the  various  mineral  ingredients, 
there  is  a  certain  broad  uniformity  in  all  the  eruptive  granites  which 
produces  a  characteristic  impression  upon  the  eye.    On  the  contrary^ 
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the  granites  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  of  metamorphic  origin,  no 
matter  how  simple  the  mineralogical  composition,  have  always  a  pecu- 
liar variability  of  arrangement;  and  even  in  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
nounced parallelism,  they  show  the  effect  of  interior  compression  and 
irregular  mechanical  influences.  On  the  one  hand,  in  the  eruptive 
granites  there  seems  to  have  been  a  steady  expansive  force,  doubtless 
due  to  the  heat  and  elastic  fluids,  which  gave  to  all  the  particles  a  cer- 
tain independent  polarity,  while  in  the  metamorphic  granites  they  seem 
to  have  been  crowded  into  constantly  conflicting  positions.  As  the 
result  of  this,  the  crystalline  particles  of  the  metamorphic  granites  are 
much  less  apt  to  have  completed  their  crystallisation,  or,  if  it  was  com- 
pleted, they  have  been  crushed  and  torn  asunder  and  their  particles 
scattered,  while  in  the  case  of  the  eruptive  granites  crystallization 
seems  to  have  been  more  perfected.  The  result  of  this  is  to  give  to  the 
eruptive  granites  something  of  the  uniformity  of  texture  of  a  volcanic 
rock,  while  all  the  metamorphic  granitoid  rocks,  when  once  the  gneia- 
soid  parallelism  of  minerals  is  broken  up,  have  a  crushed,  irregular, 
and  confused  mode  of  arrangement. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Humboldt  mountains,  Franklin  buttes 
and  the  Kinsley  district  are  provisionally  correlated  with  the  Huronian 
of  Canada. 

The  foregoing  ranges  are  referred  to  the  Archean  ^finply  on  petrologi- 
cal  evidence.  This  mode  of  correlation  is  dangerous,  but  a  general 
study  of  the  whole  region  has  strengthened  the  belief  that  in  the  Pa- 
leozoic series  as  a  whole  there  are  none  of  those  results  of  extreme 
metamorphism  which  in  the  Appalachian  system  are  described  by  some 
geologists  as  closely  approximating  to  Archean  forms. 

Besides  mentioning  localities  given  by  Hague  in  which  Cambrian  is 
found,  it  is  said  that  an  excellent  exposure  of  Cambrian  schists  and 
quartzites  is  found  underlying  the  Pogonip  limestone,  in  the  range  of 
hills  including  the  Eureka  Mining  district  and  connecting  the  Diamond 
and  Pinon  ranges. 

HAaiTE,*  in  1883,  describes  the  Eureka  district  as  a  mountain  block 
standing  between  the  Pinon  and  Diamond  ranges.  At  the  base  of  the 
series  is  the  Prospect  mountain  quartzite,  1,500  feet  thick,  over  which 
is  a  shale  100  feet  in  thickness  bearing  the  Olenellus  fauna.  One  small 
area  of  granite  is  found.  The  Prospect  mountain  quartzite  lies  in  con- 
tact with  and  dips  away  from  it  in  irregular  broken  masses. 

Walcott,''  in  1886,  describes  the  Eureka  series  of  Nevada  as  mid- 
dle Cambrian  and  finds  at  the  top  of  the  Prospect  mountain  quartzite 
the  Olenellus  fauna.  In  the  adjacent  Highland  range  a  more  abundant 
fauna  is  found  in  the  lower  1,500  feet  of  quartzite. 

Waloott,^  in  1889,  places  the  lower  quartzite  of  the  Eureka  and 
Highland  sections  as  basal  Cambrian. 
Bull.  86 20 
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It  is  evident  that  west  of  the  Wasatch  no  such  detailed  and  carefdl 
work  was  done  by  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Snrvey  as  in  that  range  and  in 
the  ranges  to  the  east.  In  the  Nevada  ranges,  which  contain  granite 
only,  the  reference  of  the  rocks  to  the  Archean«  or  to  a  later  period  is 
based  npon  too  little  evidence,  and  it  can  only  certainly  be  said  that  in 
each  case  the  granites  are  older  than  the  oldest  sedimentary  rocks  with 
which  they  are  in  contact  and  do  not  cut.  Some  of  the  granite  areas 
are  said  to  be  as  late  as  the  Jurassic,  as  for  instance  that  of  the  Washoe 
range,  which  is  iu  eastern  Nevada.  That  this  is  an  intrusive  could  be 
determined,  because  it  cuts  the  pre- Jurassic  rocks;  but  in  the  numerous 
cas^  in  western  Nevada  the  undisturbed  sedimentary  rocks  adjacent 
to  the  granite  ranges  are  Triassic  or  Jurassic;  so  that  granites  earlier 
than  these  periods,  but  far  later  than  the  Archean,  would  show  no 
structural  evidence  oftheir  late  age. 

It  is  now  well  settled  that  granitic-textured  rocks  vary  into  porphy- 
ritic  forms,  but  to  the  Fortieth  Parallel  Survey  belongs  the  credit  of  an 
early  recognition  of  this.  In  the  Gosi-Ute  and  Franklin  butte  ranges, 
in  which  the  rocks  are  referred  to  the  Archean,  the  granites  are  said  to 
grade  into  granite-porphyries,  and  at  Franklin  butte  into,  a  genuine 
felsite-porphyry.  ^ 

In  the  Gosi-Ute  the  granite-porphyry  is  so  associated  with  crystalline 
limestone,  referred  to  the  Archean,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  the  granite  and  granite-porphyry  are  metamorphosed  sedimentary 
rocks.  It  seems  far  more  probable  that  they  are  eruptives  later  than  the 
crystalline  limestone  and  have  been  the  cause  of  its  metamorphism. 
This  explanation  was  applied  by  the  Fortieth  Parallel  surveyors  to  the 
case  of  the  interstratification  of  marbles  and  granitic  porph>Ty  in  the 
hiUs  between  the  Antelope  and  Schell  creek  ranges.  In  the  western  half 
of  Nevada,  especially,  are  abundantly  found  late  rhyolites,  trachytes, 
porphyries,  etc.,  so  thsj^t  it  may  be  said  that  this  has  been  a  region  of 
great  volcanic  activity  until  late  time,  the  chemical  composition  of 
many  of  the  rocks  being  the  same  as  granite.  While  probably  mistakes 
have  been  made  as  to  the  age  of  the  granites  in  individual  ceases,  the 
general  point  which  King  makes  that  the.  ancient  granites  have  a 
crushed,  irregular,  and  confused  mode  of  arrangement  of  the  minerals  is 
one  of  considerable  weight,  although  it  would  have  no  bearing  upon 
their  origin;  for  this  condition  of  the  minerals  would  by  many  geolo- 
gists be  taken  as  merely  evidence  of  powerful  dynamic  action  which 
has  produ(*ed  the  present  confused  condition  in  an  eruptive  granite, 
rather  than  the  result  of  metamorphic  processes  upon  a  sedimentary 
rock.  The  exhibition  of  these  characters  by  one  mass  of  granite  and 
their  lack  in  an  adjacent  one,  indicates  that  the  former  is  of  greater 
age  because  the  other  has  escaped  the  effects  of  dynamic  action. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Schell  creek,  Egan,  Pogonip,  and  Piiion  ranges, 
where  below  the  Olenellus  Cambrian  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  in 
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ferior  conformable  nonfossiliferous  quartzite  and  tken  an  unconformity 
before  the  rocks  are  reached  referred  to  the  Archean,  the  conclusion  can 
not  be  questioned.  Also  it  is  probable  that  where  there  is  a  complex 
of  granite^  gneiss,  and  schists  (as  in'  many  of  the  mountain  ranges), 
precisely  like  that  found  elsewhere  in  the  West,  and  known  to  be  pre- 
Gambrian,  the  lithological  evidence  for  reference  to  the  Archean  is  suf- 
ficient. Among  such  ranges  are  the  Gortez,  Shoshone,  Havallah,  Bast 
and  West  Humboldt,  Montezuma,  Pah-tson,  Truckee,  Pea  Yine,  and 
others. 

The  question  as  to  the  separability  of  the  rocks  referred  to  the  Ar- 
chean into  two  series  is  hardly  touched.  In  the  East  Humboldt  it  is 
evidently  thought  that  the  White  Cloud  peak  granite  is  older  than  the 
schistose  series,  the  former  being  regarded  as  Huronian  and  the  latter 
apparently  as  post-Huronian.  One  wishes  that  more  evidence  were 
given  that  the  granite  mass  in  this  case  does  not  cut  the  schists  and 
gneisses  as  in  most  of  the  other  ranges.  This  is  especially  true  because 
Hague  says  the  White  Cloud  mass  has  the  characteristics  of  an  erup. 
tive  rock.  More  often  the  granites  cut  the  overlying  schists,  as  in  the 
Shoshone,  Havallah,  West  Humboldt,  Montezuma  and  Pah-tson  ranges, 
so  that  all  of  the  rocks  referred  to  the  Archean  are  in  these  ranges 
basement  complexes. 

Whether  there  is  in  any  of  the  northern  Kevada  ranges  genuine 
elastics  which  are  placed  among  the  Archean  is  not  i)ositively  deter- 
mined. The  quartz-schists,  limestones,  and  mica-schists  of  the  Hum- 
boldt range  seem  to  be  such  a  series,  although  they  have  now  become 
very  crystalline  by  dynamic  action.  In  the  West  Humboldt  range  in 
the  schists  are  mentioned  fragment-like  areas  of  quartz,  which  are 
explained  to  be  aggregations  formed  by  metamorphism.  In  the  Pea 
Vine  range  there  are  quartzites.  While  from  the  descriptions  there 
is  no  definite  indication  that  tnily  clastic  series  exist  elsewhere, 
such  may  hopefully  be  searched  for  in  the  Peoquob,  Shoshone,  West 
Humboldt,"  Montezuma,  Pah-tson,  Truckee,  with  perhaps  a  greater 
probability  of  success  in  the  Shoshone,  Peoquob,  and  Truckae. 

If  the  lower  10,000  or  12,000  feet  of  quartzite  in  the  Wasatch  below 
the  lowest  fossiliferous  horizon  belong  with  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  a« 
suggested  in  the  previous  section,  it  is  probable  that  part-s  of  the 
quartzites  below  the  Primordial  fauna  in  ScheU  creek,  Egan^  Pogonip, 
and  Pinon  ranges  belong  in  the  same  series — that  is,  the  Upper  Al- 
gonkian.  , 

It  is  possible  that  several  of  the  quartzites  referred  to  the  Ogden 
and  Weber  belong  much  lower  in  the  geological  column  than  supposed, 
for  it  is  stated  that  in  some  cases  these  are  referred  to  the  Weber  or 
Ogden  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  upon  the  slight-est  lithological  evi- 
dence, or  the  mere  personal  impression  of  the  observer.  Some  of  these 
may  be  as  low  as  Ui>per  Algonkian.  The  series  referred  to  the  Weber, 
which  in  its  lithological  character  is  most  similar  to  the  Algonkian^  is 
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that  in  the  Ombe  range^  where  interstratified  with  the  qnartzite  are 
seams  of  mica-schists. 

Upon  general  principles  it  appears  improbable  that  an  equivalent  to 
the  Weber  qnartzite  of  the  Wasatch  should  so  widely  be  a  basal  for- 
mation. That  a  qnartzite  should  be  the  lowest  formation  adjacent  to 
an  earlier  mountain  range  is  what  one  would  expect,  but  that  in  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  ranges  should  now  be  found  exposed  as  the 
basal  series  the  same  division  of  a  single  period  is  contrary  to  proba- 
bility. 

SECTION  VI.    COLORADO  AND  NORTHERN  NEW  MEXICO. 

LITE&ATUBS  OF  THS  FRONT  RANGE,  NORTH  AND  JSA8T  OF  THE  ARKANSAS. 

LoNG,^  in  1823,  describes  granite  as  succeeding  pudding-stone  or  con- 
glomerate on  Defile  creek.  The  granite  is  coarse  grained  and  rapidly 
disintegrates.  A  high  peak  was  ascended  and  was  found  to  consist  of 
an  indestructible  aggregate  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  with  a  little  horn- 
blende in  small  particles. 

Hatden,^  in  1869/ states  that  all  the  mountains  east  of  the  South 
park  have  a  gneissic  and  granitic  nucleus.  Each  of  the  great  ranges 
of  the  park  are  anticlinal  axes  with  massive  granite  cores  and  gneissic 
granites  inclining  from  each  side  in  the  form  of  ridges.  The  trend  of 
the  ranges  is  in  most  cases  northwest  and  southeast  or  nearly  so.  The 
Azoic  rocks  have  two  planes  of  cleavage,  one  of  them  with  a  strike 
northeast  and  southwest,  and  the  other  at  right  angles.  Besides  these 
cleavage  planes  there  are  in  most  cases  distinct  lines  of  bedding.  At 
Golden  city  the  sandstones  lie  close  to  the  metamorphic  rocks,  inclin- 
ing 30O  to  540 

Marvtne,**  in  1874,  describes  fully  the  metamorphic  crystalline  rocks 
of  the  Front  range.  The  rocks  of  this  great  area  are  mostly  composed 
of  schists,  ^eisses  and  granites.  Disregarding  unimportant  occur- 
rences of  undoubted  ancient  eruptivesj  as  well  as  some  minor  granite 
areas  of  uncertain  nature,  the  series  as  a  whole  must  be  regarded  as  a 
system  of  ancient  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  undergone  the  most 
profound metamorphism,  the  result  of  which  over  large  areas  has  reached 
the  last  term,  structureless  granite.  Considering  the  extent  and  an- 
tiquity, the  formation  as  a  whole  is  remarkably  simple  and  uniform, 
running  from  qnartzite  through  siliceous  and  mica-schists  to  very  sim- 
ple varieties  of  gneisses  and  granites  in  which  the  mica  is  wholly  subor- 
dinate. The  least  metamorphosed  rocks  observed  were  excessively  hard 
and  compact  quartzites  found  in  the  lower  canyons  of  Coal  and  Ealston 
creeks.  They  here  j)ass  into  a  series  of  highly  siliceous  schists,  in  places 
ferruginous,  in  which  may  i^ossibly  be  found  workable  dex>osits  of  iron 
ore.  These  are  associated  with  fine  siliceous  mica  schists,  above  which 
are  very  irregular  schists,  intercalated  together.  Oneissic  and  gran- 
itic strata  are  frequent,  while  below  is  a  great  granite  mass  with  but 
few  remnants  of  bedding  left,  but  which  is  apparently  conformable  with 
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the  series  above.  A  similar  succession  was  observed  near  the  Little 
Thompson,  quartzites  being  found  at  the  top  and  granites  at  the  base. 
On  South  Saint  Train's,  and  at  the  mouth  of  South  Boulder  canyon 
are  found  quartzite  resting  upon  zoned  but  structureless  granite.  The 
Triassic  ^ales  rest  unconforinably  upon  the  mica-schists  on  Little 
Thompson.  The  dominant  rocks  are  granitic  and  gneissic,  although 
schists  are  found  over  large  areas,  and  of  these  the  tendency  is  toward 
a  binary  granite  to  which  the  name  Aplite  might  apply. 

That  the  characters  noted  above  ate  evidence  of  a  structure  that 
once  existed  throughout  the  whole  mass;  that  the  inclosed  schistose 
patches  and  areas  are  neither  remnants  of  foreign  schists  inclosed  in 
an  eruptive  granite  mass,  nor  accidental  lamination  developed  by  crys- 
tallization or  motion  in  a  plastic  rock,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  fact 
that  whenever  over  a  continuous  area  a  great  many  of  the  strikes  and 
dips  of  such  remnants  are  carefiilly  noted  and  platted  on  the  map,  tliey 
are  invariably  consistent  among  themselves  in  indicating  a  definite 
structure  of  the  whole,  and  accord  with  the  structure  that  may  be  in- 
dicated by  neighboring  schists  and  other  masses  of  undoubted  bedded 
rocks. 

As  in  the  derived  sedimentaries  is  found  the  d6bris  from  the  crystal- 
line rocks,  it  is  concluded  that  the  folding  which  aifected  the  meta- 
morphism  is  older  than  that  which  has  upturned  the  sedimentary 
strata.  It  is  not  supposed  that  sufficient  heat  was  necessary  to  cause 
dry  fusion,  but  aqueo-igneous  fusion. 

While  metamorphism  alone  has  often  left  sharp  lines  of  demarkation 
between  differently  affected  rocks,  there  are  also  points  where  move- 
ments of  the  plastic  rock  seem  to  have  occurred;  while,  in  tracing  a 
line  of  schist  into  a  granite  area,  points  may  occur  where  the  normal 
granitoid  strata  regularly  belonging  to  the  series  may  gradually  in- 
crease in  number  and  thickness,  monopoTizing  the  series  and  produc- 
ing a  normal  metamorphism;  or  tongues  of  granite  may  invade  the 
schists,  as  if  an  active  metamorphism  had  proceeded  outward  from  the 
granites,  eating,  as  it  were,  into  the  schists,  and  absorbing  first  those 
beds  by  nature  most  readily  succumbing  to  the  change,  and  leaving 
the  intercalated  masses  less  changed.  Yet  the  remnants  of  structure 
left  in  the  granites  still  show  that  no  important  movement  has  taken 
place  in  the  mass,  but  that  the  rocks  remain  in  situ,  and  are  an  indigenous 
granite.  But,  besides  these  confusing  appearances,  lines  of  the  granite 
sometime  appear  as  if  actually  injected  or  intruded  among  the  schists, 
sometimes  on  their  bedding,  and  perhaps  across  them  as  eruptive  veins. 
Indeed,  there  seemed  cases  where,  in  approaching  the  same  mass  of 
granite  from  different  points,  at  once  aU  the  appearances  of  a  truly 
exotic  and  eruptive  origin  might  be  found — abrupt  lines  of  demarka- 
tion and  veins,  while  at  another  point  nearly  all  the  steps  of  a  gradual 
metamorphism  and  transition  from  the  schists  beyond  might  be  traced, 
while  the  remnants  of  structure  through  the  mass  itself  would,  in 
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greater  part,  conform  to  the  surrounding  system  of  folds,  showing  it  as 
a  whole  to  be  an  indigenous  mass.  Two  observers  thus  approaching 
such  a  mass  would  justly  render  diffiBrent  verdicts  as 'to  its  nature,  one 
ascribing  to  it  a  wholly  eruptive  origin,  the  other  a  clearly  metamor- 
phic  character.  A  few  minor  masses  of  granite  did  not  show  weU 
marked  transitions  from  schists,  though  in  part  the  ends  of  the  latter 
gradually,  yet  abruptly,  merged  into  the  granite,  as  if  absorbed 
by  it,  the  mass  as  a  whole  presenting  an  intrusive  character.  There 
is,  however,  up  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  such  masses  have 
traveled  far  or  that  they  might  not  have  come  &'om  a  short  distance 
only  and  have  been  derived  from  rocks  similar  to  those  in  which 
they  are  inclosed  or  others  of  the  same  series,  for  their  likeness  may 
be  found  at  other  points  as  tme  metamorphics.  Penetrating  various 
I>ortions  of  the  series  are  granitic,  usually  mostly  feldspathic,  veins, 
many  of  which  probably  extend  long  distances  and  appear  to  be  of 
true  eruptive  character,  while  other  granitic  veins,  usually  of  very 
coarse  bluish  quartz  and  white  cleavable  feldspar,  with  sheets  and 
large  crystals  of  white  mica,  seem  to  be  more  naturally  referred  to 
infiltration  or  to  be  endogenous  in  character,  like  many  metalliferous 
veins,  some  of  each  kind  showing  layers  of  dei)osition  or  structure. 

While  it  is  exceedingly  dififtcult  to  obtain  structural  results,  a  map  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Front  range  is  presented.  The  portion  in  which 
the  structure  is  most  clearly  made  out  is  that  south  of  South  Olear  creek 
and  having  mount  Evans  as  its  culminating  x>oint.  The  granite  of 
mount  Evans  occupies  as  low  a  geological  position  as  any  rocks  in  the 
range.  No  special  facts  bearing  on  the  equivalency  of  the  metamor- 
phic  series  to  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  Archean  of  the  east  were  ob- 
served. 

Pbale,**  in  1874,  describes  several  •sections  in  the  Front  range  at 
Pleasant  park,  glen  Eyrie,  Bergen  park,  and  Trout  creek,  in  all  of  which 
the  granite  underlies  the  fossiliferous  series.  On -the  South  Platte,  at 
the  change  from  the  sandstone  to  the'  granite  the  former  contains  frag- 
mente  of  unchanged  granite.  In  other  places  the  sandstone  appears  to 
pass  by  gradations  into  the  granite.  Pikes  peak  is  comx>osed  of  fine 
grained,  reddish  granite,  the  origin  of  which,  whether  eruptive  or  met- 
amon>hic,  is  a  question.  On  the  road  from  Colorado  springs  to  South 
park  is  a  granitic  ridge  which  seems  to  be  thrown  up  through  the  coarse 
beds  which  lie  about  it.  In  the  range  of  the  South  park  several  sec- 
tions of  the  fossiliferous  series  are  described  which  .rest  upon  granite 
or  gneiss.  At  Georgia  pass  erui)tive  granite  forms  the  peak*,  while 
bla(*k  micaceous  gneiss  is  at  the  base  of  the  series,  there  being  between 
the  two  slates  and  quartzites.  At  several  of  the  sections  given  the 
basal  layer  of  the  series  is  a  quartzite. 

Endlich,"  in  1874,  describes  granite  as  forming  the  heaviest  mass  of 
rock  north  and  east  of  the  Arkansas  and  south  of  the  line  running  east 
and  west  6  miles  south  of  Pikes  peak.    Upon  Cottonwood  creek  the 
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rock  resembles  a  gneiss.  Resting  immediately  upon  the  granite  is  the 
Silurian,  characterized  by  but  a  few  fossils,  and  the  well  known  (][uartz- 
itic  formations.  The  granite  of  this  area  is  the  oldest  found  in  the 
region. 

Stbvenson,**.  in  1875,  states  that  metamorphic  rocks  occur  in  the 
Front  range.  On  the  North  fork  of  the  South  Platte  the  schists  are 
much  contorted.  The  schists  near  Baileys  ranch  contain  rudely  oval 
nodules  of  quartz  and  feldspathic  granite  which  in  several  localities  are 
observed  in  layers.  In  many  instance's  the  large  masses  of  gneissoid 
granite  string  out  like  veins  on  all  sides  from  the  center,  and  these  vein- 
like projections  break  up  into  these  nodules  and  thus  finally  disa])pear. 
It  is  sufficiently  evident,  then,  that  these  are  not  metamorphosed  peb- 
bles, but  concretions,  the  result  of  segregation,  which  marks  the  forma- 
tion of  the  separate  layers  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica  in  gneiss,  and 
of  the  great  masses  of  coarse  granite,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the 
gneisses  and  schists.  Gneissoid  granite  is  exceedingly  common.  It  often 
occurs  in  the  gneiss  as  great  included  masses  of  irregular  shape  or  in 
elongate- vein  form,  spreading  from  a  center  and  tluowing  out  seams 
which  become  exceedingly  thin  before  they  disappear.  In  each  instance 
the  deposit  seems  to  bear  no  relation  to  tlie  bedding  of  the  including 
rock.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  is  found  entirely  displacing  the 
gneiss  and  forming  the  i>re vailing  rock  for  miles.  In  every  such  instance, 
however,  it  occasionally  changes  into  gneiss  for  short  distances.  Not 
unfrequently  seams  of  granite  are  found  along  the  planers  of  cleavage. 
This  granite,  which  may  be  teirmed  segregati^d  granite  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  granite  which  many  regard  as  eruptive,  is  coarsely  crystal- 
line, with  the  feldspar  in  great  quantity,  while  the  proportion  of  mica 
is  very  small.  The  feldspar  varies  in  color  from  white  to  red,  and  the 
rock  as  a  whole  yields  readily  under  the  influence  of  the  weather.  The 
gneissoid  granite  of  Taylor  river  exhibif!^  granite  of  both  the  eruptive 
and  metamorphic  varieties,  one  passing  into  the  other  with  no  line  of 
separation.  There  is  then  no  room  to  doubt  that  they  are  of  common 
origin  and  that  the  whole  is  metamorphic. 

The  gneiss  of  Ten-Mile  creek  is  compact  and  might  be  mistaken  for 
a  quartzite.  Below  the  junction  is  an  immense  segregation  of  granite, 
thoroughly  veinlike,  interlacing  and  running  across  the  bedding  in 
every  conceivable  way,  but  not  persistent,  as  each  of  the  veins  tapers 
off  until  it  disappears.  In  the  canyon  of  the  Arkansas,  above  the  junc- 
tion with  Tennessee  creek,  is  a  gneiss  which  has  very  close  affinities 
to  the  granites  usually  called  eruptives.  It  passes  gradually  into  a 
micaceous  schist.  On  Trout  creek  is  syenite  and  granite,  which  grad- 
ually assumes  a  gneissoid  structure  and  contains  fragments  of  gneiss 
from  6  to  20  inches  in  diameter  which  are  fragmental  in  shape.  Their 
presence  is  difficult  to  account  for.  If  the  granite  is  eruptive  these 
might  be  included  fragments,  but  there  is  no  reason  U)  assign  any  such 
origin  to  it,  for  its  gradual  passage  into  the  gneiss  is  easily  traced.  On 


Currant  creek,  at  the  west  side  of  Soath  park,  near  mount  Lincoln,  at 
Idaho  springs,  on  the  east  side  of  South  park,  massive  gi*anite  or  syen- 
ite is  seen  grading  into  gneiss  and  mica^chist.  At  Chicago  creek 
coarsely  crystalline  granite  is  sharply  separated  fi*om  the  a^'acent 
gneiss,  the  junction  being  as  sharp  as  between  a  trap  dike  and  adjoin- 
ing rock.  Some  of  the  porphyritic  rocks,  granites  and  syenites  are 
placed  among  the  eruptives.  This  is  done  in  deference  to  commonly 
received  opinion;  but  as  there  is  no  locality  in  which  these  rocks  do 
not  pass  imperceptibly  into  gneiss,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  their  metamorphic  origin. 

In  speaking  of  Colorado  metamorphic  rocks  in  general  it  is  said 
the  prevailing  rock  is  a  micaceous  schist  passing  into  gneiss,  and  con- 
taining much  granite,  which  In  some  localities  entirely  replaces  the 
others.  Not  unfrequently  the  mica-schist  is  displaced  gradually  by  horn- 
blende-schist, which  becomes  a  hornblende-gneiss,  containing  masses 
or  strings  of  syenite,  as  the  other  form  contains  ordinary  granite. 
Slates  are  almost  wanting,  and  thick  strata  of  quartzite  belonging  to 
this  series  were  observed  at  only  two  or  three  localities.  Serpentine 
and  limestone  seem  to  be  absent  altogether.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  re- 
specting the  relations  of  these  rocks.  Hayden,  in  one  of  his  rex>orts, 
has  referred  them  with  doubt  to  the  Laurentian.  To  determine  this 
matter  careful  investigation  at  the  north  is  stiU  needed. 

King,''  in  1878,  states  that  in  the  Colorado  range  are  two  series  which 
are  probably  unconformable.  The  upper  group  is  distinctly  bedded, 
has  a  variable  amount  of  mica,  and  is  correlated  with  the  upper  hori- 
zons of  the  Medicine  bow  and  the  higher  members  of  the  Park  range, 
Bed  creek  in  the  Uinta,  the  Wasatch  and  Salt  lake  islands,  and  the 
exposures  in  the  Humboldt  mountains,  Franklin  buttes,  and  Kinsley 
district.  In  the  Clear  creek  region  the  series  is  not  less  than  25,000 
feet  thick. 

Emmons,  f  S.  F.),^®  in  1890,  states  that  Cross  has  discovered  in  thehills 
east  of  the  Arkansas  river,  at  Salida,  a  thickness  of  about  10,000  feet  of 
slates  and  schists  entirely  distinct  from  the  Archean  and  probably 
unconformable  with  it.    These  are  referred  to  the  Algonkian. 

Lakes,*®  in  1890,  made  observations  upon  the  district  of  South  Boul- 
der, Coal  and  Ealston  creeks.  In  the  South  Boulder  and  Coal  creek 
area  were  found  between  the  Trias  and  the  heavily  bedded  gneisses  a 
series  of  quartzites^  schists  and  conglomerates  the  clastic  character  of 
which  is  unmistakable.  The  series  has  been  subjected  to  intense  dy- 
namic action,  so  that  the  pebbles  of  the  conglomerate  are  elongated,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  bands  of  this  material  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  series  was  an  original  clastic  one,  as  the  finer  grained  rocks  are 
completely  crystalline  quartz-schists  and  mica-schists.  The  dip  of  the 
series  is  at  a  high  angle  away  from  the  main  mass  of  the  mountains.  Its 
highet  members  are  quartzite,  and  pass  down  into  mica-schists  and 


In  passing  downward  the  mica-schists  become  interlaminated  with 
gneiss,  which  becomes  more  and  more  abundant,  and  upon  Coal  creek 
cutting  the  schists  are  also  x)egmatitic  granite  veins.  Nowhere  between 
th^  clastic  and  gneissoid  series  was  any  discordance  discovered,  there  . 
appearing  to  be  between  them  a  gradation,  although  a  somewhat  rapid 
one.  The  clastic  series  at  South  Boulder  creek  is  at  least  1,000  feet 
thick.  The  lower  gneissoid  series  at  times  is  in  part  quite  regulafly 
laminated,  at  other  times  becomes  a  heavily  bedded  granite-gneiss,  but 
for  several  miles  toward  the  core  of  the  mountains,  as  far  as  investi- 
gated, does  not  become  structureless  granite. 

On  Goal  creek,  at  one  place  within  the  clastic  series,  is  a  wedge  of 
granite  of  considerable  thickness,  and  this  does  not  grade  into  the 
clastic  rocks  as  does  the  main  granitoid  gneiss  area.  The  relations  of 
the  Trias  both  to  the  granite-gneiss  and  to  the  clastic  series  are  such 
as  to  show  that  it  is  clearly  a  later  formation  separated  from  them  by 
a  very  great  unconformity. 

At  Balston  creek  the  heavily  bedded  gneisses  were  found  to  vary 
into  hornblende-gneiss  interlaminated  with  granite  veins,  and  these 
into  rather  fine  grained  schistose  rock,  but  there  was  discovered  here  no 
clear  evidence  of  a  clastic  series,  although  the  more  schistose  phases 
immediately  under  the  Trias  may  represent  the  more  altered  clastic 
schists  of  Goal  and  South  Boulder  creeks. 

UTKRATURX  09  THB  WET  AND  8ANGRE  BB  CBI6TO  MOUlVTAmS. 

SOHIEL,''  in  1885,  describes  the  predominating  rock  of  the  Sangre  de 
Gristo  valley  as  a  feldspathic  granite,  passing  gradually  into  a  gneiss 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  creek,  the  gneiss  supporting  a  hard,  shaly 
sandstone  and  a  bluish  brittle  limestone. 

Endugh,^^  in  1874,  describes  the  region  south  of  the  Arkansas  as 
consisting  chiefly  of  granite.  That  forming  the  Sangre  de  Gristo 
mountains  is  of  different  character  and  appearance  from  that  of  the 
Front  range.  The  Wet  mountains  are  regarded  as  eruptive.  Gneiss 
occurs  in  this  range  at  Hunts  peak  and  from  there  6  or  7  miles  to  the 
northwest,  and  is  regarded  as  metamorphic,  although  it  weathers  more 
like  granite  than  a  stratified  rock.  From  the  granite  axis  of  the 
Sangre  de  Gristo  the  sedimentary  rocks  dip  away  both  to  the  east  and 
west.  The  eruptive  granite  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  is  the  youngest  of 
the  region.  Although  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  range  is  spoken  of  as  erup- 
tive, this  is  not  considered  to  be  so  in  the  same  sense  that  basalt  is  erup- 
tive, but  to  imply  that  the  granite  by  some  vertically  acting  force  h& 
been  thrown  upward  and  may  now  be  in  contact  with  strata  which  were 
once  above  it. 

GoPB,^''in  1875,  states  that  in  the  Sangrede  Gristo  mountains  is  strati- 
fled  granite,  which  is  either  heavily  bedded  feldspathic  porphyry  or 
finely  bedded  homUende-gndss.  ^ 


Endlioh,^^  in  1877^  states  that  metamorphies  compose  the  main  bnlk 
of  the  interior  portion  of  the  lower  Sangre  de  Gristo  range,  though  at 
many  places  sedimentary  beds  and  volcanic  flows  have  obscured  the 
relations.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  range  are  as  a  rule  metamorphies 
among  which  granites  and  gneisses  are  predominant.  These  are  asso- 
ciated with  granites  and  gneissoid-schists,  associated  with  which  are 
hornblendic,  chloritic,  and  micaceous  schists.  Near  Trinchera  the  sedi- 
mentary strata  stand  nearly  on  end  and  lie  tipped  up  against  the 
granite.  At  other  places  the  granite  protrudes  through  the  Carbonifer- 
ous. Itis  concluded  that  the  metamorphies  of  the  lower  Sangrede  Gristo 
are  altered  Silurian  rocks.  North  of  the  Arkansas  river  the  Silurian 
formation  occurs.  From  here  it  crosses  the  river  toward  the  south  and 
is  last  seen  as  such  near  the  northern  end  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  range. 
In  its  stratigraphical  relations  it  is  conformable  with  the  overlying 
younger  formations  wherever  it  has  been  there  seen. 

Bm)LiOH,**  in  1878,  states  that  while  in  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  the 
eruptive  granite  is  the  cause  of  the  upthrow  of  the  Garboniferous  strata, 
nowhere  in  the  sedimentary  beds  is  found  any  case  of  intrusion.  These 
granites  are  regarded  as  i)ost-Garboniferous. 

Emmons,**  (S.  F.),  in  1890,  states  that  quartzites  have  been  noticed  con- 
nected with  the  Archean  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo 
range  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  remnants  of  some  Algonkian  beds. 

UTBRATURE    OF    THE    FRONT    RA.NOB    OF     SOUTHERN     COLORADO     .^D    NORTHERN 

NEW  MEXICO. 

WiSLiZENUS,^  in  1848,  states  that  granitic  rocks  prevail  in  the 
mountains  about  Santa  Fe,  and  for  some  distance  to  the  south.  These 
are  associated  with  pori>hyry  and  trap. 

Blake,^^  in  1856,  describes  ridges  of  metamorphic  slate  in  the  Santa 
Fe  mountains,  upon  the  edges  of  which  rest  horizontal  Garboniferous 
strata. 

LoEW,'^  in  1875,  states  that  the  mountains  between  Santa  Fe  and  Las 
Vegas  contain  Azoic  rocks  which  are  chiefly  granite  and  syenite.  At 
Santa  Fe  creek  gneiss  is  accompanied  by  primitive  clay-slate  and 
syenite.  Veins  of  'flue  grained  gneisses  occur  in  a  coarse  aplite  or 
granulite  also  intersected  by  syenite  seams. 

St.  John,"  in  1876,  describes  the  Black  mountains  as  a  lofty  granite 
barrier.  The  upper  canyon  of  the  Cimarron  is  composed  of  granitic 
rocks,  with  which  are  associated  micaceous  schists  and  hard  quartzose 
rocks.  In  the  Raton  hills  are  granitic  igneous  rocks,  the  relations  of 
which  to  the  Tertiary  are  not  easy  to  make  out.  The  Vermejo  mount- 
ains have  a  nucleus  of  massive  metamorphic  rocks. 

Newberry,"  in  1876,  states  that  in  the  Santa  Fe  mountains  is  found 
coarse  red  granite,  characteristic  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  system.  It  differs  from  the  granite  of  the  Appalachian  as 
Well  as  those  of  the  Sierra  and  Cascade.  The  Garboniferous  strata 
rest  directly  upon  the  granites.    The  central  axis  of  the  Nadmiento 
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monntain  is  composed  of  a  similar  massive  red  granite,  upon  the  slopes 
of  wliich  rests  the  Oarbbuiferous  formation,  for  the  most  part  limestone, 
in  many  places  nearly  vertical  yet  but  slightly  metamorphosed. 

Stevenson,^  in  1879,  describes  a  continuous  Archean  area  on  the 
western  side  of  the  district  running  from  Spanish  peaks  south.  It  forms 
the  axis  of  the  Gulebra  range,  continues  through  the  Taos  and  the  Mora 
ranges,  and  passes  into  the  Cimarron  range.  The  Santa  Fe  and  United 
States  anticlines  show  Archean  rocks  which  are  separated  from  the 
main  area.  The  rocks  show  great  uniformity  in  character,  including 
gneissoid  granite,  gneiss,  aild  mica-schist  as  the  predominant  types. 

Stevenson,"  in  1881,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  Archean 
rocks  of  southern  Colorado  and  northern  'Sew  Mexico.  Four  areas  are 
seen  within  the  district.  The  most  western  marks  the  course  of  the 
Santa  Fe  axis;  the  second,  that  of  the  Culebra-Mora  axis,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  that  of  the  Cimarron  axis.  The  rocks  in  the  Santa  Fe 
axis  are  gneiss,  mica-schist,  which  resembles  sandstones,  and  granite. 
South  of  the  Santa  Fe  road  are  frequent  exposures  of  an  exceedingly 
coarse  granite,  which  resembles  a  metamorphosed  conglomerate,  the 
pebbles  being  thoroughly  distinct.  With  this  are  many  beds  of  almost 
black  gneiss,  holding  beds  of  snow-white  quartz.  The  Culebra-Mora 
axis  varies  in  width  fi'om  5  to  25  miles.  It  includes  granite,  gneissoid 
granite,  micaceous  and  hornblendic  schists,  and  quartzites.  Compact 
gneiss,  quartzite-like  in  character,  is  found  in  the  main  canyon  of  Cosr 
tilla  creek.  Bands  of  quartzites  are  found  on  Comanche  creek,  the 
north  fork  of  Moreno  creek,  in  Costilla  creek  range  on  Coyote  creek, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Santo  ISiho  on  the  CeboUa  creek.  These  are 
sometimes  found  in  gneissoid-granite  and  sometimes  in  mica-schist.  The 
granite  below  the  junction  of  the  forks  of  Moreno  creek  is  very  coarse 
and  resembles  conglomerate.  The  rocks  of  the  Cimarron  axis  include 
mica-schist,  coarse  granite,  and  gneiss  sometimes  resembling  quartzite. 
The  dips  of  the  Archean  rocks  are  much  confused  and  the  distortion  at 
most  localities  is  so  great  that  neither  the  succession  of  the  strata  nor 
the  general  structure  could  be  made  gut  during  the  brief  examinations. 
Positive  proof  of  nonconformability  to  the  overlying  Carboniferous  is  not 
easily  obtained,  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  the  determina- 
tion being  the  character  of  the  rock.  Usually  the  disturbance  near 
the  junction  of  the  two  series  is  very  violent  and  the  rate  of  dip  changes 
greatly  within  a  short  distance,  sometimes  becoming  even  reversed. 
But  distinct  nonconformability  may  be  asserted  as  existing  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Costilla  peak,  where  the  enormously  thick  Carboniferous  series 
terminates  abruptly  against  the  Archean  core  of  the  Cimarron  axis. 
No  absolute  evidence  exists  to  settle  the  age  of  these  rocks.  Litholog- 
ically,  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Laurentian  series  of  the  east, 
and  at  more  northern  exposures  within  the  Eocky  mountain  region  they 
have  been  referred  by  all  observers  to  that  age.  The  coarse  gneissoid 
and  often  conglomerate  granite  immediately  underlying  the  Carbonifer- 
ous at  many  localities  may  possibly  be  of  somewhat  later  origin. 


UTERATURE  OF  THE  PABK  RANGE. 

Mabvine,*'  in  1874,  describes  the  northern  part  of  the  Park  range 
as  composed  of  a  very  distinctively  and  evenly  bedded  series  of  schists, 
gneisses  and  granites,  which  have  a  strike  nearly  with  the  ridge^  and 
a  dip  of  40®  or  50°  to  the  southward. 

LTTERATURB  OF  THE  SAWAfCH  MOUNTAINS. 

Hayden,''  in  1874,  describes  the  Sawatch  range  as  a  solid  mass  of 
granite,  80  miles  in  length  by  40  in  width,  which  has  acted  as  a  sin- 
gle wedge  thrust  upward,  and  thus  causing  the  sedimentaries  to  incline 
from  either  side. 

Pbale,**  in  1874,  states  that  on  Massive  mountain  the  rocks  are 
mainly  gneissic,  with  alternations  of  porphyritic  granite  or  granite- 
I)orphyry,  with  seams  of  quartzite  and  hornblendic  volcanic  rock.  On 
Eagle  river,  at  the  base  of  the  section  is  gneiss,  and  above  this  is  white 
quartzite. 

Endligh,^  in  1874,  states  that  the  granite  of  the  Sawatch  on  the 
west  i^ide  of  the  Ai'kansas  is  probably  post- Silurian.  This  range  has 
two  kinds  of  granite  that  are  peculiar  to  it  and  an  older  predominating 
one.  Both  of  these  are  newer  than  the  red,  middle,  and  coarse  grained 
rock  found  in  the  Wet  mountains.  The  first  of  these  varieties  comx>oses 
the  main  part  of  the  range  and  constitutes  its  most  prominent  peak, 
mount  Princeton.  Besides  this,  there  is  protogine  and  eruptive  granite. 
Mount  Ouray  is  composed  in  large  part  of  hornblende  rock.  On  one 
side  the  hornblende  and  granite  are  interstratified,  the  granite  being 
regarded  as  intruded  between  the  strata.  The  change  from  the  granite 
to  the  hornblende  rock  is  always  abrupt. 

Endlich,^  in  1877,  states  that  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sawatch 
range  trachyte  is  the  principal  rock. 

Emmons,  (8.  F.),**  in  1882,  states  that  in  the  Mosquito  range  are  found 
granites,  gneisses  and  amphibolitea.  The  granites  are  in  most  cases 
stratified  and  are  of  undoubted  sedimentary  origin.  In  other  cases 
the  evidence  is  less  clear  and  they  have  the  characteristics  of  eruptive 
granites.  Within  the  masses  of  the  normal  granite  occur  large  irreg- 
ular vein-like  masses  of  secondary  origin,  corresponding  to  pegmatite. 
The  gneiss  is  mostly  mica-gneiss.  The  amphibolite  is  less  abundant 
than  the  gneiss  and  granite  and  occurs  interstratifiedwith  them.  Un- 
conformably  above  these  are  quartzites  which  bear  Primordial  fossils 
belonging  to  the  Potsdam. 

Lakes,*®  in  1886,  describes  the  Sawatch  range  as  consisting  of  gneiss 
and  granite  penetrated  by  volcanic  dikes,  with  patches  of  Silurian, 
Carboniferous  and  more  recent  strata  resting  on  or  uptilted  against 
each  flank.  In  the  Aspen  region  are  two  granites,  one  the  meta- 
morphic  granite  of  the  Sawat<*.h  and  the  other  a  diorite  and  eruptive 
lava  of  the  Elk  mountain  system.  Ou  the  granites  are  unconformably 
located  the  Cambrian  strata,  the  base  of  which  is  quartzite. 


Haydbn,"  in  1874,  describos  the  Elk  moimtains  as  comiwsed  of  an 
upthmst  of  i^cons  granite,  which  carrieH  portions  of  the  sedimentary 
beds  on  its  summits  or  tilting  away  from  the  sides  at  various  anglt>». 
The  lowest  group  of  sedimentary  rocks  is  Ix)wer  Silurian.  In  Bonm 
cases  tliere  is  complete  overtiu'n  of  immense  groups  of  beds,  so  that 
for  several  miles  there  iS  a  double  series  from  the  Silurian  np  to  the 
Cretaceous,  inclusive,  as  at  the  he^d  of  East  river  and  near  Snow 
Mass  peak.  Northeast  of  Snow  Mass  the  sedimentary  beds  may  be 
seen  resting  on  the  granite,  on  tliese  a  great  thickness  of  red  beds, 
and  on  the  top  of  the  latter  masses  of  irregolar  thickness  of  erup- 
tive granite  from  100  to  400  feet  thick,  and  at  both  ends  the  red  beds 
again  resting  upon  the  eruptive  mass,  so  that  the  granite  now  appears 
like  an  iiiteiRtratified  rock.  Oothic  mountain  and  Crested  butt«  are 
regarded  as  immense  dikes,  the  melted  matter  being  pushed  up  through 
the  sui»erincumbent  matter  so  as  not  to  distorb  to  any  greatextent  the 
tbit^kness  of  yielding  Creta<;eon8  shales  and  clkys.  On  Eagle  river  are 
beds  of  sandstones  and  Qoartzites,  the  fragments  of  which  indicate 
*liat  they  have  been  derived  from  gneissic  and  granitic  rocks. 

Jeale,"  in  1874,  describe*  the  entire  niaas  of  granite  of  the  Elk 
mountains  as  having  been  either  in  a  plastic  or  melted  condition.  The 
elevation  of  the  range  was  post-Cretaceous.  The  mountains  are  cut 
by  numerous  dikes,  which  are  in  part  trachytic,  but  which  are,  hnw'- 
ever,  believed  to  beconnccted  with  the  eruptive  granite.  On  the  south- 
east side  of  Elk  mountrains  are  chloritic  schists,  quartzitcja,  and  sand<- 
Btones,  all  very  much  metamorphosed. 

Holmes,"  in  1876,  gives  the  geology  of  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  Elk  range  and  describes  in  detail  the  characterof  the  folding,  fault- 
ing and  relations  of  the  crystallines  to  the  sedimentary  roc^ks.  On  the 
east  side  the  sedimentary  strata  tie  up  against  the  granite  of,tlie  Sawatch 
range,  and  on  the  west  they  have  been  carried  high  up  on  the  arch  of 
the  Elk  moantains,  leaving  the  synclinal  depression  between  the  ranges. 
The  axes  of  the  two  ranges  are  not  parallel,  but  approach  each  other 
toward  the  south  and  separate  toward  the  north,  giving  an  iiicluded 
angle  of  some  30?.  In  the  vicinity  of  Italian  peak  the  granites  of  the 
two  ranges  are  in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  being  totally  distinct  in  aitpear- 
ance  and  in  reality.  The  sedimentary  beds  of  Sopris  and  Kock  creeks 
show  a  considerable  amount  of  metamorphism  and  lateral  crushing, 
the  Dakota  sandstones  of  the  latter  being  changed  to  hard,  flinty 
qnartzites.  A  great  fault,  combined  with  a  fold,  runs  from  the  north 
part  of  the  Elk  group,  i.  e.,  Snow  Mass  mountains,  to  its  south  part, 
White  Rock  mountains.  In  the  sections  the  granitic  rocks  are  repre- 
Beut«d  in  places  as  being  above  the  sedimentary  and  in  other  places  as 
intruding  themselves  among  the  layers. 

Lakes,"  in  ISSii,  describes  the  stratified  rocks  adjacent  to  the  Elk 
moantains  as  riddled  with  dikes  and  baked  and  metamorphosed  in 


places  almost  past  recognition.    The  huge  volcanic  masses  aiie  some 
of  them  dikes,  while  others  may  be  laccolites.    • 

LAKES,^in  1886,  describes  the  Elk  mountain  eruptions  as  having 
occurred  under  an  enormous  pressure  of  superincumbent  strata  not  less 
than  10,000  feet  thick.  The  Elk  mountains  are  diorite  instead  of  being 
eruptive  granite  as  called  in  Hayden's  reports. 

LITERATURE  OP  THE  GRAND  AND  QUNMISON  RIVERS. 

Sghiel,^  in  1855,  states  that  along  Goochetopa  creek  and  Grand 
river  valleys  are  granite,  gneiss,  shale  and  mica-slate. 

P£Ai>£,^^  in  1874,  states  that  adjacent  to  the  Gunnison  a  section  has 
at  its  base  rust-colored  granite,  above  which  is  mica-shist,  and  over 
this  quartzite  and  sandstone. 

Stevenson,**  in  1876,  states  that  at. several  localities  along  the 
Grand  and  Gunnison  is  .a  peculiar,  regularly  laminated  gneiss  which 
resembles  a  micaceous  sandstone.  It  always  occurs  directly  under  t'he 
setlimentary  rocks  and  no  similar  formation  occurs  lower  down.  It  is 
clearly  unconformable  to  the  great  mass  of  schist  and  gneiss,  though 
precisely  like  them  in  its  changes.  In  consideration  of  aU  the  circum- 
stances, one  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  regarding  it  a«  belonging 
to  a  later  series. 

Peale,^*  in  1876,  describes  Archean  rocks  as  occurring  along  and 
near  the  gorges  of  Eagle  and  Gunnison  rivers.  The  rocks  of  the  Eagle 
river  are  known  to  be  pre-Potsdam,  because  at  the  head  of  the  stream 
such  rocks  rest  upon  them.  On  the  Gunnison  river  the  Archean  rocks 
are  gneisses  and  schists.  The  presence  of  Dakota  beds  here  resting 
upon  the  Archean  is  supposed  to  prove  that  in  pre-Gretaceous  times 
this  area  was  above  sea  level. 

Peale,*^  in  1877,  describes  the  Archean  rocks  of  the  Grand  river. 
These  occur  in  limited  areas  throughout  the  district  between  parallels 
370  52'  and  39o  15'  and  meridians  107°  and  109o  30'.  They  are  gener- 
ally confined  to  the  courses  of  streams  flpwing  in  canyons.  In  many 
places  the  schistose  character  is  very  distinct  and  the  bedding  clearly 
seen,  but  in  most  cases  no  traces  of  bedding  were  seen,  the  rocks  being 
granitoid.  From  the  number  of  exposures  noticed  it  is  evident  that 
the  rocks  underlie  the  entire  district,  although  irom  the  limited  and 
isolated  exposures  it  was  not  possible  to  trace  connections  from  one 
place  to  another.  The  oldest  sedimentary  beds  restbig  upon  these 
rocks  are  Carboniferous  or  pre-Carboniferous,  showing  that  they  are 
at  lea§t  pre-Carboniferous,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  are  pre- 
Silurian.  Along  the  Gunnison  outcrops  of  quartzitic  layers  occur 
with  softer  red  and  gray  gneissic  layers.  On  the  Little  Dolores  are 
mica-schists  and  quartzites  diiiping  northeast  at  angles  of  60^  to  70^. 
As  to  the  origin  of  these  rocks  it  is  said:  They  were  once  deposited  as 
sediments.  Whence  were  their  materials  derived?  We  have  no  data 
from  which  we  are  able  even  to  guess  what  was  the  extent  of  the  Ar- 
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OrandXIanyoD  of  the  Colorado  similar  rocks  are  found  below  Uie  Pots- 
dam, and  from  the  profundily  of  their  metamorphiflm  it  is  believed  that 
these  crystalline  rocks  are  Archean. 

UTEIL4TDRK  OF  THK  QUARTZITB  MOUNTAINS. 

Endlioh,*^  in  1876,  describes  the  Quartzite  mountains.  Near  the 
northern  border  and  toward  the  middle,  quartzites  and  schists  pre- 
dominate, while  granite  appears  toward  the  east  and  south.  The 
quartzites  are  mostly  of  a  white  or  gray  color,  gradually  becomiog  filled 
with  mica  or  chlorite,  tbns  turning  into  schists.  The  relations  of  the 
quartzites  are  extremely  varied  and  complicated.  Granites  chauge 
into  quartzites  between  stations  21  and  22.  The  schists  have  a  lees 
borisoutal  extent  but  are  just  as  distinct  as  the  quartzites.  They  also 
show  great  variations  in  strike  and  dip.  As  a  rule  they  seem  to  be 
older  than  the  granite,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  this  point 
beyond  doubt.  The  schists  were  nowhere  ibund  except  in  the  quartz- 
ite group.  All  the  granite  shows  a  remarkable  regular  stratlfloation, 
not  an  apparent  one  only,  produced  by  the  main  cleavage  plane  of  the 
feldspar  or  mica  lying  in  one  direction.  The  dip  of  the  strata  is  con- 
formable with  those  of  the  quartzites  and  schists  and  away  from  the 
anticlinal  axis  toward  the  south.  Generally  the  dip  is  notverymarked 
bnt  still  reaching  from  7°  to  10°.  All  along  the  Animas  the  junction 
of  the  sedimentaries  with  the  granite  was  not  observed.  The  lattw 
was  exposed  in  the  valley,  while  the  former  appeared  in  steep  blntfs  on 
both  aides.  From  the  dips  observed  it  b^ame  evident  that  the  two 
were  conformable. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  metamorphic  group,  of  rocks  it  is  said  that 
the  Devonian  strata  were  dejMJsited  on  the  gfanitic  strata  conformably. 
Also  that  from  the  quartzite  into  granite  the  transition  is  perfect, 
although  often  sm»ll  specimens  c^n  be  found  showing  on  the  one  side 
granite  and  on  the  other  granular  red  quartzite.  Near  the  top  of  a 
bluff  the  latter  is  white  or  yellowish,  luM;omLng  red  and  browu  lower 
down.  Finally  some  mica  is  observed  in  it,  and  the  feldspar  appears 
as  such,  until  the  coarse  grained  granite  is  reached.  The  metamor- 
phosis is  very  thorough,  and  can  be  admirably  studied  at  this  point. 
Qq  far  as  could  be  decided,  the  granite  was  formed  outofa  partly  argil- 
laceous sandstone,  containing  some  iron  in  an  oxidized  state,  while  the 
purer  sandstones  were  turned  into  quartzites.  Probably  the  process  of 
metamorphosis  was  a  very  slow  one,  and  lasted  a  long  time.  Through- 
out the  stratification  is  well  preserved  in  all  the  rocks  of  that  group, 
but  particularly  so  in  the  granite  of  the  locality  just  described.  Even 
the  thicknesses  of  the  various  strata  which  have  been  altered  into 
granite  correspond  appruximately  to  those  at  present  cxliibitcd  by  the 
Buperincnmbent  beds.  At  a  short  distance  north  of  station  48,  the 
granite  oveilivs  the  dark  schists,  which  in  turn  seem  to  be  younger 


than  the  true  quartzites  forming  the  main  bulk  of  the  mountains  still 
farther  north.  Taking  into  consideration,  therefore,  the  observed  con- 
formity of  the  underlying  metamorpliics  with  the  overlying  sedlment- 
aries;  taking  into  consideration,  furthermore,  the  analogous  character 
of  stratigraphical  relations,  the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  those 
sedimentary  beds,  which. existed  below  the  Devonian,  furnished  the 
material  for  the  metamorphic  masses. 

CoMSTOCK,*'  in  1883,  states  that  in  San  Juan  county  there  are  no 
rocks  which  are  of  Archean  age.  The  granitic  and  quartzitic  series  of 
the  Animas  river  are  regarded  as  metamorphic  and  said  to  be  of  Upper 
Silurian  or  Devonian  age.  - 

CoMSTOCK,**  i*n  1887,  describes  the  metamorphic  series  in  southwest- 
ern Colorado  as  probably  Silurian  or  Devonian.  This  series  is  sus- 
ceptible of  division  into  an  upper  or  granitic  division  and  an  underlying 
quartzitic  formation.  The  quartzitic  group  is  expelled  in  the  Animas 
canyon  below  Silverton,  forming  a  line  of  jagged  peaks' to  the  eastward, 
the  Needle  mountains.  Whenever  the  quartzite  is  well  uncovered  the 
more  recent  granites  are  usually  traceable  along  the  flanks  of  the  belt. 
The  geological  map  brings  out  no  apparent  system  in  the  metamorphic 
rocks. 

Laxes,"  in  1889,  describes  on  the  Mears  road,  south  of  Ouray,  as 
succeeding  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  a  thickness  of  13,000  feet  of  dis- 
tinctly stratified  and  hard  vitreous  quartzites,  slates  and  schists.  Part 
of  these  may  belong  to  the  Silurian  and  Cumbrian,  but  as  these  com- 
bined rarely  .attain  in  Colorado  a  thickness  of  1,000  feet,  so  great  a 
body  is  extraordinary  and  suggests  that  the  lower  part  of  it  may,  as  in 
Canada,  belong  to  the  Huronian  or  Laurentian,  upper  divisions  of  the 
Archean  not  elsewhere  represented  in  Colorado.  The  dip  of  the  quartz- 
ite is  about  750  to  the  north.  The  uplifted  crests  have  bewi  deeply 
eroded  and  in  the  hollows  so  formed  rest  the  massive  volcanic  breccias. 

Emmons,  (S.  F.),^*  in  1890,  states  that  on  the  north  slope  of  the  San  Juan 
mountains,  near  Ouray,  is  over  10,000  feet  of  closely  folded  quartzites, 
conglomerates,  and  slates  of  the  pre-Cambrian  age,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  quartzite  peaks  in  the  southern  i)ortion  of  this  region  are 
probably  composed  of  the  same  series  of  rocks.  These  are  referred  to 
the  Algonkian. 

Van  Hise,^  in  1889,  made  observations  along  the  Animas,  the  rail- 
road being  followed  from  below  Keedleton  to  Silverton,  a  distance 
of  about  17  or  18  miles.  As  mapped  by  Bndlich  on  Sheet  XV  of  the 
atlas  of  Colorado,  this  course  is  situated,  with  the  exception  of  5  or6 
miles,  in  the  quartzite  area.  Quartzites  occur  for  a  little  more  than  2 
mUes  in  the  vicinity  of  Elk  park  in  the  middle  of 'the  area  mapped  as 
quartzite.  The  granitic  area  was  found  to  be  a  most  intricate  complex 
of  massive  granite,  coarse  and  fine,  white  and  black  banded  gneiss,  and 
black  hornblende-schist  or  gneiss  in  dike-like  forms.  The  strikes  and 
dips  vary  greatly,  although  for  the  most  part  they  are  high,  running 
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from  750  to  85^.    At  one  place  the  dip  of  the  schistose  structure  was 
observed  to  be  as  flat  as  10°  or  15o. 

The  quartzitic  area  is  in  places  conglomeratic.  The  rock  is  for  the 
.most  part  a  rather  pure  white  or  gray  vitreous  qnartzite,  ulthough  oc- 
casionally it  shows  more  or  less  of  a  slaty  appearance.  ^Nowhere  in 
the  quartzite  was  found  any  hornblende-schist  in  dike-like  forms  such 
as  occur  in  the  granite,  or  any  layers  which  could  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  the  black  or  white  gneissoid  phases  of  rock  which  occur  so 
abundantly  in  the  granite  area  and  have  such  intricate  relations  with 
the  granite.  The  dips  of  the  quartzites  are  also  for  the  most  part  high, 
being  from  60°  to  70o.  In  the  quartzites,  as  in  the  granites,  there  are 
great  local  variations  in  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  rock.  Upon  both 
sides  of  the  quartzite  area  where  the  change  to  granite  occurs  no  evi- 
dence whatever  was  seen  of  a  transition  between  the  two  classes  of 
rocks.  In  neither  were  the  quartzites  and  granites  in  contact;  they 
were  found  however,  a  few  paces  apart.  At  the  southern  boundary, 
while  the  two  rocks  were  not  actually  found  in  contact,  there  is  a 
marked  discordance  in  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  schistose  structure  of 
the  granite  and  of  a  series  of  sharply  folded  anticlines  and  synclines 
of  quartzites  which  are  adjacent  to  the  granite. 

What  is  said  by  EndMch  as  to  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  sedi- 
mentaries  and  granite  may  mean  the  conti'ast  between  the  black  horn- 
blende-schists and  gneisses  with  the  coarse  granitoid  gneisses  and 
granites.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  statement  is  true,  for  these  materials 
are  seen  in  sharp  contact  at  very  numerous  places  along  the  Animas. 
If  these  hornblende-schists  and  gneisses  are  altered  eruptives,  as  they 
appear  to  be,  the  shar]j  contacts  would  have  no  bearing  upon  the  meta- 
morphic  origin  of  the  granite. 

Some  of  the  quartzites  have  a  color  similar  to  the  coarse  reddish  or 
grayish  gneisses,  and  also  show  to  some  extent  a  banded  appearance. 
It  may  be  that  this  fact  has  led  to  the  statement  that  there  is  a  transi- 
tion between  them  and  the  granitic  rocks. 

A  study  of  numexous  thin  sections  of  the  material  collected  shows 
that  the  rocks  composing  the  area  here  called  granitic  are  always 
completely  crystalline,  giving  in  the  thin  section  no  evidence  whatever 
of  clastic  characters;  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  rocks  belonging  in  the 
quartzite  area,  wliile  locally  considerably  altered  by  dynamic  action, 
show  very  clearly  their  clastic  character.  However,  the  evidence  of  the 
microscope  is  not  necessary  to  show  the  clastic  origin  of  these  quartz- 
ites, as  the  conglomeratic  phases  seen  in  the  field  are  suflicient  to 
demonstrate  this. 

As  to  the  conformability  described  by  Endlich  between  the  flat-lying 
Devonian  and  these  crystalline  rocks,  no  observations  were  made.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  Endlich  states  that  the  crystallines 
are  flat-lying,  having  a  dip  of  not  more  than  10°  to  15o.  This  was 
observed  to  be  the  case  in  one  locality,  but  as  before  said,  the  great 
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luimber  of  observationB  along  the  Animas  show  the  dips  to  be  for  the 
most  part  very  high,  i.  e.,  from  60^  to  verticality,  and  in  various  direc- 
tions. All  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  strike  and  dip  show  that  the  area 
of  quartzites  and  granites  is  one  in  which  the  folding  is  very  compU- 
catedi 

Bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  x>osition  of  the  quartzitic  series 
with  reference  to  the  fossiliferous  rocks  is  the  occurrence  south  of 
Ouray,  along  Bed  mountain  creek  and  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Un- 
compahgre,  of  a  great  series  of  slates,  quartzites  and  conglomerates, 
with  high  dips  and  repeated  by  folding,  which  are  in  lithological  char- 
acter identical  with  the  quartzites  south  of  Silverton.  Just  south  of 
Ouray  the  red  beds  of  the  Jura-Trias  are  found  in  almost  horizontal 
][k)sition  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  slates  and  quartzites.  This 
unconformity,  in  the  distance  at  which  it  may  be  observed  and  in 
the  masses  of  rocks  exposed,  is  remarkably  handsome.  Conformable 
below  the  red  beds  of  the  Jura-Trias,  at  Ouray,  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  appear,  but  they  were  not  seen  in  contact  with  the  slates 
and  quartzites.  That  the  quartzite  series  was  an  old  shore  against  - 
which  the  Carboniferous  and  Jura-Trias  were  deposited  can  not  be 
doubted.  In  the  distance  of  about  5  miles  in  which  this  quartzite 
series  is  exposed  a  slate  band  is  found  five  times.  In  going  north  the 
dips  are  first  south  and  then  change  to  the  north,  in  which  position 
they  continue  until  the  Carboniferous  appears.  All  this  suggests  that 
we  have  here  to  deal  with  a  folded  series  and  not  one  necessarily  of 
very  great  thickness,  although  probably  several  thousand  feet  thick. 
As  Ouray  is  only  a  few  miles  firom  Silverton,  the  argument  of  analogy 
makes  it  probable  that  the  similar  plainly  fragmental  slates-and  quartz- 
ites south  of  Ouray  are  the  equivalent  of  the  quartzites  of  Elk  park. 
The  facts  bear  against  the  probability  of  a  transition  from  the  Devonian 
into  the  quartzitic  series  of  the  latter  place.  The  one  occurrence  in 
which  this  transition  is  definitely  asserted  is  perhaps  acaseof  a  recom- 
posed  rock  resting  upon  a  crystalline  one.  Similar  occuiTences  have 
often  been  described. 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  granitic  area  to  the  quartzites  along  the 
Animas,  there  is  no  clear  evidence.  The  fact  that  the  granitic  area 
is  an  intricate  complex  of  regularly  banded  gneisses,  of  granitoid 
gneiss,  and  of  granites  cut  by  hornblende-schists  in  dike-like  forms, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  no  such  dike-like  areas  are  found  near 
the  quartzites,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  quartzite  is  of  later  age  than 
this  complex.  This  probability  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
completely  crystalline  character  of  one  series  and  the  plainly  frag- 
mental  character  of  the  other.  This  point  would  have  little  weight  if 
the  granitic  area  was  a  simple  massive  rock  which  might  be  the  result  j 

of  a  single  eruption.  But  the  varieties  of  rock  of  which  it  is  composed 
and  the  intricate  way  in  which  these  lithological  phases  are  mingled 
indicate  that  the  history  of  the  granite  area  is  a  most  complex  and 
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the  fragmental  rocks.  K  it  shoald*  be  held  tbat  tliis  granitic  area  is 
eruptive  as  a  whole  and  later  than  the  qaartzit«,  the  qaestion  arises, 
Why  is  it  that  nowhere  do  any  of  the  rocks  which  belong  in  it  cut  the 
quartzitest  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  metamor- 
phic  in  origin,  the  question  arises,  Why  Is  it  that  all  parts  of  it  have  be- 
come BO  completely  crystalline  while  the  quartzite  is  still  so  Hear  its 
original  condition  T 

LITBRATURB   OF  THK  LA  PLATA   UOOMTAIKS. 

HouiCE:s,"in  1877,  places  the  La  Plata  mountains  in  the  metamorphic 
belt  because  the  central  portion,  asexposediuthe  deep-cut  valley  of  the 
La  Plata  river,  is  composed  of  uplifted  and  altered  sedimentary  rocks ; 
but  there  are  associated  with  these  a  Toy  considerable  area  of  eruptive 
rocks  with  a  resulting  great  complication  of  structure.  This  metamor- 
phic group  seems  to  be  a  prolongation  to  that  to  the  northeastward 
about  the  Animas.  Against  attributing  any  great  amount  of  change 
in  the  sedimentary  rocks  to  the  presence  of  the  trachyte  is  the  iacttbat 
1q  the  neighboring  groups  of  monntains  of  trachytic  origin  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  metamorphism  apparent.  In  the  central  part  of  the  altered 
area  the  metamorphic  mass  proper  extends  up  to  and  includes  the  red 
beds.  As  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  metamorphism  may  be  men- 
tioned that  on  the  west  face  of  the  first  mountain  south  of  Hesperus. 
Here  a  mass  of  metamorphic  shales  abuts  or  is  welded  to  the  trachyte 
face  of  the  mountain.  The  exact  point  of  contact  can  not  be  detemuned, 
as  the  metamorphism  has  been  so  complete  that  the  shales  seem  to 
change  gradually  into  trachyte.  Away  from  the  trachyte  they  grad- 
ually assume  the  appearance  of  a  massive  grayish  yellow  quartzite,  and 
in  a  mile  or  more  tcom  the  place  of  contact  assume  a  shaly  character 
and  dark  color. 

Enblich,**  in  1878,  gives  a  general  discussion  of  the  formations  of 
Colorado.  In  preference  to  the  word  Azoic  the  word  Prozoic  is  used. 
Belonging  to  this  group,  in  sonthern  Colorado,  is  an  extensive  series 
comprising  gneisses,  granites,  various  schists  and  diorites.  Of  these 
the  first  named  appear  to  be  the  oldest,  as  may  be  inferred  irom  the 
relations  to  the  granites  more  particularly.  The  schists  are  in  subor- 
dinate quantttiy.  It  often  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  discriminate  be- 
tw«en  the  Prozoic  and  the  next  group  of  metamorphic  rocks.  This 
latter  is  the  most  varied  and  enormous  in  its  development.  Large 
areas  are  covered  by  rocks  of  this  group,  which  occur  in  almost  end- 
less variety.  In  several  instances  localities  may  be  observed  where  the 
trajisition  from  undoubted  sedimentary  into  metamorphic  beds  is  evi- 
dent. This,  however,  must  be  considered  as  an  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  gneiss  is  the  oldest  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  dis- 
trict examined.  Micaceous,  hornblendic  and  chloritic  schists  occur  as 
such  asaoetated  with  otlier  metamorphic  rocks.    Frequently  they  are 
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dae  to  the  substitution  of  minerals  within  the  gneiss,  but  they  are  also 
found  totally  independent  thereof.  K  a  suggestion  may  be  offered 
which,  however,  can  not  at  present  be  proved,  the  author  would  say 
that  argillaceous  sandstones  form  granite.  With  the  decrease  or  in- 
crease of  argillaceous  matter  in  the  sandstone  the  quantity  of  feldspar 
in  the  granite  stands  in  direct  proportion.  Siliceous  sandstones  form 
quartzites.  Shales,  arenaceous  in  part,  are  changed  into  gneisses,  and 
if  the  quartz  in  them  is  predominant  they  turn  into  schists.  Quartzites 
can  not  be  generally  classed  with  the  metamorphic  rocks,  but  in  the 
Quartzite  mountains  a  complete  alteration  of  the  original  sandstone 
has  taken  pla<*e,  although  stratification  has  been  retained  in  a  measure. 
Granite  is  the  most  representative  species  of  the  metamorphic  group. 
It  is  younger  generally  than  the  schistose  rocks  occurring  with  or  near 
it.  In  the  Quartzite  mountains  there  is  a  direct  transition  from  sedi- 
mentary beds  into  typical  granite.  A  large  part  of  the  granites  in 
southern  Colorado  is  regarded  as  metamorphosed  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  in  rare  instances  even  Carboniferous  strata. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  greater  parts  of  the  Front,  Wet,  Sawatch,  Park,  and  Quartzite 
ranges  and  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Gunnison  and  Grand  are  a 
completely  crystalline  complex  of  rocks  which  are  certainly  pre-Cam- 
brian;  for,  resting  upon  these  ranges  unconformably  and  bearing  de- 
bris from  the  older  series  are  the  fossiliferous  Cambrian.  These  con- 
tacts are  found  both  on  the  east  side  of  the  Front  range  and  in  the 
parks  along  the  Sawatch,  as  well  a«  at  Eagle  river  in  the  Gunnison  and 
Grand  region.  The  granite-gneiss-schist  complex  of  the  Quartzite 
mountains  also  without  much  question  belongs  in  the  same  position. 

The  relations,  so  excellently  described  by  Marvine  and  Stevenson, 
between  the  nearly  structureless  granites  constituting  the  core  of  the 
ranges  and  the  well  laminated  schists  and  gneisses  are  those  between 
the  granites  and  associated  crystallines  described  in  Massachusetts  by 
the  elder  Hitchcock  in  1860,  by  King  along  the  fortieth  i)arallel,  by 
Lawson  about  the  Eainy  lake  and  the  lake  of  the  Woods,  and  by  Win- 
chell  in  northeastern  Minnesota.  That  is,  in  passing  from  a  schistose 
to  a  granitic  area  the  finely  laminated  schists  become  coarser  and 
coarser;  then  appear  thin  belts  of  gneiss,  which  become  more  and  more 
prominent  until  the  rock  has  changed  to  a  gneiss,  and  this  by  imper- 
ceptible stages  passes  into  a  granitoid  gneiss,  then  into  a  granite.  A 
whole  or  a  part  only  of  the  laminated  rocks  may  be  cut  by  granite  veins, 
while  oftentimes  there  are  considerable  masses  of  granite  in  the  schists 
of  the  same  character  as  the  main  granite  mass,  the  contacts  being  ex- 
ceedingly sharp.  In  a  few  cases  in  the  massive  granites  are  found 
fragment-like  areas  of  the  schists.  These  imperfectly  summarized  re- 
lations are  regarded  by  Stevenson,  Marvine,  and  the  other  writers  to 
be  evidences  of  the  metamorphic  character  of  the  whole  series^  while 


banded  gneisses,  granitoid  gneisses  and  granites  are  cut  by  foliated 
dikes  of  hornblende-schist,  which  never  penetrate  the  fragmental 
series.  At  one  of  the  places  along  the  Animas  at  which  the  quartz- 
ite  is  separated  by  a  very  short  interval  from  the  granite  complex  there 
is  a  sharp  discordance  in  its  foliation  and  a  series  of  sharply  folded 
anticlines  and  synclines  of  qnartzite,  which  with  considerable  certainty 
indicate  the  bedding  of  the  latter  group.  Also,  while  the  qnartzite 
series  inclines  at  a  steep  angle  and  is  in  places  sharply  folded,  it  upon 
the  whole  has  not  suffered  any  such  profound  and  repeated  dynamic 
movements  as  are  exhibited  by  the  granite-gneiss  complex.  If  the  lat- 
ter series  be  taken  as  sedimentary  its  complete  metamorphism  argues 
its  greater  age;  and  if  it  be  taken  as  wholly  eruptive  its  present  im- 
plicated character,  with  strongly  developed  schistose  structures,  de- 
noting profound  metamorphism,  indicates  a  history  much  longer  than 
the  one  revealed  by  the  quartzites.  This  great  qnartzite  and  slate 
series  can  then  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty  be  regarded  as 
much  later  in  age  than  the  granite-gneiss^schist  complex.  Also  it  is 
far  more  ancient  than  the  Carboniferous,  because  near  Ouray  the  Trias 
conformably  above  the  Carboniferous  rests  in  a  nearly  horizontal  posi- 
tion upon  the  upturned,  nearly  vertical,  truncated  edges  of  the  qnartz- 
ite. On  general  structural  and  lithological  grounds  it  may  with  great 
probability  be  referred  to  the  Algonkian.  Of  the  two  other  areas  of 
clastic  rocks  too  little  is  known  to  offer  any  suggestions  *as  to  their  age 
or  relations. 

A  part  of  the  so-called  granite  (dioriteY)  of  the  Elk  mountains  and  a 
part  of  that  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range  is  plainly  an  eruptive  of  later 
age  than  the  Cambrian,  and  therefore  it  does  not  properly  fall  within 
the  province  of  this  review. 

Whether  there  are  any  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  the  La  Plata  mountains 
is  uncertain.  The  small  area  of  metamorphosed  rock  bears  such  relations 
to  the  eruptives  as  to  suggest  that  their  present  condition  may  be  due 
to  contact  metamorphism. 

SECTION  Vn.    AEIZONA  AND  WESTERN  NEW  MEXICO. 

LITERATURE. 

Powell,"  in  1874,  states  that  below  the  Carboniferous  is  a  succes- 
sion of  honconformable  shales,  sandstones  and  limestones,  the  greatest 
thicl^ness  of  the  beds  being  a  little  more  than  10,000  feet.  The  beds 
are  traversed  by  dikes  of  trap  or  greenstone  and  irregular  layers  of 
the  same  eruptive  material  are  found  in  jjlaces  between  these  noncon- 
formable  rocks  and  the  overlying  beds  of  Carboniferous  age.  Pro- 
visionally these  sedimentary  rocks  are  called  Devonian  and  Silurian. 
Still  underlying  these  is  an  extensive  series  of  metamorphic  crystalline 
schists,  in  some  places  yet  showing  faint  traces  of  the  original  stratifi- 
catidHj  but  usually  these  are  so  degraded  that  the  total  thickness  of  the 
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beds  was  not  determined.  In  places  they  constitute  about  a  thousand 
feet  of  the  altitude  of  the  walls.  These  beds  are  traversed  by  dikes  of 
granite,  and  beds  of  granite  are  found  which  are  believed  to  be  intru- 
sive, henc«  of  igneous  origin.  In  some  places  the  evidence  is  complete. 
An  extensive  period  of  erosion  separates  these  schists  and  granite  from 
the  overlying  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

In  the  Grand  canyon  are  the  records  of  an  extensive  period  of  deiK)- 
sition  in  the  schists,  followed  by  plication,  erosion,  Assuring  and  erup- 
tion. Again  we  have  an  invasion  of  the  sea,  which  remains  until 
10,000  feet  of  shales,  sandstones  and  limestones  are  deposited;  aud 
this  is  followed  by  a  dry-land  period,  marked  in  some  pla<;es  by  at  least 
10,000  feet  of  erosion  and  accompanied  by  plication,  Assuring  and 
eruption. 

Powell,^  in  1875,  further  describes  the  Grand  o^auyon  group.  Un- 
conformably  below  the  Carboniferous  of  the  E^aibab  plateau  is  a  middle 
series  of  slates,  sandstones  and  limestones  500  feet  thick,  so  inclined  that 
the  total  thickness  of  its  beds  is  10,000  feet.  Below  these  are  uncou- 
formably  a  thousand  feet  of  crystalline  schists  with  dikes  of  greenstone 
and  beds  of  granite.  This  lower  series  is  composed  chiefly  of  meta- 
morphosed sandstones  and  shales,  which  have  been  folded  so  many 
times,  squeezed  and  heated,  that  their  original  structure  as  sandstones 
and  shales  is  greatly  obscured  or  entirely  destroyed,  so  that  they  are 
nietamorphic  crystalline  schists.  After  these  beds  were  deposited, 
folded  and  deeply  eroded  they  were  fractured,  and  through  the  fis- 
sures came  floods  of  molt;en  granite,  which  now  stands  in  dikes  or  lies 
in  beds,  and  the  metamorphosed  sandstones  and  shales,  with  the  beds 
of  gi:anite,  present  evidence  of  erosion  subsequent  to  the  periods  just 
mentioned,  yet  antedating  the  deposition  of  the  nonconformable  sand- 
stones. Here,  then,  we  have  evidences  of  another  and  more  ancient 
period  of  erosion  or  dry  land.  Three  times  has  this  great  region  been 
left  high  and  dry  by  the  ever-shifting  sea;  three  times  have  the  rocks 
been  fractured  and  faulted ;  three  times  have  floods  of  lava  been  poured 
up  through  the  crevices,  and  three  times  have  the  clouds  gathered  over 
the  rocks  and  carved  out  valleys  with  their  storms.  The  first  time  was 
after  the  deposition  of  the  schftets;  the  second  was  after  the  deposition 
of  the  red  sandstones;  the  third  time  is  the  present  time. 

Gilbert,*  in  1875,  describes  the  axis  of  the  Black  and  Colorado 
mountains  in  northwestern  Arizona  as  consisting  of  granitoid  rocks 
and  highly  crystalline  schists.  In  Bowlder  canyon  of  this  range  ui>on 
a  nucleus  of  syenite  are  plicated  crystalline  schists.  In  Virgin  canyon 
the  nucleus  is  gneissic,  with  a  general  anticlinal  stnicture.  In  Black 
canyon  the  nucleus  is  a  homogeneous  rock  resembling  pegmatite,  but 
is  probably  metamorphic. 

In  tlie  Grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado  theTonto  sandstone  rests  directly 
on  plicated  and  eroded  schists  and  associated  granites,  and  demonstrates 
them  to  be  pre-Silurian.    Following  down  the  river  the  same  relation  is 


seen  in  the  Virgin  range,  and  in  the  next  ridge  to  the  west,  through  wliich 
the  river  has  cut  Bowlder  canyon,  are  gneisses  so  similar  to  those  of  the 
Virgin  range  that  they  may  safely  be  classed  with  them.  In  Music  moun- 
tain, in  the  Black  hiUs  near  Prescott,  and  on  Canyon  creek,  or,  more  gener- 
ally, all  along  the  soutwestern  border  of  the  Plateau  region  in  Arizona, 
the  Archean  schists  and  granites  are  seen  beneath  nonconforming  mem- 
bers of  the  fossib'ferous  rocks,  usually  the  Tonto  sandstone.  To  the 
south  and  west  of  this  line  stretches  a  great  ocean  of  metamorphic  ridges 
in  which  no  one  has  found  fossils.  Whether  a  portion  of  the  rocks  are 
altered  Paleozoic  or  whether  the  Paleozoic  has  been  completely  re- 
moved in  the  progress  of  erosion,  or  whether  the  Archean  rocks  have 
been  covered  by  no  later  ocean  sediments  has  not  been  decided.  The 
purity  and  great  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  limestones  up  to  the 
very  margin  of  the  region  would  appear  to  negative  the  idea  of  a  perma- 
nent continent  from  Archean  time,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  negatived  by  the 
survival  of  acute  mountain  ridges. 

GiLBBET,'^  in  187o,  describes  the  range  region  of  western  New 
Mexico  and  east-ern  Arizona.  Northwest  of  the  Burro  mountains  tor 
50  miles  are  islands  of  Archean  and  Paleozoic  rocks.  The  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  f(uiner  is  a  deep-red  granite.  In  the  Sauta.  Bita  moun- 
tains the  axial  rocks  are  Archean  schists.  On  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Plateau  region  is  a  chain  of  ranges  which  coalesces  with  the  Bocky 
mountains  of  Colorado  and  consists  mainly  of  Archean  and  Carbonif- 
erous rocks.  The  whole  front  of  the  Sandia  mountains  except  the  crest 
is  Archean.  The  ZuSi  range  of  the  Plateau  region  has  a  cryst^lliiie 
nucleus  which  Howell  suspects  to  be  due  to  the  metamorphism  of 
lower  Paleozoic  strata,  as  they  are  conformable  with  unaltered  upper 
Paleozoic  beds.  The  speciulens  show  a  gradation  from  compact  sand- 
stones to  gneissic  quartzite  and  quartzose  granite.  Between  the 
Archean  and  the  Silurian  there  is,  first,  a  wide  unconformity,  demon- 
strating the  tilting  and  erosion  of  the  Archean  beds  anterior  to  the 
deposition  of  the  Silurian;  and,  second,  there  is  always  at  the  contact 
a  contrast  of  conditions  as  regards  metamorphism,  the  Silurian  rocks 
being  usually  merely  indui*ated  and  the  Archean  invariably  highly 
metamorphic.  The  two  characters  of  tbe  break  serve  to  show  that  it 
represents  a  vast  chasm  of  time,  a  chasm  the  duration  of  which  may 
have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  ages  which  have  since  elapsed.  A 
third  character  of  the  break,  one  that  is  supported  by  less  evidence 
but  is  negatived  by  none,  is  that  the  lowest  of  the  superposed  rocks 
are  conglomerates  and  coarse  sandstones.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  coarse,  fragmental  nature  of  the  lower  deposits  is  that  the 
water  which  spread  them  was  an  encroaching  ocean,  rising  to  possess 
land  that  had  long  been  dry.  The  recognized  interpretation  of  a  wide- 
spread sandstone  is  continental  submergence,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  an  advancing  coast  line. 

Marvine,^  in  1875,  states  that  granite  is  found  below  the  Tonto 
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sandstoae  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  canyon^  at  Music  mountain,  and  in 
the  canyon  of  Kew  river.  At  Truxton  and  on  the  road  to  the  south- 
westward  granite  occurs  in  the  hills«  often  lava-capped ;  is  found  at  Gross 
mountmuy  near  fort  Bock;  at  Aztec  pass;  at  Juniper  mountains;  be- 
tween Prescott  and  Agua  Fi'ia  valley,  and  in  the  Black  hills.  In  the 
Juniper  mountains  there  are  also  found  highly  metamorphic  rocks,  as 
schists,  slates,  etc.,  often  covering  considerable  areas  and  with  which 
many  of  the  silver  and  gold  bearing  lodes  of  the  country  are  associated. 
At  camp  Verde  on  the  river  Verde  sedimentary  rocks  rest  upon  syen- 
ites. TheTonto  sandstone  rests  upon  the  granite  in  the  Sierra  Ancha, 
in  the  San  Garlos  valley,  and  in  the  Apache  mountains.  The  main 
mass  of  the  Pinal  mountains  is  granite,  but  upon  their  northeast  flanks 
is  a  long  area  of  highly  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  mostly  of  crys- 
talline schists,  micaceous,  chloritic  and  talcose,  their  erosion  forming 
an  intricate  maze  of  small  valleys,  separated  by  sharp  ridges,  which 
present  a  strong  contrast  with  the  more  massive  features  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  granites  and  schists  of  Pinal  mountains  extend  along  Pinal 
creek  to  camp  Pinal.    *• 

Powell,'*  in  1876,  Airther  describes  as  unconformably  below  the 
Tonto  sandstone  the  Grand  canyon  sandstones,  shales  and  limestones, 
10,000  feet  in  thickness ;  and  below  this  the  Grand  canyon  schists,  of  un- 
determined thickness,  composed  of  hornblendic  and  micaceous  schists 
and  slates,  associated  with  beds  and  dikes  of  granite.  The  Grand 
canyon  group  rests  unconformably  upon  the  crystalline  schists.  The 
evidence  of  this  is  complete,  for  the  lower  sandstones  and  conglomer- 
ates first  filled  the  valleys  and  then  buried  the  hills  of  schistic  rocks, 
and  these  conglomerates  at  the  base  of  the  group  are  composed  of 
materials  derived  firom  the  metamorphic  hills  about;  and  hence  meta- 
morphism  was  antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  conglomerates.  The 
plane  of  demarkation  separating  this  group  from  the  Tonto  group  is 
very  great.  At  least  10,000  feet  of  beds  were  flexed  and  eroded  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  leave  but  fragments  in  the  synclinals.  Then  followed 
a  period  of  erosion,  during  which  beds  of  extravasated  material  were 
poured  over  the  fragments,  and  these  igneous  beds  also  were  eroded 
into  valleys  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Tonto  group.  Fossils  have 
been  found  at  the  base  of  the  Grand  canyon  series,  but  they  are  not 
well  preserved  and  little  can  be  made  of  them.  Still,  on  geological 
evidence,  these  beds  are  considered  Silurian. 

Waloott,^^  in  1883,  describes  below  the  Tonto  a  great  series  of 
unconformable  sediments  which  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Chuar 
and  Grand  canyon,  between  which  there  is  an  unconformity  by  erosion. 
The  lower  or  Grand  canyon  group  is  made  up  of  an  immense  mass  of 
sandstones  and  interbedded  greenst<)nes,  and  the  Chuar  group  is  a 
series  of  sandy  and  clay  shales.  The  Arehean  at  the  base  of  the  Grand 
•  canyon  group  consists  of  thin-bedded  quartzites  broken  by  intrusive 
veins  of  a  flesh-colored  granite,  the  layers  of  quartzite  standing  nearly 
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vertical.  The  Grand  canyon  and  Ohuar  groups  nnconformably  dejpos- 
ited  over  the  underlying  Archean  are  referred  to  the  Lower  Cambrian 
and  placed  as  the  stratigraphical  equivalent  of  the  Keweenawan  group 
of  lake  Superior.  In  the  Grand  canyon  series  are  found  a  few  obscure 
fossils.  The  Ohuar  and  Grand  canyon  series  are  both  wholly  unmeta- 
morphosed  and  but  slightly  disturbed. 

Waloott,"  in  1886,  states  that  the  Tonto  sandstone  of  the  Grand 
canyon  district  is  Upper  Cambrian  or  Potsdam.  Then  below  a  great 
unconformity,  occurs  by  the  erosion  of  an  entire  cross  section  of  13,000 
feet  of  strata  of  the  Chuar  and  Grand  canyon  series;  below  the  un- 
conformable series  rest  nnconformably  on  underlying  highly  inclined 
strata,  which  where  the  section  terminates  belong  to  a  system  of  strata 
between  the  Grand  canyon  series  and  the  Archean.  On  account  of 
this  great  unconformity  below  the  Tonto  it  is  thought  better  to  classify 
aU  the  pre-Tonto  strata  as  pre-Gambrian,  the  middle  and  lower  Cam- 
brian .times  being  in  the  Grand  canyon  district  a  period  of  erosion.  The 
Chuar  formation  or  upper  6,000  feet  of  limestones  and  argillaceous 
shales  lithologically  resemble  the  Trenton  limestone  and  Utica  shales 
of  the  N"ew  York  section.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  great  age  of 
these  strata  in  their  physical  aspect.  The  lower  6,000  feet  of  Grand 
canyon  formation  are  sandstones  with  int^rbedded  lava  flows  toward 
the  upper  portions.  Bipple  marks  and  mud  cracks  abound  in  many  of 
the  layers,  but  not  a  trace  of  a  fossil  was  seen.  Midway  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  overlying  Chuar  strata  the  presence  of  a  fauna  is  shown 
by  a  minute  Discmoid  or  Patelloid  shell,  a  small  Lingula-like  shell,  a 
species  of  Hyolithes,  and  a  fragment  of  what  appears  to  have  been  the 
pleural  lobe  of  the  segment  of  a  trilobite  belonging  to  a  genus  allied  to 
the  genera  Olenellus,  Olenoides,  or  Paradoxides.  There  is  also  an  ob- 
scure Stromatopora-like  form  that  may  or  may  not  be  organic.  The 
fauna  as  given  above  is  very  unsatisfactory,  but  it  shows  the  presence 
of  a  fauna  that  is  Cambrian  in  character,  as  far  as  we  know,  although 
it  may  be  a  trace  of  a  fauna  preceding  that  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  of 
the  Atlantic  border;  and  as  the  stratigraphic  evidence  favors  this  view 
it  is  thought  that  it  cannot  be  considered  of  Cambrian  age. 

Walcott,^  in  1889,  refers  the  section  laid  bare  in  the  Grand  canyon 
of  the  Colorado  to  the  Keweenaw  group.  This  section  presents  one  of 
the  best  opportunities  known  to  the  author  for  the  discovery  of  a  pre- 
Olenellus  fauna. 

Walcott,"  in  1890,  gives  the  Algonkian  section  of  the  Grand  can- 
yon as  follows:  Chuar  (shales  and  limestones),  5,120  feet;  Grand  can- 
yon (sandstones  with  lava  flows  in  upper  part),  6,830  feet;  Vishnu 
(bedded  quartzites  and  schists),  1,000-f-feet. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

It  is  evident. from  the  literature  that  in  western  New  Mexico  and  in 
the  major  part  of  Ai*izona  is  a  fundamental,  thorouglily  crystalline 


gneisses,  micacdoas  and  horoblencUc  schists,  etc.,  precisely  as  io  the 
preTioas  sections  concerned  with  the  Rocky  tnonutaia  system.  This 
complex  occnrs  at  many  points,  coDstittttes  the  axes  of  many  ranges, 
and  its  Btmctore  is  of  so  intricate  a  character  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  e8timat«  its  thickness  or  to  work  oot  its  strnctore,  although  in 
general  the  laminated  rocks  have  been  referred  to  as  metamorphic. 
The  granite  in  this  complex  plays  the  samd  part  with  reference  to  the 
crystalline  schists  as  in  the  other  areas  referred  to.  Besides  this  an- 
cient granite,  vhioh  eziated  before  the  next  newer  series  of  rocks  was 
formed,  there  is  apparently  in  certain  areas  granites  of  later  age,  and 
these  are  more  plentifol  as  the  western  part  of  Arizona  is  reached. 

Id  eastern  New  Mexico  and  western  Arizona,  so  &r  as  the  descrip- 
tions guide  ns,  there  iS'  no  certainty  that  any  clastic  rocks  exist  older 
than  the  fossiliferoas  sories.  In  the  central  part  of  Arizona,  however, 
in  the  Colorado  canyon  district,  ie  the  most  complete  section  of  rocks 
older  than  the  Cambrian  and  newer  than  the  fundamental  complex  in 
any  known  part  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  lake  Superior 
region. 

The  ToBto  sandstone  of  the  Grand  canyon  region,  called  by  Powell 
and  Gilbert  Silurian  in  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  qf  the  time, 
by  present  classification  is  to  be  placed  as  Upper  Cambrian.  The  great 
unconformity  which  separates  this  sandstone  from  the  earlier  series 
makes  it  very  probable  that  the  latter  are  pre-Cambrian.  These  inferior 
serie-s  in  descending  cfrder  are  the  Chuar,  Grand  canyon,  Yiahnn  series 
(together  the  equivalents  of  Powell's  Grand  canyon  group),  and  the 
basal  complex.  The  upper  series  consists  of  shaJes  and  limestones. 
Below  this,  with  an  erosion  interval,  is  the  second,  consisting  of  sand- 
stones, with  interbedded  and  cntting  basic  emptives.  Inferior  to  this 
series,  and  separated  by  a  great  unconformity,  is  a  set  of  thinly  bedded 
and  nearly  vertical  quartzites  of  undetermined  thickness,  broken  by 
intrusive  masses  of  granite.  These  three  are  clearly  clastic  series.  The 
basal  complex  as  described  by  Powell  and  Gilbert  consists  of  thor- 
oughly crystalline  bombleudic  and  micaceous  schists,  gneisses,  and 
granites,  like  the  ftrndamental  complex  of  the  remainder  of  Sew  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  Between  this  basal  complex  and  the  Vishnu  series,  as 
shown  by  Powell,  is  a  vast  unconformity.  We  have  then  in  this  region 
passing  from  the  base  upward,  a  fundamental  complex;  great  uncon- 
formity; qoartzite  series  of  unknown  thickness  (Vishnu);  great  uncon- 
formity; Grand  canyon  smea;  minor  onconformity;  Ghnar  series;  great 
unconformity;  Cambrian. 

The  ftrndamental  complex  of  Arizona  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  fundamental  complex  of  lake  Superior.  The  next  overlying  Series 
is  a  quartzitic  one,  and  quartzite  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  char- 
acteristic formations  of  tdie  Upper  Huronian  of  the  Korthwest.  The 
next  great  succession  is  the  Grand  canyon  and  Chuar  series,  which  in 
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their  unmetamorpliosed  condition,  and  in  the  character  of  the  sedi- 
ments are  almost  identical  with  the  great  thickness  of  sediments  of  the 
Keweenawan.  Also  theeruptives,  which  are  interbedded  with  the  Grand 
canyon  series  and  cut  it,  are  practically  identical  with  the  basic  eruptiyes 
of  the  Keweenawan.  Thes6  interbedded  and  cutting  greenstones 
are  characteristic  of  the  lower,  but  are  not  found  in  the  higher  series, 
a  still  further  analogy  with  the  Keweenawan,  for  the  lower  Kewee- 
nawan contains  eruptiyes  and  the  upper  Keweenawan  is  wholly  detrital. 
The  Grand  canyon  succession  is  then  remarkably  like  that  in  the  lake 
Superior  region,  and  the  respectiye  series  are  lithologically  alike. 

It  is  exceedingly  unsafe  to  correlate  a  single  series  with  another  se- 
ries in  a  different  geological  basin  upon  lithological  grounds;  but  when 
two  great  series  of  rocks  are  found,  each  of  which  has  respectiyely  similar 
lithological  characteristics  in  two  regions,  and  they  are  both  separated 
by  a  physical  break,  and  both  sets  of  series  are  in  exactly  similar  posi- 
tions with  reference  to  the  oyerlying  Cambrian  and  to  the  basement 
complex,  the  likeness  suggests  that  they  stand  respectiyely  as  the  time 
equiyalents  of  each  other.  Between  the  two  regions  is  the  difference 
that  in  the  Grand  canyon  area,  a  possible  equiyalent  of  the  Lower  Hu- 
ronian  of  the  lake  Superior  is  not  known.  The  correlation  suggested 
can  be  considered  no  more  than  a  conjecture  since  the  parallelism  in 
the  two  regions  may  be  no  more  than  a  remarkable  coincidence.  It  is 
remarked  by  Walcott  that  in  the  pre-Tonto  series  are  a  few  obscure 
fossils,  and  that  this  locality  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  in 
which  to  search  for  a  pre-Oambfian  fauna.  Since  in  the  lake  Superior 
region  the  beginning  of  a  pre-Oambrian  fauna  is  also  known,  it  may 
not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  within  a  few  years  we  shall  haye  the 
assistance  of  fauna  of  sufficient  fiillness  in  these  distant  regions  upon 
which  the  correlation  aboye  suggested  may  be  tested. 

SECTION  VIII.    CALIFORNIA,  WASHINGTON  AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

LITERATURE  OF  CALIFORNIA,  WITH  ADJACENT  PARTS  OF  NEVADA  AND  ARIZONA. 

Dana,"  in  1849,  describes  yarious  crystalline  rocks  in  the  Umpqua 
and  Shasty  ranges.  These  include  granite,  syenite,  porphyry,  talcose 
rocks,  serpentine.  The  hornblendic  and  talcose  rocks  are  rarely  schist- 
ose. Associated  with  the  former  rocks  are  conglomerates  and  sand- 
stones. 

Tyson,''*  in  1850,  describes  sections  in  the  Sierra  Neyada  and  the 
Ooast  range.  The  rocks  are,  first,  metamorphic,  consisting  of  those  of 
sedimentary  origin,  such  as  slate,  but  subsequently  altered  by  the 
effects  of  heat,  and  second,  of  hypogene  rocks,  which  include  granite, 
trap  rocks,  and  others.  At  the  summit  of  the  Sierra,  granite  is 
the  preyailing  rock,  and  upon  its  flanks  slates.  The  cleayage  of 
the  slates  have  a  uniform  course,  about  north  of  west.  These  lines  of 
cleayage  are  usually  taken  for  those  of  stratification,  but  it  is  fi^- 


quently  difBcult  to  determine  the  stratification  even  where  extensive 
excavations  have  been  made.  However  ranch  the  slates  have  been 
disturbed  during  their  period  of  upheaval,  they  assume  the  slaty 
stnicture  in  continuous  or  parallel  lines  extending  over  considerable 
distances — ^in  the  present  instance  for  more  than  70  miles — the  inclina- 
tion being  nearly  vertical* 

Blake,'^  in  1866,  states  that  the  contorted  gneisses  of  the  Aquarius 
mountains  are  metamorphic.  In  the  Aztec  mountains  the  horizontal 
Carboniferous  strata  show  that  it  was  an  ancient  granitic  uplift.  The 
specimens  of  granite  are  of  a  red  or  rose  color,  few  or  none  being  white 
or  light  gray,  in  this  respect  contrasting  strongly  with  the  collection 
made  fi*om  the  SieiTa  Nevada  and  the  Bernardino  Sierra^  as  well  as 
from  those  of  the  Great  basin  and  along  the  Mojave  river.  The  meta- 
morphic rocks  are  in  all  probability  not  older  than  the  Silurian  or  Car- 
boniferous. This  is  certainly  the  case  in  the  Aquarius  mountains.  In 
the  rapid  reconnaissance  of  these  disturbed  and  metamorphic  rocks  it 
was  not  possible  to  bestow  the  attention  upon  them  which  their  ob- 
scured condition  demands,  and  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  assign  a 
dividing  line  between  the  truly  erupted  granitic  rocks  and  those  which 
simulate  them  but  in  reality  are  of  sedimentary  origin. 

Kewbebbt,''^  in  1856,  states  that  in  the  coast  mountains  are  found 
occasional  protrusions  of  granite  and  serpentine.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  is  composed  of  plutonic  or  volcanic  rock,  granite, 
gneiss,  mica- schists  and  porphyries,  traps,  trachyte,  etc.,  with  aurifer- 
ous talcose  slates  and  veins  of  quartz.  The  western  slope  of  the  Cas- 
cade mountains  in  one  place  where  crossed  is  composed  of  trappean 
and  metamorphic  rocks. 

Antisbll,'*  in  1856,  states  that  in  the  Coast  range  the  igneous  rocks 
that  form  the  axis  are  of  two  kinds,  granitic  and  trachytic.  While  alto- 
gether distinct  in  their  extreme  types,  when  they  approach  each. other 
in  position  and  age  they  merge  these  separate  differences.  The  gran- 
ites of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  anterior  to  the  Eocene  and  posterior  to 
the  later  Paleozoic.  All  of  the  observed  sedimentary  rocks  were  post- 
Cretaceous.  Granitic  and  primary  metamorphic  rocks  are  mentioned 
as  occurring  at  several  places  in  the  Coast  range,  and  in  the  Cordil- 
leras in  many  localities.    At  one  locality  hornblende-gneiss  is  found. 

Blake,""  in  1857,  states  that  granite  is  found  at  points  along  the 
coast  from  Monterey  to  near  the  Golden  Gate.  At  the  Tejon,  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  rocks  now  generally  classed  as  metamorphic,  such 
as  gneiss,  mica-schists,  hornblende-slate  and  ohlorite-slate,  are  pre- 
dominant. While  these  rocks  are  probably  a  metamorphosed  sedi- 
ment, the  linear  arrangement  of  the  minerals  is  not  regarded  as  satis- 
factory evidence  of  it.  This  structure  also  appears  when  the  rocks 
are  so  far  fused  as  to  obliterate  the  original  planes  of  sti*atifi- 
cation,  and  therefore  the  words  strata  or  stratification  in  relation  to 
these  rocks  are  avoided,  but  to  designate  the  lines  or  layers  of  minerals 
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are  used  planes  of  stmctore  or  lamination.  At  one  section  was  found 
granite,  upon  both  sides  of  which  is  white  limestone;  next  to  the  latter, 
on  one  side  is  quartz  rock,  which  is  followed  by  chlorite-slates.  If  the 
structural  relations  were  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence,  the  whole 
series  would  necessarily  be  considered  metamorphic;  but  there  is  liftle 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  granite  is  eruptive.  The  metamorphism  in 
the  limestone  is  complete  and  resembles  the  coarsely  crystalline  white 
limestones  of  Bussex  county,  ^ew  Jersey.  There  is  no  indication  as 
to  the  age  of  the  limestone  or  quartz  rock,  but  there  is  some  reason  to 
regard  them  as  Carboniferous,  for  these  are  the  nearest  ^own  forma- 
tions of  limestone  which  are  recognizable  by  fossils.  On  the  section 
of  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas  the  rocks  are  similar  to  those  of  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Tejon.  Along  the  Mojave  river  the  rocks  consist  of  meta- 
morphic slates,  very  compact  and  so  much  changed  as  to  resemble 
granite.  In  the  Colorado  desert  the  most  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
are  highly  laminated  and  contain  lenticular  beds  of  limestone.  In  the 
gold  region  talcose  and  day-slates  are  the  prevailing  rocks,  and  in  gen- 
eral present  a  low  degree  of  metamorphism.  'Sext  to  the  slate  in 
importance  is  white  crystalline  limestone. 

Ehory,''^  in  1857,  states  that  in  southern  California  there  is  a  great 
preponderance  of  crystalline  metamorphic  granite  pertaining  to  the 
older  Paleozoic  series  of  rocks  and  an  entire  absence  of  any  member 
of  the  lower  Paleozoic  or  secondary  rocks  in  their  regular  stratified 
character.  The  central  axes  are  represented  by  somewhat  variable 
granite,  assuming  in  some  places  a  dose  syenitic  texture  and  at  other 
times  there  is  a  preponderance  of  mica.  Bdonging  with  the  granitic 
series,  particularly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  are  mica  and  tal- 
cose slates. 

Kewberrt,^  in  1861,  describes  the  great  mass  of  the  Peninsular 
mountains  east  of  San  Diego  as  composed  of  granitic  and  gneissoid 
rocks,  which  are  similar  to  most  of  the  granites  of  the  other  systems 
of  the  Colorado;  that  is,  a  predominance  of  the  feldspathic  over  the 
homblendic  ingredients.  Where  the  Colorado  cuts  through  the  Choco- 
late mountains  they  are  composed  of  gneisses  traversed  by  veins  of  gran- 
ite and  quartz.  The  gneissoid  rocks  are  frequently  foliated  and  much 
convoluted.  Their  aspect  is  such  as  to  lead  an  observer  more  readily  to 
refer  them  to  a  metamorphic  origin  than  any  other  rocks  seen  on  the 
route.  The  great  mass  of  Monument  mountains  is  a  coarse,  massive 
feldspathic  granite.  On  both  sides  of  the  granitic  axis  are  highly  meta- 
morphosed conglomerate  and  sandstone.  The  principal  mass  of  the 
Mojave  mountains  is  composed  of  white  granite,  traversed  by  numerous 
veins  of  quartz.  The  Black  mountains  as  a  whole  are  characterized  by 
the  prominence  of  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  massive  granite,  trap,  por- 
phyry and  trachyte,  and  the  rarity  of  gneiss,  mica  slate,  day -slate, 
etc.,  which  are  probably  metamorphic.  In  the  lower  Colorado  canyon, 
unconformably  below  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  is  granite,  which  is  cut 
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by  veins  of  quartz  and  red  syenite.  This  sandstone  is  somewhat  meta- 
morphosed, but  its  consolidation  is  not  due  to  volcanic  heat,  but  rather 
to  molecular  changes  induced  by  long-continued  pressure  of  the  im- 
mense mass  of  superincumbent  rocks.  The  Oerbat  mountains  have  a 
core  of  granite. 

Whitney,"  in  1865,  describes  the  Ooast  range,  the  region  between 
the  Canada  de  las  IJvas  and  Soledad  pass,  and  the  Sierra  l^evada,  in 
all  of  which  regions  are  found  granitic  and  metamorphic  rocks. 

Oranite  occurs  at  many  points  in  the  Coast  range  and  is  described 
and  figured  as  breaking  through  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  strata 
and  metamorphosing  them. 

In  the  Canada  de  las  TJvas  region,  at  San  Emidio  canyon,  occur  gran- 
ite, mica-slate,  syenite,  hornblende-slate  and  limestone,  turned  on  end 
and  unconformably  overlain  by  unaltered  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
strata.  In  the  Tejon  pass  are  found  mica-slate,  granite,  gneiss,  and 
syenite.  Near  the  fort  occurs  crystalline  limestone  associated  with 
mica-slate  and  gneiss,  together  with  magnetic  iron  ore. 

At  many  localities  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  described  areas  of  gran- 
ite, many  of  them  of  great  magnitude.  With  them  are  associated  met- 
amorphic slates,  a  x)ortion  of  these  being  mica-slates.  In  places^anite 
dikes  and  veins  are  seen  to  intrude  the  slates.  At  Dome  mountains, 
near  the  head  of  Eem  and  Kings  rivers,  a  granite  has  a  peculiar  con- 
centric dome  structure  which  is  not  regarded  as  due  to  sedimentation, 
but  results  from  the  cooling  of  igneous  material.  The  few  fossils  de- 
scribed in  the  slates  of  the  Sierra  are  such  as  to  cause  them  to  be 
referred  to  the  Jurassic. 

GiLBBBT,*  in  1876,  states  that  in  the  Inyo  range  are  found  syenite, 
granite  and  gneissoid  rocks.  On  its  east  face  quartzites,  siliceous 
schists,  green  schists  and  limestones  make  the  section  over  1,100  feet 
thick.  In  the  Amargosa  range  the  Whites  peak  series  is  11,500  feet 
thick,  and  is  composed  of  quartzites,  green  gametiferous  schists  and 
siliceous  and  argillaceous  schists.  Atthebaseof  the  section  in  the  Amar- 
gosa range  is  000  feet  of  quartzite  resting  conformably  upon  600  feet 
of  mica-schist  and  chlorite-schist.  A  section  at  Boundary  canyon 
2,500  feet  thick  is  made  up  of  limestones,  micaceous  and  other  schists 
and  quartzites.  None  of  these  rocks*  are  regarded  as  pre-Silurian. 
Although  no  fossils  are  found,  the  Whites  peak  section  is  presump- 
tively Silurian. 

Margoxt,'^  in  1876,  states  that  granitic  rocks  occur  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  in  southern  California  at  a  number  of  points.  This  mountain 
chain  is  described  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  modern  chains  of  southern 
California;  that  is  to  say  the  granite,  x>egmatite,  gneiss  and  metamor- 
phic rocks  which  form  its  principal. mass  date  from  times  anterior  to 
the  Paleozoic. 

LoEW,"*  in  1876,  states  that  nearly  all  the  mountain  ranges  of  south- 
em  California  belong  to  the  Primitive  formation.    In  the  San  Bemar- 
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dino  mountains  the  main  mass  is  granite,  accompanying  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  talcose  schist  and  primitive  clay-slate.  The  Eiver-Bide  and 
Half-Way  mountains  consist  of  granite  and  gneiss.  At  the  Mojave 
range  is  a  series  of  Azoic  rocks  consisting  of  fine  grained  granite, 
syenite,  hornblende-schist  and  qnartzite.  At  the  Panamint  range  are 
primitive  limestone  and  day-slate  as  accompaniments  of  the  granite. 
Eruptive  gneiss  is  found  in  the  Ooahuila  valley  which  has  metamor- 
phosed the  limestone  on  either  side.  The  gneiss  shows  by  the  position 
of  its  mica  plates  a  stratification  parallel  to  the  limestone  layers,  indi- 
cating the  effect  of  pressure  during  the  consolidation  of  the  injected 
rock  mass.  Eruptive  syenite  occurs  in  the  Buena  Vista  and  Inyo  ranges 
and  eruptive  granite  at  Dead  mountains  and  in  the  Opal  ranges.  Occa- 
sionally in  the  San  Bernardino  mountains  the  granite  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  beds  of  arkose,  a  rock  in  which  granitic  debris  has  been 
recemented,  forming  a  sort  of  granitic  sandstone  resembling  to  some 
extent  granite,  but  the  uniform  grain,  friability,  and  rusty  surface  of 
the  fragments  elucidate  its  true  nature. 

Newberry,^  in  1876,  states  that  in  the  Aquarius  range  the  Carbon- 
iferous strata  rest  directly  upon  the  granite.  In  the  Cerbat  mountains 
gray  granitic  rocks  are  found  upon  which  rest  unchanged  Carboniferous 
strata.  In  the  mountains  of  the  lower  Colorado  metamorphic  rocks  are 
abundant,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-slate  and  clay-slate,  talcose  slate 
and  limestone,  the  latter  highly  metamorphosed  and  crystalline,  form- 
ing marble,  so  far  as  observed,  wholly  destitute  of  fossils.  This  meta- 
morphic limestone  of  the  Sierra  is  suspected  to  be  Carboniferous. 

CONELiNG,'^  in  1877,  states  that  the  ridge-like  line  of  the  eastern 
summit  of  the  Sierra  consists  entirely  of  granite,  flanked  in  several 
places  by  igneous  rocks.  In  the  Western  Summit  range  are  also  found 
granitic  rocks, 

C0NKLIN&,"  in  1878,  describes  portions  of  western  Nevada  and  east- 
ern California,  including  a  part  of  the  Sierra  range,  and  finds  little 
aside  from  metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks.  Granite  is  found  at  many 
localities. 

Beoker,''  in  1888,  states  that  granite  underlies  the  Coast  ranges  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  evidence  in  CaUfomia  is  in  favor  of  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  main  ma>ss  jof  the  underlying  granite  is  primeval. 
While  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  Archean  rocks  occur  in  Califor- 
nia, the  unquestionable  occurrence  of  the  Archean  in  Arizona,  together 
with  the  similarity  of  the  rocks  of  southeastern  California  to  those  of 
the  adjacent  territory,  make  it  probable  that  San  Bernardino  county  is 
largely  Archean.  In  the  Gavilan  range  the  lowest  sedimentary  forma- 
tion is  a  crystalline  limestone,  associated  with  which  are  rocks  of  the 
Archean  gneiss  type.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  a  member  of  the  Kuox- 
ville  series  more  metamorphosed  than  usual,  but  it  appears  more  proba- 
ble that  it  is  a  remnant  of  some  older  formation  which  has  perhaps 
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undergone  repeated  metamorphism.    Aside  "from  these  the  earliest 
metamorphic  poeks  of  the  coast  are  probably  Gretaceous. 

Becker,*®  in  1891,  describes  the  sierra  between  the  Stanislaus  and 
Kuckee  rivers  as  beuig  chiefly  granite  and  diorite  overlain  in  part  by 
andesite  and  basalt.  The  granite  and  other  granular  rocks  are  inter- 
sected by  fissures  at  short  intervals  which 'are  believed  to  be  early  Cre- 
taceous. 

LITERATURB  OF  WASHINGTON. 

GiBBS,*^  in  1855,  states  that  in  central  Washington,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Metliow,  is  found  granite,  syenite  and  gneiss,  well  characterized 
and  blended  with  each  other.  The  syenite  is  often  divided  by  joints  so 
as  almost  to  appear  stratified  and  to  give  its  perpendicular  walls  the 
'semblance  of  artificial  construction.  The  gneiss  is  found  both  hori- 
zontal and  displaced  by  the  intrusion  of  trap.  Along  the  Columbia 
river  was  found  syenite,  granite,  gneiss,  quartzose  rocks,  talcose  slate 
and  greenstone. 

LXTBRATURE  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

EiOHABDSON,"^  in  1872,  mentions  crystalline  rocks  on  the  east  coast 
of  Vancouver  which  are  pre-Oarboniferous  and  may  be  of  Laurentian 
age. 

EiOHABDSON,^^  in  1873,  finds  below  the  coal-bearing  series  of  Van- 
couver and  Queen  Charlotte  islands  crystalline  limestones,  diorites,  red 
and  green  slates,  the  age  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  are  probably  Silur- 
ian or  later. 

Richardson,**  in  1876,  finds  crystalline  rocks  throughout  a  wide- 
spread area  in  British  Columbia,  extending  through  7  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, firom  N"ew  Westminster  on  the  Fraser  river  to  Wrangel  on  the 
Stickeen  river,  and  through  6  degrees  of  longitude,  from  Vancouver  to 
Cariboo  and  Tete  Jaune  cache.  While  not  abl^  to  speak  authorita- 
tively on  the  age  of  this  great  series  of  crystalline  rocks  or  to  say 
whether  different  portions  of  them  wiU  be  proved  to  belong  to  distinct 
epochs,  they  present  such  a  wonderful  uniformity  in  character  as  to 
favor  the  idea  that  they  constitute  one  great  and  widespread  series. 
They  are  doubtless  the  gold-beaf ing  rocks  of  British  Columbia. 

Sblwyn,^*  in  1877,  in  a  report  on  exploration  in  British  Columbia, 
divides  the  rocks  into  five  divisions  from  above  downward.  Division 
four  consists  of  semicrystalline  rocks,  among  which  are  limestones, 
'  shales,  mica-schists  and  quartzites,  which  appear  to  have  obscure  fos- 
sils. The  age  of  these  rocks  is  not  clearly  determined.  Division  five 
consists  of  granitic  rocks. 

Macoxjn,®  in  1877,  finds  granite-gneiss  and  gneiss  a  few  miles  up  the 
Quatre  Fourches  river,  which  are  referred  to  the  Laurentian. 

Dawson,  (G.  M.)^  in  1877,  states  that  a  crystalline  series  occurs  in 
the  Cascade  mountains  about  Eagle  and  Tatla  lakes.    These  are  chiefly 
highly  crystalline  gneisses,  granites  and  diorites. 
Bull.  86 22 
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Dawson  (G.  M.),**  in  1878,  states  that  the  crystalline  series  of  Van- 
couver, described  by  Richardson  in  1872,  are  found  to  contain  fossils. 
They  have,  however,  become  metamorphosed,  and  in  lithological  char- 
acter resemble  the  Huronian  and  altered  Quebec  grouim  of  eastern 
Canada. 

Dawson  (G.  M.),*'  in  1879,  describes  in  some  detail  the  Cascade 
crystalline  series,  which  are  referred  to  the  Carboniferous  period.  The 
only  rocks  tentatively  referred  to  the  Laurentian  are  crystalline  rocks 
of  Shuswap  lake  and  the  gold  range,  which  comprises  gneisses,  green< 
stones,  schists,  limestones  and  granites. 

Baubrman,*  in  1885,  describes,  near  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  west  of 
the  Eocky  mountains,  large  areas  of  crystalline  rocks,  among  which 
are  granites,  gneisses,  basalt,  etc.  The  gneiss  of  Spokane  resembles, 
the  typical  Laurentian  gneiss  of  Canada.  The  metamorphic  slates  and 
greenstones  perhaps  belong  to  the  Huronian. 

Dawson  (G.  M.),®^  in  1886,  in  that  portion  of  the  Eocky  mountains 
between  latitudes  49^  and  50^  30',  places  the  lowest  rocks  found  in  the 
Cambrian.  These  comprise  quartzite,  quartzitic  shales,  argillites, 
limestones,  and  conglomerates.  One  section,  between  South  Kootanie 
pass  and  Flathead  river,  has  a  maximum  thickness  or  more  than  11,000 
feet.  These  rocks  are  apparently  destitute  of  fossils  and  are  compared 
in  their  lithological  character  with  the  Cambrian  of  the  Wasatch,  but 
they  have  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  the  Chuar  and  Grand  canyon 
groups  of  the  Colorado  river. 

Dawson  (G.  M.),**  in  1887,  describes  Vancouver  island  and  the  ad- 
jacent coasts.  All  the  stratified  rocks  are  Cretaceous  or  Triassic, 
although  they  are  often  metamorphic  and  crystalline.  To  all  the  vol- 
canic material  underlying  the  Cretaceous,  including  the  limestones, 
argillites  and  quartzites,  the  term  Vancouver  series  is  applied.  These 
rocks,  the  oldest  in  tbe  district,  were  not  deposited  upon  a  granitic 
floor,  as  the  granites  are  evidently  later  in  date,  and  nothing  is  known  ^ 
of  the  character  of  the  sur£a<)e  upon  which  the  Vancouver  beds  were 
deposited.  Granitic  rocks  are  very  widespread.  The  granites  near 
the  line  of  junction  with  the  Vancouver  series  are  charged  with  in- 
numerable darker  fragments  from  that  series.  In  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  parent  rock  they  are  angular  and  clearly  marked,  but  at  a 
greater  distance  are  rounded  and  blurred  in  outline.  The  width  of  the 
belt  in  which  these  ft^agments  occur  may  exceed  half  a  mile;  in  other 
cases  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet.  It  was  in  several  instances  found 
impossible  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  granites  and  the  Van- 
couver rocks.  The  Vancouver  series  for  some  distance  from  the  contact 
is  very  generally  shattered  and  penetrated  by  granitic  spurs  or  by  fel- 
site  dikes.  If  the  granite  were  in  limited  intrusive  masses  these  would 
be  regarded  as  ordinary  intrusive  rocks,  but  it  appears  everjrwhere  to 
be  the  material  upon  which  the  Vancouver  series  rests^and  is  never- 
theless evidently  of  later  date  than  these  rocks.    The  only  eiplana 
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tion  wMch  appears  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  appearances  met 
with  is  that  in  consequence  of  upheaval  and  denudation  we  now 
have  at  the  surface  a  i)lane  which  was  at  ^ne  time  so  deeply  buried 
in  the  earth's  crust  that  the  rocks  beneath  it  had  become  subject  to 
granitic  fusion.  It  is  clear  that  the  granitic  rocks  beneath  were 
in  a  plastic  condition,  not  alone  from  the  fact  that  they  are  found  to 
penetrate  the  older  series,  but  also  from  the  evidence  everywhere  met 
with  of  the  scattering  out  of  fragments  of  the  stratified  rocks  into  the 
granites.  Both  the  granites  and  the  rocks  of  the  Vancouver  series  have 
been  subjected  to  great  pressure  in  a  horizontal  direction,  causing  the 
fragments  in  the  agglomerates  to  assume  lenticular  forms  and  impress- 
ing a  more  or  less  distinctly  schistose  character  upon  them,  while  the 
dark  included  ^agments  in  the  granites  have  been  squeezed  out  into 
sheets^  giving  the  portions  of  these  rocks  which  are  characterized  by 
an  abundance  of  such  ^fragments  an  almost  gneissic  lamination.  At 
the  time  at  which  this  effect  was  produced  the  granites  must  still  have 
been  in  a  plastic  state.  On  the  inner  side  of  Vancouver  island  it  may 
further  be  remarked  that  for  a  long  stretch  the  flaggy  argillites  and 
quartzites  are  frequently  directly  in  contact  with  the  granitic  rocks, 
rendering  it  probable  that  the  refractory  character  of  their  materials 
has  proved  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  progress  of  the  granitic  change, 
which  may,  locally,  have  nearly  reached  its  possible  limit.  Particular 
occurrences  of  granite  at  many  localities  are  described  in  detail. 

MoCoNNELL,*®  in  1887,  describes  the  Bow  river  series  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  consists  of  dark-colored  argillites, 
associated  with  sandstones,  quartzites  and  conglomerates.  The  base 
is  not  seen,  but  the  part  exposed  has  an  estimated  thickness  of  11,000 
feet.  The  argillites  are  occasionally  cleaved  and  have  scales  of  mica 
often  develoi>e(l  along  the  divisional  planes.  The  only  fossils  obtained 
from  this  formation  are  a  couple  of  trilobitic  impressions,  one  of  which 
was  identified  by  Walcott  as  Olenellm  gilberti. 

Bowman,  *°^  in  1889,  states  that  certain  schists  are  found  in  the  Oari- 
boo  gold  belt  of  British  Columbia,  which  are  referred  to  the  lower 
Paleozoic.  These  consist  in  the  main  of  slates  and  sandstones,  the 
total  thickness  being  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  5,000  to  8,000 
feet.  No  fossils  are  found,  and  their  position  as  lower  Paleozoic  is 
tentative.  In  the  Alpine  region  of  Cariboo  are  found  gneisses,  gran- 
ites and  quartzites,  which  resemble  the  characteristic  rocks  of  the 
Archean.  Associated  with  these  are  lower  granitic  rocks.  The  entire 
crysta»lline  series  of  the  gold  region  of  Cariboo  is  lithologically  identi- 
cal, as  near  as  can  be  desciibed  in  general  terms,  with  the  rocks  of  the 
pre-Oambrian  and  Cambrian  gold  regions  of  eastern  Canada.  The 
gneissic  and  schistose  type  of  rocks  of  the  mount  Stevenson  group 
e8X)ecially  (supposed  to  represent  the  lowest  horizon,  on  account  of  their 
association  ^ith  granite  in  a  central  and  massive  mountain  group) 
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finds  lithological  representatives  in  the  pre-Oambrian  rocks  of  the  east- 
ern provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  in  the  Appalachian  axis. 

Dawson,  (G.  M.)^°^,  inl§91,  describes  a  section  in  the  Selkirk  range 
and  compares  it  with  a  section  of  the  interior  platean  region  at  Kootanie 
and  Adams  lakes  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eocky  mountains.  The 
sections  are  given  and  correlated  as  follows : 

ProHsUmal  comparaHve  table  of  formationa  tnet  with  (1)  in  the  eaaiem  border  of  the  in- 
terior plateau  of  Britieh  Columbi€k,  (19)  in  the  Selkirk  range,  and  (S)  on  the  weetem  eide 
of  the  adjaoent  portion  of  the  Rooky  mowntain  rangee. 


1.  section  on  Kootanie  and 
Adftma  lakes. 


Feet. 

6.  Greenish  and 
gray  schiste, 
with  lime- 
stone  2,000 

6.  Limestone  or 
marble  with 
black,  glossy 
argillitM  and 
some  gray 
■ohists 2,600 


8    A 

I 

•    8 


.  Chiefly  green- 
ish^withsome 
gnj  schists.  4.060 
CUeflv  gray, 
with  some 
gr eenis  h 
■ohists 8,650 


j|    2.  Black,  shaly  or 
^-            schistose  ar- 
giUite,  with 
some  lime- 
stone  1,000 

or  more. 


I 
I 


it 


1.  Mica  -schists, 
^  gneisses,  and 

*§  marbles 6, 000 

«D  or  more. 


2.  Section  in  the  Selkirk  ranse 
on  line  of  Canadian  Faolno 
Ballway. 


Quartsites,  with  gray 

schists  and  some 

limestone- 
Black  shfUy  argillites, 

limestone,  and  gray 

■chista. 


Feet. 


I 


s 

a 


JZ5 


Gray  schists  and 
grav  qoartsites, 
with  someqnarts- 
ose  conglomerate 
and  intorbedded 
blackish  argil- 
lites,  the  last 
chiefly  toward  the 
base 25,000 


«  Blackish  araillite- 
^  schists  and  phvl- 
I      lites,  generally 


calcareous, 
some  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  quarts- 
ite 16,000 


^^  Gray  gneissio 


St! 

OQ 


rocks  and  coarse 
mica-schists  ...    6, 000 
or  more. 


3.  Section  in  the  Bocky  moon- 
tains  (west  side  of  range, 
MoConnell). 


Feet 
Halvsites  beds,   dolo- 
mites, and  quartsites    1, 300 

or  more. 
Graptolite-  bearing 
shales.   Black  fissile 
argillites,  with  some 
limestone 1,600 


I 


k 


1 


Greenish  and  gray 
calc-schists  and 
greenish  and 
reddish  shales 
and  slates,  with 
some  dolomitio 

limestone 10,000 

(probably). 


« 

S 

o 
PQ 


Dark  argillitea, 
with  some  quartk- 
ites  and  conglom- 
erates, the  latter 
particularly 
toward  the  sum- 
mit.     Base    not 

seen 10,000 

or  more. 


s 

1 


1 


8 

§ 


I 

6 


I 


Associated  with  the  Archean  schists  are  certain  granitoid  rocks  which 
may  represent  either  portions  of  the  schists  in  which  the  bedding  has 
been  obliterated  or  very  ancient  intrusives.  Besides  these  there  is  at 
least  one  later  series  of  intrusive  granites  which  are  probably  later  than 
most  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks.  The  Shuswap  series  of  the  Adams  lake 
section  appears  to  be  traceable  on  their  line  of  strike  into  diabases  and 
diabase  rocks,  which  are  often  agglomerates  and  pass  into  volcanic  ash 
rocks.  In  the  Shnswap  series  of  the  Selkirk  nearly  half  of  the  entire 
mass  of  the  rocks  exposed  consist  of  intrusive  or  vein  granite  with 
pegmatitic  tendencies.  In  the  Nisconlith  series  the  lamination  is  often 
true  bedding,  but  in  some  cases  a  slaty  cleavage  is  developed.    In  the 
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Castle  mountain  group  and  the  upper  3^000  feet  of  the  Bow  river  series 
of  the  Bocky  mountain  section  the  Olenellus  £a>una  is  found.  Nowhere 
in  any  of  the  sections  were  unconformities  seen.  In  sections  1  and  2 
no  fossils  have  been  discovered.  The  correlations  are  made  ux>on  rela- 
tive positions  and  lithological  grounds.  Between  the  ShiXl^wap  and 
overlying  series  there  is  believed  to  be  a  great  time  break,  for  this- 
lower  series  is  of  a  markedly  more  crystalline  character,  and  the  numer- 
ous granite  veins  which  everywhere  cut  it  at  no  point  enter  the  over- 
l3ring  Cambrian  strata.  The  rocks  placed  in  the  Cambrian  are  then 
40,000  feet  thick.  The  use  of  the  term  Algonkian  to  designate  the 
rocks  conformably  below  the  Olenellus  fauna  is  objected  to,  it  being 
more  philosophical  to  include,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  whole  of  this 
great  conformable  mass  of  rocks  to  its  base  under  the  name  Cambrian. 

SUMHART  OF  RESULTS. 

The  literature  of  the  vast  region  covered  by  the  western  coast  ranges 
and  British  Columbia  is  too  meager  to  make  possible  any  systematic 
comparisons  between  the  rocks  of  different  districts,  l^o  attempt  has 
been  made  accurately  to  map  any  considerable  areas  in  the  region. 
The  crystalline  series  have  been  referred  to  the  pre-Cambrian,  Cam- 
brian, Huronian,  or  Laurentian,  as  the  particular  author  thought  ad- 
visable. 

In  California,  Whitney  evidently  regarded  aU  of  the  granites  and 
metamorphic  rocks  as  of  very  late  age,  but  Becker,  on  the  contrary^ 
regards  the  main  mass  of  them  as  the  equivalent  of  the  most  ancie^ 
complex  of  Arizona  and  other  western  Territories.  The  earlier  ob- 
servers, such  as  Antisell,  speak  of  the  granites  and  metamorphic  rocks 
which  occur  in  the  different  ranges  as  Primary,  but  this  reference  was 
clearly  made  upon  lithological  grounds.  While  nothing  definite  can  be 
said,  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  areas  in  southern  and  eiputheast- 
ern  California  and  in  the  district  ^long  the  Canada  de  las  Uvas  cer- 
tainly suggest  that  in  these  districts  are  thoroughly  crystalline  com- 
plexes which  are  lithologically  lik#  the  fundamental  complex  of  the 
Rocky  mountain  region,  but  it  can  not  be  positively  asserted  that  any- 
where in  this  region,  except  in  British  Columbia,  such  an  ancient  rock 
system  has  been  found.  Here  the  recent  work  of  Dawson  has  shown 
the  existence  of  a  fundamental  complex  in  all  respects  like  that  found 
in  the  Bocky  mountains  of  the  United  States. 

Kothing  definite  can  be  said  ^s  to  the  existence  in  California  of  pre- 
Cambrian  clastic  series  later  than  such  a  possible  fundamental  com- 
plex. It  is  not  at  aU  impossible  that  such  great  series  of  crystalline 
schists  as  that  described  by  Gilbert  at  Whites  peak,  in  ^he  Amargosa 
range,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  elastics  of  the  Grand  canyon  group. 
This  series  was  by  this  author  referred  to  the  Silurian;  but  the  Grand 
canyon  series  at  that  time,  when  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks  were  so 
called,  was  also  called  Silurian. 
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lu  BritiHh  Columbia  the  lower  7,000  feet  of  theBow  river  series  of  rocks 
may  be  pre-Olenellus,  and  not  improbably  belong  to  the  Algonkian  un- 
der our  usage  of  the  term^  although  placed  by  Dawson  under  his  usage 
as  a  part  of  the  Cambrian.  If  a  part  of  this  Bow  river  series  is  Algon- 
kian, it  would  carry  with  it  also,  in  all  probability,  the  Nisconlith  series, 
with  possibly  a  portion  of  the  Selkirk  series,  and  doubtless  also  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  section  at  Kootanie  and  Adams  lakes;  hence  it  is 
not  improbable  that  in  British  Columbia  is  a  great  area  la  which  Al- 
gonkian rocks  occur. 

NOTES. 

>  Exploration  and  Survey  of  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Visit,  inclnding 
a  Beconnaiss^ace  of  a  New  Ronte  tliTouglithe  Rooky  M^n tains,  Capt.  Howard  Stana- 
bury.  Waahington,  1853, 495  pp.,  atlas  of  2  maps.  Abstract  taken  from  edition  of 
1855,  published  in  Philadelphia. 

'On  the  Geology  and  Natural  History  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  F.  Y.  Hayden.  Trans. 
Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  xu,  new  series,  1863,  pp.  1-218,  with  a  geological  map. 

'Geological  Report,  F.  Y.  Hayden.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Surrey  of  the  Territories,  embracing  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  pp.  109-199. 

^Report  of  F.  Y.  Hayden.  Preliminary  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of 
Wyoming  and  portions  of  contiguous  territories  (being  Fourth  Ann.  Rept.  of  Prog.), 
pp.  1-188. 

'^Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Country  between  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  ne^  Carson  Yalley,  Henry  Engelmanu.  Report  of  Explorations 
across  the  Great  Basin  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  for  a  direct  Wagon  Ronte  £rom 
Camp  Floyd  to  Genoa,  in  Carson  Yalley,  in  1859,  by  Captain  J.  H.  Simpson,  pp. 
247-336. 

0 Descriptive  Geology,  Arnold  Hague  and  S.  F.  Emmons.  U.  S.  Geological  Explora- 
tion of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  Clarence  King,  Geologist  in  Charge,  vol.  u,  890  pp.,  26 
plates.    See  also  vol.  i. 

'  Systematic  Geology,  Clarence  King.  U.  S.  Geological  Exploration  of  the  Fortieth 
ParaUel,  vol.  i,  803  pp.,  with  an  atlas. 

*  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Sweetwater  District,  F.  M.  Endlioh.  Uth  Ann. 
Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  Territories,  embracing  Idaho  and  Wyoming, 
being  a  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Exploration  for  the  year  1877,  pp.  1-158. 

"Based  on  unpublished  field-notes  made^by  C.  R.  Yan  Hise,  in  the  summer  of  1889. 

>o Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Country  about  the  Head  Waters  of  the  Missouri 
and  Yellowstone  rivers,  Dr.  F.  Y.  HaydenT  Api.  Jour.  8ci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  xxxi,  1861, 
pp.  229-245. 

"Second  Annual  Report  of  the  IT.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  embrac- 
ing Wyoming,  F.  Y.  Hayden,  pp.  65-102. 

1*  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Natural  History  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  W.L. 
Carpenter.  Reports  of  Inspection  made  in  the  summer  of  1877,  by  Genls.  P.  H.  Sher- 
idan and  W.T.  Sherman, 'of  country  north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  pp.  11-19. 

>* Remarks  upon  the  Geology  and  Physical  Features  of  the  Country  West  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  miscellaneous  facts.  John  Ball,  Am.  Jour.  Soi.,  1st  ser.,  vol. 
xxym,  pp,  1-16. 

^^  Geological  Report,  Theodore  B.  Comstock.  Report  upon  the  reconnaissance  of 
Northwestern  Wyoming,  including  Yellowstone  National  Park,  made  in  the  summer 
of  1873  by  William  A.  Jones,  pp.  102-116,  with  a  geological  map  of  western  Wyoming. 

*' Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Green  River  District,  A.  C.  Peale.  11th  Ann.  Rept. 
U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  Territories,  pp.  509-646. 

>«Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Wind  River  Distrioti  Orestes  St.  John.    12th  Ann. 
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Kept.  U.  S.  Qeol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  Territories,  F.  V.  Hayden,  part  1,  pp. 

1' Report  of  the  Geological  Field-work  of  the  Teton  Division,  Orestes  St.  John. 
11th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Sorrej  of  the  Territories,  F.  V.  Hayden,  pp. 
321-506. 

>*  Report  of  Frank  H.  Bradley,  Geologist  of  the  Snake  River  Division.  6th  Ann. 
Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  of  the  Territories,  F.  V.  Hayden,  pp.  189-271. 

^^  Report  of  F.  V.  Hayden.  Preliminary  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  of  Mon- 
tana and  portions  of  adjacent  Territories;  being  a  5th  Ann.  Rept.  of  Progress,  pp. 
13-165,  with  maps. 

*>  Report  on  the  Minerals,  Rocks,  and  Thermal  Springs  of  the  region  traversed  by 
Hayden,  A.  C.  Peale.  Ibid.,  pp.  165-204. 

>i  Report  of  F.  Y.  Hayden.  6th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
pp.  11-85. 

«  Report  of  A.  C.  Peale.  Ibid.,  pp.  97-187. 

s^Notes  Descriptive  of  some  Geological  Sections  of  the  Country  about  the  Head 
Waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  F.  ^.  Hayden.  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S. 
Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  Territories,  vol.  u,  pp.  197-209. 

>*  Report  on  the  Geolog^  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  W.  H.  Holmes.  12th 
Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  G^l.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  Territories,  part  2,  pp.  1-62. 

*B  Relation  of  the  Coal  of  Montana  to  the  Older  Rooks,  W.  M.  Davis.  Tenth  Census 
of  the  United  States,  vol.  15,  pp.  697-712. 

^From  unpublished  manuscript  on  The  Paleosoic  Section  in  the  Vicinity  of  Three 
Forks,  Montana,  A.  C.  Peale. 

^On  the  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Uintah  Mountains,  O.  C.  Marsh:  Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
3d  ser.,  voL  i,  pp.  191-1.98. 

^  Report  of  Explorations  in  1873  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West  and  its  Tributaries, 
J.  W.  Powell,  pp.  36. 

'"^Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Uinta  Mountains  and  a 
region  of  country  adjacent  thereto,  J.  W.  Powell.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the 
Territories,  218  pp.,  with  atlas. 

"^  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Notes  on  son^e  of  the  Mining  Districts  of  Utah  Ter- 
ritory, and  especially  those  of  the  Wasatch  and  Oquirrh  Ranges  of  Mountains,  B. 
Silliman.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  lu,  ^p.  195-201. 

3>  Report  on  the  Geology  of  portions  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico, 
examined  in  the  years  1872  and  1873,  E.  E.  Howell.  Report  upon  Geographical  and 
Geological  Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  One  Huudredth  Meridian,  vol.  iii, 
(Geology,  pp.  227-301,  with  atlas  sheets. 

**  On  the  Archean  Rocks  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  Archibald  Geikie.  Am.  Jour, 
Sci.,  3rd  ser.,  vol.  xix,  pp.  363-367. 

''Second  Contribution  to  the  Studies  on  the  Cambrian  Faunas  of  North  America, 
C.  D.  Walcott.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  No.  30, 369  pp.,  33  pis.  See  also  The  Cambrian 
system  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  C.  D.  Walcott.  Bull.  Phil.  Soc.  Washington, 
vol.  VI,  pp.  98-102. 

^  Geology  and  Mining  Industry  of  Lead ville,  Colorado,  S.  F.  Emmons.  Monograph 
12  U.  S.  GeoL  Survey,  xxix,  770  pp.,  45  pis.,  and  atlas  of  35  sheets  folio,  pp.  308-311. 

''^  Stratigraphic  Position  of  the  Olenellus  Fauna  in  North  America  and  Europe, 
Charles  D.  Walcott.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3rd  ser.,  1889,  vol.  xxxvu,  pp.  374-392;  vol. 
xxxvui,  pp.  29-42. 

'*  Report  on  the  Geology  of  portions  of  Nevada,  Utah,  California,  and  Arizona, 
examined  in  the  years  1871  and  1872,  G.  K.  Gilbert.  Report  upon  Geographical  ai^d 
Geologioal  Explorations  and  Surveys  weat  of  the  One-Hundredth  Meridian,  vol.  ui. 
Geology,  pp.  16>187,  with  atlas. 

^  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Route  from  St.  George,  Utali,  to  Gila  River,  Arizona,  A. 
R.  Marvine.    Ibid.|  pp.  189-225,  with  atlas  sheets. 
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^  Geological  Report  of  the  Country  Explored  under  the  Twenty-eighth  and  Forty- 
firdt  parallels  of  North  Latitude,  in  1853-'54^  James  Schiel.  Reports  of  Explorations 
aod  Surveys  for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  mlS5Z-^B4, 
vol.  n,  pp.  96-107. 

3^  Abstract  of  Report  on  Geology  of  the  Eureka  District,  Nevada,  Arnold  Hague. 
Third  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  for  1881-'82,  pp.  287-290,  8  pU 

^Account  of  an  expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  performed  in 
the  years  1819  and  1820,  by  order  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  Major 
Stephen  H.  Long.    Philadelphia,  2  vols.,  with  an  atlas;  pp. 503,  442,  xcvm. 

^  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  region  traversed  by  the  Northern  or  Middle  Park 
Division  during  the  working  season  of  1873,  Arch.  R.  Marvine.  Seventh  Ann.  Rept. 
IT.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog^  Survey  of  the  Territories,  pp.  83-192,  with  atlas  sheets. 

^Report  on  the  South  Park  District  during  the  season  of  1873,  A.  0.  Peale.  Ibid., 
pp.  193-273.    With  atlas  sheets. 

«  Report  of  F.  M.  Endlich.    Ibid.,  pp.  275-361.    With  atlas  sheets. 

**  Report  on  the  Geology  of  a  portion  of  Colorado  examined  in  1873,  John  J.  Ste- 
venson. Report  upon  Geog.  and  Geol.  Explorations  and  Surveys  west  of  the  One 
Hundredth  Meridian,  vol.  in.  Geology,  pp.  30^-501.    With  atlas  sheets. 

^Orogrf^hic  Movements  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  S.  F.ISmmons.  Bull.  Geol.  Soc 
America,  vol.  i,  pp.  245-286. 

^  Based  on  unpublished  field  notes  made  by  Prof.  Arthur  Lakes  in  the  summer'of 
1890. 

^^  Report  on  the  geology  of  that  part  of  northwestern  New  Mexico  examined  dur- 
ing the  field  season  of  1874,  E.  D.  Cope.  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1875, 
Appendix  LL,  Part  2,  pp.  921-1108. 

^Geological  Report  on  the  Southeastern  District,  F.  M.  Endlich.  9th  Ann.  Rept. 
U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  Territories,  pp.  103-235.    With  atlas  sheets. 

« Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  White  River  District,  F.  M.  Endlich.  10th  Ann- 
Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  Territories,  pp.  61-131. 

M  Memoir  of  a  Tour  to  Northern  Mexico,  connected  with  Col.  Doniphan's  fixpedi- 
tion  in  1846  and  1847,  A.  WisUzenus.  Senate  Miscellaneous  Docs.,  No.  26,  Ist  sess. 
30th  Cong.,  1848,  141  pp.    With  map., 

B^  General  Report  upon  the  Geological  Collections,  William  P.  Blake.  Report  of 
explorations  and  surveys  to  ascertain  the^  most  practicable  and  economical  route 
for  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  1853-^54,  vol.  ni,  pp. 
119.    With  a  geological  map. 

<A  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Report  on  portions  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
Dr.  O.  Loew.  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1875,  Part  n,  Appendix  LL,  pp. 
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*7  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Mining  Industry,  F.  Y.  Hay  den.  7th  Ann.  Rept.  U. 
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8th  Ann.  Rept.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geog.  Survey  of  the  Territories,  pp.  19-58.  With  atlM 
sheets 
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EASTERN  UNITED  STATES. 
SEOTION  I.     THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES. 

LITERATURB  OF  MiUNE. 

Jaokson/  in  1837,  observed  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist  at  many 
localities.  At  one  place  schistose  fragments  occur  in  syenite,  which 
indicates  that  the  syenite  has  been  thrown  up  in  a  melted  state  since 
the  deposition  and  induration  of  the  argillaceous  and  talcose  slates 
included.    Dikes  very  frequently  cut  the  fossiliferous  horizon. 

Hitchcock*  (Edwabd)  in  1837,  describes  a  rock  succession  at  Port- 
land as  consisting  from  the  base  upward  of  (1)  granite;  (2)  gneiss;  (3) 
talcose  and  mica-slates,  with  quartz-rock;  (4)  hornblende-slate;  (5) 
limestone;  (6)  plumbaceous  mica-slate;  (7)  pyritiferous  mica-slate. 
The  latter  has  the  aspect  of  a  graywacke-conglomer^te,  being  filled 
with  distinct  rounded  masses  of  quartz  rock.  It  is  really  a  mica;Slate 
conglomerate.  The  series  are  in  a  vertical  position  and  the  whole  are 
cut  by  greenstone  dikes. 

Jackson,'  in  1839,  includes  in  the  Primary  rocks  of  Maine  the  gran- 
ites, gneiss,  talcose  slate,  and  argillaceous  slate.  The  transition  rocks 
are  a  great  formation,  which  includes  slates,  limestones,  fine  gray- 
wackes,  and  coarse  conglomerates.  It  is  also  fossiliferous.  At  one  place 
mica-slate  is  thi'own  aside  by  intrusive  granite. 

Hitchcock  *  (Ohas.  H.),  in  1861,  divides  the  unfossiliferous  rocks 
into  Stratified  or  Azoic  and  Laurentian.  With  the  latter  are  placed 
granitic,  trappean,  and  Archean  rocks.  The  Azoic  rocks,  which  may 
be  in  age  Laurentian  to  Carboniferous,  include  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
quartz-rock  and  conglomerate,  jasper,  siliceous  slate,  and  hornstone.  The 
quartz-rocks  and  conglomerates  are  associated.  At  one  place  a  con- 
glomerate has  elongated  pebbles  which  indent  each  other,  which  is 
evidence  that  they  must  have  been  in  a  plastic  condition.  Metamor- 
phism  may  even  produce  granite  and  gneiss  by  aqueo-igneous  ftision. 
The  syenites  containing  fragments  of  schist  and  trap,  described  by 
Jackson,  are  believed  to  be  metamorphosed  conglomerates,  the  included 
pebbles  of  which  have  preserved  their  original  shapes.  The  foliatiou 
of  the  metamorphic  rocks  generally  correspond  with  the  planes  of  strat- 
ification, but  may  cross  the  strata  like  cleavage  planes.  The  trap  dikes 
are  believed  to  be  eruptive. 
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Hitchcock  (Chas.  H.),*  in  1862,  describes  the  roc^s  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  as  granite  and  syenite,  gneiss  and  mtca-schist,  saccha- 
roidal  Azoic  limestone,  quartz-rock,  (Taconic),  Bolian  limestone,  etc. 
Presumably  the  granite  and  syenite,  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  and 
Azoic  limestone  are  Primitive.  In  the  Kennebec  valley  are  found  in- 
terstratified  limestones  and  slates,  the  cleavAge  of  which  is  almost 
transverse  to  the  bedding,  so  that  it  is  only  possible  to  get  at  the  true 
direction  of  lamination  by  following  the  limestone  belts.  At  one  place 
is  an  abrupt  change  from  mica-schist  to  granite.  A  red  conglomerate 
rests  uncomformably  upon  a  slate  at  Woodstock. 

Hitchcock  (Chas.  H.),®  in  1874,  describes  at  Portland  three  groups 
of  rocks,  the  oldest  of  which  is  the  Huronian.  In  this  system  are  green 
talcose  schists,  hornblendic  schist,  micaceous  and  plumbaceous  schist, 
and  other  varieties.  They  are  referred  to  the  Huronian  on  the  ground 
that  such  rocks  are  typical  of  this  period,  and  continuity  of  mineral 
character  indicates  similarity  of  age  till  otherwise  proved. 

HuNTiNaTON,''  in  1878,  describes  the  region  about  the  headwaters  of 
the  Androscoggin  river.  The  rocks  are  classi^ed  as  Laurentian,  Hu- 
ronian, and  Paleozoic.  In  the  Laurentian  ds  gneiss,  containing  lime- 
stone. In  the  Huronian  are  White  mountain  gneisses  and  schists, 
mica-schists,  with  staurolite,  chloritic  and  whitish  argiUitic  mica-schists, 
sandstone-schists,  diabase,  diorite  with  serpentine,  argiUitic  mica- 
schists  with  staurolite,  and  Bangely  conglomerates.  In  the  Bangely 
conglomerate,  when  freshly  broken,  every  portion  of  it  except  the  peb- 
bles resembles  in  all  respects  the  staurolitic  schist.  Going  across  the 
stratification  are  places  where  the  pebbles  are  wanting,  or  have  been 
so  changed  that  they  are  not  apparent,  although  locally  the  fragments 
of  the  conglomerate  are  a  foot  in  diameter.  Granite,  diorite,  and  fels- 
ite  are  placed  among  the  eruptive  rocks. 

Shaleb,"  in  1889,  describes  the  rocks  of  mount  Desert.  The  island 
consists  of  a  central  mass  of  hornblende-granite  and  a  succession  of 
sedimentaries  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  About  the  massive  core 
are  the  following  series:  The  Sutton  island  series  of  highly  metamor- 
phosed clay-slates,  >quartzites,  bedded  felsites,  and  associated  traps; 
the  Cranberry  island  series,  essentially  the  same  as  the  Sutton  island 
series,  with  many  beds  of  volcanic  ash ;  the  Schooner  head  series  of 
contorted  argillaceous  schists,  shales,  and  the  associated  injected 
rocks;  the  Bar  harbor  series  of  thick-bedded  flaggy  slates  and  asso- 
ciated bedded  felsites  and  quartzites,  with  numerous  injections  of 
igneous  rocks;  and  the  Bartletts  island  series  of  contorted  schists, 
with  frequent  beds  of  quartzites,  which  often  assume  a  gneissic  aspect 
with  the  associated  injections  of  igneous  rocks.  The  great  central 
mass  of  granite  is  said  to  be  essentially  a  dike.  In  approaching  the 
central  granite  the  amount  of  granitic  dike  injections  in  the  sedimen- 
tary series  greatly  increases,  and  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  are  found 
numerous  dikes  of  granite.    Ko  two  of  the  various  sedimentary  series 
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are  found  superimposed  upon  each  otber,  although  there  are  at  least  ar 
half  dozen  series  which  are  regarded  as  representing  different  parts  of 
the  geological  section.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  various  sections 
is  not  less  than  6,000  feet  and  may  be  one  half  more  than  this.  The 
great  part  of  mount  Desert  rocks  are  referred  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
Cambrian  section,  although  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Cranberry  island 
resemble  dex>0Bits  of  similar  nature  at  Eastport,  Maine^  which  seem  to 
be  of  Silurian  age. 

UTBRATUBE  OF  NBW  HAMP8HIRB. 

Jackson,'  in  1841,  in  a  general  consideration  of  the  geology  of  the 
state,  states  that  granite  is  an  igneous  rock  and  is  the  foundation  on 
which  all  the  more  recent  formations  rest.  When  it  is^  found  cutting 
other  rocks,  the  intense  heat  has  often  metamorphosed  the  adjacent 
rocks  for  considerable  distances.  Beposing  directly  on  the  granite  is 
found  gneiss,  the  origin  of  which  is  undetermined.  By  some  geologists 
gneiss  is  considered  a  metamorphic  rock;  others  suppose  that  its  strat- 
ified structure  is  due  to  the  crystallization  in  laminsd  and  that  it  is 
merely  the  upper  crust  of  granite.  Above  the  gneiss  are  found  mica- 
slate,  chlorite-slate,  and  argillaceous  slate,  which  are  regarded  as 
metamorphic  rocks.  Slates  and  granite  alternate  with  each  other,  and 
this  is  due  to  the  subsequent  intrusion  of  granite.  There  have  been 
several  periods  of  eruptions  of  trap  dikes,  as  is  shown  by  the  manner 
in 'Which  they  cut  each  other. 

Jackson,^®  in  1844,  gives  many  facts  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
rocks,  with  numerous  sectional  profiles.  Granite,  syenite, porphyry,  trap, 
basalt,  and  lava  are  regarded  as  eruptive  rocks.  As  a  result  of  out- 
bui'sts  and  elevations  the  strata  have  been  broken  up,  altered  in  po- 
sition, and  included  between  masses  of  molten  gneiss  and  granite.  In 
this  way  is  explained  the  intercalation  of  masses  of  argillaceous  slates 
in  the  primary  series  and  the  metamorphosis  of  the  sedimentary  depos- 
its by  igneous  action. 

BoGERS,  (Henry  D.  and  Wm.  B.),"  in  1846,  states  that  the  assump- 
tion that  the  White  mountains  belong  to  the  Primary  series  involves 
two  errors:  first,  in  assigning  all  the  rocks  to  the  gneissoid  class;  and, 
second,  in  supposing  that  none  of  the  strata  contain  organic  remains. 
The  gorge  of  the  Saco  was  closely  examined.  The  rocks  were  found  to 
have  a  stratified  structure  throughout,  although  in  many  cases  ap- 
proaching very  close  to  granite.  They  are  regarded  as  very  highly 
metamoi*phic  sandstones  and  slates.  Associated  with  the  crystalline 
rocks  are  semicrystalline  sandstones  which  contain  distinct  fragments. 
In  a  shale  are  found  fossils,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
series  represents  the  Levant  or  Matinal.  The  metamorphic  beds  are  cut 
by  beds  and  veins  of  syenitic  granite,  and  the  extremely  crystalline 
character  of  the  slates  and  sandstones  is  regarded  as  due  to  the  igneous 
material. 
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Jackson,"  in  1848,  maihtaina  that  in  the  White  mountains  are  uumer- 
ous  localities  where  fragments  of.  slate  are  included  in  the  granite 
which  are  not  altered  by  heat  beyond  mere  induration.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire numerous  masses  of  older  Sihirian  strata  occur  intercalated  with 
the  Primary  rocks. 

Hitchcock  (0.  H.)  and  Huntington,"  in  1877,  give  a  fall  account  of 
the  geology  of  New  Hampshire.  Hitchcock  divides  the  pre-Paleozoic 
rocks  of  the  northeastern  United  States  into  two  divisions :  first,  the  more 
ancient  gneisses  and  granites;  second,  the  area  of  hy dromicaceous and 
micaceous  schists,  which  are  termed  Huronian.  In  the  Paleozoic  are 
placed  great  expanses  of  clay-slates.  The  first  division  is  divided  into 
four  parts:  first  and  oldest,  the  Laurentianj  second,  the  porphyritic 
gneiss  and  the  various  undetermined  granites;  third,  the  Atlantic;  and 
fourth,  the  Labradorian.  Among  the  Huronian  is  placed  the  Quebec 
group  of  Logan. 

Huntington  gives  the  geology  of  the  Coos  and  Essex  district.  The 
Coos  rocks,  consisting  of  argillaceous  schists,  clay-slates,  and  micaceous 
sandstones,  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  fossiliferous  series.  The  Hu- 
ronian rocks  are  found  east  of  the  line  limiting  the  Coos  group.  They 
consist  of  green  chloritic  rocks,  in  which  the  lines  of  stratification  are 
obscure.  Contained  are  greenish  feldspathic  sandstones,  with  inter- 
calated bands  of  siliceous  limestones.  There  are  also  here  contained 
stratified  diorites,  diabases,  and  hornblende-rocks.  The  porphyry  which 
occurs  connected  with  the  Coos  and  Huronian  penetrates  the  rocks 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  the  intrusive  character  can  not  be 
doubted.  Outcrops  of  granites  and  granitoid  gneisses  have  a  wide  ex- 
tent, a  part  of  them  being  regarded  as  genuine  eruptive  granites  since 
they  intersect  the  schists  in  nuraei'ous  veins  and  beds.  The  basic  dikes 
are  the  latest  of  all,  cutting  the  granites  and  intersecting  the  schists 
at  many  places. 

Hitchcock  gives  the  formations  of  the  White  mountain  district  in 
ascending  order,  as  follows:  (1)  Porphyritic  gneiss;  (2)  Bethlehem 
gneiss;  (3)  Berlin  or  Lake  gneiss;  (4)  Montalban  group;  (5)  Franconia 
breccia;  (6)  Labrador  system  or  Pemigewasset  series  of  granites,  ossi- 
pytes,  compact  feldspars,  etc.;  (7)  syenite;  (8)  andalusite  slates;  (9) 
Pequawket  or  mount  Mote  granite.  The  three  first  are  regarded  as 
metamorphic,  although  the  stratification  is  destroyed.  The  Montalban 
group  includes  granitic  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  quartzite.  The  gran- 
itic gneiss  sometimes  shows  no  visible  mark  of  stratification,  as  in 
the  Concord  granite,  although  the  whole  is  regarded  as  metamor- 
phic. An  unconformity  is  inferred  between  the  Montalban  schists 
and  the  porphyritic  gneiss  on  account  of  the  divergence  in  the  strike 
of  the  two  groups.  Eruptive  granite  is  found  in  the  Montalban  schists. 
The  Franconia  breccia  is  placed  later  in  the  chronological  scale  than 
the  Montalban  group,  because  it  is  the  impression  of  the  author  that 
he  has  seen  Montalban  fragments  in  this  rock.    The  Labrador  system 
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is  considered  as  the  probable  equivalent  of  the  Labrador  system  of 
Logan  and  Hunt.  It  includes  the  Conway  granite,  Albany  granite, 
Ohocorua  granite,  Ossipyte  or  Labradorite  rocks,  and  various  compact 
and  crystalline  feldspars  or  porphyries.  The  relations  of  the  Albany 
granite  and  the  AndaluBite  slate  do  not  show  that  the  underlying  gran- 
ites are  certainly  not  sediments,  although  they  have  been  so  thoroughly 
metamorphosed  as  to  have  lost  their  lines  of  original  bedding;  but  the 
evidence  in  fietvor  of  their  eruption  since  the  deposition  of  the  andalusite 
slates  is  increasing.  The  slates  are  twisted  and  broken  in  many  places, 
the  fragments  being  cemented  together  by  a  granitic  paste;  also,  frag- 
ments of  slate  occur  imbedded  in  the  underlying  granite.  The  Labra- 
dor group  is  found  in  seven  areas.  The  Labrador  rocks  lie  uncon- 
formably  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Montalban  gneisses,  the 
discordance  yarying  from  46^  to  TO^.  Porphyry  occurs  in  this  system, 
which  is  regarded  as  intrusive.  Syenite  has  quite  a  widespread  occur- 
rence. The  andalusite  slates  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Coos 
series,  but  they  are  similar  to  the  Huronian  system.  The  Pequawket 
series  is  regarded  as  late  eruptives.  The  stratigraphic  order  in  the 
White  mountains  is  finally  concluded  upon  as  follows:  (1)  the  Lau- 
rentian,  represented  by  the  Porphyritic  gneiss  and  the  Bethlehem 
group;  (2)  the  Atlantic,  consisting  of  the  Lake  or  Berlin  and  Mont- 
alban gneisses,  and  the  Franoonia  breccia;  (8)  the  Labradorite;  (4)  the 
Huronian;  (5),  the  Merrimac  schists;  (6)  the  Andalusite  schist  group; 
(7)  eruptions  of  porphyry;  (8)  eruptions  of  the  Conway,  Albany  and 
Chocorua  granites  and  syenites ;  (9)  the  formation  of  the  mount  Pequaw- 
ket or  mount  Mote  porphyritic  breccia.  This  order  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  The  Huronian 
barely  touches  the  White  mountain  area.  With  it  are  placed  cai»in 
quartzites  which  are  lithologically  like  those  of  Canada.  The  Green  and 
White  mountain  gneisses  are  regarded  as  Bozoic  because  they  are  a 
continuation  of  the  Eozoic  rocks  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  because 
they  are  bordered  by  quartzites  which  are  of  Cambrian  age,  which  dip 
away  from  them  both  to  the  east  and  west,  because  the  Labrador  series 
is  present,  and  because  fossiliferous  Helderberg  strata  are  found  on 
both  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  White  mountains  side  by  side  with 
the  metamorphic  schists,  the  former  containing  fossils. 

In  the  Ammonoosuc  gold  field  of  the  Connecticut  valley  the  follow- 
ing succession  is  found:  (1)  Laurentian,  consisting  of  the  Porphyiitic 
and  Bethlehem  gneisses;  (2)  Atlantic  gneiss,  represented  by  the 
Lake  division;  (3)  Huronian,  embracing  the  Lisbon  and  Lyman  groups 
and  the  auriferous  conglomerate;  (4)  Cambrian  clay-slate;  (5)  Coos 
group;  (6)  Swift  water  series;  (7)  Helderberg  quartzites,  slates  and 
limestones.  The  Huronian  formations  embrace  schists,  conglomerates, 
the  pebbles  being  sometimes  flattened,  quartzites,  dolomites  and  jas- 
pers. 

In  the  area  between  Haverhill  and  Claremont  the  subdivisions  are 
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as  follows:    (1)  Bethlehem  gneiss;  (2)  Huronian^  with  three  or  four 
subdivimoHH;  (3)  Cambrian  clay  slate;  (4)  Coos  quartzites;  (5)  Coos  - 
slates  and  schists;  (6)  calciferous  mica-schist;   (7)  eruptive  granites, 
including  the  mount  Ascutney  area,  which  is  partly  composed  of  rocks 
older  than  Huronian. 

In  the  Connecticut  valley  district,  between  Claremont  and  Hinsdale, 
the  succession  is  as  follows,  beginninjg  with  the  lowest:  (1)  Bethlehem 
gneiss;  (2)  gneisses  of  the  Montalban  series;  (3)  Huronian;  (4)  Coos 
quartzites;  (5)  Coos  slates  and  schists;  (6)  calciferous  mica-schist;  (7) 
eruptive  granite.  The  Coos  quartzites  and  calciferous  mica-schists  are 
only  semicrystalline  rocks,  all  the  thoroughly  crystalline  schists  being 
placed  with  the  pre-Cambrian.  The  thickness  of  the  Huronian  rocks 
in  ISew  Hampshire  is  placed  in  the  neighborhood  of  10,000  feet. 

Huntington  gives  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  rocks  in  the  west 
part  of  the  Merrimac  district,  as  follows:  (ij  Porphyritic  gneiss;  (2) 
Bethlehem  or  Protogene  gneiss;  (3)  common  or  Lake  gneiss;  (4)  ferru- 
ginous concretionary  schist;  (5)  ftbrolite  schist,  sometimes  giieissic  and 
passing  into  common  mica-schist;  (6)  quartzites  and  quartz  conglom- 
erates; (7)  intrusive  rocks  and  veinstones.  Hitchcock  gives  the  order 
in  the  east  part  of  the  district  thus:  (1)  Porphyritic  gneiss;  (2)  Lake 
gneiss;. (3)  Montalban  series,  including  the  Concord  granite;  (4)  ferru- 
ginous schist;  (5)  Andalusite  mica-schists,  with  coarse  granite  veins; 
(6)  Rockingham  mica-schist;  (7)Kear8arge  andalusite  group;  (8)  Mer- 
rimac group,  including  a  little  clay  slate.  There  are  no  eruptive  rocks 
in  this  area  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place  upon  the  map. 

Hitchcock  gives  the  succession  in  the  Lake  district,  embracing  the 
Winnipiseogee  lake  and  the  flat  country  to  the  north,  as  follows:  (1) 
Porphjrritic  gneiss;  (2)  Lake  gneiss;  (3)  Montalban.  The  eruptive 
rocks  are  more  plentiful  and  varied,  consisting  of  (1)  Conway;  (2) 
Albany:  (3)  Chocorua  ^anites;  (4)  porphyry;  (5)  Pequawket  brecv 
cia;  (6)  Labradorite  diorite;  (7)  syenite;  (8)  granite,  not  allied  to  any 
of  the  foregoing. 

The  succession  in  the  Coast  district,  including  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  State,  is  as  follows:  (1)  Porphyritic  gneiss;  (2)  Lake  gneiss 
(including  the  Laurentian  of  Massachusetts) ;  (3)  Montalban ;  (4)  Rock- 
ingham group;  (5)  Merrimac  group;  (6)  Kearsarge  group ;  (7)  Huronian 
and  Cambrian  of  Massachusetts.  The  unstratified  rocks  are  the  sye- 
nites of  Exeter  and  Pawruckaway,  inferior  granites,  and  the  well  de- 
veloped granites  and  porphyries  of  York  county,  besides  a  great  many 
trap  dikes  along  the  coast. 

In  considering  the  principles  of  classification,  as  guiding  principles 
it  is  premised  that  in  this  field  are  inverted  flexures  and  dislocations  of 
the  strata.  Also  that  formations  of  the  same  mineral  composition  in 
one  part  of  the  field  may  be  identified  with  those  of  like  composition  in 
another  part  of  the  field,  as,  for  instance,  the  porphyritic  gneiss  in 
thirty  areas  has  feldspar  crystals  very  conspicuous  for  their  size.  All 
BuU.  8(i 23 
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those  areas  are  assumed  to  be  ideiitieal  in  age,  and  in  placing  tlie  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  intervening  groups  this  is  relied  upon  for  a  stai't- 
iug  i)oint.  The  general  order  of  suceession  for  New  Hampshire,  from 
the  bsLse  upward,  is,  Porphyritic  gneiss;  Bethlehem  gneiss;  Lake  and 
Mfuitalban  series;  a>rgillace<ms,  taleose,  hydromicaceous  and  calearetms 
series;  Labrador  series  (present  in  New  Hampshire,  limit^^l  in  ataount); 
various  types  of  mica-.^chists.  Andalusite  slat/e  in  this  mica-sehist  for- 
luation  lies  uncouformably  upon  the  Montalban  at  mounts  Monad- 
nock  and  Kearsarge.  The  principal  eruptive  masses  are  the  Conway, 
Albany,  Chocorua  granites,  syenites,  other  granites,  and  labradorite, 
diorites  and  dolerites.  The  granites  cut  ix)cks  as  high  as  the  Coos 
group.  The  Porphyritic  gneiss  and  the  Bethlehem  group  are  referred 
to  the  Laurentiau.  The  Lake  gneiss  can  not  easily  be  assigned.  The 
Montalban  certainly  is  Tiot  characteristic  of  the  Laurentian,  but  all  of 
the  prexieding  are  regarded  as  underlying  the  Huronian,  It  is  thus 
concluded  to  place  the  Porphyritic,  Bethlehem,  and  Lake  gneisses  with 
the  Laurentian,  leaving  the  position  of  the  Huronian  and  Montalban  to 
be  settled  by  other  considerations. 

The  Huronian  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  upper  chloritic,  and 
the  lower  quartzose  and  feldspathic.  The  gi*eenstones  seem  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  upper  Huronian  and  the  porphyries  to  the  lower 
division,  and  to  this  may  belong  the  supposed  eruptive  porphyi*ies  of 
the  White  mountains.  The  Merrimack,  Bockingham,  and  Kearsarge 
mica-schists  are  somewhat  related  to  the  Huronian,  as  well  as  to  the 
Cambrian.  They  are  all  referred  doubtftilly  to  the  Paleozoic  system. 
The  doubtfiU  Paleozoic  is  placed  at  11,600  feet  thick;  the  Upper  Huro- 
nian, 12,129  feet;  Ijower  Huronian,  not  estimated;  Montalban,  13,700; 
Laurentian,  34,900.  The  Labrador  system  if  present  in  New  Hamp- 
shire is  in  very  limited  amount.  Certain  of  the  labradorites  are  surely 
inje(5ted  dikes,  and  hence  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Waterville  area 
really  represents  the  Labrador  system  of  Canada. 

Hawes,**  in  1878,  regards  the  diabases,  diorites,  gabbros,  felsites, 
granites,  and  syenites*  of  New  Ham]>shire  as  eruptive  rocks.  Some  of 
t  hem  may  have  been  i)roduced  by  the  fusion  of  sedimeut*^,  but  however 
this  may  be,  they  have  all  been  in  a  molten  condition  and  been  free  to 
crystallize.  There  are  beds  of  granite  which  are  un<5onformable  with 
the  associated  stratified  rocks;  there  are  grarutes  filling  well  defined 
dikes;  there  are  granites  which  so  far  as  can  be  seen  are  entirely  de- 
void of  structural  relations;  there  are  granites  which  are  mixed  with 
other  rocks,  or  which  hold  huge  fragments  of  other  rocks  inclosed  in 
their  masses.  All  these  featmes  are  often  repeated.  Among  the  crys- 
talline schists  are  placed  gneiss,  mic^-schist,  argillitic  mica-schist,  and 
qliartz- schist.  The  gneisses,  like  the  granites,  are  believed  to  be  of 
<»rui>tive  origin,  or  at  least  to  have  acted  like  an  eruptive  rock,  the 
lamination  being  an  induced  structure  which  may  or  may  not  cor- 
respond with  original  bedding  in  case  they  are  completelv  metamor- 
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])hosed  material.  The  gueiHses  in  their  miuerals,  iaclu^ionSy  and  mi- 
crroscopic  characters  are  like  granites,  and  pressure  may  have  been  as 
effective  in  producing  lateral  movements  and  forming  foliation  in  a 
plastic  mass  as  sedimentation.  If  the  stratification  of  the  gneiss  is 
then  regarded  as  an  induced  structure  it  would  not  follow  that  the 
sti*atiftcation  should  correspond  with  the  original  bedding,  and  even  if 
the  lamination  does  correspond  with  thp  ]>lano  of  the  strata,  the  lami- 
nation can  not  be  referred  to  stratification  of  sediments,  for  the  cleavage 
of  the  a<^acent  rocks  may  also  be  due  to  pressure  and  be  different  from 
the  plane  of  bedding.  The  greenstones,  including  metamorphie  diorite, 
quartz-diorite,  and  ampbibolite,  are  regarded  as  metamorphosed  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  These  have  marked  lithological  distinctions  from  the 
fresh  basic  rocks  recognized  as  eruptives.  The  clay-slates  and  quartz- 
schists  are  semicrystalline  rocks.  The  slaty  cleavage  and  bedding 
are  sometimes  discordant. 

Hawes,^'  in  1881,  describes  the  Albany  granite  as  penetrating  and 
metamorphosing  the  schists,  and  as  having  a  i)orphyritic  ntmcture  near 
it«  contact  with  them,  and  it  is  therefore  concluded  to  be  intrusive. 

Hitchcock,  (Ghas.  H.)*^  in  1890,  regards  the  oval  granitoid  areas 
occurring  in  the  White  mountains,  about  which  occur  foliated  rocks 
with  an  anticlinal  quaquaversal  arrangement,  as  the  oldest  known  or 
fundamental  rocks  of  the  region  which  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
archipelago. 

WiLixLAMS,^*  in  1890,  with  the  same  factw  before  him  gives  an  exactly 
opposite  interpretiition  to  Hitchcock,  that  is,  that  the  central  granites 
are  younger  intrusive  masses. 

UTKKATURR  OF  VERMONT. 

t 

Adams,"  in  1845,  divides  the  older  rocks  of  Vermont  into  Primary 
strata  and  Paleozoic  rocks.  The  Primary  system  is  highly  crystal- 
line and  destitute  of  fossils.  It. is  divided  into  argillaceous  slate, 
calcareo-ipicarslate,  mica-slate,  talcose  slate.  Green  mountain  gneiss, 
gneiss  proi)er,  which  however  does  not  represent  the  order  of  8Ui>er- 
]K)siti(>n  as  the  strata  are  involved  in  great  confiision.  The  marbles  of 
the  state  are  divided  into  three  systems.  Primary,  Taconic  and  New 
York.  There ^  are  few  Primary  marbles  in  the  state.  The  Taconic 
marbles  occur  thi*oughout  the  range  of  limestone  from  Massachusetts  to 
the  north  part  of  Madison  county.  The  Taconic  system  includes  roof* 
ing  slate,  Taconic  slate.  Sparry  limestone,  magnesian  slates,  Stockbridge* 
limestone,  and  granular  quartz-rock. 

Adams, ^*  in  1846,  includes  the  Taconic  and  Primary  systems  of  his 
previous  reports  under  the  general  term  Azoic  stratified  rocks,  an 
simply  expressing  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  organic  remains,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  the  Azoic  Taconic  rocks  are  more  ancient  than 
the  Paleozoic,  and  the  same  remarks  may  be  said  of  the  so-called  Pri- 
mary rocks,  not  a  small  portion  of  which  may  be  as  metamorphic  and 
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recent  au  the  Ghamplaiii  rock*^.  Tii  the  Green  mouutaiiia  are  qiiartz- 
rock,  gneiss,  talciferoiis  limestone,  quartz-gueiBS  and  limestone  wliicli 
'  are  supposed  to  be  Tjiconic.  Dikes  of  greenstone  crut  through  all  the 
divisions  of  the  stratiiled  rocks  and  are  therefore  more  recent  than  auy 
of  them. 

Adams,'*  in  1847,  gives  additicmal  details  as  to  the  rock  occurrences 
in  particular  localities. 

Thompson,** in  1856,  states  that  the  Green  mountains  form  the  center 
of  an  anticlinal  axis,  the  dips  increasing  both  east  and  west  fi'om  the 
principal  summits.  Slates,  schists  and  quartzites  are  found  which 
contain  a  few  obscui'e  fossils,  and  are  referred  t/O  the  Taconic  system. 

Hitchcock  (Bdwabd),**  in  1861,  divides  the  rocks  in  general  into 
Sti*atified  or  Aqueous  and  Unstratifled  or  Igneous.  With  the  latter 
are  placed  granitic,  trappean  and  volcanic  rocks.  The  former  are  sub- 
divided into  Fossiliferous  and  Unfossiliferous,  or  Azoic.  In  this  latter 
division  are  placed  clay-slate,  quartz-rock,  mica-schist.,  talcose  schist, 
and  chlorite-schist,  steatite  or  soapstone,  serpentine,  hornblende-schist, 
gneiss,  and  crystalline  limestone.  The  important  practical  question 
with  respect  to  the  metainorphic  rocks  is,  what  wa<s  the  original  rock 
fi-om  which  the  metamorphosed  deposit  was  derived  f  In  not  a  few 
instances  so  complete  has  been  the  metamorphism  that  it  can  not  be 
told  whether  the  rock  belongs  to  the  oldest  of  the  crystalline  rocks  or 
is  earlier  than  the  Silurian  or  Cambrian.  While  the  degree  of  met a- 
moiphism  gives  no  clue  as  to  the  age  of  the  rocks,  froni  other  evidence  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  the  highly  metamorphosed  rocks  of  Vermont 
are  altered  Devonian  and  Silurian.  In  the  we>stern  part  of  the  state, 
and  especially  that  part  of  New  York  that  lies  southwesterly,  are  fonnd 
these  fossiliferous  rocks  but  little  altered,  and  these  form  a  starting- 
point  for  the  Green  mountain  ro^^ks  and  those  farther  east. 

Metamorphism  is  made  to  apply  to  any  transformation  of  any  kind 
of  rock  into  another.  At  Newport,  Ehode  Island,  Bast  Wallingford 
and  Plymouth,  Vermont.,  are  found  schist-conglomerates  in  which  the 
lobbies  are  elongated  very  much  in  the  direction  of  their  strike.  They 
are  flattened,  but  not  so  strikingly  as  elongated ;  they  are  indented  deeply 
into  each  other 5  they  are  sometimes  a  good  deal  bent;  they  are  cut 
across  by  parallel  joints  and  fissures.  At  times  the  process  has  gone 
so  for  as  to  merge  the  pebbles  together,  and  as  to  scarcely  present  the 
appearan(^e  of  ordinary  pebbles.  If  the  talcose  conglomerate  «chist  is 
•  looked  at  on  the  edge  corresponding  to  the  dip,  nothing  is  seen  but 
alternate  folia  of  qimrtz  and  talc  and  mica,  and  the  rock  would  bi^  [»ro- 
nouncM  a  good  example  of  a  talcos(vs<fhist.  But  a  fracture  at  right 
angles  reveals  the  flattened  pebbles,  and  shows  that  their  edge«  are 
what  have  been  regarded  as  folia.  If  the  process  of  flattening  was 
carried  a  little  farther  no  evidence,  would  remain  that  they  were- ever 
Ijebbles.  How  extensively  the  process  has  been  carried  through,  thus 
producing  schists  and  gneisses  from  conglomerates  in  the  Green  moan- 
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tains,  u$  unknown.    Xo  examples  have  been  found  of  decided  pebbles 
in  a  gneins. 

xVt  Whately^Massacbusett'S,  on  Ascutney,  and  at  Barnet  and  Granby, 
Vermont,  are  e^nglomei'ateH  \^lueh  have  as  a  matrix  granite  and  iK)r- 
phyry.  The  granite  sometimes  i)asrtes  into  syenite.  At  Ascutney  the 
syenite  abounds  in  blai*.k  rounded  masses  wliich  aie  for  the  most  part 
crystalline  hornblende  and  ieldspar,  and  are  probably  transmuted  peb- 
bles. At  Granby  the  i>ebblet<,  manifestly  nmnded,  are  either  mica-schist 
or  white  almost  hyaline  quartz,  just  such  as  form  the  pebbles  in  the 
conglomerates  at  Wallingtbrd  and  Plymouth,  and  the  lyase  is  a  fine- 
grained syenite,  passing  sometimes  almost  into  mica-schist.  A  peb- 
ble of  hornblende-schist  is  also  sometimes  seen.  In  bowlderai  of  this  con- 
glomerjite  found  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  probably  derived 
from  Whately,  the  most  abundant  pebbles  are  those  of  the  brown  sand- 
stotie,  considerably  metamorphosed  and  flattened.  Those  of  horn- 
blejide-schist  are  common.  Sometimes  they  are  merely  crystalline  horn- 
blende, not  foliated  generally,  however,  but  mixed  with  some  feldspar, 
and  they  may  become  syenite,  and  are  frequently  poi*phyritic  by  dis- 
tinct crystals  of  feldspar.  The  clement  is  syenite,  often  more  horn- 
blendic  than  usual.  When  the  pebbles  are  highly  crystallized  they  . 
become  so  incorporated  with  the  matrix  that  it  is  dilBcult  to  separate 
them  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken  they  pass  in- 
sensibly into  those  rounded  nodules,  chiefly  hornblendic,  so  common  in 
syenite,  esi)ecially  that  of  Ascutney.  These  occurrences  are  regarded 
as  })roof  that  the  completely  crystalline  granular  matrix  is  a  uietamor- 
phic  rock. 

Thepre-Potsdam  rocks  of  Vermont  are  called  Lauren tian  or  Hypozoic, 
although  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  not  equivalent  with  the  fossil- 
iferous  series  elsewhere.  It  is  only  believed  that  if  fossihs  once  existed 
in  them  they  have  been  obliterated.  Of  the  Hypozoic  rocks,  Vermont 
contains,  so  far  as  known,  only  a  small  belt,  which  is  the  eastern  edge 
of  an  immense  development  of  the  same  in  New  York.  These  are  re- 
ferred here  because  there  seems  to  be  a  discordance  in  the  stratification 
bi»t  ween  these  rooks  and  the  Lower  Silurian,  to  which  they  are  adjacent. 
The  oldest  of  the  Paleozoic  series  lie^  directly  upon  the  Hypozoic  at  least 
at  one  point.  As  we  approach  the  Green  mountains,  metamorphism 
has  so  nearly  destroyexl  the  fossils  that  the  identification  of  the  strata 
becomes  extremely  problenmticalj  until  at  length  the  clue  is  lost  entirely 
and  the  age  of  the  formations  can  only  be  ccmjectured;  heiwe  they  are 
distinguished  mainly  by  lithological  grounds  and  are  grouped  into  a 
third  class,  Azoic  rocks.  Probably  most  of  the  Azoic;  rocks  of  Vermont 
mU  be  found  to  be  more  rec^ent  than  the  Laurentian  of  Logan.  The 
fossiliferous  rocks  are  sometimes  fcnmd  uitder  those  that  are  more  crys- 
talline  and  nonfossiliferous,  and  these  easels  are  thought  to  be  the  result 
of  in  versions.  Certain  great  thicknesses  of  schists  of  uniform  character 
are  regarded  as  folded  several  times  so  as  to  be  veitical,  because  other- 
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wise  the  tliickuess  of  the  series  would  be  eiionnons.  The  talcose  con- 
glomerates, taleoid  schists,  Georgia  group,  etc.,  are  referred  to  the 
Potsdam  aud  later  formations.  The  Georgia  group  and  sand-rock  may 
be  possibly  Primordial.  The  talcose  conglomerate  is  placed  as  a  cou- 
tinnatien  of  the  Quebec  group  and  Sillery  sandstones  of  Canada.  The 
Taconic  system  is  regarded  a^  having  an  extension  into  Vermont,  and 
to  it  are  referred  the  black  Taconian  roofing  slates.  Sparry  limestone, 
magnesian  slate,  Stockbridge  limestone  and  granular  quartz  rock,  with 
associated  talcose  beds,  the  thickness  of  the  whole  being  25,200  feet. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  chief  action  of  metamorphism  was  in  the 
Laurentian  system  and  the  cases  of  subsequent  thorough  alteration  ex- 
ceptional. The  theory  of  the  Laurentian  age  of  the  Azoic  ro^^ks  of  New 
England  and  that  of  the  Cambrian  age  of  the  Taconic  system  stand  or 
fall  together.  The  Taconic  syst<em  is  regarded  as  older  than  the  Lower 
Silurian  and  newer  than  the  Laurentian,  because  it  underlies  the  Silu- 
rian, because  it  is  immensely  thicker,  and  because  the  fossils  which  it 
contains  are  different  from  those  of  the  Silurian. 

Hitchcock,  (Chas.  H.),"  in  1861,  gives  a  lithological  treatment  of 
the  Azoic  rocks  of  Vermont.  They  are  divided  into  the  following  groups 
.  which  are  described  in  detail :  Gneiss,  hornblende-schist,  mica-schist, 
clay-slate,  quartz-rock,  talcose  schist,  seri>entine  and  st'eatite,  and  sac- 
charoid  limestone.  Cleavage  has  a  widespread  occurrence,  although  it 
is  believed  that  the  strike  and  dip  of  lamination  and  stratification  gen- 
erally correspond.  The  granite-gneiss  approaches  so  near  to  granite 
that  in  hand  specimens  the  two  rocks  can  not  be  distinguished  from 
each  other.  The  granite  of  the  two  Ascutneys  seems  to  have  cut  across 
the  strata  of  the  calciferous  mica-schist  quite  a  distance  into  the  gneiss, 
although  the  granite  is  regarded  as  of  metiimoi*])hie  origin.  (Hay-slate 
often  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  mica-s(*Jjist,  whi<th  is  re- 
garded as  a  modified  fragmental  ro(*k.  Asso<nat/e<l  with  the  talcose 
schists  and  cxmstituting  an  integral  part  of  the  formation  are  clay-slate, 
gneiss,  quartz-rock,  sandstones,  and  (conglomerates.  Igneous  rocks, 
both  trap  and  granite,  are  also  associated  with  this  formation. 

Hitchcock,  (Edward),''*  in  1801,  considers  in  detail  the  relations  of 
the  granitic  to  the  other  rocks  and  c/>nsider8  the  origin  of  the  granit<\ 
Tliis  rock  is  found  interstratified  with  slate,  limest/Ones  and  mica-schists 
in  many  localities.  At  the  '*  Narrows,"  in  the  northern  part  of  Coven- 
try, the  number  of  alternations  is  very  large,  the  thickness  of  the  differ- 
ent layers  of  granite  varying  from  I  to  7  feet. 

The  conglomcniti<'  syenitesot  Whsitely, Massachusetts, and  Ascutney, 
Granby  and  Harnet,  Vermont,  which  (umtain  fragments,  are  described 
in  detail.  These  may  be  des<Tibcd  as  conglomerates  whose  cement  is 
syenite,  or  a  syenite  thnmgh  which  is  scattered  pebbles  mechanically 
rounded.  Generally  the  jjebbles  are  more  or  less  metamori^hosed  and 
sometimes  almost  converted  into  syenite  stibsequent  to  their  introdms 
tion.    In  their  present  state  white  quartz,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist, 
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aud  horubleiule  have  been  iiotioed.  At  Ascutney  all  traces  of  stratiil- 
(*iition  in  the  conglomerate  are  lost  and  it  passes  first  into  an  imperfect 
pori)hyry  and  then  into  a  granite  without  homblepde  in  the  same  (»,on- 
tinuon^  mass.  Where  the  conglomerate  is  least  altered  it  is  made  u]> 
almost  entirely  of  quartz  pebbles  and  a  larger  amount  of  laminated 
grit«  and  Hhales,  the  fragments  rounded  somewhat,  aud  the  cement  in 
small  quantity.  The  fragments  are  sometimes  metamorphosed  to  mica- 
schist.  The  conviction  can  not  be  resisted  that  the  granitic  rocks  of 
this  mountain  are  nothing  more  than  conglomerate  melted  down  and 
crystallized.  At  Granby  the  bowlders  are  of  all  sizes,  from  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  to  50  to  60  tons.  They  cover  many  acres,  are  associated 
with  those  of  contorted  mica-slate,  quartzose  granite,  and  many  other 
varieties  common  in  the  region. 

At  several  localities  in  Vermont,  Oraftsbury,  Northfleld,  New  Fane, 
Froctorsville,  and  Btanstead,  just  beyond  the  Canada  line,  is  a  remark- 
able variety  of  white,  fine  grained,  highly  feldspathie  granite  which  con- 
tains scattered  through  iti9  face  numei*ous  spherical  or  elongated  and 
somewhat  flattened  nodules  of  black  mica  from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches 
in  diameter.  They  are  usually  more  or  less  flattened  and  have  a  shriv- 
eled appearance  like  dried  fruit.  In  some  cases  the  concretions  occupy 
more  than  half  the  mass.  These  concretions  have  sometimes  been  cal  led 
petrified  butternuts.  The  rock  is  regarded  as  produced  by  the  meta- 
morphism  of  a  stratified  rock. 

Veins  of  granite  are  found  to  cut  syenite,  schist,  gneiss,  and  limestone, 
in  a  most  intricate  manner  at  many  localities.  Sometimes  there  are 
several  generations  of  granite  veins.  The  foregoing  facts  lead  to  the 
conviction  that  the  granite  acts  essentially  like  a  liquid  mass,  but  it  is 
regarded  as  the  product  of  aqueo-igneous  fusion  rather  than  dry  fiision. 
Also  it  is  believed  that  for  the  most  part  the  granites  have  formed  in 
situ,  their  material  being  frirnished  by  the  sedimentary  rocks,  henc^e 
they  are  called  metamorphic.  As  evidence  that  they  are  metamorphiir 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  often  difQcult  to  tell  where  a  gneiss  ceases  and  a 
granite  begins.  It  is  sometimes  found,  where  granite  masses  come  in 
contact  with  stratified  rocks,  that  the  latter  have  been  more  or  less 
disturbed  and  broken,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent  and  often  not  at 
all.  In  many  cases  also  the  adjoining  strata  have  suffered  mechanical 
displacement,  such  as  the  forcible  injection  of  melted  matter  would  pro 
du(5e.  For  a  considerable  distance  around  the  granitic  masses  also, 
the  strata  are  frequently  indurated  and  metamorphosed  as  if  by  heat,  a 
fact  that  seems  to  decide  the  question  of  the  emanation  of  mu(!li  lieat 
from  granitic  foci.  The  granites  are  more  abundant  in  the  crystalline 
than  in  the  fossiliferous  series,  in  fact  it  is  uncertain  whether  any  occur 
in  rocks  which  bear  fossils,  although  they  are  found  in  those  which  are 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Devonian.  The  granite  is  most  (com- 
mon in  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  less  so,  especially  in  the  form  of  veins,  in 
clay-slates,  and  least  of  all  in  talcose  schist.    In  the  stratified  rocks 
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cleavairo  and  foliation  occur,  while  jointe  are  ibund  both  in  the  stratified 
and  unstratified  rocks. 

.  Thompson,="  in  1861,  describes  the  greenstone  or  trap  dikes  of  parts 
of  Vermont.  These  are  fonnd  to  cut  all  the  other  rocks  at  many  locali- 
ties. Besides  these  there  occur  calcareous  dikes,  veins  and  dikes  ot 
quartz,  and  metallic  veins. 

HiTOHOooK,  (Charles  H.),**  in  1861,  gives  detailed  descriptions  of 
sections  in  Vermont.  The  relations  of  the  Ascutney  syenite  ta  the 
stratified  rocks  is  again  desciibed.  Upon  examining  the  ledges  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  granite,  most  powerful  marks  of  altera- 
tion by  heat  are  found.  Everywhere  in  approaching  the  syenite  it  is 
surrounded  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  with  indurated  schists  that 
ring  like  pot  metal  when  touched  with  a  hammer,  and  the  lime-rock 
that  is  usually  arranged  in  separate  strata,  seems  to  have  become  a 
constituent  part  oi  each  stratum,  the  whole  rock  resembling  the  com- 
pact vitrified  quartz  west  of  the  Green  mountains.  Often  crystals  of 
staurotide,  ^>nd  perhaps  scapolite,  are  formed  in  the  schist  by  the  heat.. 
In  the  west  part  of  the  larger  mountain  there  are  enormous  veins 
crawling  round  in  all  conceivable  directions  in  former  crevices  among 
the  schists.  This  syenite  is  full  of  nodules  of  homblendic  masses, 
which  look  in  some  cases  much  like  pebbles.  They  are  probably  con- 
cretionary, and  are  all  allied  to  the  concretions  of  black  mica  in  granite 
at  Craftsbury  and  elsewhere. 

Hall  (S.  E.),*^  in  1861,  gives  many  details  as  to  the  geology  of  northern 
Vermont.  The  granites  are  here  particularly  abundant.  The  occui*- 
rences  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  eruptive  and 
that  in  their  eruptions  the  fragments  which  are  there  contained  have 
been  caught  from  the  strata  cut.  As  evidence  that  the  granite  has 
been  thrown  up  since  the  mica-schists  were  formed  are  cited  the  fact-s 
that  the  slates  on  the  borders  of  the  granite  fhrnish  unmistakable  signs 
of  contortion,  and  in  some  instances  of  change  both  in  the  direction  of 
the  strata  and  dip.  In  more  than  one  instance,  granit<e  is  found  over- 
lying the  calcareous  mica-slates,  and  in  one  instance,  at  Derby,  en- 
crinite  limesjtone  occurs  below  granite.  In  many  places  jointed  granite 
is  found  between  the  strata  of  slates,  conformable  to  them,  and  in  other 
instances,  in  dike  form,  crossing  the  sti^ata  at  a  large  angle.  Frag- 
ments of  the  older  slates  are,  in  many  places,  found  imbedded  in  masses 
of  granite,  and  retain  the  characteristics  of  the  slates,  without  any 
essential  change.  Nodular  granite,  containing  masses  imbedded  like 
plums  in  a  pudding,  run  from  Memphremagog  lake  through  Derby, 
l^rownington,  Irasburg,  Craftsbury,  and  Calais. 

Hitchcock  (Charles  H.),^  in  1868,  gives  the  following  succession 
for  the  rocks  of  Vermont:  Unstratified  rocks,  including  granites,  sye- 
nite, proto^ne,  with  the  trai)s  and  porphyries;  Eozoic  system,  includr 
ing  Ijiiureiitian  gneiss  of  West  Haven  and  the  Green  mountain  gneiss; 
i*aI<*o2oic  systfin,  in  which  are  placed  the  Georgia  slates,  the  talcose 
conglomerate  and  schists,  the  nnca-schists  and  other  formations. 
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HXJNT,^  in  1868,  states  that  there  is  no  eyideuce  of  the  existence  in 
Vermont  of  any  strajba,  except  a  small  spur  of  Laurentian,.  lower  than 
tlie  Potsdam  formation.  The  so-called  middle  and  Ipwer  Taconic  is  in 
part  Potsdam  and  in  part  Utica,  Hudson  river,  and  Quebec. 

McGoBMiGK,^  in  1887,  describes  the  inclusions  in  the  g:ranite  of 
Oraftsbury-.  The  inchisions  are  spheroidal  or  elongated  nodules  of  bio- 
tite  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  sometimes  4  inches  long,  cemented 
with  quartz,  which  by  Hitchcock  were  compared  to  butternuts.  The 
line  of  c>ontact  between  the  inclusion  and  the  rock  is  .usually  rather  dis- 
tinct, it  being  possible  to  extract  .the  former,  leaving  a  lining  of  biotite. 
It  is  concluded  that  these  nodules  indicate  the^  igneous  origin  of  the 
granite  because  not  capable  of  being  formed  from  aqueous  solution  or 
by  metamorphic  ac^tion. 

LITKRATCTRE  OF  M ABSACH  U8KTTS. 

HiTCHOOCK  (Edwaed),**  ill  1818,  divides  the  Primitive  rocks  of  a  sec- 
tion of  Massachusetts  on  the  Connecticut  river  into  syenite,  granite^ 
argillite,  alternating  with  mica-slate,  siliceons  slate,  and  chlorite-slate. 

Demtey,^^  in  1818,  states  that  the  country  of  the  Taconic  range  and 
Saddle  mountain  is  principally  Primitive.  Granite  is  found  on.  both 
sides  of  Hoosac  and  Pownal  mountains,  (gneiss  and  mica-slate  are 
found  on  the  Hoosac  and  Saddle  mountains.  The  Taconic  range  is  com- 
posed principally  of  a  talcose  or  soapstone  slate,  but  quartz,  granular 
limestone,  and  argillaceous  slate  are  found.  Quartz  occurs  on  Stone 
hill,  above  which  is  argillaceous  slate.  Granular  limestone  occurs  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hoosac.  Argillaceous  slate  occurs  in  the  valleys  con- 
nected with  the  limestone. 

Dewey,^  in  1820,  finds  the  section  from  the  Taconic  range  at  Wil- 
liamstowii  to  the  city  of  Troy  to  consist  of  chlorite-slate,  graywacke, 
and  argillaceous  slate,  this  being  the  order  of  succession.  The  strata 
all  incline  to  the  east  from  10^  to  40^,  the  general  inclinatioq  being  20© 
or  250. 

Hitchcock  (Edward),'^  in  1823,  describes  granite  as  occurring  at 
many  localities  in  the  region  contiguous  to  the  Connecticut  river.  It 
sometimes  shows  a  tendency  to  stratification,  which  at  Southampton  is 
in  beds  in  the  mica-slates,  at  Bellows  falls  grades  into  mica-slate,  and 
frexjuently  veins  of  it  cut  the  strata.  These  veins  divide  and  subdivide 
like  the  top  of  a  tree.  In  this  region  are  also  found  gneisses,  hornblende- 
slate,  mica-slate,  talcose  slate,  chlorite-slate,  syenite,  primitive  green- 
stone, argillite,  and  limestone,  all  of  which  are  referred  to  the  Primitive. 
The  gneiss  is  the  most  abundant  rock,  and  often  alternates  with  mica- 
slate  and  passes  into  it.  The  dii)s  of  the  layers  are  from  20^  to  90°  to 
the  east.  At  Hatfield,  by  following  up  the  syenitic  ridge,  a  rock  is 
found  which  contains  numerous  imbedded  masses  of  other  primitive 
rocks,  and  these  imbedded  fragments  are  almost  uniformly  I'ounded  and 
are  often  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  rock  appear  like  a  real  secondary 
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con  glomerate.  Thus  we  have  a  really  conglomeratic  syenite.  The  primi- 
tive greenstones  are  distinguished  from  the  secondary  because  the  lat- 
ter are  more  coarse  and  crystalline. 

Dewbt,^  in  1824,  in  a  8ket<*h  of  the  geology  of  western  Massachu- 
setts, divider  the  principal  rocks  into  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  granu 
lar  limestone,  argillaceous  slate,  quartz-rock,  transition  limestone,  and 
graywacke,  mica-slate  being  the  more  abundant  rock.  The  granite  is 
not  stratified,  and  must  be  considered  as  beds  or  veins  rather  than  a 
continuous  rock  like  the  mica-slate.  In  the  town  of  Windsor  is  a  con- 
glomeratic mica-slate. 

Nash,*  in  1827,  finds  the  rocks  of  Hampshire  county  to  include  gran- 
ite, mica-slate,  nucaceous  limestone,  hornblende-rock,  talcose  slate,  Old 
Bed  sandstone,  etc.  The  limestone  often  alternates  with  mica-slat/e,  and 
frequently  passes  into  it  by  insensible  gradations.  It  is  oftentimes  gar- 
netiferous.  The  granite  veins  are  of  all  sizes  up  to  3  or  4  feet,  cut  the 
rocks  in  every  possible  direction,  and  intrude  granite  as  well  as  the 
mica-slate. 

HiTCHOOOK  (Edward),*  in  1833,  divides  the  rocks  of  Massachusetts 
into  stratified  and  unstratified.  Below  the  New  Red  sandstone  in  tlie 
form^  are  graywacke,  argilla^ieous  slate,  limestone,  scapolit>e-ro(5k, 
quartz-rodt,  mica-slate,  talcose  slate,  seri>entine,  hornblende-slate,  and 
gneiss.  The  unstratified  are  greenstone,  pori)hyry,  syenite,  and  traj), 
each  of  which  is  discussed.  Among  the  agents  which  have  consolidated 
the  rocks  heat  is  the  predominant  one,  although  chemical  action  has 
played  an  imi>ortant  part.  The  mica-slat<es  have  been  mechanically 
deposited  in  water,  and  subsequently  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of 
he%t  as  to  enable  their  materials  to  enter  into  a  crystalline  arrangement 
without  destroying  their  structure.  The  granite  is  supposed  to  have 
re-sulted  from  the  melting  down  of  other  rocks.  Where  it  is  completely 
melted,  granite  results;  where  partially  fused,  granite-gneiss  is  found ; 
while  another  portion  might  be  converted  into  porphyritic  gneiss  and 
another  into  schistose  rock.  This  theory  exi)lains  the  gi^adation  of 
gneiss  into  granite  and  the  crystalline  and  pori>hyritic  sti-uctureof  the 
gneiss*  The  unstratified  rocks  are  all  igneous.  They  occur  in  irregu- 
lar protruding  masses  in  the  forms  of  veins  of  various  sizes  and  ns 
overlying  masses.  In  cases  in  which  they  exist  interstratified  with 
other  rocks,  an  examination  shows  that  such  interlaminated  loasse^i 
are  always  connected  with  an  unstratified  mass,  and  are  merely  veins 
which  for  a  time  coincide  in  direction  with  the  strata.  The  syenite 
quarries  of  Sandy  bay,  cape  Ann,  have  a  iiarallel  lamination,  but  as 
these  grade  into  an  unstratified  syenite  they  are  considered  as  examples 
of  concretionary  stiucture  on  a  large  scale  rather  than  as  a  result  of 
real  stratification. 

Hitchcock  (Edward),'*  in  1841,  in  a  systematic  account  of  the 
Geology  of  Massachusetts,  divides  the  rocks  l)elow  the  New  Red  sand- 
stone into  the  following  classes :  Graywacke,  metamorpluc  slates,  argil- 
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laceous  slate,  limestone,  quartz-rock,  mica-Mlate,  talcose  slate,  terpen- 
tine, hornblende-slate,  gneiss,  greenstone,  x>orphyry,  syenite,  and  granite. 
From  the  graywq.cke  to  the  gneiss,  this  is  the  order  of  occnrrence. 
The  greenstone,  porphyry,  syenite,  and  granite  are  regarded  as  enip: 
tive.  At  Bellingham  is  a  remarkable  metamorphic  rock,  whichr  is  a 
distinct  mica-slate  and  a  no  less  distinct  conglomerate.  In  this  Ibr- 
mation  is  also  placed  aggregates  of  porphyry,  which  is  a  coarse 
breccia  or  conglomerate,  chiefly  made  np  of  fragments  of  poi*phyry 
i*euiiited  by  a  cement  of  the  same  material,  and  sometimes  almost 
reconverted  into  a  compact  porphyry.  Flinty  slate,  chert,  and  ja8]>er 
are  simply  th^t  ordinary  slate  which  have  been  changed  to  their  unusual 
condition  by  the  proximity  of  granite,  porphyry,  or  trap.  The  day- 
slate  is  entirely  destitute  of  organic  remains,  as  is  also  the  gi*aywacke. 
The  limestones  are  water-depbsited  ^  stratified  rocks  metamorphosed 
by  heat.  The  mica-slate  is  generally  associated  with  gneiss,  but  also 
occurs  associated  with  all  other  rocks  at  least  as  high  as  the  argiUaceous 
slate.  Hornblende-schist  and  greenstone-slate,  a  single  formation,  are 
tentatively  regarded  as  metamorphosed  fi*om  ordinary  argillaceous  rock 
by  the  action  of  heat.  G-neiss  is  often  much  folded  and  curved,  is  cut 
by  veins  of  other  rocks,  but  is  regarded  as  generally  regularly  stratified. 

At  What«ly  occurs  a  peculiar  conglomeratic  syenite.  The  syenite  is 
generally  found  between  the  granite  and  metamorphic  rocks  and  may 
be  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  granite  into  syenite  or  else  to  the  erup. 
tion  of  the  syenite  at  a  different  epoch.  The  pseudo-stratification  of 
granite  is  regarded  as  due  to  concretionary  action  on  a  gigantic  scale. 
The  granite  cuts  and  is  interstratified  with  all  the  stratified  rocks  and 
certain  of  the  other  eruptives  in  the  most  intricate  fashion. 

In  Massachusetts  are  six  systems  which  are  unconformable  and  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  age.  These  are  as  follows:  The  Oldest  Meridional 
syst/Cm,  the  Northeast  and  Southwest  system,  the  East  and  West  sys- 
t^'m,  Hoosac  mountain  system,  the  Bed  Sandstone  system,  the  North- 
west and  Southeast  system.  In  western  Massac^hnsetts,  ft'om  Hoosa<' 
mountain  to  the  Taconic  range,  a  powerftil  force  has  folded  the  strata 
so  that  in  many  cases  they  have  a<*tually  been  reversed. 

Lyell,^  in  1844,  describes  the  plumbago  and  anthracite  in  the 
mica-s<*hist  near  Worcester.  This  is  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
masses  of  granite  and  syenite,  the  character  of  the  plumbago  and 
anthracite  being  due  to  this  local  metamorphosing  eft'ect  and  to  more 
general  chemical  or  plutonic  action.  The  difierence  in  dip  of  these  ro(*ks 
from  the  neai*est  Carboniferous  of  Bhode  Island  and  Massachusetts 
is  no  evidence  that  they  are  not  equivalent  and  the  graphite  meta- 
morphosed organic  material. 

BOGEBS,^  in  1867,  descTibes  Trilobites  belonging  to  the  Paradoxides 
as  occuring  in  the  metamorphic  beds  of  eastern  Massachusetts  at  Brain- 
tree,  which  shows  that  these  ancient  and  highly  altered  sediments  are 

■ 

the  base  of  tlie  Paleozoic*  column. 
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Hn^CHCOCK,  (0. 1I.),*'»  ill  1859j  describes  the  rocks  from  Greenfield  to 
Olareinont,  MaHsacluisetts,  as  Laving  the  following  order:  Micaceous 
slater  and  schists  interstratified  with  siliceous  limestone,  mieii-slate, 
hofnblende-shite,  uiica-slat/C  interstratifie4  with  limestone,  and,  lastly, 
calca^eo-miea-slate.  Thedii)8  as  far  as  the  West  Shelbnrne  falls  gneiss 
are  to  the  east;  at  this  latt/cr  point  it  is  to  the  west.  The  whole  is  re- 
garded as  an  anticline.  * 

Grbgort,*^  in  1862,  describes  Marblehead  as  C/onsisting  mainly  of 
the  Primitive  formation.  The  northern  i)art  of  the  peninsula  is  green- 
stone, intersected  by  dikes  of  the  same  rock.  In  the  southern  section 
syenite  contends  with  tlu?  greenstone  for  supremacy,  for  here  the  two 
mcks  are  thoroughly  intermingled.  The  dei>o8itsof  greenstone,  syenite, 
and  porphyry  are  for  the  most  part  distinct,  although  occasionally  the 
greenstone  grades  into  the  syenite. 

Jackson,**  in  1866,  gives  the  following  section  at  the  base  of  South 
mountain,  at  Chester,  Massachusetts,  from  the  base  upward:  Horn- 
blende rock,  magnetic  iron  ore,  emery  bed,  granular  quaHzite,  chlorite- 
slate  and  talc-slate,  crystallized  tah;,  talc>ose  slate  rock,  soapstone  or 
talcose  rock,  mica-slate.  At  Korth  mountain,  separat/ed  from  South 
mountain  by  a  branch  of  the  Westville  river,  the  section  is  as  follows: 
hornblende  rock,  magnetic  iron  ore,  emery  7  feet,  hornblende  rock, 
chlorite-slate,  magnetic  iron  ore  6  feet,  talcose  slate,  magnetic  ii'on  ore 
6  feet,  mica-slate. 

Shaleb,*^  in  1871,  in  a  con8idei:3,tion  of  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  states  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  syenites  of  ea'Steru 
Massachusetts  are  the  oldest  rocks  found  in  the  region.  The  quarries 
at  Quincy  show  planes  of  separation  in  the  syenite  which  can  be  only 
referred  to  stratification,  desxntethe  opinion  generally  entertained  that 
the  rocks  are  of  igneous  origin.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  syenite  the  bedding  is  imperfect  and  gradually 
passes  toward  the  exterior  of  the  rock  into  a  more  laminated  phase. 
The  first  rocks  of  unquestionably  sedimentary  origin  lie  north  of  Quincy 
and  consist  of  bedded  sandstones  approaching  quartzite.  This  series 
is  fossiliferous.  The  alteration  of  the  bedded  quartzite  at  Hayward 
landing  is  so  great  that  the  rock  has  assumed  something  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gneiss.  lu  addition  to  these  rocks,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
are  the  Boxbury  c>onglomerate  and  the  Cambridge  slates.  In  the  lat- 
ter are  fcmnd  evidences  of  organic  life  in  the  presence  of  numerous  in- 
distinct impressions  of  fticoids.  It  is  believed  that  the  Cambridge 
slates  and  the  Boxbury  conglomerate  belong  to  the  same  great  series 
of  beds.  As  there  is  a  coincidence  in  the  direction  of  dip  it  is  thought 
they  all  may  eventually  be  fcmnd  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  series  of  beds 
jis  the  Braintree.  The  slates  have  a  perfect  cleavage  in  the  plane  of 
stratification  in  some  places.  Over  both  the  slates  and  conglomerates 
are  outflows  of  amygdah»id. 

Jackson,**  in  1871,  states  that  there  is  an  insensible  passage  from 
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thesyen  te  into  the  greenstone  porphyry.  The  obscurely  stratified  roeks 
on  the  border  of  the  great  syenite  mass  at  Quincy  prove  the  igneous 
influence  of  the  eruptive  syenite  upon  the  upturned  strata  which  it  had 
elevated  by  its  protrusion. 

Dana/*  in  1872,  maintains  from  the  descriptions  of  ftiU  sections  that 
at  Great  Barrington  is  a  conformable  succession  of  quartzites,  lime- 
stones, mica-schists  and  gneisses.  The  layers  of  quartzite  are  found 
along  the  strike  to  change  to  mica-schist  and  gneiss.  This  series,  many 
of  them  later  in  age  than  the  Stockbridge  limestone,  is  similar  to  the 
Oreen  mountain  series,  which  has  been  regarded  on  lithological  evidence 
to  be  pre-Silurian.  The  Stockbridge  limestone,  on  fossiliferous  evidence, 
is  found  to  be  either  Silurian  or  younger.  It  appears  that  lithological 
evidence  is  a  very  uncertain  test  as  to  geological  age,  as  crystalline 
rocks  are  found  later  than  the  Stockbridge  limestone;  as  quartzite 
changes  into  mica-slate,  schii^t  or  gneiss,  these  into  hydromica-slates, 
and  these  into  chloritic  mica-slate. 

Hunt,*®  in  1872,  states  that  the  rocks  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
consist  of  three  classes,  crystalline  stratified  rocks,  eruptive  granites, 
and  unaltered  slat«s,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates.  The  crystalline 
stratified  rooks  include  the  felsite-porphyries,  noni)orphyritic  and  jas- 
per-like varieties,  and  porphyritic  syenite  j  while  the  second  division  in- 
cludes dioritic  and  chloritic  rocks,  sometimes  schistose,  and  frequently 
amygdaloidal.  These  rocks  are  penetrated  by  intrusive  granites,  gen- 
erally more  or  less  hornblendic,  the  syenites  of  Hitchcock,  and  others. 
At  several  places  the  phenomena  of  disruption  and  inclosure  of  broken 
fragments  of  rock  in  the  granite  are  well  seen,  the  lines  of  intact  be- 
ing always  sharp  and  well  defined.  The  third  class,  consisting  of  the 
unaltered  argillit««  of  Brain  tree,  containing  the  Primordial  fauna,  were 
tbund  to  rest  directly  upon  the  hard  jwrphyritic  felsite  of  the  ancient 
series,  the  line  of  demarcation  being  very  distinct.  At  other  placj^s 
reddish  granulites  direc'tly  underlie  the  black  argillites,  and  in  several 
places  quai-tzites  with  conglomerates  are  observed  in  contact  with  the 
old  dioritic  and  epidotic  rocks.  The  Eoxbury  conglomerate  contains 
pebbles  of  the  felsit/C-xwridiyiies,  diorites,  and  intrusive  granites  of  the 
older  series,  besides  fragment's  of  argillaceotis  slate. 

BuRBANK,^^  in  1872,  states  that  the  bauds  of  crystalline  limestone 
that  occur  in  the  granitic  gneiss  which  ext-ends  in  a  southwesterly  di- 
rection from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  river,  supposed  to  contain 
Eozoon,  are  not  true  stratified  rocks,  but  are  subsequent  deposits  of  a 
vein-like  character.  As  evidence  of  this  are  cited  the  factJ^  that  the 
l>rincipal  dei)Osits  occur  along  the  line  of  an  anticline,  filling  cavities 
produced  by  the  folding  and  falling  down  of  portions  of  the  included 
strata  of  the  gneiss.  The  dejiosits  are  all  of  very  limited  extent^  the 
largest  appearing  at  the  surface  not  more  than  220  feet  in  length,  the 
widest  part  being  about  60  feet.  The  aggregate  length  of  all  the  lime- 
stone deposits  occurring  in  a  line  some  25  miles  in  length  is  probably 
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Ie88  than  1,000  feet.,  The  priucipal  masseB  are  eoarsel^  eiyHtalliue 
magnesian  limeBtoues^  homogeneous  in  texture,  and  showing  no  traees 
of  stratification.  The  various  silicates  occur  attached  to  or  near  the 
inclosing  walls  of  the  cavities.   * 

DoDGK,^  in  1875,  divides  the  rocks  of  eastern  Massachusetts  into 
two  groups,  the  cryst>allines  and  the  more  clearly  stratified  roc^ks 
amoqg  them.  In  the  crystallines  afe  placed  the  syenite  and  greenstone. 
These  rocks  have  a  dip  to  the  west  or  northwest,  and  they  uncon- 
formably  underlie  strata  holding  Paradoxides.  For,  the  most  part 
metamorphism  has  been  so  complete  that  the  rocks  have  entirely  lost 
their  original  character.  While  eruptive  rocks  have  often  an  appear- 
ance of  schistose  structure,  in  metamorphic  syenites  and  diorites,  on 
the  other  hand  the  original  stratification  is  often  completely  lost. 
Throughout  the  crystalline  area  there  are  immense  masses  of  horn- 
blende rock,  diabase,  and  diorite,  usually  crypto-.crystalline,  in  which 
no  indication  of  sedimentary  origin  can  be  traced.  The  syenites  con- 
sist of  quartz,  feldspar^  with  little  or  no  hornbleiide.  The  porphyry 
i)]:obab]y  belongs  with  the  crystalline  group,  and  pebbles  of  it  are 
abundant  in  the  Brighton  conglomerates.  Perhaps  some  of  the  slates 
are  so  altered  in  this  region  as  to  resemble  real  porphyry. 

Among  the  seoon.d  division  are  siliceous  slates  and  breccias.  The 
siliceous  slates  are  often  much  contorted.  At  Arlington  they  pass 
through  fine  grits  and  coarse  syenites  by  various  stages.  The  crystal- 
lines occupy  distinct  bands,  separated  by  more  recent  rocks  eoUected 
iu  the  area  between  them.  These  more  recent  rocks  are  shown  to  be 
such  by  their  position  in  relation  to  the  underlying  crystallines,  as  well 
as  by  the  flEict  that  they  are  composed  of  detritus  of  the  latter.  In 
places  they  are  fossiliferous,  and  at  Braintree  contain  the  Paradoxides 
fauna.  These  stratified  rocks  are  in  part  slates  and  in  part  conglom- 
erates, the  former  appearing  to  occupy  the  inferior  position.  The  con- 
glomerates are  well  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport  and  Newberry. 
Gutting  the  slates  and  conglomerates  are  rocks  which  have  been  called 
eruptives,  but  so  close  is  the  resemblance  in  chemical  and  mineral  com- 
position and  in  appearance  to  the  more  fusible  x)ortions  of  the  crys- 
tallines that  it  seems  almost  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  the  former 
were  derived  fi^m  many  deep  lying  masses  of  the  latter. 

Obosbt,^  in  1876,  describes  and  maps  the  Eozoic  rocks  of  Massachu- 
setts. They  are  divided  into  Norian,  Huronian,  and  Montalban  on 
lithological  and  chronological  grounds.  The  lithological  charaetei*s  of 
the  divisions  are  as  unlike  as  the  fauna  of  any  two  successive  geolog- 
ical tbrmations.  The  Norian  is  found  in  two  areas  in  Massachusetts; 
that  including  the  city  of  Salem  and  adjacent  region,  and  that  which 
includes  the  seaward  end  of  large  Nahant.  The  Norian  rocks,  com- 
posed chiefly  -of  feldspar,  hornblende,  and  pyroxene,  are  sometimes 
stratified  and  in  other  places  massive.  The  Huronian  rocks  occur 
over  a  wide  area,  having  an  extreme  length  of  65  miles  and  an  extreme 
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bieudthoialiout  40  miles.  The  Huroniau  compmes  areas  marked  on 
the  geological  nia])  of  Hitchcock  as  syenite,  porphyry,  and  hornblende- 
slate*  The  rocks  here  included  are  treated  under  hornblendic  granite, 
felsite,  diorite,  stratified  rocks,  and  limestones,  all  of  which  are  regarded 
as  metamorphosed  sedimentary  beds.  The  Montalban  includes  granite, 
whii^h  comprises  exotic,  indigenous  and  endogenous  forms,  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  argillite,  and  limestone.  Most  of  the  slates  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  are  regarded  as  of  Primordial  age,  although  fossils  hav^  only 
been  found  ^t  Braintree.  The  argillite  of  Kenjke  island  and  the  meta- 
morphic  slate  of  Newport  are  also  regarded  as  Paleozoic. 

BuBBANK,^  in  1876,  lithologically  divides  the  formations  of  the 
Nashua  valley  into  (1)  argiQite;  (2)  mica-slate  and  quartzite;  (3) 
granite  and  granitoid  gneiss.  With  the  argillite  and  mica-slate  are 
small  beds  of  couglomerat/C,  and  inclosed  in  the  gneiss  are  nodular 
masses  of  crystalline  magnesian  limestone.  In  the  slates  at  Harvard 
and  Bolton  i)ccurs  conglomerate  in  which  the  pebbles  in  many  cases 
are  flattened,  bent,  and  even  drawn  out  into  layers,  giving  an  agate- 
like structure  to  the  rock.  The  principal  conglomerate  beds  lie  between 
hills  of  granite  on  the  west  and  north  and  mic^<slate  and  gneiss  on  the 
south,  yet  not  a  pebble  of  granite  or  gneiss  has  been  discovered.  As 
to  the  age  of  the  Nashua  rocks  no  positive  opinion  is  offered^  but  the. 
author  is  inclined  to  regard  them  as  belonging  to  a  distinct  system 
older  than  the  Wachusett  gneiss.  The  mica-slate  appears  to  be  inter- 
stratified  with  and  overlie  the  gneiss,  and  the  argillite  beds  appear  to 
be  for  the  most  part  cxinformable  with  the  mica-slate. 

Dana,^'  in  1877,  maintains  that  the  garnetilerous  micii-slate,  stauro- 
litic  slate,  mica-schist,  gneiss,  and  quartzite  of  Bernardsten  are  Helder- 
berg,  on  the  ground  that  in  these  rocks  are  found  fossils  indi(iating  this. 

Wad«wobth,**  in  1879,  describes  the  f<^sites  of  Marblehead  neck  as 
altered  rhyolites,  which  show  characteristic  fluidal  structure.  These 
felsites  are  not  stratified,  and  are  younger  than  the  granite  on  the  neck, 
as  dikes  of  felsite.  are  seen  cutting  it.  There  is  no  passage  of  the  con- 
glomerate into  the  felsite  in  this  locality. 

Gbosby,^^  in  1880,  divides  the  Azoic  formations  of  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts into  Naugus  head,  Huronian,  and  Montalban,  these  terms 
being  used  on  account  of  a  lithological  and  stratigraphical  resemblance 
which  they  bear  to  the  Azoic  divisions  of  other  regions.  The  Naugus 
head  is  provisionally  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Hunt's  Norian  (although 
it  contains  no  labradorite),  as  older  t^han  the  Huronian,  and  the  Huro- 
nian older  than  the  Montalban.  The  entire  Naugus  head  formation 
seems  to  have  been  plastic,  and  the  extravasation  has  been  so  exten- 
sive that  the  character  of  the  rocks  changes  at  nearly  every  rod  to  varie- 
ties regarded  as  composed  of  metamorphosed  stratified  rocks.  The 
Naugus  head  series  has  been  extensively  extravasated  through  the  super- 
jacent Huronian  formation,  but  is  penetrated  by  nothing  foreign  to  itself, 
the  Huronian  granite  being  never  found  to  cut  the  Naugus  head  series, 
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li'om  which  the  conclusion  is  formed  that  the  !Naugus  head  is  older  than 
the  Hnronian.  In  fact,  the  Haronian  granite  pierces  every  rock  in  the 
region  save  the  Naugus  head  series  and  the  newer  uncrystallines,  so 
that  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  it  overlies  this  ancient  terrane.  The 
latter  must  be  regarded  as  the  lowest,  and  hence  the  oldest  member  ol 
the  succession. 

The  Huronian  is  principally  composed  of  granite,  petrosilex,  diorite, 
homblendic  gneiss,  and  limestone,  this  being  the  order  of  age  from  the 
base  upward.  The  petrosilex  is  the  most  characteristic  rock.  In  the 
Huronian  distinctly  bedded  rocks  are  the  exception.  Althoiigh  many 
apparently  structureless  rocks  are  probably  really  stratified,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  a  large  part,  perhaps  the  greater  part,  of  the  forma- 
tion has  been  more  or  less  fluid,  and  extravasation  maybe  set  down  an 
a  characteristic  structural  feature.  Besides  cutting  various  rocks,  in 
the  granite  at  many  pointa  at  the  contact  with  the  mica-slates  are 
found  angular  fragments  of  the  latter.  The  induration  of  the  slate  and 
conglomerate  at  points  where  they  adjoin  the  granite,  with  the  frequent 
development  of  amygdaloid  characters,  are  facts  which  tell  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  igneous  character  of  the  granite.  The  petrosilex  is  fre- 
quently cut  by  the  granite,  but  the  reverse  is  never  the  case.  There  is 
an  apparent  transition  between  the  granite  and  the  petrosilex  or  por- 
phyry. The  two  are  regarded  as  conformable,  both  having  been  meta- 
morphosed  from  the  same  set  of  sediments,  the  more  crystalline  charax;- 
ter  of  the  granite  being  due  to  its  greater  depth.  With  the  diorite  iin 
included  all  the  ba«ic  rocks  which  have  been  fluid.  These  blend  witli 
and  grade  into  the  stratified  hornblepde-gneisses. 

The  Montalban  series  in  the  area  covered  is  the  most  important  oi 
the  three  systems.  It  comprises  the  ascending  conformable  succession, 
granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  argillite,  and  limestone,  althoiigli  subordi- 
nate breaks  of  no  great  importance  occur.  The  granite  acts  as  an 
exotic  to  a  large  degree,  although  it  is  believed  to  belong  with  and 
come  from  the  endogenous  metamorphic  granite  at  the  base  of  the 
series.  The  exotic  granite  has  sometimes  cut  rocks  as  new  a^  the  Car- 
boniferous. Granite  grades  into  gneiss,  the  gneiss  into  niica-slat'e,  and 
the  mica-slate  into  argillite,  in  which  are  found  the  cHniglonierate 
bands.  In  these  cx)nglomerates  in  many  cases  the  pebbles  have  been 
flattened,  bent,  and  even  drawn  out  into  lenticular  layers,  developing 
a  schistose  structure.    One  of  the  best  localities  is  that  at  Bellingham. 

The  Shawmut  group  is  a  fragmental  series  resting  unconformably 
upon  the  Huronian  terrane^.  The  chief  constituents  of  the  Shawmut 
group  are  breccia  and  amygdaloids,  the  relations  of  which  are  some- 
what uncertain.  Tlie  petrosilex  breccia  of  the  Shawmut  group  are 
oftentimes  very  like  the  petrosilex  of  the  Huronian.  This  group  is  i)er- 
haps  equivalent  to  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  lake  Superior  which 
they  resemble  lithologically.  The  Paleozoic  formations  form  diflFerent 
troughs  which  rest  unconformably  upon  the  older  series* 
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DiLLEB,**  in  1881,  describes  the  felsites  and  their  associated  rocks 
north  of  Boston.  The  granite  is  found  to  contain  fragments  of  dis- 
tinctly stratified  rocks,  and  is  regarded  as  an  eruptive  rock.  The  fel- 
sites are  found  to  have  all  the  microscopical  characteristics  of  eruptive 
rocks;  to  cut  both  the  stratified  rocks  and  the  granites;  to  show  no 
transitions  into  the  clastic  rocks^  and  are  regarded  as  emptives.  The 
diorites  contain  distinct  fragments  of  the  granites  and  felsites,  cut 
across  the  bedding  of  the  stratified  quartzites  and  schists,  and  are  erux)-  * 
tives  of  later  age  than  the  granite  and  felsite.  The  framgental  rocks 
are  in  pai't  older  and  in  part  younger  than  the  felsites,  as  a  portion  of 
them  is  cut  by  the  felsites  while  certain  conglomerates  contain  frag- 
ments derived  from  the  felsites. 

Wabswobth,**  in  1882,  states  that  the  Quincy  granite  is  eruptive, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  its  junction  with  the  slate  is  irregular. 
Along  the  contact  the  latter  rock  is  greatly  indurated  and  changed  in 
color,  and  the  granite  has  lost  its  distinctive  characters,  being  trans- 
formed into  a  spheruli tic  quartz-porphyry. 

Wadswobth,**  in  1882,  describes  as  a  trachyt-e  at  Marblehead  neck 
and  having  all  the  characteristics  of  this  eruptive  rock,  a  rock  which 
Crosby  has  described  as  a  sandstone  or  arenaceous  slate. 

Wadswobth,"  in  1884,  describes  the  relations  of  the  argillite  and 
conglomerate  of  the  Boston  basin.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  the 
argillite  is  found  to  be  irregularly  eroded  and  the  conglomerate  laid 
down  unconformably  over  it;  in  places  the  argillite  is  cut  off  and  the 
conglomerate  abuts  unconformably  against  it,  and  pebbles  of  the  argil- 
lite  are  found  iathe  conglomerate  at  the  junction.  There  are  at  least 
two  distinct  argillites.  One,  underlying  the  conglomerate  at  Beacon 
street,  resembles  that  of  the  Paradoxides  argillite  at  Braintree;  the 
other,  of  a  coarser  grain,  oftentimes  a  true  sandstone  as  far  as  its  rela- 
tions have  been  ascertained,  is  a  component  part  of  the  Eoxbury  con- 
glomerate. 8o  far  as  any  evidence  is  at  hand,  the  oldest  surface  rocks 
in  the  basin  are  the  argillites  and  schists.  Of  these  the  age  of  only  a 
small  area  at  Braintree  carrying  Paradoxides  is  known.  Through  the 
schists  and  argillites  have  been  protruded  immense  quantities  of  erup- 
tive ro<!ks  in  the  forms  of  lava  flows,  ashes,  dikes,  and  bosses. 

Pebry,*^  in  1885,  states  that  the  mica-schist  at  Worcester  contains  n 
coal  seam,  and  bears  fossils  of  Carboniferous  age.  The  mica-schist  is 
cut  by  granite. 

JULiEN,*^  in  1887,  describes  the  succession  of  rocks  in  theCireat  Uar- 
rington,  from  the  bavse  upward,  as  consisting  of  Stockbridge  limestone, 
schist  or  gneiss,  quartzite,  and  dolomite.  The  proof  that  the  dolomites 
occupies  a  distinct  bed  at  a  higher  horizon  from  the  main  sheet  is  clear. 

Emerson,^  in  1887,  describes  the  su(»cession  of  crystalline  rocks  in 
Hampshire  county,  in  order  of  their  age  from  the  basc^  up,  as  jrneiss, 
feldspathic  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  hydromica  schist,  and  calcif- 
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erous  mica-schist.    Granite  aud  syenite  are  placed  as  eruptive  rocks  of 
the  older  series. 

Crosby,®^  in  1888,  maintains  that  there  are  no  Carboniferous  beds  in 
the  Boston  basin;  thatitcontaiuse^sentially  one  formation  of  conglom- 
erate and  one  formation  of  slate;  that  these  sediments  include  the 
Paradoxides  bed  at  Braintree,  are  conformable,  and  therefore  are  Pri- 
mordial or  at  least  of  Cambrian  age;  that  the  conglomerate  underlies 
the  slate.  The  pebbles  of  the  conglomerates  are  made  up  of  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  regions  adjacent.  The  contacts  of  the  conglomerate  and 
felsite  are  always  well  defined,  and  fragments  of  the  latter  are  always 
contained  abundantly  in  the  former.  The  same  relations  hold  between 
the  granites  and  c>onglomerates.  The  c^mglomerat^s  and  slates  have 
often  a  well  developed  cleavage,  which  frequently  cuts  across  the  bed- 
ding, although  in  phices  where  the  folding  has  been  intense  the  two 
ccuTespond.  The  discordance  is  shown  by  bands  of  the  conglomerate 
cutting  acix)ss  the  cleavage. 

SiiALER,®-^  in  1889,  describes  cape  Ann  as  c<msistiug  maiidy  of  gran- 
ite, which  is  cut  by  very  numerous  dikes  of  diabase  and  quite  abun- 
dant ones  of  quartz-porphjTy.  Squam  river  is  an  area  of  diorite.  The 
relative  age  of  the  granite  and  diorite  luw  not  been  detennined. 

EmbR60N,^  in  1890,  deiscribes  the  Bernardston  series  of  rocks.  The 
succession  is  here  found  to  consist  of  fourteen  members.  From  above 
downward  the  upjier  seven  consist  of  alteniations  of  mica-schist  and 
hornblende-schist,  after  which  tbllow  quartzite,  hornblende-schist  and 
magnetite,  limestone,  hornblende-schist,  quartzite- ccmglomerate,  argil- 
lite,  and  calciferous  mica-schist.  The  whole  series  is  very  crystalline, 
some  jiarts  so  thoroughly  so  as  to  have  been  compared  by  Hitchcock 
with  the  Bethlehem  gneiss,  his  basement  Laurentian.  In  the  limestones 
fossils  are  found  of  such  a  character  as  to  prove  that  the  whole  series 
is  Upper  Devonian. 

Emerson,^*  in  1890,  describes  the  ro45ks  of  central  Massachusetts, 
between  the  Berkshire  limestone  and  the  Boston  basin,  as  consisting  of 
a  series  of  micu-schists,  quartz-schists,  and  hornblende-schists,  pre- 
sumably Paleozoic,  and  eight  bands  of  granite  and  granitoid  gneiss, 
in  small  part  Archeau,  in  larger  part  Cambrian,  and  in  largest  part 
intrusive.  In  the  western  part  is  a  small  row  of  Archean  ovals,  about 
which  are  the  Cambrian  conglomerates  and  (Muiglomerate-gneisses,  the 
latter  rocks  having  a  qua<iuaversal  ari'angement.  Here  are  included 
the  Princeton  and  Athol  granites,  often  well  foliated,  which  have  a  great 
extent  north  and  south.  To  the  great  intrnsive  masses  of  granite*  is 
applied  Suess's  mHne  batholites.  These  have  merited  tlieir  Avay  through 
a  great  thickness  of  folded  strata  and  absorbed  much  of  the  latter  in 
their  own  mass.  At  times  the  central  masses  of  granite  are  cut  by 
dikes  of  coarse  muscovite-granite  which  seem  to  be  later  intrusions. 
About  the  batholites  are  broad  areas  in  which  contact  metamorphism 
has  altered  the  rocks,  changing  the  argillites  to  mica-schists,  etc.    The 
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eonttM^t  metamorpbism  has  a  zonal  character.  The  Barrc  and  Orange 
bands  of  biotite-granite  m  combine  the  i)eculiaritie8  of  the  Cambrian 
conglomerate-gneiHSes  and  the  batholitic  gneisses  that  no  opinion  is 
expressed  as  to  their  origin. 

PxjMPBLLY,^  in  1891,  describes  Cambrian  quartzite  as  resting  nii. 
conformably  upon  granitoid  gneiss  at  Clarksburg  mounta^in.  In  the 
granitoid  gneiss  is  found  a  dike  which  has  been  decayed  and  washed 
out  before  the  quartzite  was  deiwsited,  leaving  a  fissure  which  causeil 
the  beds  of  qnai*tzite  to  thicken  and  sag,  and  which  contain  at  the  bot- 
tom material  derived  firom  the  dike.  On  Hoosac  mountain  there  is 
a  core  of  granitoid  gneiss,  upon  which  rests  unconformably  at  the  axis 
coarse  basal  conglomerate  with  a  sharp  e>ontact.  In  other  places  there 
is  an  apparent  gradation  between  the  metamorphosed  conglomerate 
and  the  granitoid  gneiss.  This  Cambrian  quartzite-congUrniemt^;  is 
found  to  vary  laterally  in  the  legs  of  the  fold  into  completely  cryBtal- 
line  white  gneiss.  The  Cambrian  formation,  containing  Olenelhis 
fauna,  mantles  around  the  pre-Cambrian  granitoid  gneiss,  and  the 
whole  mountain  is  an  overturned  fold. 

PtJMPBiiLY,*'  in  1889,  gives  a  systematic  geneial  account  of  the  Green 
mountains  in  Massachusetts.  These  include  three  principal  elements, 
Hoosac  mountain,  the  Taconic  range,  and  the  great  valley  between 
these.  The  mountain  rocks  are  composed  of  crystalline  schints,  which 
are  found  to  be  of  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  age,  renting  on  pre- 
Cambrian  rocks.  The  valley  has  a  floor  of  crystalline  limestone  or  sac- 
charoidal  marble,  on  which  are  ridges  of  schists,  both  being  of  Lower 
Silurian  age.  The  Ttujonic  range  is  a  synclinal  in  the  Lower  Sihirian 
schists,  the  limestone  foundation  appearing  only  at  its  ba^e.  At 
Hoosac  mountain  the  succession  is  (1)  granitoid  gneiss,*  (2)  quartzito- 
(*on  glomerate  and  white  gneiss;  (3)  Hoosac  phyllite,  and  (4)  Bowe  schist. 
On  Greyloc/k  the  succession  is  (l)  Stockbridge  limestone;  (2)  Berkshire 
phyllite;  (3)  Bellowspipe  limestone,  and  (4)  Greylock  phyllite.  At 
Hoosac  mountain  the  quartzite-conglomerate  and  white  gneiss  api>ear 
to  grade  down  into  the  granitoid  gneiss  in  perfect  oonfonnity.  At 
Stamford  a  basic  dike  was  discovered  which  cuts  the  granitoid  gneiss, 
but  stops  abruptly  at  the  quartzite.  Indeed,  the  quartzite  sags  down 
at  this  place,  its  layers  thickening  and  filling  the  hollow.  These  rela- 
tions ate  considered  definite  proof  of  an  unconformity  between  the 
granitoid  gneiss  and  the  quartzite.  The  general  transition  between  the 
two  is  explained  by  considering  the  granitoid  gneiss  as  disintegrated 
at  the  time  of  the  transgression  which  formed  the  quartzite.  Die 
quartzite-conglomerat'C  and  white  gneiss  are  traced  into  em*1i  other  hit- 
erally,  and  are  therefore  but  different  formsof  a  sediment  of  the  same  age, 
and  unequally  metamorphosed.  Across  the  valley  the  Hoosac  phyUite 
was  traced  by  gradual  transitions  into  the  limestone;  and  the  Stork- 
bridge  limestone,  Berkshire  phyllite,  Bellowspipe  limestone  and  Grey- 
lock  phyllite  are  all  correlated  with  the  Hoosac  phyllite.    In  the  quartz- 
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ite  is  found  the  Olenellus  fauna,  hence  the  only  pre- Cambrian  rot'k  is 
the  granitoid  gneiss.  In  structure  Greylock  is  a  complex  synclinal, 
while  Hoosac  mountain  is  an  anticlinal  overturned  toward  the  west. 
At  the  ends  of  the  Hoosac  ridge  the  anticlinal  bends  nearly  to  an  east 
and  west  direction.  This  is  explained  by  regarding  the  granite-gneiss 
as  a  rigid  mass  which  resisted  the  lateral  thrust,  and  the  abnormal 
overfoldings  as  the  result  of  compensatory  movements, 

WoLFP,^  in  1889,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  geology  of  Hoosac 
mountain.  The  rocks  of  the  region  are  thoroughly  crystalline,  but 
little  trace  remains  of  their  original  elements,  whether  of  detrital  or 
of  eruptive  origin;  but  the  bedding  corresponding  to  their  original 
planes  of  deposit  is  well  marked,  and  under  proper  conditions  the  order 
of  succession  can  be  determined.  The  basement  rock  is  a,  coarse 
granitoid  banded  gneiss,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Hoosac  mountain 
proper.  Crushing  and  development  of  new  minerals  makes  it  x>erhaps 
impossible  to»say  certainly  what  is  the  origin  of  this  rock.  It  could 
perfectly  well  l^e  an  eruptive  granite  modified  by  metamorphisin, 
while  on  the  other  hand  its  field  relations  show  its  close  association 
with  and  frequent  transition  into  coarse  gneisses  which  seem  to  forn» 
a  part  of  the  detrital  series. 

Overlying  the  granitoid  gneiss  is  a  series  of  rocks  called  the  Ver- 
mont formation.  At  one  place,  where  perhaps  fohh^d,  it  is  600  or  700 
feet  thick,  Tbisformation  cx)nt4iins  numerous  grmlations  l>etween  coarse 
gneisses  similar  to  the  basement  gneiss;  finer  grained  banded  gneisses; 
gneisses  with  but  a  small  amount  of  mica;  metamorphic  gneiss-eon- 
glomerate;  ordinary  quartzite-cx)n glomerate  and  quartzites.  These 
phases  ])a»s  into  each  other  along  the  strike.  In  the  metamorphic  con 
glomerate  it  is  dillicult  or  impossible  to  separate  tlie  old  qiuirtz  and 
feldspar  from  that  formed  in  situ.  The  rock  is  considered  metaniori)bie 
because  of  the  shape  and  distribution  of  the  pebbles  in  alternations  of 
coivrse  and  fine  materials,  because  of  the  diverse  nature  of  the  i>ebl)les, 
including  blue  quartz,  white  quartz,  granulite  rock, and  granite,  and  be 
cause  of  frequent  transitions  into  quartzite  and  quart zite-conglomerate. 

The  ne\t  member  of  the  scries  is  the  Hoosac  s<'hist,  which  conform 
ably  overlies  the  Vermont  formation,     in  this  schist  no  recognizable 
clastic  element  is  found.    The  minerals  a})pear  to  have  formed  eon- 
temporaneously.    This  schist  is  often  coarsely  ci'ystalline,  yet  it  is  very 
similar  to  the  albite  phyllites  of  Germany. 

The  next  roek  found  is  the  stratified  limestcme,  which  occurs  in 
the  Hoosac  valley,  where  it  is  in  wmtact  with  the  Vermont  fbrnni 
tion  and  the  H<M>sa(*  and  Berkshire  schists.  The  roek  is  generally  an 
impure,  coarsely  crystalline  white  marble.  Layers  of  quartzite  nn' 
frequent  in  the  limestone  and  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  i^^ 
gradual.  Also,  there  is  in  some  sense  a  transition  between  the  Stoek- 
bridge  limestone  and  Vermont  gneiss,  and  also  a  transition  between  the 
limestone  and  Hoosac  schist*    Tliere  also  occur  certain  dark  colored 
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rorkH  iuterstratifuMl  with  and  in  one  case  cuttinj^'  the  others,  aniphibo- 
lites.  Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  occurrences  at  the  various 
districts. 

At  tlie  Hoosac  tunnel  the  main  facts  broiight  out  are  that  there  is  a 
large  central  mass  of  coarse  granitoid  gneiss  (Stamford  gneiss)  forming 
the  core  of  Hoosac  mountain;  that  this  is  flanked  on  both  sides  by  the 
white  gneiss  ccmglomerate.  (Vermont  conglomerate),  the  eastern  baud 
having  a  steady  dip  east  and  overlain  by  the  albite-schist  series;  the 
western  band  broader,  with  varying  dips,  passing  by  gradual  transi- 
tions into  the  coarse  gneiss,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  narrow  band 
of  the  albite  schist  (Hoosac  schist),  the  contact  being  conformable  and 
transitional.  This  schist  is  succeeded  on  the  west  by  another  band  of 
fine  grained  white  gneiss  (Vermont),  and  this  in  turn  by  the  limestone 
(Stockbridge),  no  contacts  being  observed.    The  structure  is  anticlinal. 

This  succession  and  these  relations  are  found  to  corres])ond  with  the 
distribution  in  the  central  district  of  Hoosac  mount^iin.  It  is  also  found 
that  the  anticlinal  of  Hoosac,  consisting  of  the  Stamford  gneiss,  Ver- 
mont formation  and  Hoosac  schist,  has  a  pitch  to  the  northward  of  from 
IQo  to  15^,  while  the  western  side  has  been  overturned,  which  makes 
the  beds  in  inverted  order  on  the  west  side.  The  whole  northern  third 
of  the  region  and  a  broad  strip  along  the  east  is  occupied  with  albit**- 
phyllite.  In  the  district  south  of  Cheshire  and  that  of  Hoosac  valley 
the  Stockbridge  limestone  and  Vermont  quartzite  are  found  to  be  con- 
formable, and  the  latter  lower  in  horizon,  as  shown  by  conta<^ts,  litho- 
lo^'ical  passages  and  the  corrugations  of  the  two  together;  the  i|uartzite- 
conglomerate  of  the  Vermont  formation  is  identical  with  the  fine  grained 
white  gneisses  of  the  Dalt^m-Windsor  area  and  to  those  of  Hoosac;  moun- 
tain; and  the  schist  area  of  Hoosac  mountain  is  conformable  with  the 
({uartzite  and  whit^.  gneiss  series  of  Hoosac  valley.  The  Hoosac  valley 
S(;hist  and  limestone  appear  to  be  cx)nformable,  although  (*oiitacts  are 
wanting. 

At  Clarksburg  mountain  the  granitoid  gneiss  (Stamford  gneiss)  is 
overlain  by  Clarksburg  quartzite  (Vermont  formation),  in  which  Wal- 
cott  has  found  remains  of  trilobites,  showing  it  to  be  Lower  Cambrian. 
The  two  in  a  general  way  appear  to  be  conformable,  but  in  one  place  an 
undoubted  dike  runs  in  a  straight  line  through  the  granitoid  gneiss, 
imt  abut«  against  the  quartzite  without  i>assing  into  it;  and  thequartz- 
ite  has  a  curious  thickening  of  its  layers  where  the  dike  joins  it,  as 
though  there  had  been  a  hollow  owing  to  erosion  of  the  dike  before  the 
deposition  of  the  quartzite.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  show  the  most  per- 
fect unconformity  between  the  granitoid  gneiss  and  the  overlying  quartz- 
ite, although  the  structure  of  both  rocks  is  parallel.  Excepting  the 
granitoid  gneiss  and  the  amphibolite,  if  the  rocks  are  simply  the  Cam- 
brian and  Silurian  limestones,  sandstones  and  shales,  altered  by  meta- 
niorphism,  as  they  appear  to  be,  the  transition  ought  to  be  traced  to 
the  unaltered  forms  toward  the  Hudson.    An  examination  of  the  rocks 
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ol*  (irey  lock  su^p»sts  that  tlit^  mot  anion)!)  Ihiii  in  in  general  in  Hccord- 
nnce  with  this  idea  eastward,  and  also  perbapH  downward. 

Aa  a  result,  of  the  work  it  is  concluded  that  the  gneisses  of  the  Green 
mountains  are  just  as  capable  of  stratigraphical  investigation  as  the 
unaltered  sedinient<s  of  the  Appalachians,  only  the  problem  is  much 
more  difficult,  owing  to  the  secondary  structures  produced  by  inetamor- 
]>hism. 

Dale,*"  in  1889,  gives  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  structural  and 
areal  geology  of  Greylock.    The  rocks  are  all  metamoi^phic  and  of  few 
kinds,  crystalline  limestone  and  various  schists.    The  key  tathe  stnic" 
tui-e  is  in  the  distinction  between  cleavage  foliation  and  stratiftcation 
foliation.    The  phenomena  of  cleavage  and  sti'atiflcatioii  as  studied  on 
Greylock  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  stnictural  piinciples: 
1.  Lamination  in  schist  or  limestone  may  be  either  stratification  folia- 
tion or  cleavage  foliation,  or  both,  or  sometimes,  in  limestone  at  least, 
"  false  bedding."    To  establish  C5onformability  the  conformability  of  the 
stratification  foliations  must  be  shown.    II.  Stratification  foliation   is 
indicated  by:  (a)  The  course  of  minut-ebut  visible  plications;  (b)the 
(Miurse  of  the  microsc»opic  pli<*.ations ;  (c)  the  general  course  of  the  quartz 
laminie  whenever  they  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  which 
lie  in  the  cleavage  planers.    III.  Cleavage  foliation  may  consist  of:  (a) 
rianes  produced  by  or  coincident  with  the  faulted  limbs  of  the  minute 
])lications;  (b)  planes  of  fracture,  resembling  joints  on  a  very  minute 
seale,  with  or  without  faulting  of  the  plications;  (c)  a  cleavage  ap- 
proa^^hing  slaty  cleavage,  in  which  the  axes  of  all  the  particles  have 
assumed  either  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  or  one  forming  a  very  acute 
angle  to  it,  and  where  stratiflcation  foliation  is  no  longer  visible.     IV. 
A  secondary  cleavage,  resembling  a  minute  jointing,  cK'iCurs  in  scattered 
localities.    V.  As  ascertained  by  Pumpelly,  the  degree  and  direction 
of  the  pitch  of  a  fold  are  indicated  by  those  of  the  axes  of  the  minor 
plications.    VI.  The  strike  of  the  stratiflcation  foliation  and  cleavage 
foliation  often  differ  in  the  same  roc*k,  and,  as  suggested  by  Pumi>elly, 
are  then  regarded  as  indicating  a  pitching  fold.    When  the  fold  is 
horizontal  the  two  are  parallel.    VII,  Such  a  correspondence  exists 
between  the  stratification  foliations  and  cleavage  foliations  of  the  great 
liilds  and  those  of  the  minute  plications  that  a  very  small  si)ecimen 
]»roj)erly  orii»ntc<l  gives,  in  many  cases,  the  key  to  the  stnicture  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  side  of  a  fold. 

There  are  large  areas,  s(mietimes  half  a  mile  square,  where  the  only 
foliation  presenteil  by  the  outcroj)S  is  of  secondary  character  and  where 
no  trace  of  stratification  can  be  detected.  As  the  cleavage  foliation  in 
some  places  coincides  with  the  stratification  foliation  both  in  strike  and 
dip,  in  others  agrees  in  strike  while  diifering  in  angle  of  dip,  and  iu  still 
others  differs  both  in  strike  and  dip,  and,  furthermore,  as  the  marks 
of  stratification  are  not  infrequently  subject  to  purely  local  changes, 
the  whole  matter  is  attended  with  much  difficulty.     As  a  lade  the 
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moHt  reliable  ntractaral  data  ou  Greylock  have  beeu  obtained  fi*om 
outcropB  where  two  different  beds  were  in  visible  contact,  or  from  a 
series  of  relatoil  outcrops  in  all  of  which  both  cleavaj?e  filiation  and 
stratification  foliation  were  equally  manifest  and  discordant,  or  else 
from  large  surfaces  of  rock  at  right  angles  to  the  strike  where  the 
general  trend  of  the  minor  folds  could  be  distin(»tly  seen.  As  a  re- 
sult of  a  large  number  of  observations  the  difference  in  angle  of  dip 
between  the  cleavage  foliation  and  stratification  foliation  was  found  to 
be  from  10^  to  120o.  When  the  difference  is  over  90°  the  direction  of 
the  two  dips  is  opposite.  The  absolute  dip  of  cleavage  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  is  almost  universally  to  the  east.  Also,  there  is  lack 
of  conformity,  in  the  strikes  of  the  cleavage  foliation  and  stratilicatiou 
foliation. 

Early  in  the  work  attention  was  directed  by  Pumi)elly  to  methods  of 
detecting  the  pitch  in  the  axes  of  folds.  It  is  usually  determined  by 
observing  the  i)itch  of  the  axis  of  any  part  of  the  fold.  The  correct- 
ness of  the  method  seems  to  be  verified  by  the  general  parallelism 
which  exists  between  the  minute  and  general  structure  of  the  ro<'.k 
masses,  and  also  by  the  opposite  direction  of  the  pitch  as  determined 
at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  mountains.  An  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  Greylock  shows  that  the  range  consists  of  a  series  of  more 
or  less  open  or  com])ressed  synclines  and  anticlines  which,  beginning 
near  North  Adams,  increase  southerly  in  number  and  altitude  with  the 
increasing  width  and  altitude  of  the  schist  area,  and  then,  from  a  point 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  summit,  begin  to  widen  cmt,  and 
to  diminish  in  number  and  height  until  they  finally  pass  into  a  few 
broad  and  low  uiululations  west  of  Cheshire.  Between  that  point  and 
the  villages  of  Berkshire  and  Lanesboro  the  folds  be4*ome  sharper  and 
more  compressed  and  the  schist  area  rapidly  narrows,  terminating 
within  -a  short  distance  of  Pittsfield. 

Mount  Greylock,  with  its  subordinate  ridges,  is  then  a  synclinorlum, 
consisting  at  the  surface  of  eleven  synclines  alternating  with  as  many 
anticlines,  but  in  carrying  the  sections  downward  they  are  resolved 
into  two  great  sj'nclines  with  several  lateral  and  minor  ones.  Tliere 
are  five  more  or  less  distinct  lithological  horizons  in  the  Greylock  mass. 

Beginning  above,  the  succession  and  correlations,  with  the  classifica- 
tions of  E.  Emmons,  James  Hall,  Dana  and  Walcott,  are  as  follows: 
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LITKKATLTKK  OF  RH01>K   ISLAND. 


Jackson,^  in  1840,  describes  the  older  rocks  of  Bhode  Island  as 
Primary  and  Metamorphic.  The  Primary  rocks  are  generally  said  to 
be  rocks  produced  in  the  state  of  igneous  fusion.  Among  these  are 
placed  granite,  gniess  and  mica-slate,  although  it  is  doubtful  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  these  two  latter  rocks  were  formed.  At  Woonsocket 
a  conglomerate  passes  into  a  mica-slate.  In  general  the  contact  be- 
tween the  gneiss,  mica-slate  and  graywacke  are  perfectly  sharp. 

Gozzens,^^  in  1843,  finds  that  the  section  on  the  island  of  Bhode 
Island,  from  the  base  up,  includes  granite,  serpentine,  black  slate,  gray-  * 
wacke,  black  slate,  Bhode  Island  coal  and  diluvium. 

Jackson,'^  in  1859,  maintains  that  the  pebbles  of  the  Kewjwrt  con- 
glomerates in  their  present  condition  were  mechanically  formed  by  being 
rolled  upon  beaches,  often  the  distortions  and  indentations  being  ac- 
oxmnted  for  in  this  way. 

HiTCHOOCK  (Ohas.  H.),'*  in  1861,  describes  the  lower  rocks  of  the 
island  of  Aquidneok^  in  ascending  order,  as  (1)  talcoid  schists,  and 
conglomerates  with  red  jasper  pebbles;  (2)  the  Purgatory  conglomer- 
ate, the  pebbles  of  which  are  distorted;  (3)  mica-schists,  mica-slates, 
<'onglomerates,  sandst>ones,  and  grits  west  of  Purgatory;  (4)  second 
conglomerate,  and  (5)  coal  measures. 

Dale,''^  in  1883,  gives  detailed  sections  of  many  localities  and  de- 
s<n*iption8  of  various  places.  The  conglomerates  are  found  in  some 
cases  to  be  highly  metamorphic,  the  pebbles  being  unmistakably  elon- 
gated and  cut  with  scales  of  mica.  The  cleavage  of  the  pebbles  is 
regarded  as  partly  due  to  their  adhesion  to  the  cement.  The  fractures 
with  which  they  are  cut  is  possibly  due  to  wave  motion  or  to  the  con- 
traction of  the  conglomerate  in  cooling  from  a  heated  state.  The 
chronological  order  and  thickness  of  the  series  is  in  ascending  order  as 
follows: 

Feet. 

1 .  Honiblende-schist  alternating  with  mica-Rchist i)GO 

2.  Cbloritic  schists  and  associated  argiUaceoiis  and  micaceous  Hchists 500-750 

3.  Greenish,  slaty  conglomerate,  with  argillaceous  and  siliceous  serpentine. 

(Conglomerate  i.) 500 

4.  Qnartz  and  clay,  aggregate 750 

5.  Argillaceous  schists  and  associated  slates,  etc 600 

r».  Qnartzite  conglomerate,  with  grits  and  some  argiUiiceous  schist.     (Con 

glomerate  ii.) 750 

7.  Carbonaceous  schists  and  shales  with  argillaceous  sehistH 500 

8.  Fine  argillaceous  conglomerate  and  grit 500 

Total 5050-5300 

UTKRATUJIR  OF  CONNKCTICUT. 

SiLLiMAN,"'*  in  1820,  states  that  Primitive  rocks  occur  in  many  places 
in  the  counties  of  New  Haven  and  Litchfield.  These  rocks  succeed 
each  other  with  almost  precisely  the  arrangement  and  succession  laid 
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dowu  by  Werner — clay- slate,  including  beds  of  trap;  mica-slate; 
gneiss.  Granite  crowns  the  whole,  although  it  occupies  but  a  small 
extent  compared  with  the  gneiss  and  slaty  rocks.  Ab  a  whole  the 
slates  occupy  the  lowest  and  the  granites  and  gneiss  the  highest  situa- 
tions. 

Matheb,^^  in  1832,  describes  the  sitC/Cession  from  Killiugly  to  Haddam 
as  consisting  of  gneiss,  granite,  syenite,  mi(^aslat«,  hornblende-slat^^, 
granular  quartz  rock,  the  latter  underlying  thick  strata  of  gneiss. 
Powerful  veins  of  granite  traverse  the  gneiss,  while  in  other  places  the 
granite  is  found  both  in  veins  and  beds. 

Mather,'*  in  1834,  divides  the  rocks  of  Connecticut  into  gneiss, 
hornblende-slate,  mica-slate,  grainilar  feldspar,  granular  quartz,  syen- 
ite, granite,  limestone.  The  strata  generally  show  themselves  in  long 
belts  extending  unbroken  to  a  considerable  distance.  The  thickness 
of  the  gneiss  at  one  locality  is  not  less  than  10,000  fe«t.  At  Lebanon 
the  gneiss  surrounding  a  great  part  of  the  syenite  dips  so  as  apparently 
to  pass  under  the  latter  rock.  The  syenite  is  not  stratified,  but  the 
graiute  is  pai*tly  so.  The  limestone  occurs  in  beds  from  1  to  20  feet 
thick,  embraced  in  the  contorted  gneiss  in  the  northwest  part  of  Ston- 
ington. 

Pbroival,''^  in  1842,  divides  the  consolidated  rocks  of  Connecticut 
into  Primary,  Secondary,  and  Trap  rocks.    The  Primary  rocks  oc/cupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  state  and  are  divided  into  the 
western  and  eastern  sections.    These  primary  rocks  are  tbrmed  en- 
tirely of  original  materials,  exhibiting  no  api)earance  of  any  fragment 
or  remains  of  any  anterior  formation.    The  trap  rocks  are  chiefly  cou- 
ne<'.ted  with  the  secondary  rocks,  although  they  also  cut  the  Primary. 
These  are  regarded  as  intrusive  and  igneous.    In  describing  the  Pri- 
mary rof^ks  the  term  parallel  is  preferred  to  stratified,   as  simply 
expressing  the  fact  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  minerals  without  ini- 
l>lying  any  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  formation.    The  western  primary 
system,  which  extends  on  the  west  and  southwest  into  the  stat^  of  New 
York  and  on  the  north  into  Massachusetts,  is  divided  into  a  large 
number  of  local  formations,  including  the  classes,  mica-slate,  argillite, 
granite,  calciferous  schist,  limestone.    The  formations  as  a  whole  pre- 
sent a  series  of  parallel  ridges  which  have  a  general  curvature  with  a 
convexity  toward  the  east.    The  central  i^ortion  exhibits  a  series  of 
granitic  and  micaceous  alternations,  which  appear  partly  as  elongated 
bands  and  partly  as  isolated  nuclei,  generally  granitic,  around  which 
the  more  micaceous  formations  are  concentrically  arranged.    The  east- 
ern primary  system  is  divided  into  several  main  groups,  the  rocks  here 
including  gneiss,  micaceous  and  chloritic  rocks.    In  one  of  the  granitic 
formations  the  arrangement  consists  of  a  central  nucleus  of  granite- 
gneiss  surrounded  by  narrow  concentric  ranges  of  various  (characters. 
The  zone  immediately  adjoining  the  granitic  nucleus  is  characterized 
by  the  almost  constant  presence  of  anthophyllite.    From  the  coarsest 
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granites  to  the  tinent  and  uioHt  uiuform  schist  the  structure  is  charac* 
terized  by  a  parallel  arrangement  of  the  mineral  constituents.  Con- 
tinual alternations  were  observed  of  series  of  granitic,  micaceous,  horn- 
blendic  and  various,  other  formations.  The  trap  rocks  occurring  in  the 
X>rimary  and  secondary  formations  are  so  near  alike  that  they  can  not 
be  separated,  but  in  the  primary  rocks  there  is  no  conformity  between 
the  traps  and  the  adjacent  formations,  such  as  prevails  in  the  secondary. 
Dana,^  in  1872,  states  that  the  quartzite  of  Canaan  outcrops  in  six 
exposures,  is  uuconformably  below  the  limestone,  and  its 'jointing, 
uplifting  and  consolidation  took  place  before  the  latter  was  deposited. 

ORNKRAL  LITKRATURlt. 

Dana,^  in  1877,  maintains  that  ttic  conformable  succession  in  Berk- 
shire county,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Vermont  are  the  same,  being(l)  lime- 
stones and  schists;  (2)  quartzites  and  schists;  (3)  quartzites  and  lime- 
stoncH;  all  conformable.  The  Taconi<*>  range  of  Berkshire  is  probably 
Upi)er  Trenton  or  Hudson  river  or  Cincinnati.  There  are  frequent 
abrupt  transitions  between  the  quartzite  and  gneiss  which  are  believed 
to  represent  transitions  tvom  sand  deposits  to  mud  dei>osits  in  the  old 
seas. 

HiTOHCOCK, .  (C.  H.), "  in  1879,  describes  the  Atlantic  system  as  in- 
cluding the  highlands  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  Newfoundland  and 
tbe  Oarolinas,  comprising  the  Ten^anovan,  confined  to  Newfoundland 
and  Nova  Scotia;  the  Montalban,  with  Green  mountain  branch,  in 
which  is  the  Wliite  mountains;  and  the  Carolina  or  Southern,  which 
culminates  in  the  Black  mountains.  The  rocks  of  the  system  were 
deposited  in  a  Laurentian  basin  with  the  Adirondacks  on  the  west  and 
the  ancient  gneisses  of  eastern  Massachusetts  on  the  east. 

Dana,^'  in  1880,  finds  that  the  western  and  eastern  halves  of  the  Green 
mountain  area  are  one  oi'ological  system,  the  rocks  being  similar,  and 
all  are  of  Lower  Silurian  age.  With  these  belong  part  of  the  central 
mountain  section.  In  view  of  these  various  considemtions  the  evi- 
dence, although  not  yet  beyond  question,  is  manifestly  strong  for 
embracing  the  whole  region  between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Hudson 
(and  to  an  unascertained  distance  beyond)  within  the  limits  of  the  Green 
mountain  syndinorium. 

Dan  A,  ^' in  1884,  finds  that  the  schistose  rocks  constituting  the  Ta- 
<*onic  range  grade  from  north  to  south  from  feebly  crystalline  argillite 
and  hydromica-schist  to  coarse  grained  mica-schist,  garnetiferous  and 
staurolitic.  The  eastern  and  western  limestone  belts  blend  with  one 
another  through  the  low  regions,  cross  the  Taconic  line^  and  prove  the 
two  to  be  one  formation.  The  limestone  passes  underneath  the  schist 
of  the  Taconic  range  and  outcrops  on  its  east  and  west  sides  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  synclinal.  The  limestones  which  constitute  thelower  part  of 
tbe  Taconic  system  contain  tbssils,  which  designate  it  as  Lower  Silurian; 
hence  the  schists  of  the  Taconic  are  later  than  Silurian  age  and  prob- 
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ably  belong  to  the  Hudnou  river.  The  structure  of  the  rauge  is  a  coiu- 
pouud  synclinal.  Mount  Washington  is  a  synclinal  of  the  sanie  kind, 
which  dies  out  to  the  south  with  a  multiplication  of  small  subordinate 
flexures. 

Hitchcock  (0.  H.),*^  in  1884,  describes  a  number  of  geological 
sections  across  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  correlates  the  rooks. 
The  order  and  thickness  of  the  crystalline  formations  from  above  down- 
ward are  as  follows: 

Feet. 

Caloiferoiis  mica-schist  and  Cous  group '  12, 000 

Kearsar^re  group 1. 300 

Rockingliani  mica-Bchist ti,  OWi 

Merrimac  group I,  'M) 

Hiironiaii 12,0(Kj 

Hornblende-schist , 1,500 

Montalban 10,000 

Lake  Winnipiseogee  (Green  mountain)  gneiss 18. 600 

Bethlehem  gnt^iss 6, 300 

Porphyritic  gneiss 5, 000 

Toial  thickness 77.000 

The  various  groups  are  classified  according  to  stratigrapliical  and  not 
lithological  reasons.  Unlike  rocks  are  never  assumeil  to  be  identical. 
If  a  hornblende-schist  and  clay-slate  dip  toward  each  other  they  are 
assumed  to  be  of  different  age  and  separated  by  a  fault.  If  a  granitic 
rock  shows  foliation  it  is  classed  among  the  gneisses.  The  igneous 
rocks  are  devoid  of  marks  of  stratification.  The  Montalban  is  used  to 
cover  pre-Huronian  and  post  or  upx>er  Laurentian  rocks.  Huronian  is 
used  for  convenience  to  designate  the  various  schists  of  chloritic  and 
argillitic  aspect  overlying  the  gneisses  and  inferior  to  the  Cambrian  so 
far  as  known.  The  Ascutney  granite  seems  to  have  been  erupted  tvom 
below  through  one  or  more  vents  and  spread  over  the  rock  adjacent, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  valleys  where  erosion  has  cut  into 
the  base  of  the  granite  it  is  discovered  that  schists  run  under  the  igne- 
ous rock  certainly  for  300  feet.  The  mica-schists  show  the  i)resence  of 
heat  for  a  distance  of  500  feet  or  more  fi'om  the  granite.  The  slates 
have  been  indurated  so  that  they  ring  like  iron  when  stnick  with  a 
hammer.  The  limestones  are  sometimes  calcined  and  even  glazed. 
Veins  enter  both  of  tlie  rocks  from  several  yards  distant.  The  gneiss 
is  not  altered  by  the  contact  line.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  as  if  wt* 
had  here  examples  of  contact  phenomena,  and  only  the  later  strata  are 
affected,  because  the  gneiss  ha<i  been  already  made  crystalline  before 
the  eruption  of  the  granite. 

Hitchcock,  (C.  H.),"*  in  1886,  divides  the  older  rocks  of  Vermont  into 
(1)  granite  (Din-onian);  (2)  Eozoic  gneiss;  (3)  Potsdam  and  later  for- 
mations. In  (3)  are  included  the  Georgia  slates,  the  calciferous  mica- 
schist,  etc.  The  Eozoic  gneiss  occurs  in  five  areas  and  is  believed  to 
underlie  the  Potsdam  or  Quebec  group.    At  Wallingtbrd  the  qua  rtzite  is 
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Eozoic  . 


i^ubrador  or  Pemigewasset. 


superimposed  upon  a  gneiss,  as  shown  by  peculiar  erosion.  At  Sunder- 
land, East  Wallingford,  Bipton,  Bristol  and  Clarksburg,  Massachusetts, 
the  fossiliferous  rocks  contain  pebbles  of  a  peculiar  blue  quartz  which 
is  derived  from  .the  gneiss.  The  gneiss  is  a  northward  continuation  of 
the  Eozoic  rocks  of  New  Jersey,  the  Highlands  of  New  York  and  of 
southern  New  England.  In  Maine  the  Cambrian,  Huronian  and  Ta- 
conic  rocks  are  placed  together  and  also  the  Montalban  and  Laurentian. 
The  granite  and  trap  and  altered  slates  are  not  x)laced  in  the  straA. 
graphical  column.  The  gneisses  are  regarded  as  older  than  either 
the  Cambrian  or  Huronian.  The  pre  Silurian  rocks  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  classified  as  follows : 

'  Laurentian .' Porphy ritic  gneias. 

(Bethlehem  group. 
Lake  Winnipiseogee  gneiss. 
I  Montalban  or  White  mountain  series. 
Franconia  breccia. 
Conway  granite. 
Albany  granite. 
Cfaocorua  granites 
'  Ossipyte. 
Compact  feldspar. 
Exet«r  syenites. 
(  Lisbon  group. 
^  Uuronian ^  Lyman  group. 

I  Auriferous  conglomerate. 
'Bockingham  scliiHts. 
Cnlciferous  mica-sohist. 
..Cambrian ^  Coos  group. 

Clay  ^lat-es. 

Mount  Mote  conglomerate. 

The  Atlantic  Kyntem  is  proposed  to  cover  all  the  rocks  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  from  Maine  to  ALabauia,  being  regarded  posterior  in  time 
to  the  Laurentian  but  anterior  to  the  Cambrian  and  later  formations. 

Waloott,**  in  1886,  places  the  Georgia  formation,  which  is  found  to 
(H)ntain  the  Olenelhis,  in  the  middle  Cambrian,  and  the  Braintree  series 
of  Massachusett  bearing  the  Paradoxides  fauna  is  placed  in  the  Lower 
Cambrian. 

Waloott,'^  in  1888,  in  a  consideration  of  the  Taconic,  places  the 
western  core  of  the  Green  mountains  as  pre-Oambrian,  the  bounding 
line  being  at  a  considerable,  but  a  varying  distance  east  of  Eutland, 
Middlebury,  Burlington  and  St.  Albans.  All  of  the  rocks  of  westein 
Massachusetts  are  regarded  as  Cambrian  or  post-Cambrian,  including 
the  Stockbridge  limestone,  the  granular  quartz  rock,  the  magnesian 
slate,  Sparry  limestone,  and  Taconic  slate.  In  northwestern  Connect  i- 
«5ut  is  an  area  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  which  is  surrounded  by  quartzite 
referred  to  the  Georgia  formation. 

Walcott,^  in  1889,  after  a  consideration  of  the  Cambrian  fauna 
reverses  the  i>osition  of  the  Georgia  and  BVaintree  horizons,  placing  the 
latter  as  Middle  and  the  former  as  Lower  Cambrian, 
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SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

In  this  discussion  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  consider  in  detail  the 
structures  worked  out  by  the  various  authors  in  individual  districts, 
but  rather  to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  results  which  have 
been  reached. 

It  18  plain  that  the  knowledge  of  the  pre-Gambrian  structure  of  the 
Hew  England  states  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Even  in 
such  a  district  as  that  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  including  the  Boston 
basin,  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion,  a  district  which  one 
would  naturally  expect  would  have  been  systematically  studied  and 
ceitain  results  reached.  In  western  Massachusetts,  where  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  older  surveys  has  beeii  made,  the  rock  successions 
given  from  time  to  time  and  the  correlations  with  other  series  have  varied 
greatly.  These  areas  are  particularly  mentioned  because  most  studied. 
What  is  here  true  is  still  more  emphatically  the  case  with  the  remainder 
of  the  region. 

While,  then,  systematic  work  in  the  New  England  states  is  but  fairly 
begun,  one  great  structural  fa<;t  is  clearly  apparent,  that  large  area«  of 
rocks  which  have  commonly  been  regarded  as  pre-Cambrian  are  prov- 
ing to  be  Cambrian  or  post-Gambrian^  This  is  most  marked  in  west- 
ern Massachusett'S,  where  the  recent  work  of  Dana,  Pumpelly,  Dale, 
Wolfl',  Emerson  and  WaU5ott  has  established  the  (conclusion  that  the 
pre-Gambrian  rocks  are  confined  to  small  areas.  The  results  reached 
in  this  district  show  that  it  will  not  do  to  call  the  crystalline  rocks 
pre-Gambrian  an<l  the  uncrystalline  ones  post-Gambrian,  a  principle 
clearly  recognized  by  Adams  and  the  elder  Hitchcock  many  years  ago. 
Over  large  areas  mica-slat'CS,  mica-schists  and  evenly  granular  gneisses 
have  been  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  to  belong  to  theGambrian 
or  post-Gambrian.  If  in  the  remainder  of  New  England  the  pre-Gam- 
brian rocks  shrink  in  proportion  as  they  have  done  in  the  districts 
closely  studied,  they  will  not  occjupy  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  area 
usually  assigned  to  them. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  New  England  rocks 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  pre-Gambrian  are  really  Gambriau  or 
post-Gambrian,  it  is  evident  that  the  reterence  of  them  to  the  Montal- 
ban,  Norian,  Huronian,  Laurentian,  etc.,  is  wholly  unwarranted.  In 
the  districts  already  referred  to  where  definite  knowledge  is  available 
many  of  the  rocks  before  referred  to  these  various  series  are  being 
divided  into  two  classes,  sedimentary  and  igneous,  and  are  being  dis- 
tributed from  the  Gambrian  to  the  Garboniferous. 

As  yet  it  can  not  be  positively  said  of  any  district  that  the  pre- 
Gambrian  rocks  can  be  subdivided  upon  a  structural  basis,  although 
recent  unpublished  results  by  Pumpelly  and  his  assistants  in  the  Green 
mountains  indicate  that  it  may  be  possible  to  do  this  in  the  future. 

This  New  England  region  is  one  of  great  interest  as  being  the  first 
in  which  it  Wiis  clearly  shown  by  structural  work  that  fragmental  rocks 
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pa«s  over  into  crystalline  Bcbists.  The  descriptions  by  the  elder 
Hitcbcock  of  the  way  in  which  the  schiHtconglomeraten  at  variouH 
l>ointH  i)ass  over  into  mica-schist  in  which  no  trace  of  the  pebbles  re- 
main are  remarkably  like  those  given  many  years  later  by  Rensch,  the 
chief  difference  being  that  in  the  latter  case  partly  destroyed  fossiln 
were  found  in  the  semicrystalline  rocks.  Hitchcock's  summary  of  the 
evidence  for  the  production  of  completely  crystallint  schint^  from  frag- 
meatal  rocks  over  extensive  areas,  published  in  1860  in  the  Vermont 
reports,  is  demonstrative  in  its  nature.  The  case  could  hardly  be  put 
more  forcibly  at  the  present  time,  exceiit  by  the  additional  evidence 
derived  from  microscopical  structurei^. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  diflferences  of  opinion  has  been  as  to  the 
origi!!  of  the  granite  and  its  relation  to  other  rocks.  The  elder  Hitch- 
ccK?k  believed  that  the  granites  and  syenites  are  produce<l  by  the 
aqueo-igneous  fusion  of  the  sedimentary  beds,  that  th^y  have  usually 
not  moved  far,  and  thus  represent  older  stratified  rocks.  Locally  it  was 
recognized  that  they  have  become  fluid  and  have  intruded  the  ac^a- 
cent  rocks,  showing  all  the  characteristics  of  an  ordinary  eruptive. 
The  term  metamorphic  was  made  to  cover  this  once  fluid  material.  Along 
the  contacts  of  the  granite  with  the  slates  and  schists,  at  various 
localities  were  found  many  rounded  fragments  which  were  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  metamorphic  origin  of  the  whole,  the  matrix  being  re- 
garded as  completely  fiised  and  the  fragments  as  residuary  bowldei's 
which  had  resisted  the  process  of  metamorphism.  Stevenson  and  Mar- 
vine  interpreted  like  fa<*ts  in  the  Ro<,»ky  mountains  in  the  same  man- 
ner. These  relations  are  i)recisely  the  same  as  those  described  by 
Lawson  Iwtween  his  Laurentian  granite-gneiss  and  the  clastic  series 
northwest  of  lake  Huperior.  The  latter  writer,  however,  declines  to 
can\y  the  term  metamorphism  over  to  the  final  product  and  regards  the 
granite-gneisses  along  the  contact  zone  containing  fragments  of  the 
adjacent  rocks  as  irruptivc  ones,  the  fragments  being  caught  in  the 
fluid  material  rather  than  being  a  residual  unfused  substance.  The 
emi)hasis  is  then  thrown  iii>on  the  intrusive  character  of  the  granite- 
gneiss,  a  i)Osition  less  c4>nsonant  with  the  theory  of  sulx'rustal  fusion 
than  that  of  Hitchcock,  Stevenson,  Marvine,  and  Winchell.  An  objec- 
tion to  the  aeceptance  of  this  theory  of  tbe  origin  of  gi*anite  and  gran- 
ite-gneiss is  that  it  is  one  that  is  not  easily  verifiable.  As  noon  as  a 
roi'k  becomes  liquid  it  does  not  longer  reveal  the  source  of  the  material, 
and  the  conclusions  that  it  has  not  moved  fai*  and  has  been  produced 
by  the  fusion  of  the  adjacent  rocks  is  an  unproved  and  )>erhaps  un- 
X>rovab1e  assumption. 

By  Crosby  the  granites  which  cut  other  ro<'yks  are  placed  as  the 
older;  this  conclusion  follows  from  the  hy]>othesis  that  the  granites  are 
metawori)hic.  If  they  intrude  overlying  rocks  they  must  have  been 
]iroduced  from  a  more  deeply  buried  series  and  are  hence  older.  Most 
geo^ogist^  interpret  these  relations  to  mean  that  the  granite  is  a  later 
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introsive  rock:  By  Shaler  the  lamination  of  the  minerals  in  the  sye- 
nites and  granites,  and  particularly  the  more  distinct  lamination  of  the 
exterior  parts  of  the  exposures,  is  regarded  as  unquestionable  evidence 
of  sedimentary  origin.  Jackson,  among  the  older  geologists,  has  stead- 
ily maintained  the  essentially  igneous  origin  of  the  granites  and  sye- 
nites. Hawes  was  the  first,  however,  to  clearly  study  from  the  modern 
XK>int  of  view  the  granites  and  granite-gneisses  and  to  show  that  the 
lamination  of  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  an  evidence  of  original  bed- 
ding, and  that  such  a  structure  may  appear  in  an  igneous  rock  as  well 
as  in  a  sedimentary  one;  It  is  only  since  the  recent  work  of  Pumpelly 
and  Emerson  that  it  has  been  generally  appreciated  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  granites  in  IS'ew  England.  These  geologists  have  shown  that 
in  western  Massachusetts  is  a  granitoid  gneiss,  which  beyond  all  ques- 
tion antedates  the  Cambrian  rocks  and  has  yielded  debris  to  them. 
While  this  is  the  case,  the  greater  mass  of  the  granites  are  &^  later 
in  age,  some  of  them  ranking  in  time  as  late  as  the  OarboniferouH. 
Frequently  the  masses  are  so  large  as  to  metamorphose  the  sedimen- 
tary beds  about  them  by  contact  or  dynamic  action,  or  more  probably 
by  both,  producing  the  concentric  schistose  structure  so  early  men- 
tioned by  Percival  and  so  fully  described  by  Emerson. 

By  the  early  advocates  of  metamorphic  granite  a  massive  form  %a8 
regarded  as  evidence  of  the  completed  process  and  of  the  great  age  of 
the  granite.  In  any  given  granite  the  age  of  which  is  not  known,  from 
the  modern  point  of  view,  its  perfectly  fresh  granular  form,  or  an  even 
lamination  of  mineral  constituents  which  results  from  crystallization 
under  ordinary  circumstances  in  great  beds  or  masses,  bears  rather 
toward  its  late  formation;  while  the  contorted  and  foliated  granitoid 
gneisses,  because  of  their  structures,  show  that  they  have  undergont* 
repeated  powerful  dynamic  actions,  and  consequently  are  more  likely 
to  be  ancient  rocks. 

The  *'  diorite-schists,"  "  amphibolites,"  "  metsimori)hic  diorites,"  and 
similar  schistose  rocks  described  even  by  Hawes  as  metamorphic, 
probably  belong  for  the  most  part  with  the  other  greenstones,  which 
have  almost  universally  in  late  years  been  placed  with  the  eruptives. 
These  schistose  phases  are  more  ancient  than  the  massive  forms  or 
have  been  subject/cd  to  more  intense  metamorphism. 

While  it  was  early  recognized  by  most  geologists  that  slaty  cleavage 
and  foliation  may  cut  across  the  bedding,  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  cleavage  and  stratification  foliation  correspond.  As  early  as  1842 
Percival  so  clearly  saw  the  danger  of  this  course  that  he  states  that  he 
prefers  to  use  the  term  parallel  instead  of  stratified  in  describing  the 
structures  of  the  crystalline  rocks  as  expressing  the  fact  of  the  ari-ange- 
ment  of  the  minerals  without  implying  any  opini(m  as  to  the  mmle  of 
formation.  Hawes,  in  1878,  states  that  the  granite-gneisses  in  their 
affinities  are  like  the  eruptive  granites,  the  laniini^ition  being  an  induced 
structure  wliieU  may  m*  may  not  conH?s^K)nd  with  bedding  in  dase  they 
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are  completely  metamorphosed  material.  He,  however,  includes  among 
the  metamorphic  rocks  diorite,  quartz-diorite,  and  amphibolite,  since 
they  hare  marked  distinctions  from  the  fresh  basic  rooks  recognized  as 
eruptives.  From  the  assumption  that  cleavage  foliation  and  stratifica- 
tion generally  correspond  have  probably  resulted  more  mistakes  than 
from  any  other  cau^e. 

The  cautious  work  of  Adams,  the  elder  Hitchcock  and  Percival  in 
corrdation  is  noticeable.  Adams  preferred  to  call  the  rocks  of  Ver- 
mont Azoic,  referring  to  their  present  state,  and  specifically  saying  that 
many  of  them  might  prove  quite  late  in  the  fossiliferous  series.  The 
same  cotfirse  is  followed  by  the  elder  Hitchcock,  who  says  that  probably 
most  of  the  Vermont  rocks  will  prove  to  be  later  than  the  Laurentian 
of  Logan.  Percival,  in  Connecticut,  careftilly  described  the  rocks  sis 
they  occurred  without  attempting  to  give  any  succession  or  to  correlate 
them  with  other  rocks.  The  building  up  of  successions  upon  insujQ&cient 
data  and  crude  correlations  is  mainly  the  work  of  later  men. 

The  work  of  Dana,  Purapelly,  Emerson,  Dale,  Wolff,  and  Walcott  in 
the  past  decade  marks  a  new  ^och  in  the  study  of  the  crystalline  rocks 
of  New  England.  The  complexity  of  the  problem  has  been  for  the  first 
time  appreciated.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  old  method  of  making  a 
few  sections  wide  apart  across  a  district,  and  bringing  the  discrepan- 
cies into  harmony  by  assumptions,  wherever  necessary,  of  inversions 
and  faults,  and  making  correlations  of  formations  with  those  of  distant 
regions  because  of  lithological  likenesses,  can  lead  only  to  conclusions 
worse  than  valueless. 

.In  applying  the  new  method  of  work,  as  exemplified  in  western 
Massachusetts,  it  has  not  been  assumed  that  a  rock  stratum  is  the 
equivalent  of  another  stratum  in  a  different  locality.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish equivalence  it  is  necessary  that  the  two  be  actually  traced  to- 
gether, or  else  that  unquestionable  fossil  evidence  be  found.  Instead 
of  assuming  that  stratification  and  cleavage  foliation  correspond,  the 
assumption  has  been  rather  that  they  usually  do  not  correspond  and 
that  nothing  can  be  taken  as  bedding  which  can  not  be  demonstrated 
to  be  this,  as,  for  instance,  the  contact  planes  of  two  formations,  such 
as  quartzite  and  limestone  or  one  of  these  with  schist.  Instead  of  build- 
ing up  a  structure  from  a  few  sections  wide  apart,  all  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  been  sought;  every  outcrop  was  visited;  the  information 
furnished  by  artificial  excavations  was  utilized;  full  suites  of  specimens 
were  collected,  and  all  the  light  which  can  be  furnished  by  the  modern 
I>etrographical  methods  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems. 
Finally,  a  more  careftil  search  for  fossils  has  revealed  their  presence  in 
rocks  so  crystalline  that  former  search  has  result^^d  in  failure.  In  this 
study  Pumpelly,  besides  using  these  and  other  well  known  principles, 
has  formulated  new  ones.    Thevse  arc: 

(1)  The  degree  and  direction  of  the  ])itcli  of  a  fold  are  indicated  by  thoBe  of  the 
axea  of  the  minor  plications  on  its  sides.  (2)  When  the  strike  of  the  stratification 
foliation  and  cleavage  foliation  differ  in  the  same  rock,  this  is  regarded  as  indi- 
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eating  a  pitching  fold.  (3)  Such  a  correspondence  exists  between  the  stratifica- 
tion foliations  and  oleavage  foliations  of  the  great  folds  and  those  of  the  minute 
plications  that  a  very,  small  specimen  properly  orienied  gives,  in  many  caaesi  the 
key  to  the  structure  over  a  large  portion  of  the  side  of  a  fold. 

This  author  has  farther  ascertained  that  apparent  conformity,  which 
sometimes  exists  between  strata  really  unconformable,  may  be  due  to 
tlie  disintegration  of  the  earlier  series. 

Notwithstanding  that  advantage  has  thus  been  taken  of  all  sources 
of  information,  the  problems  of  the  structure  of  western  Massachusettts 
have  been  found  so  difficult  that  it  has  taken  years  of  labor  of  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  build  up  correctly  the  stratigraphical  succession.  The 
labor  involved  in  this  work  and  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  area 
covered  show  that  before  any  accurate  map  of  the  whole  of  New 
England  can  be  presented  many  years  must  elapse,  although  it  may  be 
reasonably  hoped  that,  as  experience  accumulates,  the  application  of 
the  new  method  will  proceed  more  rapidly  than  in  the  decade  of  its 
inauguration. 

That  the  structural  mapping  of  the  crystalline  rocks  in  New  Eng- 
land is  less  extensive  than  in  some  other  parts  of  America  has  not  been 
due  to  a  lack  of  ability  or  industry  upon  the  part  of  the  workers  in 
this  region  as  compared  with  those  of  others,  but  rather  to  the  greater 
difficulty  of  the  problem.  This  region  is  on^  in  which  repeated  dynamic 
movements,  accompanied  by  great  outbursts  of  igneous  material,  have 
occurred  until  late  in  Paleozoic  time. 

SECTION  II.     THE  MIDDLE  ATLANTIC  STATES. 
UTBBATURX  OF  NEW  YORK. 

PiEBOB,'"  in  1818,  describes  the  nucleus  of  Staten  island  as  consist- 
ing of  steatite,  which  stamps  the  formation  as  Primitive. 

Akeblt,'^  in  1820,  describes  a  section  running  from  Long  Branch,  in 
New  Jersey,  northward  to  New  Marlboro,  Ulster  county,  New  York. 
The  rocks  included  are  divided  into  principal  rocks,  metalliferous  rocks, 
basaltic  rocks,  and  alluvial  formations,  which  correspond  to  the  Ger- 
man t;ernifi  Primitive,  Transition,  Floetz,  and  Alluvial.  Staten  island 
has  a  rocky  base  composed  of  the  magnesian  order  of  rocks,  consisting 
of  serpentine,  steatites  or  soapstones.  Hoboken  is  of  the  same  nature 
as  Staten  island.  The  Highlands  of  New  York  consist  of  granitic 
rocks  belonging  to  the  primitive  class.  Gneiss  and  micaceous  schist 
are  the  most  prominent;  but  granite,  properly  speaking,  also  enters  into 
the  composition.  The  commencement  or  termination  of  any  of  these 
rocks  has  not  been  found,  and  as  they  graduate  into  one  another  they 
are  considered  the  same  formation.  At  Hell  Gate  the  rocks  are  gneiss 
and  micaceous  schist.  The  northern  part  of  New  York  island  is  of  the 
primitive  formation  and  includes  granite,  gneiss  and  limestone.  Crys- 
talline limestone  is  also  found  at  other  points.  All  these  rocks  are 
^ilaced  in  the  primitive  formation  and  they  contain  no  organic  remains. 
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Jessup,'^  in  1821,  describes  in  Essex  county,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  lakes 
George  and  Champlain,  rocks  of  the  primitive  class,  including  trap, 
i^enite  and  carbonate  of  lioie. 

Eaton,^^  in  1822,  describes  as  occurring  in  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson,  without  reference  to  order  of  time,  gneiss,  hornblende  rocks 
and  argillite.    The  gneiss  appears  to  be  the  center  or  oldest  formation. 

Eaton,'*  in  1824,  describes  the  rocks  adjoining  the  Erie  canal. 
Among  the  primitive  rocks  are  placed  granite,  gneiss,  hornblende  rock, 
mica-slate,  talcose  rock,  granular  quartz,  granular  limerock,  sparry 
lime  rock  and  primitive  argillite,  which  are  described  as  occurring  at 
numerous  localities.  There  are  two  primitive  districts,  that  in  south- 
eastern Kew  York  and  that  west  of  lake  Ohamplain,  called  Macomb 
mountains. 

Emmons  (E.J,*'  in  1837,  describes  granite  and  gneiss  as  having  a  wide- 
spread occurrence  iii  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  The  granitic 
nucleus  of  Essex  county  is  traversed  by  dikes  of  greenstone  of  igneous 
origin,  and  the  granite  is  considered  to  have  the  same  genesis.  Gneiss, 
hornblende  and  granular  limestone  are  classed  together  as  primitive 
rocks  and  regarded  as  absolutely  of  the  same  age.  Above  the  primi- 
tive rocks  is  a  transition  sandstone,  superimposed  upon  which  is  a 
transition  limestone. 

Conrad,^*  in  1837,  describes  at  the  baseof  the  Mohawk  valley  ridges 
of  gneiss  which  are  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  northern  primary 
chain.    XJpon  the  gneiss  is  found  calcareous  sandstone. 

Mathbe,*  in  1838,  mentions  gneiss  on  Long  island^  granite  and  ser- 
pentine on  Staten  island^  and  granite,  gneiss  and  granular  quartz  in 
Xhe  southeast  part  of  Dutchess  county.  In  the  serpentine  was  observed 
a  trap  rock. 

Emmons  (E.),"  in  1838,  states  that  in  St.  Lawrence  and  Essex  counties 
are  found  Primitive  rocks.  The  stratification  of  the  gneiss  is  often  ob- 
scure and  its  texture  confusedly  crystalline.  Subordinate  to  it  and 
mingled  with  it  is  granite,  which  occurs  in  beds  and  protruded  masses 
in  the  forms  of  veins  and  in  overlying  masses  analogous  to  lava  cur- 
rents and  greenstones.  In  St.  Lawrence  county  is  a  widespread  gran- 
ite composed  of  labradorite,  feldspar  and  hypersthene,  which  is  trav- 
ersed by  dikes  of  greenstone,  amphibolite,  syenite,  and  porphyry.  As- 
sociated with  the  gneiss  and  limestone  are  numerous  beds  of  magnetite 
and  hematite.  The  transition  rocks  of  Essex  county,  such  as  lime- 
stones and  shales,  are  cut  by  dikes  and  veins.  The  primitive  lime- 
stone is  always  coarse,  crystalline  and  friable.  It  occurs  in  most 
intricate  and  curious  relations  to  the  granite  and  hypersthene  rock, 
many  of  its  areas  being  in  vein-like  form.  This  fact,  combined  with 
the  presence  of  foliated  plumbago  and  the  induration  of  sandstone 
when  in  contact  with  the  limestone,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
of  igneous  origin. 

Vantjxem,*^  in  1838,  finds  Primitive  rocks  in  Montgomery,  Herki- 
mer and  Oneida  counties. 
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Mather,*  in  1839,  describes  the  rocks  of  New  York,  Westchester 
and  Putnam  counties  as  comprising  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  quartz 
rock,  talcose  slate,  limestone,  syenite,  serpentine,  steatite,  augite  rock, 
greenstone,  the  latter  traversing  the  other  rocks  like  veins  or  being 
interstratified  with  them.  The  gneiss  and  granitoid  rocks  are  distinctly 
stratified,  as  is  also  the  limestone. 

HoRTON,^  in  1839,  describes  the  Primitive  rocks  of  Orange  county 
as  less  regular  in  stratification  and  dip  along  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son and  at  their  western  margin  than  in  their  center.  The  strike  of 
the  primitive  gneiss  is  about  northeast  and  southwest,  with  a  dip  to 
the  southeast  from  45^  to  nearly  vertical.  Interstratified  among  the 
primitive  rocks  are  hornblende  rock  and  white  limestone.  Argillite  is 
placed  with  the  transition  formations. 

Gal.e,^^  in  1839,  finds  that  the  rocks  of  New  York  county  are  chiefly  a 
gneiss,  associated  with  which  as  subordinate  rocks  are  serpentine,  horn- 
blende, primary  limestone  and  anthophyllite  rock.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  island  the  gneiss  so  abounds,  with  the  veins  of  granite  parallel  with 
the  strata,  that  in  many  places  they  constitute  the  chief  material.  At 
Kings  bridge  the  limestone  at  its  junction  with  the  gneiss  retains  the 
structure  of  that  rock  with  the  mineral  matter  of  limestone,  but  the 
pure  limestone  is  in  beds  without  stratification. 

Emmons  (E.),*®^  in  1839,  describes  Primitive  rocks  in  Hamilton,  Clin- 
ton and  Warren  counties.  The  primitive  rocks  are  gneiss,  hornblende, 
limestone  and  serpentine.  The  limestone  and  serpentine  occur  in  irreg- 
ular veins  or  beds,  which  are  sometimes  analogous  to  greenstone  dikes 
so  prevalent  in  the  hypersthene  rocks. 

Emmons  (E.),*°*  in  1840,  states  that  the  magnetic  iron  ore  occurs  asso- 
ciated with  granite,  gneiss  and  hjrpersthene  rock  in  veins  which  are 
regarded  as  of  igneous  origin.  The  specular  oxide  occurs  in  two  hori- 
zons, the  first  associated  with  the  primary  limestone,  the  second  with 
gneiss  or  some  other  primary  rock  beneath  it. 

Vanuxem,^®^  in  1840,  states  that  the  primary  rocks  which  are  defined 
as  earlier  than  any  which  bear  organic  bodies  in  Lewis  county  consist 
mostly  of  granite  and  gneiss,  but  are  associated  with  amphibolite  or 
hornblende,  forming  syenite  and  hornblende  rock.  The  Potsdam  sand- 
stone rests  unconformably  upon  the  primary  rocks.  There  is  a  great 
contrast  between  the  two  classes,  the  latter  presenting  a  disturbed 
appearance,  exhibiting  high  grades  of  inclination,  while  those  of  the 
transition  are  like  the  deposits  of  tranquil  waters. 

Mather,*^  in  1841,  states  that  the  primitive  rocks  occupy  two-fifths 
of  Saratoga  and  one-fifth  of  Washington  county,  being  mostly  gneiss 
and  granite,  although  coarsely  crystalline  white  limestone  containing 
plumbago,  augite  and  hornblende  is  a  common  rock. 

Emmons  (E),*®'  in  1841,  mentions  primary  limestone  at  lake  Janet, 
gneiss  at  Long  lake,  and  on  Racket  river  hypersthene  rock. 

Emmons  (E,),^^  in  1842,  gives  a  report  on  the  entire  Adirondack 
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region.  The  older  rocks  are  cliissified  under  primary  and  transition. 
There  are  few  transitions  fi-om  the  primary  into  the  sedimentary  rocks. 
There  are,  however,  many  transitions  among  the  primary  masses  them- 
selves, and  often  intermediate  series  are  found  which  are  with  difficulty 
placed  under  appropriate  names.  The  primary  rocks  are  divided  into 
unstratified,  stratified  and  subordinate.  Among  the  unstratified  rocks 
are  included  granite,  hypersthene  rock,  primitive  limestone,  serpentine 
and  rensselaerite.  The  stratified  rocks  include  gneiss,  hornblende, 
syenite,  talc  or  steatite;  the  subordinate  rocks  include  porphyry,  trap, 
magnetic  and  specular  oxides  of  iron. 

The  granites  occupy  a  comparatively  small  extent  in  the  region, 
being  in  limited  patches  of  irregular  appearance.  One  of  the  largest 
beds  of  granite  is  about  6  miles  l^ng.  In  one  place  granite  and  lime- 
stone are  somewhat  intermingled.  The  hypersthene  rock  occupies  a 
triangular  area  to  which  it  is  almost  wholly  confined,  but  it  constitutes 
almost  the  entire  county  of  Essex,  with  the  exception  of  a  belt  a  few 
miles  in  width  along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Under  primitive  limestone 
is  included  a  coarse,  crystalline  mass,  readily  recognized  as  a  minera- 
logical  species,  but  as  a  rock  not  holding  a  definite  place  in  the  pri- 
mary series.  This  rock  is  believed  to  be  unstratified  and  of  igneous 
origin,  as  is  shown  by  its  occurrence  in  dike-like  forms  and  its  asso- 
ciation with  eruptive  rocks,  the  imbedded  minerals  being  of  such  a 
character  as  would  be  produced  by  metamorphism.  Also  limestone 
produces  a  metamorphosing  effect  upon  the  minerals  imbedded  in  it, 
is  always  without  stratification,  often  underlies  granite",  and  is  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  it  as  to  make  it  probable  that  the  two  have  a 
common  origin.  Serpentine  intimately  associated  with  the  limestone 
hasti.n  origin  common  with  it. 

The  stratified  rocks  have  a  much  wider  occurrence  than  the  massive 
ones.  Of  these  gneiss  is  by  far  the  most  important.  Syenite  is  ap- 
plied to  a  stratified  rock  composed  of  feldspar  and  hornblende.  It 
often  occurs  injected  in  the  form  of  dikes  and  associated  with  beds  of 
iron  ore  and  is  in  part  an  igneous  rock.  Trap  includes  dark -colored 
igneous  racks,  which  cut  the  various  other  primitive  formations.  These 
are  compared  with  mineral  veins,  and  because  the  former  is  eruptive 
the  latter  is  concluded  to  have  a  probably  similar  origin.  Porphyry  is 
also  found  in  igneous  forms.  Magnetic  and  specular  oxides  of  iron  oc- 
cur as  masses  and  as  veins.  They  are  sometimes  apparently  inter- 
stratified  with  rocks  witli  which  they  are  associated,  but  often  also 
break  across  the  strata.  In  their  mode  of  occurrence  they  resemble 
trap,  greenstone,  and  porphyry,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as  of 
igneous  origin.  Between  the  primary  and  transition  systems  is  the 
Taconic  system. 

Vanuxem,^^  in  1842,  describes  the  primary  system  as  occurring  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Montgomery  and  Herkimer  cx)unties,  the  north- 
east corner  of  Oueida,  and  the  whole  of  Lewis  county  east  of  Black 
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river.  This  system  consists  wholly  of  granite  and  gneiss,  with  which 
is  associated  a  small  quantity  of  limestone  and  iron  ore.  Primary 
rocks  occur  isolated  in  the  Kew  York  system;  the  first  at  the  Noses  on 
the  Mohawk;  the  second  alrthe  little  falls  of  the  Mohawk;  the  third 
at  Middleville.  With  the  Taconic  system  are  placed  a  lamellar  white 
crystalline  limestone,  with  specular  iron  ore  and  compact  red  iron  ore 
and  plumbaceous  rocks  in  Lewis  county. 

Mather,*^^  in  1843,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
first  district,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  The  Potsdam 
sandstone  is  at  the  base  of  the  unmodified  series.  In  lilaces  it  is  meta- 
morphic  and  has  more  or  less  the  aspect  of  gneiss;  at  other  times  it  is 
in  an  intermediate  state,  showing  rounded  gravel  and  sand.  The  dips 
are  usually  eastward  at  from  5°  to  20^,  but  in  the  Hudson  valley 
it  is  upturned  with  other  rocks  at  a  high  angle  toward  the  east. 
The  Taconic  system  consists  of  slates,  limestones,  and  granular  quaitz 
rocks,  which  form  a  belt  of  mountainous  country  from  Vermont  to 
Peekskill  on  the  Hudson  and  a  narrow  belt  across  the  Highlands  to 
the  mouth  of  Peek  skill  creek.  They  are  again  found  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  between  Stony  point  and  Caldwells  landing,  and  range 
south-southwest  until  they  disappear  beneath  the  red  sandstone  forma- 
tion. The  strike  and  dip  of  the  rocks  of  this  system  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Champlain  division  and  apparently  underlie  them.  The 
dip  is  in  a  general  easterly  course,  varying  from  15^  to  90^.  As  to  the 
superposition  of  the  formations  the  granular  quartz  either  rests  upon 
or  pitches  under  the  gneiss  or  granitic  rocks.  The  limestones  lie  next 
in  order  from  the  gneiss  or  granite,  either  in  super  or  sub  position,  and 
the  slates  next  follow.  This  may  be  found  difficult  of  verification,  as 
the  roQks  are  almost  universally  much  deranged  from  their  original 
position.  Many  local  details  are  described,  and  it  is  concluded  that 
the  Taconic  system  represents  the  Champlain  division  metamorphosed. 
In  favor  of  this  position  are  the  facts  that  the  succession  is  the  same: 
that  both  of  these  systems  are  superimposed  upon  the  i^rimary  without 
any  intervening  strata;  the  unmodified  beds  are  traced  into  those  that 
aremetamorphic;  and  the  places  where  the  rocks  are  most  metamor- 
phic  are  those  where  there  are  intrusives  and  have  been  upheavals. 

Under  the  head  metamorphic  rocks  are  described  such  rocks  as  are 
not  included  in  the  foregoing,  and  which,  while  there  is  no  demonstra- 
tive evidence  of  it,  are  regarded  as  originally  sedimentary  rocks,  which 
have  since  been  altered  in  their  character  so  as  to  change  them  into 
such  rocks  as  have  usually  been  called  primary.  The  metamorphic 
rocks  are  divided  into  two  divisions,  those  east  of  the  Highlands  of 
the  Hudson,  and  those  of  the  Highlands  of  Saratoga  and  Washington 
counties.  In  the  first  district  the  limestones  are  granular,  dolomitized 
and  stratified.  The  slates  are  talco-argillaceous,  talcose,  chloritic  or 
micaceous,  the  last  predominating;  and  the  sandstones  are  changed 
into  granular  quartz  rock,  eurite,  and  gneiss.    In  the  second  district 
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the  limestones  are  changed  to  white  or  red,  coarse  grained,  crystalline 
limestone,  containing  varions  crystallized  minerals,  with  seales  of. 
plumbago,  and  rarely  show  any  traces  of  stratification.  The  slate  is 
changed  to  mica-slate,  micaceous  gneiss  or  hornblende-slate,  and  the 
quartz-rock  is  changed  so  as  to  be  scarcely  recognized  £ks  such.  In  the 
first  class,  also,  the  intrusive  rocks  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the 
altered  rooks  and  are  mostly  quartz  and  granite,  but  in  the  second 
class  the  undoubted  plutonic  rocks  abound  and  consist  of  granite, 
syenite,  greenstone,  augite,  serpentine,  diallage,  and  intrusive  metal- 
liferous veins. 

The  metamorphic  rocks  east  of  the  Hudson  and  Highlands  are  in  a 
continuous  range  from  Bennington  in  Vermont  to  the  west  part  of 
Massachusetts  and  Oonnecticut  and  the  eastern  part  of  Kew  York. 
Between  the  Taconic  rocks  and  the  metamorphic  rocks  to  the  east  no 
well  marked  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn,  as  they  blend  into  each 
other  by^  insensible  shades  of  difference.  In  considering  the  metamor- 
phic rocks  as  a  whole  the  descriptions  necessarily  include  certain  of  the 
Taconic  rocks.  The  strata  of  metamorphic  rocks  are  very  much  broken, 
so  that  no  stratum  has  been  traced  continuously  more  than  a  few  miles. 
The  only  beds  which  can  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  success  are  the 
limestones,  which  are  described  in  detail.  The  limestones  of  Westches- 
ter county  have  the  same  dip  and  line  of  bearing  as  the  contiguous 
gneiss,  and  like  that,  are  distinctly  stratified.  They  form  several  nearly 
parallk  ranges  at  intervals  of  2, 3,  or  4  miles.  They  all  dip  east-south- 
east, with  local  exceptions,  at  a  high  angle,  varying  from  45^  to  90^. 
The  metamorphic  slates  of  Dutchess,  Putnam,  Westchester,  and  Kew 
York  counties  have  been  traced  in  different  localities  through  different 
modifications  and  texture  from  the  gray  and  Bcmicrystalline  limestones 
associated  with  talcose  slate  and  the  sandstone  of  the  Taconic  system, 
to  the  perfect  dolomites  and  white  and  gray  crystalline  marbles  asso- 
ciated with  mica-slate  and  granular  quartz  rock,  north  of  the  High- 
lands; and  to  still  more  crystalline  limestones  associated  with  mica- 
slate,  micaceous  gneiss,  hornblende- slate,  liornblendic  gneiss,  horn- 
blende-rock, syenite  and  granite,  south  of  the  Highlands.  In  these 
latter  limestones  are  frequently  found  some  mineral  substances,  such 
as  serpentine,  brown  tourmaline,  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  magnetic 
sttlphuret  of  iron,  mica  and  magnesian  minerals,  particulai*ly  where 
near  to  undoubted  plutonic  rocks.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  crystal- 
line limestones  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  the 
eastern  part  of  New  York,  are  metamorphic  rocks;  ^hat  they  were  origi- 
nally  the  Mohawk  limestone  and  Galciferous  limestone,  and  that  the 
associated  rocks  were  originally  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  slate 
rocks  of  the  Hudson  valley;  that  they  were,  in  fact,  the  rocks  of  the 
Ohamplain  division,  but  much  more  altered  and  modified  by  metamor- 
phic agency  than  the  Taconic  rocks. 

In  the  study  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Highlands  and  Sara- 
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toga  county,  as  in  the  other  district;  most  attention  is  given  to  the 
limestones.  At  Warwick  the  white  limestone  is  rarely  stratified  or 
shows  any  distinct  traces  of  stratification,  but  in  some  places  it  exhib- 
its a  regular  gradation  into  the  gray  and  blue  limestone,  which  is  fos- 
siHferous  in  some  places  and  oolitic  in  others,  and  stratified  in  nearly 
horizontal  strata.  The  limestones  of  the  Highlands  of  Orange,  Boek- 
land,and  Putnam  counties  are  in  long  narrow  belts  associated  with  the 
granite,  syenite,  hornblende  and  augite  rocks  and  some  anomalous  ag 
gregates.  The  limestones  of  Washington  county  are  coarse,  white  and 
crystalline.  They  contain  various  imbedded  crystalline  and  amorphous 
minerals,  the  most  common  of  which  are  plumbago,  augite,  and  horn- 
blende. Hornblende,  coccolite,  and  plumbago  are  tfie  most  constant 
associates.  Scapolite  is  not  uncommon.  In  some  places  the  limestone 
is  so  much  intermixed  with  other  materials  found  in  the  gneissoid  and 
granitic  rocks,  that  without  close  examination  it  would  not  be  sus- 
pected as  a  limestone.  Quartz  is  frequently  found  in  it,  transparent  or 
translucent,  with  irregular,  rounded  forms,  as  if  it  had  been  partially 
melted.  Many  localities  that  I  have  visited  show  that  it  has  been  soft- 
ened, if  not  melted.  The  similarity  of  the  crystalline  limestones  of  the 
northern  counties  to  the  crystalline  phases  of  those  at  Warwick  which 
grade  unmistakably  into  fossiliferous  forms  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  all  really  the  same  rock.  The  limonitic  and  hematitic  ores  are 
confined  to  the  valleys  of  the  Taconic  and  metamorphic  rocks  and  are 
usually  associated  with  talcy  slate  on  one  side  and  limestone  on  the 
other. 

Under  Primary  rocks  are  included  those  usually  called  by  that  name 
and  those  not  yet  described  as  Taconic  or  metamorphic,  though  some 
of  them  are  probably  of  the  same  age  as  the  metamorphic  rocks.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  plutonic  rocks,  as  granites,  syenites, 
hornblende  rocks,  some  of  the  trappean  rocks,  and  the  metalliferous 
beds  and  veins  which  have  intruded  themselves  among  and  altered 
the  adjacent  rocks.  The  hornblendic  gneiss,  micaceous  gneiss,  and 
mica-slate  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  same  period.  The  primary 
rocks  in  the  diflferent  districts  are  very  similar.  They  include  granite, 
syenite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  augite-rock,  greenstone,  hornblende  rocks, 
quartz  rock,  talcose  slate,  limestone,  serpentine,  and  steatite,  although 
the  last  five  have  been  already  included  among  the  metamorphic  rocks. 
In  Eockland  and  Orange  counties  the  strata  dip  to  the  southeast  at 
angles  from  60°  to  90°,  but  there  are  localities  where  the  strike  and  dip 
are  transverse  to  the  general  directions.  Granite  veins  are  very  nu- 
merous in  the  granitic  gneiss;  the  greenstones  include  basaltic  green- 
stone or  trap,  granular  greenstone,  and  primitive  greenstone.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  primary  rocks  is  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  confined  to  the 
southern  counties  of  the  Highlands  and  forming  masses  in  gneiss  and 
hornblendic  gneiss  rocks  which  might  be  called  beds,  but  which  are 
thought  to  be  veins.    Their  course  is  parallel  to  the  layers  of  rock,  but 
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in  several  instances  after  continuing  with  this  parallelism  for  a  certain 
distance  the  ore  crosses  a  stratum  of  rocks  and  then  resumes  its  paral- 
lelism, and  then  obliquely  crosses  another,  and  so  on.  Also  in  other 
places  where  there  are  great  beds  of  ore,  a  few  small  strips  of  ore  pene- 
trate the  surrounding  rocks  as  if  they  have  been  cracked  asunder  and 
these  seams  forced  up  from  the  main  mass  below. 

The  rocks  that  are  most  metamorphosed  are  usually  near  granite, 
syenite,  trap,  quartzose  and  metalliferous  protrusions,  dikes  and  veins. 
It  is  believed  that  trappean  ii\jections  took  place  as  late  as  the  time  of 
the  red  sandstone  of  New  Jersey.  The  granitic,  syenitic  and  augitic 
rocks  appear  to  belong  to  the  epoch  immediately  preceding  the  slates 
and  grits  of  the  Ohamplain  division,  'since  they  have  altered  the  pro- 
existing  rocks  where  they  come  in  contact  up  to  that  time,  but  no  traces 
of  sucli  changes  are  found  in  the  more  recent  rocks.  Another  intrusion 
of  granite  is  believed  to  have  preceded  the  red  sandstone  of  Eockland 
and  !N"ew  Jersey,  being  probably  more  recent  than  the  rocks  of  the 
Gatskill  division. 

QozzENS,  Jr,,^^  in  1843,  divides  the  rocks  of  Long  island  into  gran- 
ite, syenite,  serpentine,  mica-gneiss,  hornblende  slate,  quartz  rock, 
primitive  limestone  and  diluvium.  The  distribution  of  all  is  given. 
At  the  Palisades,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  the  section 
from  the  base  up  is  granite,  serpentine  (different  from  that  at  Long 
island),  sandstone,  greenstone-slate  and  trap.  The  section  of  Staten 
island  from  the  base  upward  is  granite,  serpentine,  sandstone,  trap  or 
greenstone,  beds  of  iron  ore  and  diluvium.  At  Donderberg  the  section 
is  granite,  gneiss,  talcose  slate,  limestone  (called  transition  limestone) 
and  brick  clay. 

Emmoi^s  (E.),"®  in  1846,  gives  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  char- 
acter and  relations  of  the  Taconic  system.  The  Taconic  system  is 
held  to  be  below  the  Few  York  system,  because  the  base  of  the  latter 
is  perfectly  schistose,  like  that  of  the  former,  and  because  the  mate- 
rial of  the  New  York  system  is  derived  from  the  Taconic.  Again, 
contacts  between  the  Taconic  system  and  the  calciferous  sandstone 
and  Hudson  river  shales  show  that  the  former  are  unconformably 
below  the  rocks  of  the  New  York  system.  As  evidence  that  the 
Taconic  system  is  newer  than  the  primary  rocks  is  the  occurrence  of 
porphyritic  quartz  of  the  Taconic  upon  gneiss.  It  is,  then,  not  to  be 
doubted  that  there  is  a  system  of  rocks  lying  between  the  Hoosac 
mountain  range  and  the  Hudson  river  of  an  age  posterior  to  the  gneiss 
and  mica-slate  and  anterior  to  the  New  York  system.  It  consists 
throughout  of  beds  of  sedimentary  matter  in  a  state  of  fine  division 
conformable  to  each  other  and  arranged  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
although  their  lithological  characters  are  very  diverse.  The  Taconic 
system  comprises  the  Taconic  slate-bearing  fossils,  the  Sparry  lime- 
stone, the  Stockbridge  limestone  and  the  brown  sandstone  or  granu- 
lar quartz.    The  primary  limestone  carries  graphite,  and  on  this  account 
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can  always  be  distinguished  from  Stockbridge  limestone;  also  other 
minerals,  such  as  spinel,  sapphir^,  idocrase,  hornblende,  pyroxene, 
chondrodite,  and  mica,  are  found  plentifdlly  in  the  primary,  but  do  not 
occur  in  the  Stockbridge,  The  rocks  of  the  Taconic  system  are  in- 
verted, greatly  disturbed,  and  their  relations  with  the  underljdng  and 
overlying  rocks  are  obscure,  so  that  the  true  structure  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  most  careful  examination. 

Grepner,^^^  in  1865,  states  that  the  island  of  !N'ew  York  and  the  east 
part  of  Long  island  consist  of  gneiss,  which,  toward  the  north,  con- 
tains hornblende-gneiss,  hornblende-schist,  syenite,  and  hypersthenite, 
and  in  the  la^t  two  are  magnetite.  The  northern  hilly  part  of  Staten 
island  consists  of  dioritic  ;rocks,  of  serpentine,  with  layers  of  soap- 
stone. 

Macparlanb,"*  in  1865,  describes  the  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bossie  as  belonging  almost  exclusively  to  the  Laurentian  formation, 
which  is  here  and  there  unconformably  overlain  by  patches  of  Pots- 
dam sandstone.  The  rocks  here  found  comprise  micaceous  and  hom- 
blendio  gneiss,  mica-schist,  gneiss-granite,  granite,  tourmaline  rock, 
coarsely  granular  saccharoidal  crystalline  limestone,  a^d  diorite.  The 
strata  are  in  an  almost  vertical  position. 

Stevens,"^  in  1867,  describes  Kew  York  island  as  consisting  in  the 
main  of  gneiss,  in  which  lie  veins  and  beds  of  granite,  anthophyllite, 
and  hornblende.  The  granite  occurs  in  veins  generally  coincident  with 
the  gneiss,  but  also  in  massive  beds  which  lie  across  the  strata.  At 
times  it  is  distinctly  separated  and  in  others  insensibly  blends  into  the 
gneiss.  The  hornblende  and  anthophyllite  occur  like  the  granite. 
Limestone  occurs  at  several  points  and  is  interlaminated  and  folded 
with  the  gneiss.  This  New  York  group  of  rocks  is  like  and  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  Emmons's  Taconic.  For  it  is  proposed  the  name  Man- 
hattan group. 

Dana,^  in  1872,  describes  the  mica-schist  of  Poughquag  as  underly- 
ing conformably  the  Stockbridge  limestone.  The  mica-schist  is  under- 
lain conformably  by.  the  gneiss  of  the  'Paconic  series.  Besides  the 
limestones  and  Taconic  schists  and  gneiss,  there  is  near  Poughquag, 
in  still  more  intimate  connection  with  the  quartzite  rocks  of  Azoic  age, 
a  continuation  of  the  highlands  of  New  Jersey,  which  are  probably 
Laurentian.  But  as  this  point  is  not  definitely  settled,  and  since  the 
term  Azoic  has  been  ruled  out  by  fact«  proving  that  the  era  was  not 
throughout  destitute  of  life,  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  the  Azoic  era  and  its 
rocks  the  general  term  Archcmn  (or  Archean).  These  Archean  rocks, 
coarsely  crystalline  gneisses,  are  exx>osed  in  a  deep  cut  on  the  Hartford 
and  Fishkill  railroad.  The  quartzite  formation  of  this  region  shows  no 
conformability  to  the  Archean  gneiss,  and  none  to  the  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  or  limestone  of  the  Taconic  series.  The  nearly  horizontal  beds 
of  quartzite  lie  on  the  nearly  vertical  Archean,  and  both  occur  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  steeply  inclined  Taconic  beds. 
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Lbebs/^^  in  1878^  describes  the  rocks  of  the  Adirondacks.  They  are 
found  to  be  stratified  rocks  which  belong  in  the  Korian  system,  are 
composed  of  hypersthene  and  diallage,  and  labradorite  with  menac- 
canite. 

Dana,"*  in  1880  and  1881,  considers  the  geological  relations  of  the 
limestone  belts  of  Westchester  oounty.  The  rocks  here  found  are 
divided  into  metamorphic  rocks,  not  calcareous;  calcareous  rocks  or 
limestones;  serpentines  and  other  hydrous  minerals;  augitic  and 
homblendic  rocks  not  above  included.  Of  metamorphic  rocks  the 
prevalent  kinds  are  micaceous  gneiss,  mica-schist,  ordinary  gneiss,  and 
granitoid  gneiss.  The  calcareous  rocks  are  white  and  coarsely  crystal- 
line,'although  locally  they  are  feebly  crystalline.  The  homblendic  and 
augitic  rocks  constituting  the  Cortlandt  series  include  soda  granite, 
norite,  augite-norite,  diorite,  hornblendite,  pyroxenite,  and  chrysolitic 
kinds.  These  rooks  are  held  to  be  conformable  with  a  part  of  the  ad- 
joining schists  and  limestone,  which  are  of  metamorphic  origin,  although 
they  may  have  been  in  a  former  state  of  fusion  or  plasticity.  The  lime- 
stones and  adjoining  schists  are  found  to  be  one  in  series  and  system 
of  disturbance,  are  considered  a  part  of  the  Green  mountain  system, 
younger  than  the  Highland  Archean,  and  probably  Lower  Silurian. 
At  Annsville  there  is  evidence  of  unconformity  between  the  Archean 
and  this  series.  The  limestone  here  lies  unconformably  against  the 
homblendic  contorted  Archean  gneiss.  A  similar  unconformity  exists 
half  a  mile  northeast,  although  the  upturning  of  the  limestone  and  its 
associated  schist  has  usually  placed  them  in  near  conformity  to  the 
strike  of  the  Archean  rocks. 

Dana,"®  in  1882,  ascertained  that  a  large  part  of  the  rocks  referred 
to  the  Taconic  range  are  shown  by  their  fossiliferous  contents  to  be 
Silurian  and  the  equivalent  of  the  Hudson  river  group,  although  it  is 
not  asserted  that  all  of  the  hydromica-schists  do  belong  here.  A  part 
are  Primordial. 

Newbeeby,"^  in  1882,  states  that  the  mottled  serpentine  of  New 
York  island  is  like  the  Moriah  marble  of  the  Adirondack  region,  which 
affords  strong  indication  of  a  Laurentian  age  of  the  New  York  and 
Staten  Island  rocks. 

Hunt,"®  in  1883,  describes  near  port  Henry  coarsely  crystalline  lime- 
stones in  the  highly  inclined  Laurentian  gneisses,  in  which  are  inclosed 
irregular  masses  and  layers  of  the  adjacent  gneiss.  Although  re- 
garded by  Emmons  and  Mather  as  eruptive  and  by  another  eminent 
geologist  as  evidence  that  the  crystalline  limestone  unconformably 
overlies  the  gneiss,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  great  calcareous  vein  stone. 
The  Norian,  massive,  bedded,  labradoritic  rocks  are  well  displayed  be- 
tween Westport  and  port  Kent. 

Dana,"*  in  1884,  finds  that  the  homblendic  and  augitic  rocks  of  the 
Oortlandt  series  have  such  relations  to  the  schists  as  to  show  that  they 
are  of  igneous  origin,  the  eruptions  taking  i)lace  subsequent  to  the  era 
of  the  limestone^  mica-schist,  and  soda-granite. 
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Hall  (Chas.  E.),"**  in  1885,  states  that  between  the  limestones  and 
the  magnetic  ore  series  or  lower  members  of  the  Laiircntian  there 
is  an  undoubted  unconformity;  but  the  relations  of  the  Labrador  series 
to  the  limestone  are  not  clear.  In  ascending  order  are  the  Lower  Laii- 
rentian  or  Magnetic  Iron  Ore  series;  the  Laurentian  Sulphur  Ore  se- 
ries; the  limestones  and  the  Labrador  series,  or  Upper  Laurentian  with 
its  Titanic  Iron  Ores.  The  relations  of  the  sulphur  ores  and  limestone 
series  are  still  undetermined.  Between  fort  Ann  and  South  bay,  alon^^ 
the  east  side  of  the  valley,  the  Silurian  limestones  lie  against  and  ap- 
parently dip.  under  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Laurentian.  The  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  resting  on  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  valley,  dips  to 
the  eastward  under  the  Silurian  limestones. 

Britton,"*  in  1886,  states  that  a  schistose  series  of  crystalline  rocks 
occurs  in  the  Adirondacks.  It  consists  of  schistose  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
and  hornblende-schist,  and  occurs  north  of  Harrietstown  and  near  the 
northern' end  of  the  Lower  Saranac  lake.  N'orit^  occurs  at  Miller's 
hotel,  about  a  mile  distant. 

JuLiEN,^"  in  1886,  states  that  the  borders  of  the  Adirondack  region 
consist  very  largely  of  thinly  bedded  gneisses,  especially  to  the  east- 
ward. 

Smook,**^  in  1886,  describes  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Dutchess,  Put- 
nam, and  Westchester  counties.  This  district  is  divided  into  four  belts, 
Stissing  mountain,  East  or  Dover  mountain.  Highlands  of  the  Hudson, 
and  Westchester  county.  The  prevailing  rocks  of  Stissing  mountain  are 
gneisses,  granites,  granulite,  and  syenite,  which  resemble  closely  those 
of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson.  The  rocks  of  the  East  mountain  com- 
prise gneiss,  granite,  granulite,  quartz-syenite,  syenite-gneiss,  and  mica- 
schist  chiefly.  Between  the  quartzite  and  the  gneiss,  when  they  are 
seen  close  to  one  another,  is  a  want  of  conformability .  The  morfe  common 
of  the  rocks  of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  are  gneiss,  syenite-gneiss, 
granite,  quartz-syenite,  granulite,  and  hornblende-schist.  The  Pough- 
quag-Fishkill  quartzite  is  found  to  resfc  unconformably  upon  the  High- 
land gneisses,  the  discordance  being  best  seen  on  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Eailroad,  1  mile  west  of  West  Pawling  railroad  station. 
Here  the  quartzite  has  a  dip  of  15°  or  20^,  while  the  gneiss,  but  300  feet 
distant,  has  an  almost  vertical  inclination.  Belongiug  with  the  Ar- 
chean  gneisses  are  limestones,  among  which  is  that  at  Sprout  brook. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Highlands  the  Archean  border  has  the  mi- 
caceous, schistose  rocks  and  the  quartzites  resting  upon  it.  These 
relations  are  particularly  well  shown  at  Towner's  station.  Near  here 
the  limestones  and  schists  in  a  syncline  rest  unconformably  upon  the 
granulitic  gneiss.  Provisionally  the  rocks  of  the  Highlands  are  re- 
ferred to  the  Archean.  They  may  be  all  Laurentian  also,  but  the  Huron- 
ian  has  not  been  identified.  In  Westchester  county  is  a  great  variety 
of  crystalline  rocks.  To  these  is  applied  the  name  Manhattan  gneiss, 
proposed  by  Hall.    These  rocks  are  less  massive  than  those  of  the 
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Higlilauds,  include  micaceous  gneiss  and  scliist,  as  well  as  crystalline 
limestones,  and  to  the  ordinary  observer  are  more  like  the  common 
fragmental  rocks  than  the  massive  gray  granitoid  gneisses. 

Hall  (  James),^^*  in  1886,  in  describing  the  building  stones,  includes 
in  the  Laurentian  rocks  the  granitic,  syenitic,  and  gneissoid  rocks,  as 
well  as  the  crystalline  marbles  which  are  everywhere  interstratified  with 
the  gneiss  rocks,  but  usually  form  a  small  proportion  of  the  entire  mass. 

Williams,'^  in  1886, 1887,  and  1888,  describes  the  peridotites,  norites, 
gabbros,  and  diorites  of  the  Oortlandt  series  and  their  relations  to  the 
mica-schists  and  limestones.  They  are  regarded  as  eruptive  rocks  be- 
cause they  have  the  structure  and  mineralogical  composition  of  eruptive 
typesj  because  their  schistose  phases  have  nothing  which  suggests  an 
original  sedimentary  structure  5  because  they  occur  in  well  defined  dikes 
in  other  massive  rocks,  in  mica-schists,  and  limestones  5  because  frag- 
ments of  crystalline  schist  and  limestone  are  found  inclosed  within  the 
massive  rocks;  and  because  contact  phenomena  are  found  in  the  crys- 
talline schists  and  limestones  adjoining  them. 

Beitton,^^  in  1887,  describes  the  serpentine  of  Staten  island  as  a 
stratified  rock  probably  derived  by  the  extensive  alterations  of  lime- 
stones. This  serpentine  appears  to  overlie  the  crystalline  limestones. 
These  metamorphic  rocks  with  the  gneisses  are  regarded  as  Archean. 

Kemp,^*^  in  1887,  describes  Manhattan  island  as  consisting  of  a  long 
ridge  of  gneiss,  with  Triassic  trap  and  sandstone  on  the  west  and  con- 
nected with  the  gneiss  of  the  mainland  on  the  north  and  south. 

Mebbill,^^  in  1890,  agrees  with  Britton  that  the  basal  member  of 
the  pre-Cambrian  of  southeastern  New  York  and  Kew  Jersey  is  a  grani- 
toid hornblende-gneiss,  which  is  followed  by  a  second  member,  the  iron- 
bearing  gronp,  and  this  in  turn  by  the  schistose  group.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  the  Hudson  river  valley  is  between 
2,30Q  and  2,800  feet.  They  are  unconforniably  below  the  Cambrian 
quartzite  and  nothing  more  definite  can  be  i)redicted  as  to  their  age. 
These  rocks  display  a  number  of  anticlines,  two  of  which  are  those  at 
Fishkill  and  the  Storm  King.  In  the  synclinal  trough  between  are  the 
rocks  of  the  iron-bearing  group.  The  metamorphic  strata  of  New  York 
and  Westchester  counties,  called  the  Manhattan  group,  are  divided  into 
several  divisions  from  the  base  upward,  as  follows:  (1)  Yonkers  gneiss 
which  is  an  arkose-gneiss;  (2)  Fordham  gneiss,  a  qnartzite-gneiss;  (3) 
Inwood  limestone;  and  (4)  Manhattan  mica-schists.  The  age  of  the 
Manhattan  group  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  pre- 
Cambrian.  This  group  and  the  Lower  Cambrian  sandstone  are  both 
found  to  lie  on  the  second  or  iron-bearing  member  of  the  pre-Cambrian 
formation,  and  no  unconformity  has  been  found  between  the  Manhat- 
tan group  and  the  underlying  pre-Cambrian  beds.  Of  equal  signifi- 
cance is  the  lack  of  unconformability  between  the  Lower  Silurian  strata 
of  Peekskill  hollow,  Tompkins  cove,  and  Verplanks  point  with  the  par- 
tially metamorphic  beds  of  the  Manhattan  group. 
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PuMPELLY,  Walcott,  and  Van  Hisb,**®  in  1890,  nnder  the  guid- 
ance of  Walcott,  who  had  seen  most  of  the  localities  before,  examined 
various  districts  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Adirondacks  from  fort  Ann, 
south  of  Whitehall,  to  Westport.  The  xmripheral  area  of  this  part  of 
the  Adirondacks  was  found  to  be  a  great  series  of  laminated  rocks, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  white  and-  red,  regularly  laminated 
gneisses,  very  frequently  garnetiferous,  and  in  lesser  quantity  of  gai*- 
netiferous  quartz-schist,  crystalline  limestone,  graphitic  gneiss,  and 
beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  dipping  as  a  whole  at  rather  a  flat  angle 
toward  the  east  and  southeast.  The  garnetiferous  quartz-schists  were 
found  in  rather  persistent  beds.  A  graphite  mine  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hague  is  a  layer  of  very  graphitic  gneiss,  comparable,  as  said  by  Wal- 
cott, to  a  coal  seam  in  an  ordinary  bedded  succession.  Scales  of 
graphite  are  uniformly  disseminated  through  the  coarsely  crystalline 
limestone,  the  amount  often  being  very  considerable.  Below  tlie 
crystalline  limestone  is  a  coarse  black  hornblendic  gneiss,  the  contacts 
between  it  and  the  limestone  being  of  a  most  extraordinary  character. 
The  plane  between  them  is  one  of  great  irregularity.  In  the  limestone 
are  contained  numerous  fragments,  and  even  great  bowlders  of  the 
gneiss,  and  also  for  a  distance  of  some  feet  away  from  the  contact  are 
numerous  crystals  of  feldspar.  The  appearance  is  such  as  to  suggest 
very  strongly  that  here  is  an  unconformable  contact,  the  limestone 
being  deposited  along  an  encroaching  shoreline.  The  phenomena  are, 
however,  probably  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  layers  of  gneiss  and  veins  of 
pigmatite  by  jwwerfiil  dynamic  movements.  In  passing  from  West- 
-port  within  a  short  distance  appeared  coarse  gabbro,  which  continued 
as  far  as  the  region  was  penetrated,  near  to  mount  Marcy.  This  rock 
in  the  interior  is  generally  massive,  but  on  its  outer  border  grades  into 
a  regularly  laminated  rock,  resembling  in  exposure  very  closely  the 
laminated  gneisses.  The  whole  is,  however,  clearly  an  eruptive  rock. 
Granite  was  seen  locally  associated  with  the  gneisses. 

Williams  and  Van  Hisb,'**  in  1890,  examined  the  western  side  of 
the  Adirondacks.  Just  as  on  its  eastern  side,  there  was  found  a  pe- 
ripheral succession  of  regularly  laminated  gneisses  and  crystalline  lime- 
stones of  great  thickness.  The  latter  is  particularly  well  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gouverneur.  The  contacts  between  the  limestones 
and  lower  gneiss  were  found  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  but  the  appearance  here  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  relations  have  been  produced  by  interior  movements  i>f 
the  rocks,  the  irregular  contact  surface  being  a  contorted  one  as  a  re- 
sult of  folding,  and  the  contained  fragments  broken  off  and  included  in 
the  limestone  by  means  of  dynamic  action.  The  interior  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks was  here  found  to  consist  of  gabbro,  in  every  respect  like  that 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 

In  passing  inward  from  the  gneissic  series  this  is  first  found  in  small 
quantity,  then  appears  more  and  more  abundant,  until  finally  it  be. 
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comes  predominant.  At  Bonaparte  lake  a  contact  of  the  gabbro  with 
the  limestone  was  found  which  showed  all  the  characteristics  of  an  in- 
trusive rock,  the  limestone  giving  evidence  of  contact  action.  There 
were  found,  both  in  the  limestone  and  in  the  gabbro  areas,  smaller  areas 
of  coarse  red  granite. 

As  a  result  of  the  reconnaissance  it  was  concluded  as  probable  that 
the  Adirondacks  core  is  an  eruptive  basic  rock,  which  has  upthrust  and 
intruded  itself  within  the  gneissic  series.  Because  of  the  character  of 
the  gneissic  series,  containing  quartz-schist,  graphitic  schist,  and 
crystalline  limestone,  including  graphite,  it  is  regarded  as  having  been 
originally  clastic.  Its  present  crystalline  character  and  quaquaversal 
arrangement  is  doubtless  due  to  the  intrusion  of  the  gabbro.  It  thus 
appears  that  there  is  in  this  region  a  great  bedded  succession  which 
belongs  to  the  Algonkian  system.  The  lowest  coarse  grained  gneiss 
inferior  to  the  limestone  perhaps  belongs  to  a  still  earlier  series,  but 
this  is  a  point  upon  which  closer  studies  are  needed. 

UTERATURB  OF  NBW  JERSEY. 

Vanutem  and  Keating,"^  in  1821,  state  that  the  country  around 
Franklin  is  composed  of  syenite  which  is  found  in  beds  or  layers  of  varia- 
ble thickness,  running  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  ridge.  A  white 
limestone  forms  a  bed  with  eminently  crystalline  structure,  the  inclina- 
tion, direction,  and  dip  of  which  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  syenite. 
This  limestone  has  been  traced  for  a  distance  of  8  miles,  and,  although 
the  limestone  is  subordinate  to  the  syenite,  masses  of  thelatter  are  found 
in  it.  At  Franklin,  next  to  the  syenite,  are  found  masses  of  grajrwacke, 
which,  on  the  road  from  Franklins  to  Dr.  Fowler's,  is  seen  to  be  super- 
imposed upon  the  syenite  and  is  evidently  a  later  formation.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  furnace  it  is  covered  with  a  violet  lime- 
stone which  rests  upon  it  in  parallel  superposition.  This  limestone  and 
that  associated  with  the  syenite  are  not  of  contemporaneous  origin, 
but  the  blue  limestone  is  a  real  mantle-formed  sux>erposition. 

PiBECE,^'*  in  1822,  describes  the  Highland  ranges  as  primitive,  with 
tire  exception  of  an  isolated  transition  region.  The  rocks  here  included 
are  granite,  gneiss,  and  syenite,  while  in  the  transition  are  found  gray- 
wacke,  graywacke-slate,  chlorite-slate,  and  limestone. 

BOGEBS  (H.  D.),^**  in  1840,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  Primary 
rocks  of  Kew  Jersey.  These  are  almost  exclusively  of  the  stratified 
class,  consisting  of  gneiss  under  all  its  forms,  the  granitoid  variety 
l)redominating.  Innumerable  small  veins  of  feldspathic  granite,  sye- 
nite, greenstone,  etc.,  penetrate  the  gneiss.  The  gneiss  is  comparatively 
seldom  of  the  schistose  kind.  Mica  is  deficient,  the  usual  mixture  be- 
ing either  feldspar  or  quartz  with  a  little  mica,  or  these  minerals  with 
an  excess  of  hornblende,  and  hornblende  and  magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 
the  latter  being  so  abundant  as  to  be  a  characteristic  constituent.  It 
occurs  not  only  as  an  ooc^fSional  ingredient  of  the  gneiss,  but  in  great 
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dikes  or  veins  penetrating  the  strata.  Tlie  massive  granitoid  gneisses 
of  the  Highlands  are  in  striking  contrast  with  the  gneiss  "belt  of  New 
York  and  Staten  island,  which  reappears  at  Trenton  and  ranges  through 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  prevalence 
of  mica  and  other  thinly  laminated  minerals,  imparting  to  the  rock  a 
schistose  structure  or  the  tlunly  bedded  character  of  ordinary  gneiss. 
The  massive  strata  are,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  less  than  in  the 
Philadelphia  belt.  They  are  usually  highly  inclined,  the  average  dii> 
exceeding  45°.  In  many  of  the  principal  ridges  an  anticlinal  arrange- 
ment is  plainly  visible. 

There  are  three  main  axes  of  elevation  in  the  granitic  area  rising  above 
the  secondary  sandstones  and  limestones.  The  metalliferous  veins 
generally  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  strata  in  strike  and  dip, 
but  they  exhibit  many  minor  irregularities,  such  as  frequent  change  iu 
thickness  and  deviation  from  the  direction  of  the  strata,  and  are 
regarded  as  unchanged  matter.  The  gneiss  formation  of  Trenton  has 
a  steep  inclination,  about  70°  to  the  southeast,  and  rests  unconform- 
ably  under  the  more  recent  formations,  and  is  regarded  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  gneiss  of  Manhattan  island. 

The  blue  limestone  belonging  to  the  older  secondary  strata  has  often 
a  secondary  cleavage  corresponding  with  the  slate  to  which  it  is  adja- 
cent. Associated  with  these  limestones  are  various  igneous  rocks 
which  have  locally  caused  it  to  become  crystalline  and  have  developed 
within  it  plumbago  and  various  silicates.  .  Often  these  crystalline  forms 
of  limestones  are  associated  with  the  metalliferous  veins,  which  are 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  its  crystalline  character. 

Jackson, ^^  in  1864,  maintains  that  the  K"ew  Jersey  crystalline  lime- 
stones are  of  igneous  origin. 

Bjtohell,^**  in  1856,  places  the  formations  of  the  Highlands  in  the 
Azoic  system.  These  include  gneiss,  hornblendic,  micaceous,  feldspathic, 
and  quartzose  schists,  and  white  crystalline  limestone  interstratified 
with  seams  or  layers  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  These  rocks  are  traversed 
by  numerous  intrusive  dikes  of  granite  and  syenite;  the  strata  are 
highly  metamorphic;  exhibit  violent  dislocations;  their  general  strike 
is  northeast  and  southwest,  the  same  as  the  intrusive  dikes,  and  their 
dips  southeast.  In  addition  to  theu'  distinct  stratification  they  exhibit 
planes  of  cleavage  frequently  at  right  angles  to  the  former  and  gen- 
erally inclining  toward  the  northeast  at  an  angle  varying  from  the 
horizontal  to  45^,  At  one  place  limestone  rests  unconformably  upon 
the  gneiss. 

CooK,^^  in  1868,  places  under  the  Azoic  rocks  the  gneisses,  crystal- 
line limestone,  and  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  crystalline  lime- 
stone in  every  case  is  conformable  to  the  gneiss  and  interstratified 
with  it.  It  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Rogers,  the  metamoii)hosed  blue  lime- 
stone. The  iron  ores,  instead  of  being  igneous,  are  believed  to  be  true 
beds  which  were  deposited  as  sediments  in  the  same  way  as  the  marten  al 
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of  the  gneiss  rocks.  The  gneiss  is  divided  into  four  principal  belts.  The 
Azoio  formations,  with  trifling  exceptions,  are  stratified.  Usually  they 
are  inclined  a  good  deal,  but  the  dip  varies  from  zero  to  90^.  The 
axes  of  the  folds  are  generally  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction. 
Some  of  the  rocks  are  so  thin  bedded  as  to  be  schistose,  while  other  por- 
tions are  so  thick  bedded  that  for  Jong  distances  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell  which  way  the  rock  dips.  The  gneiss  is  cut  by  veins  and  dikes 
of  trap  and  granite.  The  Azoic  rocks  of  Trenton  are  much  more  like 
a  true  gneiss  than  those  of  the  Highlands.  The  Potsdam  sandstone, 
the  base  of  the  Paleozoic,  is  found  resting  unconformably  upon  the 
Azoic  gneiss  at  Franklin  furnace  and  at  Green  pond  mountain.  The 
relations  of  the  two  rocks  are  such  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  sand- 
stone is  later  than  and  unconformably  upon  the  gneiss.  The  Franklin 
furnace  sandstone  is  capped  by  the  blue  magnesian  limestone,'  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  calciferous  sandstone  of  the  New  York  reports. 

OooK,'^^  in  1873,  gives  the  four  Azo|c  bolts  of  New  Jersey  the  names 
Bamapo,  Passaic,  Musconetcong,  and  Pequest.  In  the  first  and  last  are 
found  numerous  bands  of  interlamiuated  limestones,  but  in  the  others 
these  are  not  known  to  occur.  Lithologically  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Azoic  rock  is  syenite-gneiss.  There  is  no  way  of  identifying  it  with  the 
Laurentian  or  Huronian  of  Canada.  As  to  origin  all  are  agreed  that 
these  Azoic  syenitic  gneisses  are  sedimentary.  The  crystalline  lime- 
stone of  the  Bamapo  belt  is  associated  with  the  serpentine,  sometimes 
in  large  quantity. 

CooK,"^  in  1883,  states  that  the  rocks  of  the  Highland  include  gran- 
ite, syenite,  several  varieties  of  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone,  and  mag- 
netite, with  rarQ  species  of  various  schists  and  some  serpentine.  The 
strata  dip  to  the  southeast  at  an  angle  of  from  4:5^  to  80^,  although  it 
is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  directions  of  strike  and  dip  positively 
because  of  the  massive  character  of  the  rock.  The  ranges  are  regarded 
as  anticlinal  folds  in  general,  although  this  is  not  probably  true  in 
every  case,  and  the  valleys  are  synclinal.  The  massive  syenites,  gran- 
ites, and  traps  are  very  limited  in  quantity,  and  they  are  perhaps  a  part 
of  the  stratified  beds  in  which  stratification  has  been  obliterated, 
although  granite  and  syenite  dikes  are  found  traversing  the  bedded 
gneisses. 

Dabton,^^  in  1883,  states  that  at  Sparta  granite  cuts  across  the 
limesione  beds  and  may  be  in  true  veins. 

CooK,^*®  in  1884,  finds  that  besides  the  southeastern  dips  northwest 
dips  occur.  There  is  difficulty  in  separating  the  stratified  from  the  un- 
stratified  rocks,  as  nearly  all  the  glaciated  ledges  look  like  massive 
rocks.  The  relations  of  the  syenite  rocks  and  gneisses  are  not  made 
out  and  it  can  not  be  asserted  which  are  the  older,  but  these  granitoid 
and  syenitic  rocks  are  surrounded  by  stratified  gneisses  and  other  crys- 
t<alline  rocks.  To  the  Highlands  the  term  Archean  is  applied  because 
BuU.  8C ^26 
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it  does  not  necessitate  any  correlation  or  theory,  as  would  the  use  of 
Laurentian  or  Azoic. 

Bbitton,"^  in  1885,  states  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  ridges  are  simple 
anticlinal  folds,  the  southeast  dips  being  generally  as  prevalent  on  one 
side  of  the  mountain  as  on  the  other,  though  often  differing  percepti- 
bly iii  degree.  The  crystalline  limestones  do  not  represent  the  blue 
maguesian  limestone  metamorphosed  by  granite  and  syenite.  The  sup- 
posed dikes  of  granite  are  strata  conformable  to  the  white  lipiestone^ 
as  are  the  iron  and  zinc  ore  beds  contained  in  it,  aU  geologicaUy  older 
than  the  blue  limestone  with  the  quartzites  and  slates  composing  the 
Lower  Silurian  system.  The  conclusion  is  now  reached  that  the  un- 
stratified  rock  masses  underlie  the  bedded  crystalline  rocks,  although 
the  line  of  separation  is  but  poorly  defined,  as  the  stratified  rocks  of 
the  same  mineral  composition  commonly  occur  on  the  sides  of  the  mas- 
sive  area  with  an  apparent  gradual  passage  between  the  two,  and  at 
no  x>oint  was  any  actual  unconformability  found,  although  at  some 
places  abrupt  changes  in  the  lamination  have  been  observed  within 
short  distances.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  massive  beds 
are  only  so  because  stratification  has  been  wholly  destroyed  througk 
greater  metamorphism.  The  schistose  series  commonly  have  a  steeper 
dip  along  their  southern  margins  than  along  their  opposite  sides;  thus 
the  axial  planes  of  the  folds  are  often  inclined  toward  the  southeast. 

While  the  Potsdam  and  Paleozoic  rocks  are  unconformable  upon  the 
Archean,  the  newer  rocks  are  tilted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  fold- 
ing has  occurred  since  they  were  deposited.  At  only  a  few  places  are 
actual  junctions  found,  the  two  more  important  being  in  Owens  island, 
in  Sussex  county,  and  at  Franklin  furnace.  At  several  localities  the 
relations  are  x>erplexing,  for  the  quartzites  and  conglomerates  are  so 
heavily  feldspathic  that  near  the  junction  they  appear  to  grade  gradually 
into  the  older  rocks,  fragments  and  masses  of  which  are  included  in  them. 
Along  the  southeastern  margin  of  the  Highlands  the  Silurian  is  crys* 
talline,  including  crystalline  limestones  and  hydromlca-slates,  and  here 
the  unconformity  is  much  less  pronounced,  no  satisfactory  contacts 
being  known  in  Kew  Jersey,  At  Pompton  the  slate  ledges  have  nearly 
the  same  dip  and  strike  as  the  nearest  Archean  outcrops.  At  Peeks< 
kill  hollow  and  Annsville  cove,  in  Kew  York,  the  slates  and  quartzites 
and  crystalline  rocks  appear  to  be  directly  conformal)le,  the  strata  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  an  overturn  and  causing  the  quartzite  to  dip 
under  the  older  rocks,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration is. 

Bkitton,  "*  in  1887,  divides  the  Archean  rocks  into  a  massive  group 
an  iron-bearing  group,  and  a  gneissic  and  schistose  group,  which  is  also 
believed  to  be  the  order  of  supei'position,  although  there  is  a  gradual 
change  from  one  sedimentary  rock  into  the  other,  While  the  massive 
rocks  are  but  faintly  laminated,  there  is  no  evidence  adduciblein  favor 
of  an  igneous  origin  for  them,  but  all  indications  point  to  their  deposi* 
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tioii  as  sediments  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  to  the  more  or  less  com- 
plete obliteration  of  the  bedding  planes  by  excessive  metamorphism. 
The  beds  of  magnetic  ore  occni:  in  different  horizons  of  the  middle 
group,  but  never  occur  in  the  highest  or  lowest.  In  this  same  group 
the  beds  of  crystalline  limestone  appear  generally  to  be  at  a  slightly 
higher  horiz6u  than  the  magnetite  beds.  The  highest  gneissic  and 
schistose  group  corresponds  very  well  in  character  with  the  Montalban 
system  of  Hunt.  These  rocks  are  like  those  of  Trenton  and  West- 
chester counties  in  New  York.  Among  the  eruptive  rocks  are  placed 
those  which  occur  in  dikes,  such  as  diorite,  diabase,  kersantite,  and 
IK)rphyry. 

Beitton,  ^^  in  1888,  describes  as  occumng  in  the  Archean  of  New 
Jersey  an  organic  form,  apparently  alg£B,  to  which  he  applies  the  name 
ArcJueaphytan  itetoberryatium. 

Nason,  ^**  in  1890,  describes  the  Archean  of  New  Jersey.  Here  are 
found  four  types  of  rock:  The  mount  Hope  type,  a  foliated  magnetitic 
gneiss,  the  magnetite  sometimes  largely  replaced  by  hornblende,  with 
little  mica;  the  Oxford  type,  foliated  hornblende-gneiss,  magnetite  and 
biotite  in  places  almost  wholly  replacing  the  hornblende;  the  Franklin 
type,  a  less  foliated  biotite-gneiss;  the  Montville  type,  white  or  crys- 
talline limestone.  The  Franklin  type  differs  from  the  mount  Hope  and 
Oxford  types  in  that  the  quartz  and  feldspar  are  usually  in  sharply 
angular  grains,  which  contrast  with  the  roundish  grains  of  these  min- 
erals in  the  first  two  tyx)es.  The  crystalline  limestone  is  placed  under 
the  Ar(jhean  only  provisionally.  As  there  are  apparently  many  reasons 
why  it  should  be  considered  of  more  recent  origin,  there  is  greater 
reason  for  supposing  that  if  a  paxt  of  it  proves  to  be  Archean  all  will 
not.  Tliis  rock  is  found  at  Montville,  Wanaque,  Pequest  furnace, 
Jenny  Jump  mountain,  Oxford  church,  and  Mendham.  No  actual  con- 
tacts between  the  different  groups  have  been  found.  The  distribution 
of  the  various  types  is  described  in  detail.  Whether  the  gneisses  are 
sedimentary  or  eruptive  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  there  are  many 
localities  in  which  true  eruptive  granitic  rocks  inclose  within  their 
masses  fragments  of  the  adjacent  schistose  and  gneissic  rocks.  Also 
in  the  Archean  is  frequently  found  gabbro  which  is  almost  certainly 
of  igneous  origin.  Graphite  is  found  to  be  widely  separated  in  the 
Ai*chean  rocks.  At  one  place,  commencing  at  the  old  graphite  mine 
near  South  bridge,  it  is  found  continuously  for  35  miles.  A  similar 
rock  has  been  found  at  lona  island  in  the  Hudson  river,  35  miles  north- 
east. Another  line  is  found  on  Bald  hill,  and  a  third  graphite  gneiss 
is  found  on  a  hill  east  of  Pompton  station  and  in  part  of  the  range  of 
Kamapo  mountains.    Also,  graphite  occurs  at  other  places. 

Nason,^**  in  1891,  describes  the  relations  of  the  white  and  blue  lime- 
stones of  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey.  They  are  found  to  grade  into 
each  other  at  many  points.  The  white  limestone  is  always  associated 
with  later  granitic  eruptions.    In  passing  away  from  a  boss  or  dike 
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the  limestone  is  white,  but  changes  steadily  with  rapid  gradations  into 
the  bine  limestone.  Sandstones  and  quartzites  of  identical  character 
underlie  both  the  white  and  blue  liipestone  and  bind  them  together. 
The  one  distinguishing  fact  which  separates  the  white  from  the  blue  lime- 
stone is  the  presence  of  eruptive  rocks.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that 
the  two  are  identical.  As  the  blue  limestone  belongs  to  the  Cambrian , 
it  is  concluded  that  in  this  region  there  are  no  Archean  limestones,  a4s 
has  been  supposed.     , 

LITERATURE  07  PENKSTLYANIA/ 

FiNCH,^**  in  1824,  finds,  near  Easton,  syenite,  serpentine,  and  transi- 
tion' limestone,  transition  granite,  transition  clay-slate,  and  transition 
sandstone. 

FiNCH,^*^  in  1828,  finds  a  section  from  Chads  fork  to  Westchester  to 
include  gneiss,  mica-slate,  hornblende-slate,  primitive  sandstone,  and 
transition  quartz  rock. 

BoaEBS  (H.  D.),^**  in  1858,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks  of  Pennsylvania.  These  are  divided  into  three  main 
divisions:  the  gneissic  series  proper,  or  Hypozoic;  Azoic,  or  those  des- 
titute of  relics  of  life,  and  Paleozoic.  The  Hypozoic  rocks  only  are 
placed  with  the  primary.  Th6  Azoic  schists  are  regarded  as  newer 
than  the  Hypozoic,  because  of  differences  in  the  position  of  the  two  sets 
of  strata,  in  condition  of  metamorphism,  and  in  manner  of  plication. 
The  former  dip  almost  invariably  to  the  southeast,  while  the  gneiss  in 
many  localities  has  no  symmetrical  folding.  These  dissimilarities  imply 
essential  difiTerences  in  the  directions  and  dates  of  the  crust  movements. 
The  Azoic  rocks,  however,  when,  they  show  the  maximum  amount  of  meta- 
morphism, simulate  in  mineral  aspect  and  structure  those  of  the  gneissic 
series.  The  old  strata, are  then  separated  into  three  systems  by  two 
main  horizons,  the  lower,  a  physical  break  between  the  Hypozoic  and 
Azoic;  the  upper,  a  life  limit  denoting  the  first  advent,  so  far  as  discov- 
ered, of  organic  beings. 

The  gneissic  roc"ks  are  separated  structurally  into  three  districts : 
First,  the  area  running  southwestward  from  Trenton,  through  Phila- 
delphia; second,  the  area  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Susquehanna, 
north  of  the  first  area;  and,  third,  the  South  mountain  region,  a  contin- 
uation of  the  Highlands  of  Kew  Jersey.  The  Philadelphia  belt  is  inter- 
sected very  extensively  by  eruptive  rocks,  such  as  granite,  greenstone, 
syenite,  and  trap.  The  second  or  middle  belt  is  sometimes  called  the 
mica-schist  belt,  because  of  the  amount  of  this  mineral  which  it  con- 
tains. The  upper  or  northern  belt  of  gneiss  is  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  lower  Primal  rocks  and  as  resting  unconformably  upon  the  upper 
gneissic  group,  the  belief  being  based  upon  the  manner  of  the  flexure 
of  the  two  formations  rather  than  upon  actual  unconformable  contacts. 

In  the  Philadelphia  belt  there  is  a  general  prevalence  of  the  north- 
ward dip  of  the  strata,  varying  generally  from  30^  to  50°.    At  Pair- 
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mount  the  trae  dip  of  the  rocks  is  very  steep,  although  there  is  a  decep- 
tive appearance  of  a  nearly  horizontal  stratification  in  thick  and  almost 
parallel  beds ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  strati- 
fication or  grain  of  the  rock  as  marked  by  the  gena*al  distribution  of 
its  mica-  and  other  minerals.  In  this  belt  there  are  really  two  groups 
of  rocks,  which,  viewed  broadly,  constitute  one  synclinal  wave.  The 
lower  is  a  harder  feldspathic  and  homblendic  gneiss  at  the  south  side, 
dipping  northward,  and  reappearing  in  steep  and  multitudinous  con- 
tortions on  the  other  side  of  the  trough;  and  the  upper  is  a  more  mica- 
ceous group  filling  the  synclinal  center  of  the  trough  and  compressed 
into  lesser  folds. 

In  the  middle  division  the  rooks  are  mostly  of  the  granite-like  varie- 
ties of  feldspathic  gneiss,'  with  hard  homblendic  gneiss,  such  as  consti- 
tute the  central  ridges  of  the  South  mountain.  These  are  believed  to 
be  in  a  series  of  anticlinal  and  synclinal  waves,  and  in  addition  to  the 
folds  there  is  a  series  of  folds  along  which  the  iron-ore  deposits  are 
found  in  V-shaped  masses. 

The  northern  or  South  mountain  zone  is  composed  of  massive  or  thick- 
bedded  gneisses,  with  which  is  no  talcose  slate,  or  else  the  Primal 
white  sandstone,  the  lowest  member  of  the  Paleozoic  The  limestone 
associated  with  the  gneisses  is  generally  found  in  the  synclinal  valley. 
The  gneisses  are  regarded  as  stratified,  dip  to  the  southeast,  and,  as  the 
breadth  of  the  chain  is  so  great,  the  structure  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
overturn  fiexures. 

On  the  Delaware  section  is  found  the  best  evidence  of  unconformity 
discovered  between  the  semicrystalline  rocks  called  Primal  and  the 
gneiss.  In  one  case  here  the  Primal  siliceous  slates  and  quartzites  are 
a  porphyritic  and  crystalline  quartzose  conglomerate.  Below  this  is 
an  arch  or  wave  of  granitoid  gneiss  containing  injections  of  syenite; 
and  the  dip  of  the  gneiss  seems  also  to  be  steeper  than  that  of  the 
Primal  conglomerate.  The  relations  are,  however,  best  seen  at  Durham 
creek.  Here  at  one  place  the  sandstone,  slates,  and  conglomerates  rest 
with  their  beds  almost  perpendicular  to  the  laminati6n  of  the  gneiss. 

The  lower  part  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  are  Primal  crystalline  schists, 
or  the  Azoic  group;  Primal  conglomerate;  Primal  older  slate;  Primal 
white  sandstone,  Potsdam  of  New  York.  The  Primal  series  contains 
but  few  eruptive  rocks,  even  trap  dikes  being  uncommon,  which  is 
regarded  as  proving  that  the  metamorphism  is  due  to  heated  gases 
through  fissures  rather  than  to  the  contact  of  igneous  material. 

The  Primal  southern  belt  is  first  considered.  At  Attleboro  there  is 
no  marked  discordance  between  this  and  the  gneissic  series  which 
is  supposed  to  be  older.  East  of  the  Schuylkill  and  in  Montgomery 
county,  the  observer  is  very  liable  to  confound  the  lowest  Primal  beds 
with  the  uppermost  homblendic  feldspathic  layers  of  the  adjacent  genu- 
ine gneiss.  West  of  the  Schuylkill  the  Primal  slates  are  of  so  crystal- 
line a  character  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  strata 
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from  cei'tain  forms  of  the  more  micaoeotis  beds  of  the  true  gndssic  or 
Hypozoie.  It  is  imx>ossibl6  to  subdivide  the  members  of  the  Lower 
Primal  group  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  because  of  a  prevailing  trans- 
verse deaVage,  which  extensively  effaces  all  dear  traces  of  the  original 
bedding,  and  because  of  the  presence  of  innumerable' plications,  often 
80  closely  compressed  as  t^o' appear  as  only  one  uniform  dip,  the  anti* 
clinal  and  synclinal  foldings  in  many  cases  escaping  detection  through 
the  obscuring  influence  of  cleavage,  and  because  of  mutations  in  the 
composition  of  the  beds.  The  rocks  between  the  Primal  white  sand- 
stone and  the  genuine  gneiss  then  include  talcoid  siliceous  slate, 
talco-micaceous  slate,  and  schistose  and  quartzose  micaceous  rock.  On 
the  Brandywine  the  massive  gneisses  and  finely  laminated  material  are 
interlaminp,ted  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lat- 
ter are  closely  infolded  in  the  older  meta^iorphic  series.  In  the  Primal 
of  Susquehanna  and  York  counties,  the  true  bedding  is  very  obscure, 
being  almost  obliterated. 

In  passing  southward  on  the  Susquehanna  the  rocks  become  steadily 
more  crystalline,  until  they  are  so  altered  as  to  have  been  hitherto 
mistaken  for  the  true  Hypozoie.  The  precise  line  of  contact  of  the  lime- 
stones with  the  slates  is  not  clearly  visible  at  times;  indeed,  theTe 
seems  to  be  no  line  of  sudden  transition.  The  cleavage  planes  are  in 
general  parallel  with  those  of  the  original  bedding.  The  dips  on  this 
river  are  steadily  in  a  southeast  direction  for  a  distance  of  7  or  7^  miles, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  rocks  consist  of  many  compressed  folds  which 
repeat  the  same  strata  many  times  over.  Southwest  of  the  Susquehanna, 
in  the  South  mountains,  in  Adams,  Oumberland,  and  Franklin  counties, 
is  an  extensive  area  which  is  placed  with  the  Primal  series.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Blue  ridge  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  There  are  a 
few  intrusive  rocks,  mostly  of  greenstone  and  trap.  Some  of  the  rocks 
are  very  crystalline,  but  none  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  gneissic 
series.    In  this  series  are  found  limestones  associated  with  iron  ore. 

Lrbds,^^  in  1870,  states  that  on  the  Germantown  railroad,  3  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  in  the  micaceous  schists  are  imbedded  huge  bowl- 
ders of  hard,  compact  hornblende  rock.  They  are  supposed  to  be  a 
primitive  surface  formation  which  was  broken  up  before  the  deposition 
of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  undetermined  age. 

Prazer,^  in  1876,  describes  several  sections  in  York  and  Adams 
counties.  Here  are  included  hydromica-slates  and  hydromica-schists, 
chloritic  rocks,  quartzite,  quartz-slate,  gneissoid  mica-schist,  limestone, 
and  chert.  Several  sections  show  an  unconformable  contact  between 
the  York  limestone  and  the  crystalline  schists.  The  latter  usually 
dip  at  a  high  angle. 

Frazer,^'^  in  1877,  describes  cross-sections  in  the  counties  of  York, 
Adams,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin.  In  South  mountain  the  structure 
is  found  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  by  Bogers,  except 
that  it  also  contains  limestone.    In  one  section  is  a  thickness  of  over 
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17,000  feet  of  qoartzite  and  sandy  shale  and  about  2,000  feet  of  chloritio 
slates.  In  another  section  the  rcK^ks  observed  are  quai*tz-cx>nglomer- 
ate-schist,  jaspery  quartzites,  crystalline  schists,  and  orthofelsites. 
The  relations  seem  to  show  an  unconformability  between  the  older 
(Huroniant)  orthofelsites  and  schists  and  the  more  recent  (Cambrian  t) 
sandstone,  bnt  it  would  seem  additionally  to  imply  that  the  alignment 
of  the  one  system  was  the  result  of  causes  entirely  different  from  and 
anterior  to  those  that  formed  the  other.  In  another  section  the  rocks 
increase  in  felsitic  character  to  the  southeast  and  in  conglomeratic 
schistose  character  to  the  northwest.  It  is  concluded  that  the  South 
mountain  chain  is  comx>osed  of  two  groups  ot  rocks,  the  lower  consist- 
ing of  quartz-conglomerates  in  which  quartzite  occurs;  the  upper  fel- 
sitic in  character,  containing  hydro-mica  schists  and  chlorite-schists. 
The  felsite  itself  ranges  from  a  sandy  slate  to  a  coarsely  porphyritic 
rock. 

Hunt,***  in  1877,  states  that  near  Gonshohocken  is  a  belt  of  Lauren- 
tian  gneiss  identical  with  that  of  the  South  and  Welsh  mountains,  that 
separates  the  Philadelphia  gneisses  and  mica-schists,  which  are  Mont- 
alban,  fi*om  the  Auroral  limestone.  The  Laurentian  gneiss  is  succeeded 
on  the  northeast  by  serpentines,  chloritic  schists,  micaceous  schists, 
and  argillites,  which  are  typical  Huronian  rocks.  The  intermediate 
lK)sition  of  the  Huronian  seems  to  show  that  it  is  below  the  Montalban. 
The  Primal  and  Auroral  are  the  Lower  Taconic  of  Emmons.  South  of 
the  Susquehanna,  South  mountain  rocks  again  appear  and  ^stretch 
southward  to  the  Potomac.  They  here  consist  of  Montalban  and  Huron- 
ian rocks.  In  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania  are  bedded  jietrosilex 
rocks,  often  jasper-like,  which  are  associated  with  characteristic  rocks 
of  the  Huronian  series,  to  which  they  are  all  referred. 

Pbimb,^  in  1878,  describes  gneiss  and  mica-schist  in  Lehigh  county 
as  Laurentian.  A  little  west  of  Seller's  quarry  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
and  Laurentian  rocks  are  seen  in  contact.  The  dips  of  the  two  seem 
to  be  conformable,  but  this  may  be  wrong,  as  the  exposure  is  small  and 
the  gneiss  apparently  has  a  slight  roll.  The  gneissic  rock  is  here  dis- 
tinctly bedded. 

Feazbb,^**  in  1880,  includes  in  the  post-Eozoic  series  of  Lancaster 
county-  calcareous  argillites,  nacreous  slates,  hydro-mica-schists,  cliikis 
quartzite,  and  chloritic  series.  In  the  Eozoic  series  is  placed  the 
mica-schist  and  gneiss  belt.  Between  this  series  and  the  previous  one 
there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  nonconformabUity,  the  transition  from 
one  rock  to  the  other  being  gradual  and  the  line  between  them  difficult 
to  define. 

Peazeb,^"  in  1880,  states  that  the  chloritic  series  pass  into  the  Peach 
bottom  slates  within  a  breadth  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  equally 
abruptly  into  chlorites  again,  and  finally  into  greenish  chloritic  quartz- 
ite, in  all  respects  like  those  of  the  South  mountain.  If  the  Peach 
bottom  slates  are  Hudson  river  age  as  supposed,  a  difficulty  is  here 
presented. 
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Hall  (Chas.  E:),'«*  in  1881,  describes  Philadelphia  county  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Montgomery  and  Bucks.  .The  schistose  rocks  are 
placed  in  the  three  belts  as  divided  by  Sogers,  but  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate belt  between  the  first  and  second  belts  of  Bogers.  The  first 
l)elt  is  made  up  of  gray  schistose  gneiss,  composed  of  quartz,  feldspar, 
and  brown  or  black  mica,  with  occasional  garnets,  interlaminatedwith 
occasional  beds  of  black  homblendic  slate  and  fine  grained  sandy 
gneiss.  The  second  belt  is  characterized  by  serpentine,  soapstone, 
silvery  micaceous  gametiferous  schists,  light  colored  thin  bedded  sandy 
gneisses,  with  disseminated  light  colored  mica  in  minute  flakes.  The 
third  belt  is  composed  chiefly  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  hornblende. 
The  beds  are  often  massive,  but  usually  have  thin  bands  of  mica  or 
hornblende  through  them.  They  are  syenitic  and  gneissic  granites 
or  granitic  gneisses  in  which  is  found  a  pecuHar  variety  of  blue 
quartz.  The  prevailing  northward  dips  of  the  schists  and  gneisses 
of  the  first  and  second  belts  do  not  hold  for  the  third.  The  Primal 
sandstone  (Potsdam),  wherever  it  occurs,  invariably  rests  upon  the 
rocks  of  the  third  belt,  and  its  sandstones  and  conglomerates  are  in- 
variably composed  of  debris  from  this  belt,  and  in  it  is  found  not  a 
single  flake  of  mica,  quartz,  or  other  material  which  can  belong  to  the 
first  or  second  belts.  For  considerable  distances  the  Primal  rocks  are 
found  between  the  third  belt  and  the  schists  of  the  second  belt.  At 
the  Schuylkill  the  rocks  of  the  first  and  second  belt  rest  upon  and 
against  the  rocks  forming  the  third  belt.  The  third  belt  is  regarded 
as  Laurentian  and  the  first  and  second  belt  are  assigned  a  position 
above  the  Primal  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Auroral  limestone.  In 
the  midst  of  the  roofing-slates  of  the  Susquehanna  river  occur  Hudson 
river  fossils,  and  the  first  and  second  belts  are  referred  to  or  above  the 
Hudson  river  group,  while  the  third  belt  is  referred  to  the  Laurentian. 

Lesley,^  in  1883,  describes  in  the  southern  part  of  MTorthampton 
county  the  continuation  of  the  Highlands  of  !New  Jersey.  There  are 
in  this  legion  four  ranges.  In  the  valleys  are  limestones,  the  strat- 
ification of  which  is  visible  everywhere  but  is  much  broken  and 
crumpled.  The  stratification  of  the  gneiss  or  syenite  beds  of  the  moun- 
tains is,  on  the  contrary,  rarely  to  be  seen  and  can  only  be  judged  from 
topographical  features.  Dips  are  hard  to  find,  owing  to  the  general 
decomposition  of  the  rock  surfaces  of  the  country,  to  the  amount  of 
debris  on  the  surface,  to  the  vegetation,  and  to  the  massive  and  ho- 
mogeneous character  of  the  beds  where  the  true  bedding  plane  has 
sometimes  been  made  out  by  observing  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the 
minerals.  The  South  mountain  gneisses  evidently  belong  to  a  diflFerent 
system  from  the  Philadelphia  belt  and  they  are  comparable  with  the 
Laurentian  system.  Why  they  are  not  covered  by  Huronian  or  Cam- 
brian rocks  is  not  known.  K  the  views  of  Hall  are  accepted  that  the 
Philadelphia  belt  underlies  the  Potsdam  and  overlies  the  Philadelphia 
syenites,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  they  do  not  appear  between  the  Potsdam 
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and  gneisses  at  Soutli' mountain.  The  ridges,  insteaid  of  being  simple 
anticlines,  are  a  series  of  anticlines  and  synclines.  At  Morgan  hill 
there  is  discordance  between  the  dips  of  the  Pptsdam  and  the  gneiss, 
showing  apparent  nonconformity.  The  syenite  rocks  underlie  the  lime- 
stones, which  may  represent  residual  material  which  has  not  been  re-, 
moved  by  erosion.  The  crystalline  character  of  these  outlying  ridges 
of  limestone  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  material  has  been 
buried  30,000  or  40,000  feet  below  the  surface.  At  Chestnut  hill  gap  on 
the  Delaware,  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  sometimes  vitreous  and  over  it 
are  limestones  changed  into  crystalb'ne  dolomites  holding  serpentines. 
In  contact  with  a  dike  of  coarse  granite  near  the  south  side  of  the 
gap  the  slates  are  changed  into  chlorite,  mica-slate,  and  hornblende- 
slates,  but  in  the  coarser  grits  the  original' pebbles  are  aeen. 

Hall,  (Chables  E.)  ^'^  in  1883,  describes  many  localities  of  slates, 
gneisses,  and  granites  in  the  South  mountain  area. 

D'Invilliebs,*^"  in  1883,  states  that  the  existence  of  anticlinal  and 
synclinal  folds  in  the  South  mountain  belt  of  Berks  county  is  suggested 
by  the  alternate  anticlinal  and  synclinal  belts  of  limestone  and  slate, 
but  it  is  not  conclusively  proved,  for  these  formations  belong  to  differ- 
ent, systems  of  rocks,  and  no  doubt  lie  unconformably  upon  the  older 
mountain  rocks.  The  South  mountain  rocks  are  gneisses  and  granites^ 
which  are\)f  two  kinds,  a  distinctly  stratified,  thick  bedded,  massive 
gneiss,  and  a  stratified  syenite  where  hornblende  is  predominant.  The 
eroded  edges  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  run  along  the  northern  slope 
of  the  belt  overlying  the  gneissoid  rocks. 

Hall  (0.  B.),^^"  in  1886,  places  the  syenites  of  Delaware  county  with 
the  Laurentian.  Overlying  these  are  the  micaceous  and  garnetiferous 
schists,  these  relations  being  well  exposed  at  Chester  creek.  The  cleav- 
age dip  varies  from  75°  to  90°,  but  the  true  dips  are  nearly  horizontal 
and  undulating,  which  fact  tends  to  reduce  the  hypothetical  thickness  of 
the  crystalline  rocks  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania  to  a  minimum.  The 
Berpentines  occupy  shallow  synclinal  basins  and  are  the  most  recent  of 
the  metamorphosed  rocks.  East  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  outside  of  Del- 
aware county,  the  schist.s  rest  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Potsdam 
and  lim^tones,  proving  the  relative  age  conclusively.  The  serpentines, 
mica-schists,  and  gneisses  are  regarded  as  more  recent  than  the  Hudson 
rivef  group.  In  this  schistose  series  one  kind  of  rock  gradually  fades 
into  the  next  succeeding  kind,  which  renders  a  delineation  almost  im- 
possible. 

Fbazeb,^^*  in  1885,  states  that  at  Hendersons  station,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia region,  there  is  an  unex)nformable  contact  of  the  limestone  with 
the  sandstone;  and  that  in  the  section  here  there  is  a  series  of  gentle 
folds  rather  than  a  monoclinal  structure,  as  made  out  by  Hall. 

Peazer,^®*  in  1886,  describes  the  Archean  rocks  of  York  county.  The 
lowest  members  of  the  Archean  series  here  found  are  the  Huronian 
schists,  which  have  a  thickness  of  14,400  feet.    A  somewhat  arbitrary 
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division  is  made  between  the  Hnronian  and  the  next  following  age, 
the  rocks  of  which  are  denominated  Azoic  schists  or  phyllites,  as  they 
can  not  be  certainly  assigned  either  to  the  Archean  or  to  the  Paleozoic. 
A  belt  of  them  is  found  on  either  side  of  the  broad  Huronian  area  of 
the  crystalline  schists. 

Eand/*^  in  1889,  describes  a  section  of  the  crystalline  rocks  from  the 
Triassic  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Cretaceous  of  New 
Jersey,  passing  through  Philadelphia.  The  rocks  are  doubtftilly  re- 
ferred to  various  horizons,  running  from  the  Laurentian  to  the  Hudsou 
river.  ,    ^ 

UTERATURX  OF  MARTLAKD. 

DucATBL  and  ALBXANiteR,^*  in  1834,  describe  the  Primary  rocks  as 
one  of  the  chief  divisions.  These  include  the  following  formations: 
Granite,  gneiss,  limestone,  and  serpentine. 

AiKiN,^^  in  1834,  states  that  granite  and  primitive  schists  are  inter- 
mingled in  every  possible  manner  in  the  region  west  of  Baltimore, 
the  dips  being  with  a  good  deal  of  regularity  toward  the  southeast. 
Succeeding  the  primitive  rocks  are  transition  slates,  sandstones, 
limestones,  and  greywackes  interstratified  with  transition  limestones. 

DiTOATEL,^*  in  1839,  states  that  the  limestones  of  Harford  and  Balti- 
more  counties  occur  in  the  yalleys.  In  the  northwest  part  of  these 
counties  the  rocks  are  argilHtes,  which  pass  into  talcose  slates,  and 
these  are  succeeded  by  granitic  aggregates  in  which  hornblende  is  the 
prevailing  rock. 

Tyson,'^  in  1860,  classifies  the  rocks  of  Maryland  into  those  of 
igneous  and  aqueous  origin.  'In  the  former  are  granite,  syenite,  mas- 
sive quartzite,  porphyry,  amygdaloid,  trap  (including  hornblende  rock 
or  amphibolite),  and  serpentine.  Tlje  rocks  of  aqueous  origin  include 
chemical  deposits,  among  which  are  limestone  and  dolomite;  mechanical 
deposits,  among  which  are  sandstone,  conglomerate,  breccia,  clay-slate, 
shale,  and  clay;  and  metamorphic  rocks,  among  which  are  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  hornblende-slate,  talc-slate,  quartzite,  granular  limestone,  and 
dolomite.  The  rocks  of  igneous  origin  are  defined  as  those  which  give 
no  evidence  of  stratification.  These  are  found  in  the  area  about  Balti- 
more, mingled  with  the  sedimentary  rocks.  In  the  limestones  in  many 
cases  the  stratification  has  been  obliterated.  Gneiss  is  the  most  largely 
developed  of  the  rocks  in  the  central  part  of  the  state.  While  there  is 
usually  ample  evidence  of -stratification  in  gneiss,  in  some  localities  it 
has  been  so  much  altered  by  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  intrusive 
forces  as  to  have  nearly  obliterat<ed  its  stratification  planes  and  cause  it 
to  resemble  granite.  The  four  lowest  formations  of  Maryland  are 
eruptive;  the  fifth  formation  is  composed  of  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and 
hornblende-slate,  which  includes  the  intrusive  rocks  of  the  first  four 
formations  and  a  portion  of  the  limestone.  These  rocks  occur  as  a 
belt  in  Cecil,  Harford,  Baltimore,  Howard,  and  Montgomery  counties, 
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and  are  bounded  on  the  northwest — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  pass 
by  insensible  shades  oil:  difference  into  the  talcoae  slates.  Kear  the 
sonthwestem  limit  the  prevailing  rock  is  gneiss,  which  is  interlami- 
nated  wit;|h  hornblende-slate.  In  proceeding  northwest  mica-slate  in- 
creases in  quantity,  and  in  passing  still  farth^  this  mica-slate  passes 
into  talc-slate.  The  metamorphic  limestones  are  found  in  two  ranges; 
the  first,  the  gneisses  and  mica-slates;  and  second,  the  talcose  slates. 

Williams,^®'  in  1886,  describes  the  gabbros  and  associated  horn- 
blendic  rooks  of  Maryland.  These  are  all  found  to  be  of  igneous  origin 
and  the  schistose  hornblendic  rocks  the  result  of  metamorphism. 

Williams,'®  in  1891,  describes  the  structure  of  the  Piedmont  plateau 
in  Maryland.  The  western  part  is  a  semicrystalline  area  consisting 
of  phyllites,  sandstones,  marbles,  and  but  few  eruptive  rocks.  The 
eastern  atea  is  completely  crystalline.  The  sedimentary  rocks  in- 
clude biotite-gneiss,  biotite-muscovite-gneiss,  muscovite-gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  quartz-schist,  conglomeratic  quartz-schist  and  dolomitie  marble. 
Within  this  area  are  very  numeroiis  eruptive  rocks,  including  granites, 
gneisses,  gabbros,  diorites,  and  basic  rocks,  such  as  pyroxenite,  Iherzo- 
lite,  etc.  Two  sections  are  described  in  detail.  In  the.  semicrystalline 
rocks  a  cleavage  is  developed  which  much  obscures  the  bedding,  and 
the  succession  may  be  repeated  many  times  by  folds  and  faulte.  Be- 
tween the  semicrystalline  and  completely  crystalline  rocks  there  is  a 
somewhat  abrupt  passage.  The  structure  of  the  western  area  can  be 
accounted  for  by  a  single  period  of  folding,  while  the  eastern  area,  as 
shown  by  its  implicated  structure,  must  have  been  wrenched,  folded, 
and  faulted  at  different  times.  It  is  concluded  that  the  eastern  area  is 
composedof  rocks  far  more  ancient  than  the  western,  which  extend 
under  the  latter,  forming  the  floor  upon  which  th^y  were  deposited. 
This  hypothesis  accounts  for  the  difference  in  crystalline  character  be- 
tween the  rocks  of  the  two  areas,  for  the  abruptness  of  their  contact, 
and,  since  both  series  have  been  subjected  to  a  folding  together,  for 
their  apparent  conformity  along  their  contact.  As  to  the  age  of  the 
rocks,  it  is  probable  that  the  Paleozoic  should  include  all  the  semicrys- 
talline schists,  while  the  holocrystalline  rocks  east  of  them  would  be 
assigned  to  the  Algonkian  or  Archean. 

Keyes,^*^  in  1891,  gives  as  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  a  section 
across  the  Piedmont  plateau  of  Maryland.  In  the  Frederick  limestone 
of  the  western  semicrystalline  rocks  are  fossils  of  several  types  charac- 
teristic of  the  Trenton,  and  the  entire  series  of  limestones  and  shales 
probably  represent  the  Chazy,  Trenton,  and  Hudson  river  formations. 
East  of  the  western  semicrystalline  rocks  are  contorted  gneisses,  with 
general  westerly  dips,  which  are  cut  by  basic  and  acid  rocks  and 
which  are  believed  to  have  been  originally  granitic,  but  through  the 
agency  of  enormous  orographic  pressure  have  been  squeezed  into  their 
present  gneissic  condition,  as  shown  by  the  mechanical  deformations 
through  which  the  grains  have  gone. 
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LITERATURE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Booth/''  in  1841,  includes  among  the  primary  rocks  gneiss,  feld- 
spathic  rocks,  limestones,  serpentine,  and  granite,  tlie  first  comprising 
about  three-quarters  of  the  area.  This  region  is,  without  question, 
stratified.  The  average  bearing  of  the  rocks  is  north  47^  east,  and  the 
dip  70O  northwest,  but  occasional  bearings  are  found  which  differ  widely 
from  this,  and  the  dip  is  vertical.  The  trap  rocks  have  a  dip  and 
strike  conformable  with  the  gneiss  and  grade  into  them.  The  lime- 
stone is  a  coarse  to  fine  grained  crystalline  marble,  interstratified  with 
the  gneiss.  The  serpentine  and  surrounding  rocks  are  cut  by  numer- 
ous veins  gf  granite.  The  greater  part  of  the  trappean  formation  ])os- 
sesses  a  clearly  stratified  structure  and  grades  by  transition  into  the 
gneiss,  but  the  hornblendic  and  coarse  feldspathic  veins  do  not.  The 
variation  in  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  gneiss  is  regarded  as  due  to  the 
granitic  veins  or  to  the  serpentine. 

Chester/'^  in  1885,  places  in  the  Laurentian  the  hornblendic  rocks 
along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the  area  to  the  east  of 
West  Chester.  The  rock  is  a  dark  hornblendic  gneiss  or  amphibolitic 
schist,  with  which  is  associated  a  dioritic  or  syenitic  granite  of  the 
Pennsylvania  survey.  The  two  rocks  grade  into  each  other,  and  prob- 
ably fof  m  varieties  of  the  same  eruptive  series.  North  of  the  Lauren- 
tian gneisses,  and  resting  upon  them,  is  a  series  of  mica-schists  and 
granitic  gneisses,  with  which  are  associated  bedded  granites,  serpen- 
tines, and  hornblende  rocks  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Montal- 
ban,  or,  with  the  Laurentian,  have  been  called  Azoic.  These  do  not 
form  two  successive  formations,  for,  while  the  former  is  either  Lauren- 
tian or  Huronian,  the  latter  must  be  placed  above  the  Trenton,  and 
possibly  above  the  Hudson  river  slates.  The  granite  of  the  State  is  in 
intrusive  beds  and  in  beds  which  are  no  more  than  highly  metamor- 
phosed granitic  gneiss  or  mica-schist,  the  two  latter  grading  into  each 
other.  Crystalline  limestones  are  found  at  Pleasant  hill,  Hockessin, 
and  near  Centreville.  Serpentine  is  found  northeast  of  Wilmington  as  a 
dike,  running  with  the  micaceous  schist.  Yitreous  quartz  and  quartzite 
occur  as  thin  or  massive  seams  interstratified  with  the  micaceous  rocks. 
The  quartzite  of  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State,  underlying  lim^tone, 
is  probably  of  Potsdam  age.  The  strikes  and  dips  of  the  crystalline 
rocks  are  very  variable,  and  this  variation  is  often  due  to  the  disturb- 
ing action  of  granitic  intrusions.  The  Laurentian  is  an  extension  of 
the  third  belt  of  Rogers.  The  limestones  are  younger  than  the  Pots- 
dam quartzites,  and  are  regarded  as  calciferous;  the  mica-schists  and 
gneisses  certainly  overlie  the  limestones,  and  the  latter  therefore  begin 
somewhere  in  the  SUurian,  and  possibly  mount  as  high  as  the  Devo- 
nian. 

Chesteb,*""  in  1890,  describes  the  gabbros,  gabbro-diorites,  and  horn- 
blende-schists of  Delaware  and  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  rocks. 
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The  gabbro,  gabbro-dioriteB,-  and  hornblende-schists  are  found  to  grade 
into  each  other  by  imperceptible  stages,  and  the  two  latter  are  regarded 
as  a  metamorphosed  product  of  the'  former  and  all  of  igneous  origin. 
These  rocks  are  found  at  various  points  in  contact  with  the  mica-schists 
and  gneisses.  Where  the  eruptive  rocks  have  a  schistose  structure 
this  is  in  apparent  conformity  with  the  foliation  of  the  mica-schists. 
Sometimes  the  mica-schists  appear  to  dip  beneath  the  eruptive  rocks, 
and  at  other  times  to  overlie  them.  'No  evidence  was  found  of  any 
bedding  not  coincident  with  the  cleavagiB.  The  unconformity  discov- 
ered by  Hall  between  the  trappean  rocks  and  mica-schists  in  Dela- 
ware county,  Pennsylvania,  was  not  found  on  the  Delaware  side  of 
the  Une.  If  the  horizontal  bedding  described  exists,  it  is  so  obscured 
as  to  be  unrecognizable;  if  the  mica-schists  are  considered  to  lie  hori- 
zontally the  eruptive  character  of  the  gabbros,  gabro-diorites,  and 
hornblende  rocks  is  but  the  more  evident. 

* 
OENBBAL  LITEBATDRE. 

Mabtin,^'"  in  1886^  states  that  the  Tide-water  gneiss  has  mineralogi- 
cal  characters  which  distinguishes  it  strongly  from  the  gneisses  of  the 
north^n  Lanrentian  and  from  the  Highlands.  In  particular  the 
abundance  of  subsilicates  and  of  hydrous  silicates  is  to  be  noted. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  literature  summarized  clearly  shows  that  in  the  central  Appala- 
chian area,  as  in  the  northern,  only  general  certain  results  have  been 
reached.  While  there  are  numerous  areas  of  crystalline  rocks,  it  is  not 
clear  that  many  are  of  pre-Cambrian  age.  The  exceptions  are  the  Adi- 
roadacks;  the  Highlands  of  ^Niew  Jersey,  with  its  northern  extension 
the  Highlands  of  New  York,  and  its  southern  extension  South  moun- 
tain of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  eastern  area  of  Maryland.  A  part  of 
the  northern  extension  of  the  Blue  ridge  is  probably  also  to  be  here 
included. 

The  most  widespread  rock  in  the  Adirondacks  is  a  gabbro,  which  has 
all  of  the  characteristics  of  this  eruptive  rock.  The  outer  border  of  the 
mass  has  a  well  laminated  structure,  due  either  to  original  crystalliza- 
tion or  to  subsequent  metamerphism.  This  rock  is  in  all  respects  like 
the  Labradorian  or  l^orian  of  the  Canadian  survey,  to  which  indeed  it 
has  been  referred  by  the  advocates  of  the  Norian  system.  The  bedded 
succession  of  gneisses,  limestones,  and  quartzites  is  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects like  the  original  Laurentian  described  by  Logan.  While  now  it 
nowhere  has  indubitable  clastic  characters,  its  beds  are  such  as  to  show 
that  it  was  originally  a  sedimentary  series.  Since  the  series  is  not 
closely  folded,  probably  the  principal  cause  of  its  metamorphism  is  the 
great  batholitic  mass  of  gabbro  occupying  the  core  of  the  mountains, 
which  seems  to  have  thrust  itself  up  among  the  elastics.    Whether  the 
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coarse  gneisses  which  underlie  the  limestones  belong  with  the  latter 
series  or  represent  an  earlier  one,  we  have  no  knowledge.  There  is, 
then,  in  this  district  a  possible  pre-clastic  series,  which  in  its  character, 
so  &U*  as  seen  and  described,  is  like  the  ftindamental  complex,  the  tme 
Archean;  and  a  clastic  sexies  of  great  but  unknown  thickness  which 
belongs  with  the  Algonkian.  That  the  Adirondack  rocks  as  a  whole 
are  unconformably  below  the  Potsdam  has'been  unquestioned  from  the 
first. 

The  relations  of  the  Highland  area  of  New  Jersey  with  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  are  such  as  to  make  it  certain  that  between  them  there  is  a 
great  structural  break.  The  rocks  comprising  this  area  consist  largely 
of  granite-gneiss,  in'  general  very  nearly  massive,  but  having  a  some- 
what laminated  arrangement  of  the  mineral  constituents.  The  strike 
of  the  lamination  conforms  closely  with  the  trend  of  the  area  as  a  Whole, 
being  east  of  north  and  south  of  west.  The  gneisses  over  large  areas 
are  graphitic.  Interlaminated  with  them  are  beds  of  iron  ore,  and 
^.pparently  of  crystalline  limestone.  They  are  cut  by  various  basic  and 
acidic  eruptives. 

The  weight  of  opinion  in  former  years  has  been  in  favor  of  the  sedi- 
mentary origin  of  this  gneissic  series.  Mather,  who  gave  by  far  the 
best  early  descriptions  of  the  district,  and  Nason,  who  has  recently 
been  closely  studying  the  limestones  of  New  Jersey,  find  that  the  white 
crystalline  limestones  which  have  been  regarded  as  Archean  grade 
into  the  blue  limestones  which  are  fossiliferous.  These  writers  regard 
ail  of  the  white  limestone  as  parts  of  a  newer  series  which  have  been 
metamorphosed  either  as  a  result  of  extreme  folding  or  by  intrusive 
masses  of  granite  of  later  date,  with  which  they  are  frequently  asso- 
ciated. If  all  of  these  limestones  are  excluded  from  the  pre-Cambrian 
and  this  is  a  very  doubtful  assumption,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
detrital  origin  of  the  Highland  area  is  restricted  to  the  widely  dissem- 
inated graphite  and  to  the  magnetite  beds  of  iron  ore.  Magnetite  is 
widely  associated  with  certain  belts  of  the  granite-gneisses  of  New 
Jersey,  but  this  and  its  concentration  in  lenticular  masses  within  the 
gneisses  in  the  form  of  magnetite  can  hardly  be  considered  as  decisive 
evidence  of  their  sedimentary  character.  The  magnetites- associated 
with  the  basal  gabbros  of  the  lake  Superior  Keweenawan  are  in  purely 
igneous  rocks.  *  The  graphite  of  the  graphitic  gneiss  is  a  point  of  more 
weight.  The  absence  of  graphite  as  an  important  constituent  over 
large  areas  in  any  definitely  determined  igneous  granite-gneiss,  bears 
in  favor  of  the  sedimentary  origin  of  the  gneissic  series.  K  this  theory 
proves  true,  the  Highland  gneissic  series  more  nearly  approaches  the 
characters  of  a  massive  eruptive  than  any  other  metamorphic  sedimen- 
tary rock  known  to  the  writer.  Upon  the  whole,  in  the  regularity  of  its 
lamination,  in  its  lack  of  extreme  contortion  and  foliation,  and  in  the 
presence  of  graphite,  the  Highland  gneiss  is  not  like  the  frindamental 
complex,  the  genuine  Archean  of  Canada  and  the  West.    However, 
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there  ai*e  no  certain  criteria  upon  ^Mch  it  can  be  referred  either  to 
the  Al^onkian  or  Archean.  It  mnst  be  simply  classified^  so  &r  as  pres- 
ent knowledge  goes,  as  pre-Cambrian. 

If  it  can  not  yet  be  decided  whether  the  Highland  gneisses  are  sedi- 
mentary the  supposed  structural  divisions  of  Britton  and  l^ason  can 
be  regarded  as  only  lithological.  Britton's  arrangement  of  a  massive 
group  in  the  cores  and  schistose  groups  on  the  outer  parts  of  the  ranges 
can  be  as  well  explained,  as  has  been  repeatedly  seen,  by  the  eruptive 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  series  as  by  the  sedimentary.  From  Nason's 
work  it  appears  that  certain  varieties  of  rock  have  a  continuous  wide- 
spread distribution;  but  the  descriptions  show  that  his  various  types 
grade  into  each  other  instead  of  being  sharply  differentiated  as  supposed. 
Magnetite  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  one  type,,  and  yet,  in 
order  to  make  out  the  continuity  Of  this  belt,  rocks  have  to  be  classed 
with  this  type,  in  which  hornblende  and  biotite  are  the  chief  basic  con- 
stituents. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  second  type,  in  which  the  horn- 
blende, the  distinguishing  characteristic,  is  locally  almost  wholly  re- 
placed by  magnetite  or  biotite. 

Of  the  eastern  Grystalline  area  of  Maryland  nothing  can  be  said  as 
to  age,  except  that  it  is  pre-Cambrian. 

The  work  of  Mather  and  Dana  in  eastern  New  York  and  on  Man. 
hattan  island,  the  work  of  Emerson,  Dale,  Wolff,  and  Pumpelly  in  the 
ac^acent  district  in  Massachusetts,  combined  with  the  paleontological 
work  of  Walcott,  show  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  crystalline  area  of  southeastern  New  York,  including  in 
aU  probability  Manhattan  island  itself  and  the  so-called  Taconics,  be- 
long with  the  Cambrian  and  po^t-Cambrian  formations.  The  detailed 
evidence  for  this  is  rather  for  another  to  consider. 

Various  other  crystalline  areas  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  in 
Maryland  and  in  Delaware,  are  in  large  measure  metamorphosed  Cam- 
brian and  post-Cambrian  rocks,  as  shown  by  the  work  of  Rogers,  Hall, 
Williams,  and  Chester.  There  are  also  probably  in  these  areas  pre- 
Gambriau  rocks,  although  often  the  gradations  described  between  the 
gneissic  series,  supposed  to  be  pre-Cambrian  and  the  crystalline 
schists  supposed  to  be  Cambrian  or  post-Cambrian,  are  so  complete  as 
to  leave  the  reader  quite  in  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  break  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  them. 

Among  all  the  earlier  writers  on  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  Mather  is  distinguished  for  the  fidelity  of  his  descrip- 
tions and  for  the  keenness  of  his  insight.  While  in  his  great  New 
York  report  of  1843  there  are  some  cnide  notions,  the  comprehensive 
general  results  announced  accord  to  a  remarkable  degree  with  the 
views  held  by  the  best  informed  of  the  geologists  who  are  working  in 
this  field  to-day. 
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SECTION  m.      THE  SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  STATES. 
LITERATURE  OF  THE  VIRGINIAS. 

Cornelius/'*  in  1818,  finds  west  of  the  Secondary  formations  ranges 
of  granites,  schists,  and  other  primitive  rocks.  The  Bine  ridge  is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  granite  and  the  limestone  country  to  the  west- 
ward. 

EoGERS  (W.  B.),"'  in  1840,  describes  the  southern  district  east  of  the 
Blue  ridge  as  occupied  mostly  by  rocks  of  very  ancient  date,  most  of 
them  believed  to  be  primary.  A  part  of  them  are  in  irregular  masses, 
and  others  have  regular  stratification,  but  all  are  alike  considereii  of 
metamorphic  origin.  Aside  from  these  there  occur  igneous  rocks.  The 
more  important  metamorphic  rocks  are  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  talc-slate,  argiUaceous  slate,  pseudo- gneiss  or  gneissic  sandstone, 
soapstone  rocks,  micaceous  and  talcose  limestones,  and  marbles.  By 
pseudo-gneiss  or  gneissoid  sandstone  is  meant  rocks  which  resemble  the 
tiuly  crystalline  rocks,  but  which  plainly  betray  their  sedimentiiry  ori- 
gin by  the  rounded  character  of  the  quartz  and  other  constituents  which 
comi>ose  them.  The  igneous  rocks  cut  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the 
Middle  Secondary. 

BoGERS  (W.  B.),"®  in  1841,  gives  the  geological  occurrences  of  the 
primary  and  metamorphic  rocks.  In  these,  beds  of  limestone  are 
included  at  various  points.  Quartz-slate  and  quartzite  are  found  in  the 
Bull  Eun  mountains  and  other  localities. 

Fontaine,"'  in  1875,  describes  several  sections  of  crystalline  rocks 
which  are  regarded  as  pre-Silurian.  Among  them  are  argillit^,  groeu- 
stone,  and  syenite.  At  a  tunnel  the  contact  of  the  Silurian  with  the 
argillite  is  beautifully  exposed  and  the  great  contrast  of  the  two  sys- 
tems is  well  shown. 

FoNTAiNE,^"^  in  1875,  describes  the  central  part  of  the  Blue  ridge  as 
consisting  of  coarse  granites  and  gneisses  of  Laurentian  age.  Along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  syenite  is  a  formation  of  argillites  which  is  cov- 
ered by  a  series  of  mica- slates,  schists,  and  gneisses.  The  axis  is  occu- 
pied by  talcose  limestones,  quartzites,  mica-slates,  and  hydromica-slates 
which  closely  resemble  those  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  In 
this  belt  are  probably  two  systems,  one  older  than  tlie  Primordial,  and 
the  other  metiimorphosed  Silui'ian.  The  unconformity  which  exists 
between  the  syenite  and  argillite  api)arently  shows  tlie  latter  to  be 
Huronian,  although  its  age  is  not  positively  determined. 

Campbell  (J.  L.),^'^  in  1879,  states  that  the  Archean  rocks  of  the 
Blue  ridge  are  granite  and  syenite.  They  underlie  the  stratified  rocks 
of  the  region,  but  are  i)rol)ably  nicu'e  recent  than  they,  being  thrown 
ui)ward  through  them.  The  bedded  rocks  resting  upon  the  syenite  are 
mu(jh  metamorphosed  and  gneissoid  in  character.  These  are  followed 
by  a  bed  of  conglomeratic  ([uartzite  and  slates,  upon  which  lie  un<!0ii- 
formably  the  I*rimoi'dial  rocks. 
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SECTION  ni.      THE  SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC   STATES. 
LITERATURE  OF  THE   VIRGINIAS. 

CoRNELi:us,"*  in  1818,  finds  west  of  the  Secondary  formations  ranges 
of  granites,  schists,  and  other  primitive  rocks.  The  Blue  ridge  is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  granite  and  the  limestone  country  to  the  west- 
ward. 

EoGERS  (W.  B.),^"  in  1840,  describes  the  southern  district  east  of  the 
Blue  ridge  as  occupied  mostly  by  rocks  of  very  ancient  date,  most  of 
them  believed  to  be  primary.  A  part  of  them  are  in  irregular  masses, 
and  others  have  regular  stratification,  but  aU  are  alike  considereil  of 
metamorphic  origin.  Aside  fi-om  these  there  occur  igneous  rocks.  The 
more  important  metamorphic  rocks  are  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  talc-slate,  argillaceous  slate,  pseudo- gneiss  or  gneissic  sandstone, 
soapstone  rocks,  micaceous  and  talcose  limestones,  and  marbles.  By 
pseudo-gneiss  or  gneissoid  sandstone  is  meant  rocks  which  resemble  the 
truly  crystalline  rocks,  but  which  plainly  betray  their  sedimentary  ori- 
gin by  the  rounded  character  of  the  quartz  and  other  constituents  which 
compose  them.  The  igneous  rocks  cut  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the 
Middle  Secondary. 

EoaERS  (W.  B.),"^in  1841,  gives  the  geological  occurrences  of  the 
primary  and  metamorphic  rocks.  In  these,  beds  of  limestone  are 
included  at  various  points.  Quartz-slate  and  quartzite  are  found  in  the 
Bull  Bun  mountains  and  other  localities. 

Fontaine,"^  in  1875,  describes  several  sections  of  crystalline  rocks 
which  are  regarded  as  x)re-Silurian.  Among  them  are  argillite,  green- 
stone, and  syenite.  At  a  tunnel  the  contact  of  the  Silurian  with  the 
argiUite  is  beautifally  exposed  and  the  great  contrast  of  the  two  sys- 
tems is  well  shown. 

Fontaine,''^  in  1875,  describes  the  central  part  of  the  Blue  ridge  as 
consisting  of  coarse  granites  and  gneisses  of  Laurentian  age.  Along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  syenite  is  a  formation  of  argillites  which  is  cov- 
ered by  a  series  of  mica-slates,  schists,  and  gneisses.  The  axis  is  occu- 
pied by  talcose  limestones,  quartzites,  mica-slates,  and  hydromica- slates 
which  closely  resemble  those  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  In 
this  belt  are  probably  two  systems,  one  older  than  the  Primordial,  and 
the  other  metamorphosed  Sihuian.  The  unconformity  which  exists 
between  the  syenite  and  argillite  apparently  shows  the  latter  to  be 
Huronian,  although  its  age  is  not  positively  determined. 

Campbell  (J.  L.),^*^  in  1879,  states  that  the  Archean  rocks  of  the 
Blue  ridge  are  granite  and  syenite.  They  underlie  the  stratified  ro(!ks 
of  the  region,  but  are  probably  more  recent  than  they,  being  thrown 
upward  througli  them.  Tlie  bedded  rocks  resting  upon  the  syenite  are 
much  metamorphosed  and  gneissoid  in  character.  The^e  arc  followed 
by  a  bed  of  conglomeratic  quartzite  and  slates,  upon  which  lie  uncon- 
formably  the  Primordial  rocks. 
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SECTION  HI.      THE  SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  STATES. 
UTERATURE  OF  THX  VIRGINIAS. 

•'  Cornelius,"*  in  1818,  finds  west  of  the  Secondary  formations  ranges 
of  granites,  schists,  and  other  primitive  rocks.  The  Blue  ridge  is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  granite  and  the  limestone  conntry  to  the  west- 
ward. 

EoGERS  (W.  B.),"'  in  1840,  describes  the  sonthem  district  east  of  the 
Blue  ridge  as  occupied  mostly  by  rocks  of  very  ancient  date,  most  of 
them  believed  to  be  primary.  A  part  of  them  are  in  irregular  masses, 
and  others  have  regular  stratification,  but  all  are  alike  considered  of 
metamorphic  origin.  Aside  from  these  there  occur  igneous  rocks.  The 
more  important  metamorphic  rocks  are  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  talc-slate,  argillaceous  slate,  pseudo- gneiss  or  gneissic  sandstone, 
soapstone  rocks,  micaceous  and  talcose  limestones,  and  marbles.  By 
pseudo-gneiss  or  gneissoid  sandstone  is  meant  rocks  which  resemble  the 
truly  crystalline  rocks,  but  which  plainly  betray  their  sedimentary  ori- 
gin by  the  rounded  character  of  the  quartz  and  other  constituents  which 
compose  them.  The  igneous  rocks  cut  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the 
Middle  -  Secondary. 

EooERS  (W.  B.),"*  in  1841,  gives  the  geological  occurrences  of  the 
primary  and  metamorphic  rocks.  In  these,  beds  of  limestone  are 
included  at  various  points.  Quartz-slate  and  quartzite  are  found  in  the 
Bull  Eun  mountains  and  other  localities. 

Fontaine,"''  in  1875,  describes  several  sections- of  crystalline  rocks 
which  are  regarded  as  pre- Silurian.  Among  them  are  argillite,  green- 
stone, and  syenite.  At  a  tunnel  the  contact  of  the  Silurian  with  the 
argiUite  is  beautifully  exposed  and  the  great  contrast  of  the  two  sys- 
tems is  well  shown. 

Fontaine,"*  in  1876,  describes  the  central  part  of  the  Blue  ridge  as 
consisting  of  coarse  granites  and  gneisses  of  Laurentian  age.  Abng 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  syenite  is  a  formation  of  argillites  which  is  cov- 
ered by  a  series  of  mica-slates,  schists,  and  gneisses.  The  axis  is  occu- 
pied by  talcose  limestones,  quartzites,  mica-slates,  and  hydromica-slates 
which  closely  resemble  those  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  In 
this  belt  are  probably  two  systems,  one  older  than  the  Primordial,  and 
the  other  metamorphosed  Silurian.  The  unconformity  which  exists 
between  the  syenite  and  argiUite  apparently  shows  the  latter  to  be 
Huronian,  although  its  age  is  not  positively  determined. 

Campbell,  (J.  L.),^*»  in  1879,  states  that  the  Archean  rocks  of  the 
Blue  ridge  are  granite  and  syenite.  They  underlie  the  stratified  rocks 
of  the  region,  but  are  probably  more  recent  than  they,  being  thrown 
upward  through  them.  The  bedded  rocks  resting  upon  the  syenite  are 
much  metamoiphosed  and  gneissoid  in  character.  These  are  followed 
by  a  bed  of  conglomeratic  quartzite  and  slates,  upon  which  lie  uncon- 
formably  the  Primordial  rocks. 
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Campbell  (J.  L.),^*^  in  1880,  describes  the  metamorphic  Archeaii 
rocks  along  the  James  river  aud  Kanawha  canal  as  including  lime- 
stones, schists,  aud  quartzites. 

Campbell  (J.  L.),^**  in  1880,  describes  the  Archean  i-ocks  at  James 
river  gap  as  consisting  of  granulite  and  syenite,  upon  which  rest  much 
metamorphosed  beds  of  cx)nglomeratic  quartzite,  and  over  these  slates. 
These  Archean  rocks  are  unconformably  below  the  Primordial  rocks, 
which  contain  fragments  of  slate,  crystals  of  feldspar,  epidote,  etc., 
more  or  less  waterworn  and  cemented  together.  The  slates  were  met- 
amorphosed before  they  wore  deposited  in  the  Primordial  strata.  The 
syenite  and  granulite  are  eruptive  rocks  which  have  been  thrown  up 
since  the  deposition  of  the  Primordial,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  stratified  rocks  dip  at  a  high  angle  away  ftom  the  igneous  masses, 
and  also  from  the  influence  of  heat  exerted  upon  tlie  overlying  slates 
and  sandstones.  Higher  in  the  series  tracers  are  found  of  metamorphic 
(rhanges.  The  syenite  and  granulite  are  supi>osed  to  be  the  result  of 
aqueo-igneous  fusion  and  to  represent  material  which  is  really  older 
than  the  stratified  rocks. 

FoNTAiNE,^*^  in  1883,  describes  the  Blue  ridge  between  Turks  gap 
and  Balcony  falls  as  consisting  of  Laurentian,  Huronian,  and-  Primor- 
dial rocks.  The  first  is  mostly  gneiss;  the  second  mostly  homblendic, 
micaceous,  and  argillaceous  schists;  and  in  the  Primordial  is  found 
Scolithus. 

BooEBS  ( W.B.),^8*  in  1884,  states  that  the  Blue  ridge  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Green  mountains  of  Vermont,  the  Highlands  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  South  mountain  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  continued 
southward,  becomes  the  Smoky  or  Unaka  mountains  of  Tennessee.  The 
rocks  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  older  metamorphic  strata,  includ- 
ing gneiss,  and  micaceous,  chloritic,  talcose,  and  argillaceous  schists, 
together  with  masses  referable  to  the  earliest  Appalachian  formations, 
sometimes  in  a  highly  altered  condition.  Innumerable  dikes  and  veins 
of  all  dimensions,  and  consisting  of  a  vast  variety  of  igneous  materials, 
penetrate  this  belt,  disturbing  and  altering  its  strata  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Southern  dips  are  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
region.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  southeastern  or  most  dis- 
turbed side  of  the  belt,  but  on  the  northwest  side  the  reverse  dips  are 
more  common.  In  many  cases  the  ordinary  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
structures  are  regarded  as  overturned  in  a  northwest  direction,  which 
makes  the  two  sides  of  the  fold  approximately  parallel,  and  when  this 
is  not  the  case  gives  the  northwest  sides  a  deeper  dip  than  the  south- 
eastern. In  many  of  the  sections  the  unconformity  between  the  Cam- 
brian and  the  crystalline  metamoi*phic  rocks  is  unmistakable,  the  lower 
members  of  the  former  being  seen  to  rest  on  the  slope  of  the  ridge;  with 
nortliwest  undulating  dips  on  the  edges  of  the  southeastward-dipping 
older  rocks.  In  other  cases  the  primal  beds,  thrown  into  southeast 
dips  in  the  hills  whi(jh  ttank  the  Blue  ridge,  are  made  to  underlie,  with 
Bull,  86 27 
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more  or  less  approximation  to  conformity,  the  dider  rocks  forming  tke 
central  part  of  the  mountain.  But  even  in  those  instances  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult  to  discern  the  true  rehitions  of  the  sti'ata.  As  examples  of  the 
phenomena  are  the  sections  exposed  at  Vestals,  Gregorys,  Snickers, 
and  Manassas  gaps,  and  Jeremies  run,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Blue 
ridge;  and  at  Dry  run,  Turks,  Tye  river,  Whites,  James  river,  point 
Lookout^  Fox  creek,  and  White-top  mountain  gaps,  in  the  middle  and 
southwestern  prolongation  of  the  chain. 

Campbsll  (J.  L.  and  H.  D.),^^  in  1884,  conclude  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Suowdon  quarries  that  the  core  of  the  Blue  ridge  is  an  igneous 
mass  belonging  to  the  Archean,  and  that  upon  its  northwestern  sloiie 
are  unconformable  beds  of  slates,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates  which 
are  Potsdam  or  Cambrian.  They  are  in  a  highly  metamorphosed  condi- 
tion, and  were  regarde4  by  Rogers  as  Huronian,  and  by  the  authors  as 
pre-Cambrian,  but  the  discovery  of  fossils  in  them  has  definitely  deter- 
mined their  age.  The  slaty  cleavage  of  the  quarries  sometimes  oorre- 
siKinds  with  the  planes  of  original  bedding  or  stratification,  bat  mora 
frequently  is  more  or  less  oblique  to  the  strata. 

Geiger  and  Keith,'*'  in  1891,  in  discussing  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
trict about  Harpers  ferry,  state  that  between  the  Gambro-Silnriaii 
shale  and  the  granite-schist  there  is  an  unconformity  of  the  ordinary 
type  of  deposition. 

UTERATrRE  OP  MORTU  CAKOLUiA. 

Olhsted,'"^  in  1824,  describes  as  parallel  with  the  freestone  and 
coal  tbrmations  a  great  slate  formation  which  extends  across  the  state 
from  northeast  to  southwetst,  being  about  20  uiileM  wide,  running 
through  Pei'son,  Orange,  Chatham,  Randolph,  Montgomery,  Cabarrus, 
Anson,  and  Mecklenburg  counties.  Within  tliis  district  are  found 
numerous  be<ls  of  porphyry,  soapstone,  serpentine,  greenstone,  auii 
whetstone.  Fi*om  Halifax  to  Person  courthouse  hardly  any  kind  of 
rock  but  granite  is  met. 

Olmsted,^"  iu  1825,  moiv  fully  describes  the  great  slate  formati(»n, 
which  includes  argillite,  greenstone,  porphyry,  novaculite,  |)etrosilex, 
hornstone,  black  steatite,  syenite,  etc.  ^Betwi»en  the  great  slate  forma- 
tion and  the  Blue  ridge  is  a  granitic  district,  various  limestone  beds. 
and  a  transition  tbrmation.  The  granitic  district  occupies  the  whole 
country,  with  subordinate  exceptions,  from  the  slate  formation  to  the 
Blue  ridge.  The  term  granitic  as  liere  used  embraces  gneiss  and  mica- 
slate  a^  well  as  granite.  Among  the  subonlinate  beds  non  eare  so 
nomerous  as  greenstone.  In  Stokes  'and  Surrey,  in  connection  with 
the  iron  ores,  are  numerous  isolated  beds  of  limestone  which  lie  in  mica- 
slate  riH'ks. 

Mitchell,***  in  1829,  states  that  of  the  primitive  rocks  of  North  Car- 
olina, the  nion*  ancient  lie  farther  west  and  the  nuire  i-eivnt  in  the  mid- 
land  counties.    Thtise  of  the  eastern  division  aix'  highly  ciystalline  in 
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their  structure,  consisting  of  gneiss,  slate,  and  schist,  with  some  granite, 
while  those  of  the  western  division  are  almost  exclusively  granite. 
The  transition  argillite  is  widespread,  and  in  it  occurs  most  of  the  gold 
mines. 

Mitchell,*^  in  1842,  describes  as  primitive  formations  the  granites, 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  chlorite-slate,  hornblende-slate,  and  talcose-slate, 
quartz-rock,  serpentine,  and  limestone.  A  vast  body  of  granite  trav- 
erses the  state  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction,  comprising  a 
large  part  of  Person,  Caswell,  Orange,  Guilford,  Randolph,  Davidson, 
Eowan,  Cabarrus,  and  Mecklenburg  counties;  also  some  of  Lincoln, 
Iredell,  Davie,  Stokes,  and  Rockingham  counties.  Within  this  belt  is  no 
well  defined  gneiss,  micaceous  primitive  slate,  serpentine,  or  limestone. 
West  of  this  formation  are  the  most  ancient  primitive  rocks,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Dan,  Yadkin,  Catawba,  and  French  Broad.  Here 
are  a  great  variety  of  granites.  Gneiss  and  shite  also  occur.  All  of 
these  are  interstratified.  Limestones  are  found  at  three  i>oiuts  in 
Stokes  county.  In  Anson  and  Richmond  counties  is  a  beautiful  por- 
phyritic  granite.  East  of  the  red  sandstone  in  the  counties  of  Cumber- 
land, Wake,  Granville,  Warren,  Franklin,  Nash,  Johnston,  Halifax, 
and  Northampton,  is  another  body  of  ancient  primitive  rock  in  which 

« 

granite  prevails. 

Emmons  (B.),***  in  1856,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  crystal- 
line rocks  of  North  Carolina.  Rocks  of  igneous  origin  are  oiten  massive, 
but  also  frequently  are  laminated,  and  laminated  rocks  are  frequently 
called  stratified,  but  this  latter  term  should  be  restricted  to  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  metamorphic  rocks  are  excluded  from  the  sedi- 
mentary classification  because  all  rocks  may  become  metamOrphic,  and 
a  stratum  metamorphic  in  one  locality  may  not  be  metamorphic  in 
another.  The  highest  proof  of  the  age  of  rocks  is  the  order  of  super- 
position. When  this  method  can  be  applied  it  is  paramount,  but  pale- 
ontology may  be  used  subject  to  proper  principles.  At  the  base  of  the 
Paleozoic,  under  the  Silurian,  is  placed  the  Taconic. 

The  granitic  formations  are  regarded  as  eruptive  or  iiyrocrystalline. 
They  form  two  continuous  belts,  which  cross  the  state  in  a  northeast 
and  southwest  direction.  The  eastern  one  is  the  Raleigh  belt,  and  the 
western  one  the  Salisbury  and  Greensboro  belt.  Granite  is  generally 
the  underlying  rock,  but  there  are  oases  on  record  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  it  is  an  overlying  one.  At  Warrenton,  in  Warren  county,  of  the 
Raleigh  belt,  it  is  found  to  overlie  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  hornblende, 
where  it  is  considered  to  have  been  project-ed  through  fissures  in  these 
rocks.  This  eastern  belt  contains  no  metallic  veins,  nor  is  it  cut  by  trap 
or  other  instrusive  rocks.    Its  breadth  is  from  20  to  25  mile«. 

The  Salisbury  granite  is  frequently  syenitic,  that  is,  hornblende  takes 
the  place  of  mica.  This  belt  is  cut  by  numerous  peculiar  dike  roc*ks  in 
which,  when  they  decompose,  the  hornblende  trap  appears  in  dark- 
green  sti'ipes,  and  many,  when  carefully  examined,  have  assumed  the 
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structure  of  a  sediment  or  a  laminated  roek,  and  which  often  appears 
like  the  dark-green  elates  of  the  Taconic  system.  This  singular  struc- 
ture of  an  eruptive  rock  is  interesting  and  important,  as  it  proves  that 
it  may  be  produced  in  rocks  which  have  been  regarded  as  sediments, 
but  which,  in  these  cases,  are  tJje  farthest  I'emoved  from  rocks  of  this 
description,  and  with  which  water  has  had  nothing  to  do.  The  lamina 
are  sometimes  as  thin  as  paper,  and  from  their  appearance  can  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  slates  referred  to.  These  dikes  are  bounded  by 
walls  of  granite,  and  are  frequently  only  from  6  to  10  inches  wide.  The 
mineral  veins  are  generally  found  on  the  borders  of  the  granite  areas, 
usually  within  1  or  2  miles  of  the  slate.  This  western  belt  is  10  to  14 
miles  wide. 

Among  laminated  pyrocrystalliue  rocks  are  placed  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  talcose  slates,  hornblende,  and  certain  limestones.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  line  of  demarkation  between  gneiss  and  granite,  as 
frequently  there  are  passage  beds  connecting  one  with  the  other.  As 
to  the  pyi'ocrystalline  limestones,  they  certainly  occur  among  the  gneiss 
and  mica-slate  and  hornblende-rocks  with  laminas  parallel  with  them, 
but  still  they  have  many  characters  which  belong  only  to  the  eruptive 
rocks. 

Resting  npon  the  laminated  pyrocrystallines,  with  the  granite  as  a 
substratum,  are  rocks  of  sediment^iry  origin  which  are  supposed  to  be 
Azoic.  Above  these  are  other  rocks  which  have  been  in  the  past  re- 
garded as  Azoic  but  are  now  found  to  be  fossiliferous.  The  older  dee^) 
seated  sediments  are  sometimes  distinguished  with  difficulty  fi'om  the 
true  primary  series,  their  lithological  charac*ters  very  often  belonging  to 
the  same  order.  It  might  be  doubted  whether  they  were  sediments  at 
all  were  it  not  that  they  are  associated  with  conformable  pebbly  beds, 
which  is  the  only  proof  that  these  rocks  are  really  sedimentary. 

The  Taconic  rocks  are  divided  into  low^er  and  upper  parts.  The  lower 
series  contains  talcose  slates  with  white  and  brown  sandstones  and 
quartz,  with  granular  limestones  and  associated  slates,  and  with  these 
occur  hornblende,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  where  the  pri- 
mary rocks  end  and  the  Taconic  begins,  especially  when  the  pebbly 
beds  are  absent.  Yitriiied  quartz  can  not  be  regarded  as  always  an  ig- 
ueoiis  product,  but  rather  as  a  deposit  of  silica  from  chemical  solution. 
The  materials  composing  the  belts  of  detritus  are  apparently  derived 
from  the  granites,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  quartz  and  feldspar  of 
these  ro<^ks  are  distinguishable  in  the  brecciated  conglom^ates« 

Kerr,  **•  in  1867,  finds  that  the  slates  of  western  North  Carolina 
have  an  average  strike  of  N.  50  o  E.,  the  dips  being  high  to  the  south- 
east, tor  the  most  part  about  Oo^.  The  greatest  variations  in  strike 
and  dip  are  in  the  central  area,  where  the  strata  are  contorted  and 
folded  to  an  unusual  degi'ee.  This  region  extends  from  the  Black 
mountains  to  the  southeastern  corner  ot  Clay  county.  This  C'entral 
area  is  the  axis  of  the  state  and  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  granitic 
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and  gneisses  rocks  wliicli  are  extremely  metamorphosed.  These  rocks, 
as  well  as  the  slates  aud  schists,  belong  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Azoic  series,  and  the  Black  mountains  are  the  oldest  part  of  this 
Azoic. 

Kerb,  ^^  in  1875,  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  geology  of  Forth 
Carolina.  The  Azoic  rocks  are  divided  into  Huro'nian,  Laurentian,'  and 
Igneous.  With  the  Huronian  are  placed  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous 
slates  and  conglomerates,  micaceous  and  hombleudic  slates  and  schists, 
chlorites,  quartzites  and  diorites,  with  cherty,  jaspery  and  epidotic  beds, 
and  much  specular  iron  ore.  The  Laurentian  includes  gneiss,  granite, 
hornblende  slates,  etc.,  while  the  Igneous  includes  granite,  syenite, 
porphyry,  etc. 

The  Laurentian  occurs  in  four  areas.  The  Baleigh  area  is  a  belt  20 
or  25  miles  wide,  running  northeast  from  this  place  to  the  state  line, 
and  consisting  of  light  colored  and  gray  gneisses  which  occasionally 
pass  into  granite.  These  are  cut  by  coarse  syenite  aud  dioiite  dikes. 
The  second,  the  Salisbury  granite  area,  is  from  10  to  30  miles  wide,  and 
has  an  area  of  about  3,000  square  miles.  The  prevalent  rocks  are 
syenite,  dolerite,  greenstone,  amphibolite,  granite,  porphyry,  and  tra- 
chyte. In  it  there  is  no  well  defined  gneiss,  mica-slate,  serpentine, 
or  limestone.  The  large  area  of  Mecklenburg  syenite  is  regarded  as 
the  oldest  rock  of  North  Carolina,  the  bottom  of  the  Laurentian.  West 
of  the  Salisbuiy  area  is  the  largest  cx)nnected  area  of  Laurentian  in  the 
state,  covering  not  less  than  16,000  square  miles.  It  closely  resembles 
the  Raleigh  area,  especially  in  the  southeastern  part,  where  it  consists 
of  a  succ^ession  of  schists,  gneisses,  and  slates,  for  the  most  part  thin 
bedded,  and  only  occasionally  showing  granite-like  masses  and  syenites 
which  are  generally  in  the  forms  of  dik.es.  Belonging  with  this  series 
are  probably  the  interstratified  crystalline  limestones  of  Forsyth,  Yad- 
kin, and  Stokes.  The  outcrops  are  generally  limited  to  two  or  three 
rods  in  thickness,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  seem  to  graduate 
into  the  neighboring  gneisses.  The  fourth  considerable  area  of  Lauren- 
tian roi^/ks,  occupying  an  area  of  3,000  or  4,000  square  miles,  is  west  of 
the  Bl  -3  ridge,  between  this  range  and  the  Smoky  mountains.  This  is 
pi'obably  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  belt,  being  separated  from  it 
by  a  narrow  belt  of  Huronian  slates,  and  like  it  containing  crystalline 
limestones. 

The  Huronian  follows  the  Laurentian  without  a  break  of  geological 
continuity.  These  rocks  are  found  in  five  principal  lines  of  outcrops. 
These  are  that  east  of  the  Raleigh  Laurentian,  that  between  the  Ba- 
leigh and  Salisbury  granite,  that  west  of  the  Salisbury  granite  or 
King's  mountain  belt,  that  of  the  Blue  ridge  mountains,  and  that  of 
the  great  Smoky  mountains,  called  the  Cherokee  slates.  These  belts 
are  placed  with  the  Huronian  because  they  su<*cec(l  the  Laurentian, 
and  because  they  differ  from  them  in  degree  of  nietnniorphism  and 
lithological  character,  so  that  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  is  ob- 
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vious  along  the  whole  line  of  contact.  The  slates  included  are  oft-eii 
highly  plumbaceous,  8ometimes  containing  as  high  as  50  i)er  cent 
of  graphite,  and  also  contain  beds  of  coarse  granular  limestone,  in 
which  is  tremolite  as  well  as  magnetic  iron  in  beaded  veins  some- 
times 20  feet  in  thickness.  Conglomerate  belts  are  common.  The 
second  Huronian  area  is  the  largest,  is  from  20  to  40  miles  wide,  fre- 
quently contains  quartzite,  which  often  passes  into  conglomerate,  and 
in  it  are  most  of  the  mineral  veins.  The  western  dips  prevail,  but  in 
the  western  part  of  the  tract  the  dip  is  east  for  several  miles.  This 
belt  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  Laurentian,  on  which  it  lies  an- 
conformably  and  from  it  its  materials  were  derived.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal areaof  Emmons's  Taconic.  The  western  Huronian  area  by  Safford 
and  Bradley  has  been  concluded  to  be  Potsdam  and  sub-Potsdam.  If 
this  turns  out  to  be  Silurian  it  is  probable  that  the  Cherokee,  Bine 
ridge,  and  King  mountain  belts  are  of  the  same  age  and  therefore  post- 
Huronian. 

PUBMAN,'"  in  1889,  describes  a  section  through  King's  mountain, 
running  from  5  miles  northwest,  and  another  from  the  old  gold  mine 
to  the  granite.  The  rocks  have  a  high  inclination  and  consist  of  inter- 
stratifled  quartzite,  limestone,  mica-slate,  etc.,  cut  by  dikes  of  trap 
and  greisen  veins. 

LITEBATURE  OP   TENNK88EB, 

Tboost,'^  in  1840,  describes  the  Primordial  rocks  of  Tennessee  as 
occurring  in  detached  areas  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  state.  These 
are  granitic  and  are  associated  with  greywackes,  which  are  fossilifer- 
ous.  The  state  line  is  approximately  the  dividing  line  between  the 
crystallines  and  the  fossiliferoii^s  rocks. 

OwBN,*'^  in  1842,  states  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  Unaka 
mountains  dip  at  a  high  angle  toward  the  granitic  rocks.  These  rela- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  due  to  dislocations. 

CuRBBY,^*'  in  1867,  states  that  the  Great  Smoky  mountains  ai*e  of 
granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  talcose  slate  and  quartz  rock.  The  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  slates  on  the  western  descent  of  the  mountains  are 
regarded  as  primitive  or  metamorpliic.  They  are  in  an  inclined  posi- 
tion, dipping  inwardly  toward  the  center  of  the  mountain,  the  Primor- 
dial rocks  appearing  to  overlie  fhem.  No  anticlinal  or  synclinal  axes 
are  found,  and  the  tilting  is  explained  by  faults. 

Sapfobd,^*^  in  1869,  places  the  lowest  formations  of  Tennessee  as 
Potsdam  and  metamorphic.  The  Ocoee  group  is  at  the  base  of  the 
Potsdam  and  is,  so  far  as  known,  Eozoic.  The  metamorphic  formations 
are  altered  rocks.  Azoic  or  Eozoic  in  part,  mountain-making,  and  many 
thousand  feet  thick.  They  include  the  talcose  slate,  in  part,  of  Beech 
mountain  and  Slate  face,  in  Johnson  county;  gneissoid  rocks  of  Stone 
mountain;  the  syenitic  gneiss  of  Roan  mountain;  the  gneiss  and  mica- 
schist  of  the  Great  Bald;  the  talcose  slates  and  hornblendic  beds  of 
Ducktown. 
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The  Ocoee  or  basal  division  of  the  Potsdam  is  sominietainorphle, 
Eozoic,  niountaiu-making,  and  has  a  thickness  of  10,000  feet.  Equiv- 
alent with  this  are  the  slates  and  conglomerates  of  Monroe  county,  the 
Little  Tennessee  river,  the  west  fork  of  Little  Pigeon,  of  Sevier  county,  of 
the  French  Broad  in  Cocke  c#unty,  of  Big  Butt,  and  of  Laurel  gap  of 
Iron  mountain.  The  metamorphic  rocks  occur  in  stratified  beds,  are 
mostly  of  the  variety  called  gneiss  or  stratified  granite,  and  all  are  met* 
amorphic.  The  line  of  separation  between  the  metamorphic  rocks  and 
those  to  the  west  is  sometimes  well  defined,  but  often  poorly,  the  rocks 
gradually  losing  their  crysta>lline  characters  and  ninning  insensibly 
into  the.  adjacent  conglomerates  and  slates.  The  general  line  of  sepa- 
ration conforms  to  the  Appalachian  ridges.  The  metamorphic  beds  and 
the  other  groups  all  appear  to  follow  the  same  law  of  dip  and  strike. 
The  dip  is  in  the  main  at  a  high  angle  to  the  southeast.  The  author 
has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  want  of  conformableness  in 
the  beds,  although  in  Johnson  county  the  metamorphic  gneiss  comes  ab- 
ruptly against  the.  limestone;  and  other  similar  cases  occur,  but  these 
unconformable  jimctions  are  naturally  referable  to  local  fractures  and 
displacements,  and  this  unconformableness  is  local  and  not  the  rule. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  metamorphosed  beds  include 
formations  of  any  more  recent  date  than  the  Ocoee  conglomerates  and 
slates,  and  a  portion  of  them  are  certainly  referable  to  this  group.  The 
remainder,  although  conformable,  may  be  .and  most  likely  are  older. 
The  transitions  from  the  slates  and  conglomerates  to  the  gneiss  and 
mica-schists  are  well  seen  at  Ducktown  and  at  the  Ocoee.  There  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  referring  any  of  these  rocks  to  the  Huronian  or 
Laurentian« 

Brabley,*^  in  1876,  describes  sections  in  east  Tennessee  from  Athens 
to  Murphy,  and  from  Knoxville  to  Murphy.  The  rocks  include  semi- 
metamorphosed  slates,  like  those  of  Ocoee,  quartzites,  crystalline  lime- 
stones, and  gneisses,  all  being  regarded  as  probably  of  Silurian  age, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  massive  granite  at  Marietta,  Cobb 
county,  Georgia.  The  Silurian  rocks  thus  include  the  Tao>onic  and 
pyroclastic  rocks  of  Emmons. 

Elliott,**  in  1883,  states  that  the  mica-schist  and  gneiss  at  Jasper 
dips  beneath  the  marble  sind  is  therefore  metamorj^hosed  Knox  sand- 
stone. The  porphyritic  gneiss  of  the  West  Atlantic  railway  is  identi- 
cal with  that  at  Talking  rock,  and  is  a  metamorphosed  form  of  the 
Ocoee  sandstone. 

LITKRATI'RE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

RlTFPlN,**  in  1843,  describes  as  primitive  the  limestones  which  enter 
South  Carolina  at  York,  west  of  Kings  mountain,  and  run  to  Spartan- 
burg. Embracing  nearly  all  the  country  above  the  lower  falls  of  the 
river  is  a  granitic  region. 

TiTOMEY,**^  in  1848,  gives  a  report  on  the  geology  of  South  Carolina. 
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The  uimtratilied  or  igneous  rocks  miilerlie  the  stratified  rocks,  or  arc 
])ushed  up  through  them,  and  include  granitic  and  basaltic  rocks,  being 
generally  found  in  the  form  of  dikes.  Discordances  between  slaty 
cleavage  and  bedding  are  found.  The  crystalline  stmctore  of  the  Pri- 
mary stratified  rocks  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  he^t  which  oonies  from 
the  contact  of  the  underlying  intensely  heated  granite.  These  forma- 
tions have  no  invariable  order  of  superposition,  although  they  generally 
overlie  each  other  in  the  following  manner:  Clay  slate,  taloose  slate, 
mica-slate,  hornblende-slate,  gneiss;  and  associated  with  these  are 
also  beds  of  limestone,  quartz,  chlorite,  slate,  and  soapstone. 

A  very  massive  gneiss,  knx)wn  as  ^^  table  rock,"  on  the  west  side  of 
Saluda,  rests  unconformably  upon  the  slates,  and  is  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  the  prior  deposition  of  the  slates,  and  also  as  evidence  of  a 
time  break  between  the  two.  The  mica-slates  pass  by  insensible  gra 
dations  into  the  talcose  slates.  The  lime  rock  is  interlaminated  both 
with  gneiss  and  with  mica-slates,  the  latter  occurring  at  Kings  moun- 
tain.  The  quartz  rocks  are  regarded  as  residual  material  left  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  mica<;eous  and  talcose  x>ortion  of  the  rock.  It 
sometimes  passes  into  a  conglomerate-like  phase,  but  this  is  a  step 
on  the  way  toward  complete  crystallization.  The  quartz  rock  at  times 
passes  into  itacolumite.  The  magnetic  and  hematitic  ores  are  asso- 
ciated mostly  with  the  slates  and  limestones,  and  appear  as  beds 
interlaminated  with  and  grading  into  them. 

LiEBEB,  ^  in  1868,  describes  the  rocks  of  Chester  and  York  districts*. 
They  are  divided  into  clay-slate,  which  includes  limestone,  itacolumite, 
and  specular  schist;  and  hornblende-slate,  which  includes  talcose  slate 
and  mica-slate.  The  first  class,  which  may  possibly  be  Paleozoic,  ap- 
pears wherever  the  Tertiary  deposits  have  been  removed  by  erosion. 
It  has  a  dip  unconformable  to  the  talcose  slate.  Itacolumite  is  de- 
scribed, and  below  it  at  times  are  Ibund  specular  schist  and  above  it 
limestone.  The  igneous  rocks  are  divided  into  trachytic,  trappean, 
an<l  granitic/  rocks.  The  trachytic  rocks  include  eurite,  quartz-poi  ♦ 
phyry,  coarse  trachyte,  domit-e,  and  phonolith;  the  trappean  rocks  in- 
clude diorite,  diorite-slate,  soapstone  ( t),  talcose  trap  ( !),  melaphyre, 
and  aphanitic  porphyry;  the  granites  include  coarse  grained  granite, 
syenite,  and  other  granite  and  gneiss. 

Libber,  *®3  in  1858,  divides  the  rocks  of  Union  and  Spartanburg  into 
a  Super-itaoolumite,  Itacolumite,  and  Sub-itsicolumite  groups.  The  first 
includes  limestone.  The  second  includes  itacolumite  with  talcose  slate, 
limestone,  specular  schists,  and  itacolumite  conglomerate.  The  third 
includes  clay-slate,  talcose- slate,  mica-slate,  and  gneiss.  There  is  no 
definite  proof  that  the  gneiss  occupying  the  lowest  x>osition  is  of  sedi- 
mentary origin.  Indeed  there  is  greater  probability  that  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  granite  having  a  parallel  distribution  of  the  scales  of  mica. 
It  passes  into  the  ordinary  granite,  with  no  distinct  boundary  between 
the  two.    The  mica-slate  overlying  the  gneiss  is  of  insignificant  thick- 
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iiesK,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  miiiiug  shafbn  and  streams  frequently 
eut  through  it  to  the  gneiss.  The  dip  of  the  slate  is  almost  always  con  • 
stant  to  the  southeast.  It  is  the  predominant  position  in  the  country 
for  the  metalliferous  veins.  The  itacolumite  is  described  in  detail. 
The  cx)nglomerate-like  itacolumites,  mentioned  by  Tuomey,  are  regarded 
as  real  conglomerates,  with  a  micaceous  and  arenaceous  cement.  The 
pebbles  are  obscured  and  elongated,  the  longest  diameters  being  x)ar- 
allel  to  the  bedding,  and  they  also  partake  of  the  si^histose  structure  of 
the  matrix  in  which  they  are  contained.  Every  stage  in  the  passage 
from  the  fine  grained  rock  to  the  conglomerate  with  pebbles  is  seen, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  the  itacolumite  is  a  sandstone.  The 
ei'uptive  rooks  include  granites,  eurite,  and  trappean  rocks,  among 
which  are  schistose  aphanite,  aphanitic^  porphyry,  minette,  diorite, 
diorite-slate,  and  saponite.  That  the  schistose  rocks  here  included  are 
really  eruptive  is  shown  by»  the  manner  in  which  they  intrude  the 
granitic  rocks. 

LiEBEB,^^  in  1859,  gives  a  general  account  of  the  rocks  of  South 
Carolina.  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  schistose  aphanites  is  regarded 
as  due  to  weathering.  In  the  Greenville  and  Pickens  districts  the  suc- 
C/Cssion  includes  gneisses,  limestones,  and  mica-schists,  the  ruling  dips 
being  southeasterly.  Toumey's  repre^sentation  of  these  rocks  as  60  to 
70  miles  thick  is  believed  on  theoretical  grounds  to  be  incorrect.  The 
ruling  southeasterly  dip  of  the  slates  are  probably  due  to  faults  which 
have  repeated  the  stratified  rocks  many  times.  It  is  concluded  that  the 
isolated  bodies  of  stratified  rocks  overlying  the  gneiss  are  actually 
islands  occupying,  with  much  regularity,  the  apical  lines  of  certain  par- 
allel ridges.  It  can  not  be  asserted  that  any  of  the  mica-slate  beds  ex- 
•  ceed  100  feet  in  thickness  and  the  horizontal  slates  25.  The  talcose 
slate  below  the  itacolumite  is  frequently  highly  graphitic.  Above  the 
talcose  slate  is  limestone,  and  above  this  the  itacolumite,  the  outlines 
of  the  latter  being  extremely  tortuous.  The  dike  rocks  are  aphanite, 
l>orphyritic  hornblende  rock,  eurite,  and  garnet.  A  detailed  account 
of  itacolumite  is  given. 

LiEBER,^"*  in  1859,  definitely  states  that  itacolumite  is  regarded  as 
occupying  a  cx)nstant  position,  and  is  taken  as  a  starting  i)oint  upon 
whii'h  to  determine  the  chronology  of  the  Azoic  rocks  of  the  southern 
Alleghanies. 

LITER ATITRK   OK   OEOROIA. 

Peck,  ^^  in  1833,  divides  the  mountain-region  rocks  into  Primitive 
and  Ti'ansition,  the  first  being  oh  the  west,  and  the  boundary  between 
the  two  being  the  Smoky  mountains. 

CoTTiNG,  *"  in  1836,  divides  the  i)rimary  formation  into  granite, 
syenite,  porphyritic  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  talcose  slat/C,  gianular 
limestone  or  marble,  serpentine,  gre«»nstone,  epidotic  gneiss,  quartz 
rock,  hornblende,  and  clay-slates.    The  granite  passes  by  imperceptible 
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gradations  into  the  gneiss,  beds  of  tl)e  two  sometimes  alternating^  and 
the  latter  also  passing  into  the  stratified  mica-slates.  Oneiss  also  passes 
into  the  stratified  mica-slate,  and  the  mioa-slate  into  talcose  slate.  The 
graywacke  is  the  beginning  of  the  transition. 

Little,  **  in  1875,  mentions  crystalline  rock,  presumably  primary, 
at  various  points. 

Campbell  (J.  L.)  and  Eijpfneb,  ^  in  1883,  divide  the  Archean  upon 
chemical,  lithologieal,  and  structural  grounds  into  Laurentian  and 
Huronian.  In  the  metamorphosed  rocks  the  prevailing  dips  are  toward 
the  southeast.  It  is  believed  that  while  they  were  somewhat  plastic 
they  were  folded  and  overturned,  although  sometimes  left  in  a  vertical 
position,  and  not  infrequently  found  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  or 
sometimes  resting  in  arches  and  depressions.  In  the  Choccolocco  valley 
the  railroad  passes  abruptly  to  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  This  rela- 
tion between  the  Silurian  and  Archean  is  attributed  to  a  fault,  with  a 
downthrow  of  the  former. 

UTEBATURB  OF  ALABAMA. 

TuoMEY,'*^  in  1850,  places  the  granites,  gneisses,  and  associated 
crystalline  rocks  as  primary  and  metamorphic.  The  slates  sometimes 
carry  plumbago,  and  true  granite  is  found  only  at  Talladega. 

TuoMEY,*"  in  1858,  finds  in  various  sections  gi*anit>e,  syenitic  gneiss, 
ordinary  gneiss,  hornblende-slate,  mica-slate,  talcose  slate,  and  soap- 
stone.  In  certain  localities  are  found  limestones,  and  also  occasionally 
interstratified  quartz-rocks  occur.  Granite  is  found  about  Bockford 
in  large  masses. 

Smith,^"  in  1875,  states  that  the  counties  of  Ohilt-on,  Talladega,  Cal- 
houn, Cleburne,  Lee,  Tallai)oosa,  and  Elmore  lie  partly,  and  Coosa, 
Clay,  Randolph,  and  Chambers  wholly,  within  the  Archean  region  of 
the  state.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  fossils,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  ages  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  crystalline  rocks. 
Lithologically  they  are  classified  into  Laurentian,  Huronian,  and  White 
mountain  series,  following  Hunt's  characterization  of  these  terms.  The 
rocks  here  included  are  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  mica-slate,  hydro- 
miea-slate,  clay-slate  or  argillite,  syenite,  syenitic  gneiss,  hornblende- 
schist,  diorite,norite,  talcose  slate,  soapstone  or  steatite,  chlorite-schist, 
quartzitiC,  siliceous  slate,  itacolumite,  itabarit^,  jasper,  crystalline  lime- 
stone, dolomite,  and  igneous  rocks.  Crystalline  limestone  occurs  in 
Chilton  county.  It  is  succeeded  in  apparent  conformity  by  semicrys- 
tallines  15,000  to  20,000  feet  in  thickness. 

ScHMiTZ,**'  in  1884,  describes  a  metamorphic  region  in  Alabama  as 
ex)vering  the  whole  or  parts  of  (counties  Chilton,  Coosa,  Talladega,  Cal 
houn,  Cleburne,  Lee,  Tallajwosa,  Elmore,  Clay,  Randolph,  and  Cham- 
bers, with  about  5,000  square  miles  of  area.    The  rocks  of  this  region 
are  partly  metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian  rocks  (Calciferous,  PotsdaiQ, 
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and  Acadian),  partly  Upper  Azoic  rocks  (Hiironiaii),  and  perhaps 
partly  Lower  Azoic  rocks  (Laiirentian). 

Going  at  a  right  angle  with  the  strike,  from  northwest  to  southeast, 
is  found  the  following  zones,  which,  however,  cannot  be  sharply  sepa- 
rated. (1)  8Uurian, — Crystalline  limestones,  conglomerates,  heavy 
quartzites,  and  slates  (often  gold-bearing),  semi-metamorphosed.  (2) 
Suronian, — ^Mica-slater  and  schists  (with  garnets),  limestones,  coarse 
l^rained  granites,  diorites,  quartzites,  and  clay-slates  (sometimes  gold- 
bearing);  the  mica-schists  often  alternating  with  gneisses;  associated 
with  graphite  and  graphitic  slates,  itacolumite,  spe<5ular  ore,  bro^vn 
hematite,  etc.  (3)  Huronian  or  Upper  Laurentmn. — Oneisses  (micaceous 
and  hornbleudic),  granite,  diorite,  mica-schists,  quartzites,  slates  (some- 
times gold-bearing),  associated  with  chloritic  schists  and  steatites,  mica 
with  tourmaline  crystals,  etc.  Some  of  the  granites  have  the  charac- 
teristics of  eruptive  rocks. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

Beitton,"*  in  188(>,  descril)es  at  Natural  bridge  the  contact  between 
sandstones  which  appear  to  be  under  the  Potsdam  and  over  the  Archean. 
The  two  are  widely  unconformable;  the  sandstone  dips  45°  to  the 
northwest  and  strikes  K.  40°  E.,  while  the  Archean  dijis  ^^b^  E.  and 
fttrikes  N.  5^  E.  The  Archean  rocks  consist  of  quartz-bearing  syenite 
and  granulite,  fragments  of  which  are  found  in  the  overlying  series. 

On  the  Doe  river,  in  eastern  Tennessee,  the  Archean  and  basal  Si- 
lurian quartzite  are  in  contact.  The  Archean  is  a  pegmatite,  with  no 
bedding  or  lamination.  Five  hundred  feet  east  of  the  contact  it  is  a 
much  contorted  hornblendic  gneiss  and  syenite.  These  rocks  are  in- 
tersected by  a  trap  dike.  The  quartzite  is  thickly  bedded  and  con- 
tains many  pebbles  of  quartz  and  much  feldspar,  so  as  to  make  the 
rock  in  jdaces  an  arkose. 

On  the  French  Broad  river  are  found  quartzites  like  those  of  the  Do- 
river,  which  are  succeeded  by  basal  crystalline  rocks,  and  near  Mare 
shall  station  begins  a  stratified  micaceous  schistose  series.  The  char- 
acter of  the  transition  between  this  and  the  basal  Archean  rocks  was 
no't  apparent.  About  Asheville  are  well  bedded  gneisses  and  mica- 
s(^hists  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  theheavily  bedded  basal  Archean 
as  do  the  Westchester  county,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  gneisses 
to  the  basal  rocks  to  the  westward.  These  rocks  extend  to  the  top  of 
mount  Mit<*.hell. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

The  state  of  knowledge  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  southern  Ap- 
))alachians  is  in  a  still  less  advanced  condition  than  that  of  the  middle 
and  northern  Appalachians. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  from  northern  Virginia  to  Alabama 
there  are  large  areas  which  are  pre-Gambrian,  including  much  of  the 
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granite  and  granitoid  gneiss  region.  Not  only  this,  but,  if  litlioloj^inl 
characters  are  sufficient  evidence,  parts  are  Archean ;  that  is,  bolonir 
with  the  fundamental  rocks  of  Canada  and  the  West;  for  areas  ai*e 
found  which  consist  of  an  intricate  complex  of  foliated  and  contort4Hi 
granite  and  gneiss  cut  by  ot'containing  masses  of  basic  eruptivesol 
various  kinds.  In  their  intensely  implicated  structure  and  lack  of 
thoroughly  massive  characters  they  give  evidence  of  vast  antiquity. 

How  far  the  rocks  which  haA^e  been  denominated  Huronian  belong: 
with  .the  pre-Cambrian  there  is  no  means  even  of  guessing.  It  is  ven 
certain  that  large  pai-ts  of  the  rocks  called  Taconic  and  Huronian  are 
Cambrian,  Silurian,  or  later.  When  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  have 
been  definitely  outlined,  whether  any  of  the  unmistakable  elastics  will 
remain  to  be  coixelated  with  the  Huronian,  or,  more  accurately,  to  t)f 
placed  in  the  Algonkian,  is  uncertain^ 

The  disturbances  in  the  southeni  Appalachians  are  of  a  different  t>iH. 
and,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  less  intense  than  in  the  central  and 
northern  regions,  as  a  consequence  of  which  it  will  be  easier  to  readi 
definite  results  here  than  it  has  bC/Cn  farther  north. 

The  only  really  syst-ematic  work  which  has  been  done  is  that  in  Vir 
ginia  by  Rogers;  that  of  Emmons  in  North  Carolina;  that  of  Sattoni 
in  Tennessee,  whose  work  barely  reacjhes  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks;  aiui 
that  of  Lieber.  The  last  in  his  earlier  reports  carefully  refrained  li'oni 
generalizations  based  upon  insufficient  evidence,  but  patiently  mapped 
the  rocks  lithologically  in  several  counties,  and  thus  gives  service^able 
infoi*mation  unmingled  with  theories  of  no  value. 

In  the  south,  as  in  New  England,  occur  formations  which  by  con- 
tained belts  of  conglomerates  are  definitely  proved  to  be  of  clastic 
origin,  and  these  gradually  pass  into  unmistakahle  crystalline  sc'biRts. 
These  transitions  were  clearly  described  and  their  meaning  definitely 
I>ointed  out  by  Emmons  and  Lieber  respectively  in  1856  and  1858. 

More  remarkable  than  this  is  the  discovery  of  Emmons  and  Liclw 
that  hornblende-schists  and  other  stfhists  are  metamorphosed  eriii) 
tives.  These  rocks  are  said  sometimes  to  be  as  thinly  laminated  as 
paper,  and  are  compared  with  slates;  but  their  occurrence  in  flikfs 
within  the  granites,  and  their  gradations  into  the  ordinary  massivt 
forms,  demonstrate  them  to  be  later  igneous  rocks.  These  conclusion^ 
were  not  based  upon  petrograj)l»i(*al  work,  but  upon  careful  field  stiuly. 
The  microscope  in  recent  years  has  shown  accurately  the  method  <•! 
change;  but  that  the  change  does  occur  from  a  massive  eruptive  km'^ 
to  a  thoroughly  schistose  one  was  proved  beyond  doubt  by  these  m^" 
before  1860. 

Emmons  and  Lieber  further  appreciated  that  the  granite-gneisses  m 
their  lithological  affinities  as  well  as  by  actual  transitions  belong  >^i^^ 
igne<ms  granitic  rocks  rather  than  with  the  sedimentaries.  Enuaou* 
also  reached  the  same  conclusion  for  the  South  which  Emerson  deiuou 
strated  many  years  later  tor  the  New  England  states,  that  there  are 
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fcwo  graiiite8,  one  of  which  is  more  ancient  tlian  the  chisticH  and  the. 
Jtlier  intrusives  within  these.  Acex)rding  to  Emmons  the  ancient  form 
Is  predominant,  but  o<5casionally  granite  has  been  projected  through 
Assures  like  other  intrusive  rocks. 

The  great  discovery  that  regularly  himinated  ro(iks  are  produced  by 
the  metamorphism  of  erui>tive  rocks  as  well  as  from  sedimentary  rocks 
aatiirally  carried  the  discoverer  too  far  in  the  ai)plication  of  the  i)rin<*i- 
l>le.  Emmons  included  in  the  metamorphic  igneous  rocks  many  mica- 
Schists,  talc<>se  slates,  and  limestones  for  which  he  gave  no  evidence 
!Brliat«ver.  Lieber's  discrimination  between  the  metamorphic-igneous 
l^nd  metamorphic-sedimentary  rocks  was  much  more  satisfactory.  But 
Emmons's  general  statements  as  to  th6  small  vahie  of  lamination  alone 
iu  rocks  as  an  evidence  of  origin  and  the  method  of  Atratigraphical 
work  in  the  crystalline  rocks  can  hardly  be  improved  upon  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Says  this  writer :  Rocks  of  igneous  origin  are  often  massive*, 
but  alsp  are  frequently  lantinated,  and  laminated  rocks  are  frequently 
called  stratified,  but  this  latter  term  should  be  restricted  to  the  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  The  metamorphic  rocks  are  excluded  from  the  sedi- 
mentary (dassification  because  all  rocks  may  become  metamorphic,  and 
%  li^tratum  metamorphic  in  one  locality  may  not  be  metamorphic  in 
another.  The  highest  proof  of  the  age  of  rocks  is  the  order  of  super- 
position. When  this  method  can  be  applied  it  is  paramount,  but  pale- 
iontology  may  be  used  subject  to  proper  principles. 

The  Primitive  rocks  from  Emmons's  point  of  view  are  all  igneous; 
with  tKiue<ms  rocks  begins  the  Azoic,  the  oldest  sedimentaries^  and 
above  the  Azoic  are  rocks  which  in  the  past  have  been  regarded  as  Azoic, 
but  are  tbund  to  be  fossiliferous ;  that  is,  they  constitute  the  Taconic  sys- 
tem. We  have  here  a  definite  theory  as  to  the  order  of  development  of 
the  earth,  the*  primitive  rocks  being  wholly  pyrocrystalline,  the  Azoic 
stratified  rocks  being  earlier  than  the  dawn  of  life,  and  the  Taconic 
rocks  being  the  fossiliferous  rocks  earlier  than  the  Potsdam. 
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Report  npon  the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the  State  of  Maine,  pp.  146-328. 

^  Reports  on  the  Geology  of  Maine,  Charles  H.  Hitchcock.  Seventh  Annnal  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Agriculture,  pp.  223-312,  323-332,  345-352, 
877-382,  388-395,  404-413,  422-430;  map. 

«The  Geology  of  Portland,  Charles  H.  Hitchcock.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Soi., 
vol.  XXII,  pp.  163-175. 

7  (ieology  of  the  Region  about  the  Head  Waters  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  Maine, 
J.  H.  Huntingtuu.     Ibid.,  26th  meeting,  pp.  277-286. 
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*  The  Geology  of  the  Islnnd  of  Mount  Deoert,  Maine,  Nathaniel  Sonthgate  Shakr. 
Eighth  Ann.  Rept.  U,  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1886-*87,  pp.  987-1061 ;  13  pla. 

^  First  Annual  Report  on  the  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  Charles  T.  Jackson. 
Concord,  1841,  pp.  164. 

^^  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  St4it<e  of  New  Hampshire, 
with  Contributions  toward  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture  and  Metallurgy,  Charles 
T.  Jackson,  pp.  vui,  376;  with  a  map  and  sections. 

^>  Oh  the  Geological  Age  of  the  White  Mountains,  Henry  D.  and  William  B.  Rogerii. 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  i,  pp.  411<-421. 

1*  On  the  Geological  Age  of  the  White  Mountains,  Charles  T.  Jackson.  Proc.  Bo6t. 
Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  n,  pp.  147-148. 

"The  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  State  Geologist;  J.  H.  Hunt- 
ington, Warren  Upham,  G.  W.  Hawes,  assistants;  vol.ii,  Concord,  1877,  pp.684;  with 
a  six-sheet  geological  map.  See,  also,  by  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  ibid.,  vol.  i,  pp.  667 ;  with 
maps.  First  Annual  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  New  Hanipshir^. 
Manchester,  1869,  pp.  36,  and  a  map.  Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Geology  and 
Mineralogy  of  New  Hampshire,  Manchester,  1870,  pp.  37;  map.  Report  of  the  Ge<i- 
logical  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  showing  its  progress  during  the  year 
1870,  Nashua,  1871,  pp.  82.  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Hanipslure,  it< 
progress  during  1871,  Nashua,  1872,  pp.  56,  and  map.  Norian  Rocks  in  New  Hamp- 
shire; Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  m,  pp.  43-47.  Rocent  Geological  Discoverit-n 
among  the  White  Mountains,  New  Hampsliire.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  21  si 
meeting,  pp.  136-151.  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  New  Han)[»- 
shire,  showing  its  progress  during  the  year  1872,  pp.  15.  On  the  Classification  of  the 
Rooks  of  New  Hampshire.  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xv,  pp.  304-909.  On 
Helderberg  Rocks  in  New  Hampshire.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  vii,  1874,  pp. 
468-476,  557-571.    Geology  of  the  White  Mountains,  Appalaohia,  vol.  i,  pp.  70-76. 

>*  Mineralogy  and  Lithology,  Geo.  W.  Hawes.  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  vol. 
Ill,  part  4,  pp.  1-262;  12  plates. 

i^The  Albany  Granite,  New  Hampshire,  and  its  contact  phenomena,  George  W. 
Hawes.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  aer.«  vol  xxi,  1881,  pp.  21-32. 

'<}  Significance  of  Oval  Granitoid  Areas  in  the  Lower  Laurentian,  C.  H.  Hitchcock 
BuU.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  vol.  i,  pp.  557-658  (abstract).     Discussion  by  G.  H.  Williams. 

^7  First  Annual  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Vermont,  C.  B.  Adams.  Burlington,  181o, 
pp.92;  with  a  map. 

>«  Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Greology  of  Vermont,  C.  B.  Adams,  Burlington. 
1846,  pp.  267. 

19  Third  Annual  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  C.  B.  Adams.  Bni- 
lington,  1847,  pp.  32. 

^  Extract  from  Z.  Thompson's  Address  on  the  Natural  History  of  Vermont.  I^- 
liminary  Report  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  Augustus  Tonn^, 
Appendix  6,  pp.  65-68. 

*i  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Vermont,  Edward  Hitchc6ck,  vol.  i,  pp.  1-55.  See  also 
Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  1858,  pp.  13.  On  the  Con- 
version of  Certain  Conglomerates  into  Talcose  and  Micaceous  Schists  and  Gneias,  by 
the  Elongation,  Flattening,  and  Metamorphosis  of  the  Pebbles  and  the  Cement.  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  xxxi,  pp.  372-392. 

23  Azoic  Rocks,  C.  H.  Hitchcock.  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Vermont,  voLi,  pp. 
452-469,  471-474, 533-558. 

2»  Unstratified  Rocks.  Edward  Hitchcock.     Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pi).  559-578. 

'*  Dikes  of  Chittenden  County,  Prof.  Thompson.     Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  579-594. 

'^*' Notes  on  the  Sections,  C.  H.  Hitchcock.     Ibid.,  vol.  ir,  pp.  595-682. 

^Report  relating  to  the  Geology  of  Northern  Vermont,  S.  R.  Hall.  Ibid.,  vol.  il 
pp.  719-730. 
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"  The  Geology  of  Vermont^  Charles  H.  Hitchcock.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  16th 
meeting,  pp.  120-122. 

*^0n  some  Points  in  the  Geology  of  Vermont,  T.  Sterry  Hunt.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d 
ser.,  vol.  XLVI,  1868,  pp.  222-229. 

^  The  Inclasions  in  the  Granite  of  Craftsbury,  Vermont,  Cilvin  McCormick.  Proc. 
Phil.  Acad.  Sci.,  1886,  pp.  19-24. 

30  Kemarks  on  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  a  Section  of  Massachusetts  on  Con- 
necticut River,  with  a  part  of  New  Hamphshire  and  Vermont,  Edward  Hitchcock. 
Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  1st  ser.,  vol.  i,  pp.  105-116,  436-439;  with  a  map. 

^*  Sketch  of  the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  the  vicinity  of  Williams  College,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Massachusetts,  Prof.  Chester  Dewey.  Ibid,  vol.  i,  pp.  337-346;  with  a 
map.-  • 

^Geological  Section  from  Taconick  Range,  in  Williamstown,  to  tiie  City  of  Troy 
on  the  Hudson,  Prof.  Chester  Dewey.    Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  246-248. 

33  A  Sketch  of  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  scenery  of  the  regions  contiguous  to 
the  river  Connecticut.  With  a  geological  map  and  drawings  of  organic  remains, 
and  occasional  botanical  notices,  Bey.  Edward  Hitchcock.  Ibid.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  1-86, 
201-236;  vol.  vn,  pp.  1-30. 

^A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  Western  part  of  Massachusetts 
and  a  small  part  of  the  adjoining  States,  Prof.  Chester  Dewey.  Ibid.,  vol.  viu,  1824, 
pp.  1-60,  240-244,  with  map. 

^Notices  of  the  Lead  Mines  and  Veins  of  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  and  of 
the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  that  region,  Alanson  Nash.  Ibid.,  vol.  xii,  pp.  238- 
270,  with  a  map. 

3^  Report  on  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology  of  Massachusetts,  Ed- 
ward Hitchcock,  pp.  xn  and  702,  with  atlas.  See  also  Report  on  the  Geology  of 
Massachusetts,  examined  under  the  direction  of  the  government  of  that  State,  dur- 
ing the  years  1830  and  1831.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  1st  ser.,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  1-70,  with  a  geo- 
logical map.  Report  on  a  Reexamination  of  the  Economical  Geology  of  Massachu- 
setts, pp.  139.  Section  from  Boston  to  the  west  line  of  Plainfield.  A  Geological  and 
Agricultural  Survey  of  the  district  adjoining  the  Erie  Canal,  Albany,  1824,  pp.  158- 
163,  and  a  plate. 

37 Final  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts,  Edward  Hitchcock.  2  vols.,  pp. 
831,  with  maps  and  plates. 

^On  the  Probable  Age  and  Origin  of  a  Bed  of  Plumbago  and  Anthracite  occurring 
in  mica-schist  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  C.  Lyell.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc, 
London,  vol.  i,  1845,  pp.  199-202. 

®  Proofs  of  the  Protozoic  Age  of  some  of  the  Altered  Rocks  of  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts, from  FossilB  recently  discovered,  W.  B.  Rogers.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  vol.  iii,  pp. 
315^18. 

^Geological  Section  from  Greenfield  to  Cbarlemont,  Massachusetts,  C.  H.  Hitch- 
cock.   Proc.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  330-332. 

<»The  Geology  of  Marblehead,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory.  Proc.  Essex  Institute,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
306-311. 

^3  Section  of  Rocks  at  Base  of  the  South  Mountain  Emery  Bed  of  Chester,  Massachu- 
setts, C.  T.  Jackson.    Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Naf.  Hist.,  vol.  x,  p.  86. 

**0n  the  Relation  of  the  Rocks  in  the  Vicinity  of  Boston,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Ibid.,  vol. 
XUI,  pp.  172-177. 

^On  the  Relation  of  some  of  the  Rocks  of  the  Boston  Basin,  C.  T.  Jackson.  Ibid., 
vol.  XIII.,  -pp.  177-178. 

^^On  the  Qnartzite,  LinieHtoue  and  Associated  Rocks  in  the  Vicinity  of  Great  Bar- 
ringtoii,  Berkshire  County,  MaHMiichusottH,  .Tames  D.  Dana.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser., 
vol.  IV,  pp.  362-370,  1.jO-I53;  vol.  v,  pp.  17-53,  84-91;  vol.  vi,  pp.  257-278,  with  map. 

'•♦'•On  the  Geology  of  the  Vicinity  of  Boston,  T.  Sterry  Hunt.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist, 
Proc,  vol.  XIV,  pp.  15-19. 
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^^  Views  on  the  Eozooi^al  Limestone  of  Eastern  Massaohasetts^  L.  S.  Bnrbank. 
Ibid.,  vol.  XIV,  pp.  190-198.     See  also  pp.  199-204. 

^* Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Eastern  Massachusetts;  W.  W.  Dodge.  Ibid.,  vol.  xvii, 
pp.  388-419.    See  also,  Ibid.,  vol.  xxi,  pp.  197-215. 

« Report  on  the  Geological  Map  of  Massachusetts,  W.  O.  Crosby.  Boston,  1876, 
pp.  42. 

^Geology  of  the  Nashua  Valley,  L.  S.  Burbank.  Rejiort  on  the  Geological  Map  of 
Massachusetts,  W.  O  Crosby.     Boston,  1876,  pp.  43-^2. 

^^Notc  on  the  Helderberg  Formation  of  Bernardston,  Massachusetts,  and  Vernon, 
Vermont,  James  D.  Dana.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xiv,*  pp.  379-387.  See,  also, 
On  the  Relations  of  the  Geology  of  Vennont  to  that  of  Berkshire.  Ibid.,  vol.  xiv, 
pp.  37-48,  132-140,  202-207,  257-204. 

A3  On  the  Classification  ot  Rocks,  M.  £.  Wadsworth.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  vol. 
V,  pp.  275-287. 

«» Contributions  to  the  Geology  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  William  O.  Crosby,  pp. 
286,  with  a  map. 

^The  Felsites  and  the  Associated  Rocks  north  of  Boston,  J.  S.  Diller.  Bull.  Mns. 
Comp.  Zool.,  Harvard,  vol.  vii,  pp.  165-180. 

»0n  the  tielation  of  the  Qulncy  Granite  to  the  Primordial  Argillite  of  Braintree, 
Massachusetts,  M.  E.  Wadsworth.  Proo.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xxi,  1880-1882, 
pp.  274-277. 

*«0n  the  Trachyte  of  Marblehead  Neck,  Massachusetts,  M.  E,  Wadsworth.  Ibid., 
pp.  288-294. 

'^7 The  Argillite  and  Conglomerate  of  the  Boston  Baain,  M.  E.  Wadsworth.  Ibid., 
vol.  xxu,  pp.  130-133. 

^Note  on  a  fossil  coal  plant  found  at  the  graphite  deposit  in  mica-schist,  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  Joseph  H.  Perry.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxix,  pp.  157- 
158. 

•0  On  the  Geology  at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  Alexis  A.Jnlien.  Trans. 
New  York  Acad.  Sci.,  vol,  vii,  pp.  21-39. 

» Geology  of  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  B.  K.  Emerson.  Gazeteer  of 
Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts,  1654-1887.  Edited  by  W.  B.  Gay,  Syracuse,  New 
York ;  pp.  10-22. 

«i  Relations  of  the  Conglomerate  and  Slate  in  the  Boston  Basin,  W.  O.  Crosby. 
Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xxiii,  1884-1888,  pp.  7-27. 

«3The  (geology  of  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  Nathaniel  Southgate  Slialer.  Ninth 
Ann.  Rept.  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1887-'88,  pp.  529-611;  with  plates. 

«*A  description  of  the  "Bernardston  Series"  of  Metamorphic  Upper  Devonian 
Rocks,  Ben  K.  Emerson.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xl,  1890,  pp.  263-275,  362-374. 

^  Porphyritic  and  Gneissoid  Granites  in  Massachusetts,  B.  K.  Emerson.  Bull.  Geol. 
Soc.  Am.,  vol.  I,  pp.  559-561,  (abstract). 

^  The  Relation  of  Secular  Rock  Disintegration  to  certain  Transitional  Crystalline- 
Schists,  Raphael  Pumpelly.     Ibid.,  vol  II,  pp.  209-224. 

•^Geology  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Massachusetts,  by  Raphael  Pumpelly,  J.E. 
Wolff,  T.  Nelson  Dale,  and  Bayard  T.  Putnam,  Part  1 ;  submitted  in  1889.  General 
Structure  and  Correlation,  Raphael  Pumpelly. 

•'  Geology  of  Hoosac  Mountain,  J,  E.  Wolff.    Ibid.,  Part  2 ;  submitted  in  1889. 

•»  Mount  Greylock :  Its  Structural  and  Areal  Geology,  T.  Nelson  Dale.  Ibid.  Part  3; 
submitted  in  1889.    See  also  The  Greylock  Synclinorium.    Am.  Geol.,  vol.  vni,  1891, 

pp.  1-7. 

^  Report  on  the  Geological  and  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
Charles  T.  Jackson.    Providence,  1840,  pp.  viii,  312;  map  and  plate. 

^°  A  Geological  History  of  Manhatt>an  or  New  York  iKlaud,  Issachar  Cozzens,  jr. 
New  York,  1843,  pp.  114 ;  with  map  and  sertious. 

f  ^  On  the  origin  of  flattened  and  contorted  pebbles  in  rocks  of  Roxbuiy,  Newport, 
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etc.,  and  pn  depth  uf  decomposition  of  rocks  at  Dablouega,  Georgia,  C.  T.  Jacksou. 
Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  354;  see  also  Alteration  in  Rozbury  Conglom- 
erate and  that  of  Rhode  Island.    Ibid.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  57. 

^  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Aquidneok,  Charles  U.  Hitchcock.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc. 
Adv.  Sci.,  14th  meeting,  1861,  pp.  112-137. 

^  A  Contribution  to  the  Geology  of  Rhode  Island,  T.  Nelson  Dale.  Proc.  Bost.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hist.,  voLxxir,  1882-^83,  pp.  17^201;  with  plates. 

^*  Sketches  of  a  tour  in  the  counties  of  New  Haven  and  LitchAeld,  in  Connecticut, 
with  notices  of  the  Gksology,  Mineralogy,  and  Scenery,  etc.,  Bei^jamin  Silliman.  Am. 
Jour.  Scl.,Ut  ser.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  201-235. 

75  Geological  Notices,  W.  W.  Mather.    Ibid.,  vol.  xxi,  pp.  94-99;  with  section. 

^Sketch  of  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  of  New  London  and  Windham  Counties, 
Connecticut^  Wm.  W.  Mather.    Norwich,  1834,  pp.  36,  and  a  map. 

77  Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  James  G.  Percival.  New 
Haven,  1842,  pp.  495,  and  a  map. 

7« Green  Mountain  Geology.  On  the  Quartzite,  James  D.Dana.  Am. Jour. Sci., 
3d  ser.,  vol.  in,  pp.  179-186,  250-256. 

7*  On  the  Relations  of  the  Geology  of  Vermont  to  that  of  Berkshire,  James  D.  Dana. 
Ibid,  vol.  XIV,  pp.  37-48, 132-140, 202-207, 257-264. 

"^The  Atlantic  System  of  Mountains,  C.  H.  Hitchcock.  Appalachia,  vol.  i,  pp. 
11-14  (abstract). 

<"  Note  on  the  Age  of  the  Greon  Mountains,  James  D.  Dana.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser., 
vol.  XIX,  pp.  191-200. 

^  On  the  Southward  Ending  of  a  Great  Synclinal  in  the  Taconic  Range,  James  D. 
Dana.    Ibid.,  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  268-275;  with  a  map. 

"^  Geological  Sections  a<!ros8  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  C.  H.  Hitchcock.  Bull. 
No.  5,  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  pp.  1.55-179;  with  a  map  and  2  plates. 

"The  Geology  of  Northern  New  Eughind,  C.  H.  Hitchcock;  pp.  1-5,  1-17. 

^Second  Coutribntiou  to  the  Studios  of  the  Cambrian  Faunas  of  North  America,  C. 
D.  Walcott.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  30,  pp.  369, 33  plates.  See  also  the  Cambrian 
SyHtem  in  the  Unitod  States  and  Canada.  Bull.  Phil.  Soc,  Washington,  vol.  vi,  pp. 
98-102. 

>^The  Taconic  System  of  Emmous,  and  the  use  of  the  name  Taconic  in  Geologic 
Nomenclature,  Charles  D.  Walcott.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxxv,  1888,  pp. 
229-242,307-327,  394-401;  with  plate. 

'"^  Stratigraphic  Position  of  the  Olenellus  Fauna  in  North  America  and  Enrox)e,  C. 
D.  Walcott.    Idid.,  vol.  xxxvii,  pp.  374-392 ;  vol.  xxx  viii,  pp.  29-12. 

*"  Discovery  of  native  crystallized  carbonat-e  of  magnesia  on  Staten  Island,  with  a 
notice  of  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  that  island,  James  Pierce.    Am.  Jour.  Sci., 
Ist  ser.,  vol.  i,  1818,  pp.  142-146. 

'^  An  Essay  on  the  geology  of  the  Hndnon  River,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  Samuel 
Akerly.    New  York,  1820,  pp.  69;  with  a  section. 

^Geological  and  Mineralogical  notice  of  a  portion  of  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  AugnstuH  E.  Jessup.  Journal  Philadelphia  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  186-191. 

**  An  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  Highlands  on  the  Kiver  Hudson,  Prof.  Amos 
Eaton.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ist  ser.,  vol.  v,  1822,  pp.  231-235. 

«A  Geological  and  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  District  adjoining  the  Erie  Canal,in 
the  Stftto  of  New  York,  Amos  Eaton.  Albany,  1824,  pp.  157 ;  with  a  geological  pro- 
file. 

*  First  annual  report  of  the  second  geological  district  of  New  York,  Ebeuezcr 
Emmons.    First  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  of  New  York,  pp.  97-150,  and  a  map. 

** First  annual  report  of  the  geologieal  survey  of  the  third  district  of  New  York, 
T.  A.  Conratl.    Ibid.,  pp.  15.V18G. 
Bull,  86 2S 
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?^  Report  of  the  geologist  of  the  first  geological  district  of  the  Stat-e  of  New  York, 
W.  W.  Mather.    Second  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  of  New  York,  pp.  121-183. 

^Report  of  the  geologist  of  the  second  geological  district  of  New  York,  Kbeuezer 
Emmons.    Ibid.,  pp.  185-250;  map. 

^*' Second  annual  report  of  so  much  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  third  diatrict  of 
New  York  as  relates  to  objects  of  immediate  utility,  Lardner  Vannxem.  Ibid., 
pp.  253-286. 

*^  Third  annual  report  of  the  geologist  of  the  first  geological  district  of  New  York, 
W.  W.  Mather.    Third  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  of  New  York,  pp.  69-134. 

"Report  on  the  geology  of  Orange  County,  W.  Horton.    Ibid.,  pp.  135-176. 

»« Report  on  the  geology  of  New  York  County,  L.  D.  Gale.     Ibid.,  pp.  177-199. 

loixhird  annual  report  of  the  survey  of  the  second  geological  district,  Ebenezer 
Emmons.    Ibid.,  pp.  201-239. 

^^  Fourth  annual  report  of  the  survey  of  the  second  geological  district,  Ebenezer 
Etnmons.    Fourth  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  of  New  York,  pp.  259-^3. 

i<'^Fourth  annual  report  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  third  district,  Lardnvr 
Vannxem.    Ibid.,  pp.  355-383. 

'w  Fifth  annual  report  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  first  geological  district,  W.  W. 
Mather.    Fifth  Ann.  Rept.  Geol.  Survey  of  New  York,  pp.  63-112. 

106 Fifth  annual  report  of  the  survey  of  the  second  geological  district,  Klienez^^r 
Emmons.    Ibid.,  pp.  113-136. 

loeQeoiogy  of  New  York  (northern  district)  Ebeuezer  Emmons.  Albany,  1812.  pp. 
438;  17  plates. 

1U7  Geology  of  New  York,  part  lu  (central  district),  Lardner  Vannxem.  Albany. 
1842,  pp.  307. 

10" Geology  of  New  York,  part  i  (southeastern  district),  William  W.  Mather. 
Albany,  1843,  pp.  xxxvii,  655 ;  46  plates. 

i<^A  Geological  History  of  Manhattiin  or  New  York  Island,  Issachar  Cozzeus,  Jr. 
New  York,  1843,  pp.  114,  with  map  and  sections. 

no  Agriculture  of  New  York,  Ebeuezer  Emmons.  Albany,  vol.  i,  1846,  pp.  371; 
21  plates.    Map  separate. 

^^ '  Geognostische  Skizze  der  Umgegend  von  New  York ,  H.  C redner.  Zeit.  d.  dentsch . 
Geol.  Gesell.,  Band  17,  pp.  388-^398,  and  plate. 

"<  Geological  Sketch  of  the  Neighborhood  of  Rossie,  Thomas  Macfarlane.  Can. 
Nat.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  267-275. 

* ^3  Report  upon  the  Past  and  Present  History  of  the  Geology  of  New  York  Island, 
R.  P.  Stevens.    Annals  N.  Y.  Lyceum  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  viii,  pp.  108-120. 

11-* Notes  on  the  Lithology  of  the  Adirondacks,  Albert  R.  Leeds.  Thirtieth  Ann. 
Rept.  on  the  N.Y.  State  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist.,  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York.    Albany,  1878,  pp.  79-109. 

^>^0n  the  G^logical  Relations  of  the  Limestone  Belts  of  Westchester  County, 
New  York,  James  D.  Dana.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3<l  ser.,  vol.  xx,  1880,  pp.  21-32. 194-220, 
359-375,  460-456;  vol.  xxi,  1881,  pp.  425-443;  vol.  xxii,  1881,  pp.  103-119,313-315, 
327-335. 

11^ Geological  Age  of  the  Taconic  System,  Pruf.  James  D.  Dana.  Quart.  Jour.  Geol. 
Soc,  London,  vol.  xxxviii,  1882,  pp.  397-408;  with  plate. 

1^7 Remarks  on  Serpentine  of  Staten  Island,  .L  S.  Newberry.  Trans.  N.Y.,  Acad. 
Sci.,  vol.  I,  pp.  57-58. 

"•The  Geology  of  Port  Henry,  New  York,  T.  Sterry  Hunt.  Can.  Nat.,  2d  ser.. 
vol.  X,  pp.  420-422. 

i^f^Note  on  the  Cortland t  and  Stony  Point  Horublendic  and  Augitic  Rocks,  Jame^i 
D.  Dana.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  voL  xxviii,  1884,  pp.  384-386. 

t'^Laurentian  Magnetic  Iron  Ore  Deposits  from  Northern  New  York,  Charles  E. 
Hall.  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  for  tho  year  1884,  jip.  23-24,  with  a  geological 
map  of  Essex  county. 
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^'>  On  a  Schistose  Series  of  Crystalline  Rocks  in  tlie  Adirondaoks,  N.  L.  Brltton. 
Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Set.,  vol.  v,  p.  72. 

^^  On  the  Adirondack  Region,  A.  A.  Jnlien.     Ibid.,  p.  72. 

*^A  Geological  Reconnaissance  in  the  Crystalline  Rock  Region,  Dntchess,  Put- 
nam, and  Westchester  counties,  New  York,  John  C.  Smock.  Thirty-ninth  Ann. 
Rept.  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Mnseum  of  Natural  History  for  the  year  1885,  pp. 
106-185,  with  map. 

^>«  Report  on  Building  Stones,  James  Hall.     Ibid.,  pp.  176-225. 

'^ThePeridotitoB  of  the  ^'Cortlandt  Series''  on  the  Hudson  river,  near  Peekskill, 
N.  Y.,  George  H.  Williams.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxxi,  1886,  pp.  26-41.  The 
Norites  of  the '^ Cortlandt  Series"  on  the  Hudson  river,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
George  H.  WiUiams.  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxui,  1887,  pp.  155-144,  191-199.  The  Gabl>ro8 
and  Dioritea  of  the  ^^Cortlandt  Series"  on  the  Hudson  river  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
George  H.  Williams.  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxv,  1888,  pp.  438-448.  The  Contact-Metauior- 
phtsm  produced  in  the  adjoining  Mica-Schists  and  Limestones  by  the  Massive  Rocks 
of  the  ''Cortlandt  Series"  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  George  H.  Williams.  Ibid.,  vol. 
XXX VI,  1888,  pp.  254-269;  with  plate. 

'^Additional  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  Staten  Island,  N.  L.  Britton.  Trans.  N.  Y. 
Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  12-18. 

i>>7The  Geology  of  Manhattan  Island,  James  F.  Kemp.  Ibid.,  vol.  vii,  1887-'88, 
pp.  49-64;  with  a  map. 

>'^<*  On  the  Metamorphic  Strata  of  Southeastern  New  York,  Frederick  J.  H.  Merrill. 
Am.  Jopr.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xxxix,  1890,  pp.  383-392. 

'^•^  Based  on  unpublished  field-notes  made  by  F'rofs.  R.  Pumpelly,  C.  D.  Walcott, 
and  C.  R.  Van  Hise  in  the  summer  of  1890. 

1^  Based  on  unpublished  field-notes  made  by  Profs.  George  H.  Williams  and  C.  R. 
Van  Hise  in  the  summer  of  1890. 

131  On  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  Franklin,  in  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey, 
Lardner  Vanuxem  and  William  H.  Keating.  Journal  Philadelphia  Acad.  Nat.  Sci., 
vol.  II,  pp.  277-288. 

132  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Scenery,  etc.,  of  the  Highlands  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  James  Pierce.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  1st  ser.,  vol.  v,  1822«  pp.  26-33. 

1^  Description  of  the  Geology  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  being  a  final  report, 
Henry  D.  Rogers,  pp.  301,  with  a  map  and  plate.  See  also  Report  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  Henry  D.  Rogers,  1835,  pp.  174. 

134  Geologic  Relations  of  New  Jersey  Franklinite  Veins,  C.  T.  Jackson.  Proc.  Best. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  308-309. 

^^  Report  on  the  Northern  Division  of  the  State,  WilUam  KitchoU.  Second  Ann. 
Rept.  Geol.  Survey  of  New  Jersey  for  1855,  pp.  111-248,  with  map. 

»**  Geology  of  New  Jersey,  George  H.  Cook,  pp.  899,  with  portfolio  of  13  maps. 

>^  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  for  the  year  1873,  George  H.  Cook,  pp. 
128. 

^^  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  for  the  year  1883,  George  H.  Cook,  pp. 
178,  with  map. 

i%<  Remarks  on  Granite  at  Sparta,  New  Jersey,  N.  H.  Darton.  Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad. 
Sci.,  vol.  II,  p.  25. 

""Annual  Report  of  the  State  Geologist  for  the  year  1884,  George  H.  Cook,  pp. 
168,  with  map. 

1-*^  On  the  Archean  Rocks,  N.  L.  Britton.  Ann.  Rept.  of  the  New  .Jersey  Geol.  Survey 
for  1885,  pp.  36-65. 

'^-  Report  for  1886,  N.  L.  Britton.  Ann.  Rept.  of  the  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey 
for  the  year  1886,  pp.  74-112.  See  also  On  Recent  Field  Work  in  the  Archean  Area 
of  northern  New  Jersey  and  southeastern  New  York.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly, 
Columbia  College,  vol.  ix,  pp.  33-39. 

•** On  an  Archean  Plant,  N.  L.  Britton.    Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  vii,  p.  89. 
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i^*  Geological  Stadies  of  the  Arclieau  Rocks,  Frank  L.  Naeon.  Ann.  Rept.  of  th(« 
State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey  for  the  year  1889,  pp.  12-65. 

*^  The  Post-Archean  Age  of  the  White  Limestones  of  Sussex  County,  New  .T«rMy, 
Frank  L.  Nason.  Ann.  Rept.  of  the  State  Geologist  for  the  year  189Q,  pp.  25-^,  with 
a  map  and  sections.    See  also  Am.  Geok,  yoI.  viii,  1891,  pp.  166-171. 

^^  A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Country  near  Easton,  Pa.,  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
minerals  and  a  map,  John  Finch.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  1st  ser.,  vol.  vui,  1824,  pp.  236-240. 

^^7  On  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of  the  country  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  F.  Finch. 
Ibid.,  vol.  XIV,  1828,  pp.  15-18. 

^^The  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  Henry  Darwin  Rogers;  2  vols.,  586  pp»  and  1(U6 
pp.,  atlas  of  two  maps,  Philadelphia,  1858.  See  aiso,  by  the  same  author,  Third 
Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisbur;;. 
1889,  pp.  118.  Fourth  Annual  Report  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Venn- 
sy Ivania,  Han*isburg,  1840,  pp.  252.  Fifth  Annual  Report  on  the  Geological  Explora- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  1841,  pp.  179.  Classification  of  the  Metamorphic 
Strata  of  the  Atlantic  Slope  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat. 
Hist.,  vol.  VI,  pp,  140-145. 

^^  Bowlders  of  Homblendlc  Rook  in  Gneiss  ueHr  Philadelphia,  A.  R.  Leeds.  Pruc. 
Philadelphia  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  xxii,  pp.  134-135. 

^^  Report  of  Progrtvss  in  the  District  of  York  and  Adams  Counties,  Persifor  Frazer, 
jr.  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  C,  pp.  198,  with  maps  and  cross- 
sections. 

^^^  Report  of  Progress  in  the  Counties  of  York,  Adams,  Cumberland,  and  Franklin, 
Persifor  Frazer,  jr.    Ibid.,  vol.  CC,  pp.  201-400,  with  maps  and  cross-sections. 

^^  Geology  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  T.  Sterry  Hunt.  Proc.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.. 
25th  meeting,  pp.  208-212. 

''•>'*  The  Brown  Hematite  Deposits  of  Lehigh  County,  Frederick  Prime,  jr.  Second 
Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  DD,  pp.  99,  with  two  maps. 

'w  The  Geology  of  Lancaster  County.  Persifor  Fraeer,  jr.  Ibid.,  vol.  CCC,  pp.350, 
with  an  atlas  of  11  plates  and  maps. 

'^On  the  Hudson  River  age  of  the  Peach  Bottom  Slates  and  its  bearing  on  the 
Geology  of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  Persifor  Frazer,  jr.  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol. 
xviir,  pp.  366-368. 

'<^The  Geology  of  Philadelphia  County  and  of  the  southern  parts  of  Montgomc^ry 
and  Bucks,  Charles  £.  Hall.  Second  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  C6,  pp 
145,  with  map  and  plate. 

^^7  The  Geology  of  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Counties,  J.  P.  Lesley.  Ibid.,  vol.  D3; 
vol.  I,  pp.  1-82,  2  maps. 

iM  Itinerary  note  on  the  South  Mountain  Gneiss,  Charles  E.  Hall.  Ibid.,  vol.  D3; 
voL  I,  pp.  215-258. 

'•'•^The  Geoloffv  of  South  Mountain  belt  of  Berks  County,  E.  V.  d'lnvilliore.  Ibid., 
vol.  D3;  vol.  II,  p.  441.  with  6  maps. 

»«•  Field  Notes  in  Delaware  County,  Charles  E.  Hall.  Ibid.,  vol.  C5,  part  1,  pp.  y^^ 
with  a  colored  map. 

»5^A  Study  of  one  point  in  the  Archean-Paleozoic  contact  line  in  Southeastern  PeuP- 
sylvauia,  Persifor  Frazer.  Proo.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.,  1884, 33d  meeting,  pp.  394-39H. 
with  map. 

**»^  General  Notes.  Sketch  on  the  Geology  of  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  Persift'f 
Frazer.    Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  391-410,  with  a  map. 

^^A  Discussion  on  the  Rocks  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  Theodore  D.  Rai>^' 
Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  vol.  vni,  pp.  47-51. 

'"Report  on  the  Projected  Survey  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  J.  T.  Ducatel  and  J. 
H.  Alexander.  Annapolis,  1834,  pp.  39.  See  also  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  1st  ser.,  vol.  xx  vir.  pi*' 
1-38. 

'"•■'Hiime  Notices  of  the  Geology  of  the  Country  between  Baltimore  and  the  OIii«* 
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River,  witb  ft  section  illuBtrating  the  superposition  of  the  rooks,  Dr.  Wililam  E.  A. 
AiklB.    Am.  Jour.  Sci<,  Ist  ser.,  vol.  xxvi,  1834,  pp.  219-232. 

^^  Annnal  Report  of  the  Geologist  of  Maryland,  J.  T.  Ducatel ;  pp.  33. 

'^  First  Report  of  the  State  Agrioultural  Chemist  of  Maryland,  Philip  T.  Tyaou. 
Annapolis,  1860,  pp.  145  and  20;  map. 

>^The  Gabbros  and  Associated  Hornblende  Rocks  occurring  in  the  Neighborhood 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  George  H.  Williams.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  28,  pp.  78 ; 
4  pis. 

i«»The  Petrography  and  Structure  of  the  Piedmont  Plateau  in  Maryland,  George 
Huntington  Williams ;  with  a  Supplement  on  a  (Geological  Section  across  the  Pied- 
mont Plateau  in  Maryland,  by  Charles  R.  Keyes.  Bull.  Geol.  Soo.  of  America,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  301-322. 

^^Memoit  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  including  the  Appli- 
cation of  the  Geological  ObHcrvations  to  Agriculture,  James  C.  Booth.  Dover,  1841, 
pp.  188. 

'"Preliminary  Not^es  on  the  Geology  of  Delaware — Lauren  tian,  Paleozoic,  and  Cre- 
taceous areas,  Frederick  D.  Chester.  Proc.  Philadelphia  Acad.  Sci.,  1884,  pp.  237-259, 
with  a  map. 

17^  The  Gabbros  and  Associated  Rocks  in  Delaware,  Frederick  D.  Chester.  Bull.  U. 
S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  59,  pp.  45. 

in  Remarks  on  the  ''Tide  Water"  Gneisses  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Region,  D.  S. 
Martin.    Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci.,  voL  v,  pp.  19-20. 

'7^  On  the  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Scenery,  and  Curiosities  of  Parts  of  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, and  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi  Territories,  etc.,  with  Miscellaneous  Re- 
marks, Rev.  Eliae  Cornelius.    Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  1st  ser.,  vol.  i,  pp.  214-226, 317-331 . 

^^*  Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State  of  Virginia  for  the 
year  1839,  William  B.  Rogers.  Richmond,  1840,  pp.  161.  See  also  Preliminary  Report 
(Virginia)  for  1835  and  Annual  Reports  for  1836, 1837, 1838. 

"^Report  of  the  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Virginia  for  the  year  1840, 
William  B.  Rogers.    Richmond,  1841,  pp.  132. 

^^7  On  some  Points  in  the  Geology  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Virginia,  William  M.  Fon- 
taine.   Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  ix,  pp.  14-22, 93-101. 

^^^On  the  Primordial  Strata  of  Virginia,  William  M.  Fontaine.  Ibid.,  vol.  ix,  pp. 
361-369, 416-428. 

179  Geology  of  Virginia — Balcony  Falls ;  the  Blue  Ridge  and  its  Geological  Con- 
nections; some  Theoretical  Considerations,  J.  L.  Campbell.  Ibid.,  vol.  xviii,  pp. 
435-445.  See  also  the  Silurian  Formation  in  Central  Virginia.  The  Virginias,  vol.  1, 
pp.  41-45, 54-^;  and  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  xviii,  pp.  16-29. 

t«o  The  mineral  resources  and  advantages  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal  and  the  Buchanan  and  Clifton  Forge  Rail  way,  J.  L.  Camp- 
bell.   The  Virginias,  vol.  i,  pp.  2-8,  with  map. 

^^1  llie  geology  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  etc.,  at  James  River  Gap,  Virginia,  J.  L.  Camp- 
bell.   Ibid.,  pp.  86-87,  94. 

1^  Notes  on  the  Mineral  Deposits  at  cert^ain  Localities  on  the  Western  Part  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  Wm.  M.  Fontaine.    Ibid.,  vol.  iv,  pp.  21-22, 42-47,  55-59,  73-76,  92-93. 

1*°  A  Reprint  of  Annual  Reports  and  Other  Papers  on  the  Geology  of  the  Vir- 
ginias, William  Barton  Rogers,  pp.  832.    Accompanied  by  maps  and  sections. 

^^The  Snowdon  Slate  Quarries,  J.  L.  and  H.  D.  Campbell.  The  Virginias,  vol.  v, 
pp.  162-163, 170.  See  also  Geology  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  James  River  Gap,  Virginia, 
J.  L.  Campbell.  Ibid.,  p.  145;  Geology  of  the  Blue  Ridge  near  Balcony  Falls,  Vir- 
ginia; a  modified  view,  John  L.  Campbell.  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d.  ser.,  vol.  xxviii,  pp. 
221-223;  vol.xviii,  pp,  435-445. 

'*^The  Structure  of  the  Blue  Ridge  near  Harper's  Ferry,  H.  R.  Geiger  and  Arthur 
Keith.    Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  of  America,  vol.  ii,  pp.  155-164. 
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i*>  Report  on  the  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  condacted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Agricultnre,  Denisou  Olmsted.    Part  1,  pp.  S-44. 

^"7  Report  on  the  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  Denison  Olmsted.  Papers  on  Agri- 
cnltnral  subjects;  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agrionlture,  part 
2,  Raleigh,  1825,  pp.  87-141. 

i»On  the  Geology  of  the  Gold  Region  of  North  Carolina,  Elisha  Mitchell.  Am. 
Jour.  Bci.,  1st  ser.,  toI. xvi,  1829,  pp.  1-19,  with  a  map. 

1*^  Elements  of  Geology,  with  an  outline  of  the  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  Elishs 
Mitchell.    1842,  pp.  141,  and  a  map. 

1^  Geological  Report  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  North  Carolina^  Ebeneser  Em- 
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OHAPTEB  VIII. 

GENERAL  SUCCESSIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS  OF  PRINCIPLES. 

SECTION  I.     LITJSEATUBE. 

Maclurb,^  in  1809,  places  in  the  primitive  rooks  granite,  ^eiss, 
mica-slate,  clay-slate,  primitive  limestone,  primitive  traj),  serpentine, 
porphyry,  syenite,  topaz  rock,  quartz  rock,  primitive  flinty  slate,  prim- 
itive gypsum,  white  stone;  and  in  the  Transition,  transition  limestone, 
transition  trap,  graywacke,  transition  flinty-slate,  trausition  gypsum. 
The  rocks  of  the  Primitive  prevail  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson  river. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  and  northern  states  the 
sea  washes  the  primitive  rock,  but  to  the  south  westward  the  Primitive 
runs  in  a  broad  belt  as  far  as  Alabama,  and  between  it  and  the  ocean 
is  a  wide  belt  of  alluvial  rocks.  The  Transition  rocks  occur  in  one  main 
belt,  running  in  a  northeast  and  southwest  direction  from  New  York 
to  Alabama,  and  in  several  minor  belts. 

Eaton,*  in  1832,  pla(*es  as  Primitive  rocks  granite,  mica-slate,  horn- 
blende rock,  talcose  rock,  granular  quartz,  granular  lime  rock.  These 
primitive  rocks  are  all  contemporaneous^  excepting  the  granular  quartz 
and  lime  rocks,  since  they  alternate  continually.  These  rocks  are  des- 
titute of  organized  remains.  Numerous  localities  are  given  for  each 
class. 

Emmons,  (E.),^  in  1856,  divides  rocks  into  l^yi'ocrystaDine,  Pyroplas- 
tic,  and  Hydroplastic. 

The  Pyrocrystalline  comprises  massive  rocks,  including  granite,  syen- 
ite, hypersthene,  pyrocrystalline  limestone,  seri^entine,  rensselaerite, 
octahedral  iron  ore,  and  laminated  rocks,  including  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
hornblende,  talcose-slate,  etc.,  laminated  limestone,  laminated  serpen- 
tine. The  Pyroplastic  rocks  comprise  Subaerial,  including  lavas,  tufa, 
or  volcanic  products,  and  Submarine,  including  greenstone,  porphyry, 
basalt,  trap.  The  Hydroplastic  rocks  comprise  Paleozoic,  Mesozoie, 
and  Cenozoic.  The  Paleozoic  is  divided  from  the  base  upward  into 
Taconic,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian.  Metamor- 
phic  or  Azoic  rocks  are  not  recognized  as  classes,  as  they  may  occur  in 
all  series  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  sediments.  That  gneiss,  mica- 
slate,  hornblende,  and  talcose  slate,  etc.,  are  metamorphic  altered  sedi- 
ments there  is  no  evidence.  Azoic  is  objectionable  because  it  presup- 
X)oses  that  our  observations  have  made  certain  that  which  must  ever 
remain  doubtftil. 

The  Pyrocrystalline  rocks  are  due  to  the  consolidation  of  the  earth's 
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crust.  These  roc.ks  increase  in  thickness  by  additions  below.  On  the 
contractions  of  these  rocks  fissures  are  formed,  through  which  flow 
fluid  material  which  are  hydroplastic  and  later.  The  a  ge  of  rocks  may 
be  deduced  from  the  perfection  of  their  crystalline  state.  The  pre- 
eminently crystalline  granites  are  the  product  arising  from  the  first 
cx)oling  of  the  first  crust.  Granite  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with 
the  oldest  masses  of  the  globe.  The  granites  of  the  United  States  are 
of  two  classes;  one  more  ancient  than  the  Tac^onic  rocks,  and  others, 
which  are  later  eruptions,  certainly  as  new  as  the  Carboniferous.  In 
New  England  the  ancient  granites  are  widespread,  but  there  are  also 
found  granitic  areas  which  have  been  erupted  from  fissures  and  which 
have  overflowed  wide  areas  and  whose  structure  is  more  or  less  sheeted. 
It  is  impossible  to  draw  lines  of  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of 
granite,  except  when  the  earlier  granite  is  traversed  by  the  later.  The 
lamination  of  the  laminated  Pyrocrystalline  rocks  is  probably  due  to ' 
crystallization.  Gneiss,  mica-slate,  hornblende,  and  talcose  slate  are 
so  blended  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  define  their  boundaries, 
and  they  are  all  regarded  as  contemporaneous  formations. 

The  oldest  Hydroplastic  rocks  constitute  the  Taconic  system,  which 
has  a  clear  and  well  defined  base,  rarely  obscured  by  passages  into  the 
primary  schists  or  the  Pjrroplastic  syenites  or  granites.  This  system  is 
limited  above  by  the  Silurian  system,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone.  The  thickness  of  this  system  is  from  25,000  to  30,000 
feet.  Sediments  of  all  systems  must  necessarily  c>onsist  of  the  same 
materials.  Sandstones,  limestones,  slates,  conglomerates,  and  breccias 
must  make  up  the  matter  which  composes  them;  but  a  comparison  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  Taconic  and  the  Silurian  show  a  decided 
diflference  in  mineral  constitution.  The  first  partakes  of  the  primary 
character  of  the  ^anite,  gneiss,  mica,  and  talcose  slates  of  the  Pyro- 
crystalline rocks,  from  the  last  two  of  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  while  the  materials  of  the  Silurian  are  derived  from  the 
Taconic  rocks.  The  Taconic  system,  from  the  base  upward,  comprises 
(1)  conglomerates  and  breccias;  (2)  limestones;  (3)  slate  of  enormous 
thickness;  (4)  dark-colored  Taconic  slates;  (5)  sparry  limestones.  The 
absence  of  fossils  in  the  Taconic  rocks  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  prob- 
*able  absence  of  animals  and  plants  at  the  time  the  Berkshire  limestone 
and  earlier  Taconic  rocks  were  deposited.  In  the  Upper  Taconic  rocks 
are  found  remains  of  both  plants  and  animals.  The  rocks  of  the 
Taconic  system  form  a  belt  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  ridge.  On  the  west 
it  is  continuous  from  Canada  East  to  Georgia.  On  the  east  it  is  wider 
in  certain  places  than  on  tlie  west  side,  but  its  continuity  is  broken.  The 
Taconic  system  rests  then  on  the  following  |)oints:  The  formations  of 
the  series  are  i^hysically  unlike  the  Lower  Silurian;  it  supports  the 
Lower  Silurian  unconformably  at  numerous  places;  it  is  a  system  in 
which  life  existed,  and  the  remains  of  organisms  are  left  which  are 
unlike  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian ;  it  carries  back  many  stages  farther 
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the  time  \i'lieiL  life  appeared,  and  repre8eut«  a  period  vaHtly  longer  tban 
the  Silurian,  although  it  may  occupy  a  less  supei^fLcial  area. 

Logan  and  Hxtnt,*  in  1865,  gave  a  geological  Hketch  of  Canada.  The 
ancient  rocks  are  divided  into  the  Lanrentian  system  and  the  C/ani- 
hrian  and  Huronian  system. 

The  rocks  of  the  Lanrentian  system  are  almost  without  exception 
old  sedimentary  beds  that  have  becoma  highly  crystalline;  they  haVe 
been  greatly  disturbed,  and  form  mountain  ranges  running  about  north- 
east and  southwest,  and  sometimes  rising  to  heights  of  800  or  1,000 
meters,  and  even  beyond.  The  rocks  of  this  formation  are  the  oldest 
known  on  the  American  continent,  and  probably  correspond  to  the 
oldest  gneisses  of  Finland  and  Scandinavia,  and  to  similar  rocks  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  The  rocks  of  the  Laurentain  formation  are  in 
large  part  crystalline  Bchist«,  mostly  gneissoid  or  hornblendic.  Asso^ 
ciated  with  these  schists  are  seen  heavy  stratified  masses  of  a  crystal- 
line rock,  which  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  feldspar  with  a  base  of 
liine  and  soda.  With  these  schists  and  these  feldspars  are  found  strata 
of  quartzite,  associated  with  crystalline  limestones  which  have  a  rather 
important  place  in  this  formation.  The  limestones  form  beds  from  1 
meter  to  more  than  100  meters  thick,  and  often  present  a  succession  of 
thin  beds,  intercalated  in  beds  of  gneiss  or  quartzite.  The  quartzites 
sometimes  present  themselves  under  the  form  of  conglomerates,  and  in 
certain  cases  have  a  paste  of  dolomite.  Beds  of  dolomite  or  of  more 
or  less  magnesian  limestone  are  often  intercalated  with  pure  limestones. 
These  schists,  feldspars,  quai-tzites,  and  limestones,  such  as  we  have 
described  them,  constitute  the  stratified  part  of  the  Lanrentian  system; 
but  there  are,  ftirthermore,  intrusive  granites,  syenites,  and  diorites 
which  form  quite  important  masses;  the  granites  are  sometimes  albitic 
and  often  contain  tourmaline,  mica  in  large  Hakes,  sphei^e,  and  sulphate 
of  molybdenum.  Associated  with  the  limestones  are  imx>ortant  beds  of 
hematite  and  limonite.  Graphite  is  very  frequently  disseminated  in 
little  flakes  in  the  crystalline  limestones,  and  tbrms  also  veins  having 
sometimes  a  considerable  thickness.  Two  of  these  are  found  near  Gren- 
%ille,  on  the  Ottawa.  The  graphite  exists  in  three  detached  bands, 
each  having  a  thickness  of  about  12  centimeters. 

In  the  Cambrian  and  Huronian  system  are  found  the  ro<*ks  on  the 
north  shores  of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior  where  are  present  a  senes  of 
schists,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  conglomerates,  interspersed  with 
heavy  layers  of  diorit^,  and  resting  unconformably  on  the  Lanrentian 
system.  As  these  rocks  are  lower  than  the  Silurian  terrane,  and  as 
they  have  thus  far  not  yielded  a  single  fossil,  they  may  well  be  referred 
to  the  Cambrian  system  (the  Lower  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick).  The 
schists  of  this  system,  on  lake  Superior,  are  bluish,  and  inclose  layers 
of  horn  flint,  having  calcareous  bands,  and  whose  cracks  are  often  filled 
with  anthracite.  These  rocks  are  covered  with  a  considerable  thickness 
of  trap,  on  which  are  superposed  heavy  beds  of  white  and  red  sand- 
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stoTie^  which  sometimes  pass  into  a  state  of  conglomerate,  inclosing 
globes  of  quartz  and  jasper.  Beds  of  a  reddish  argillaceous  limestone 
are  found  intersx^ersed  with  these  sandstones,  which  are  cut  througli 
and  covered  by  a  second  formation  of  diorite  of  great  thickness,  offering 
a  columnar  structure.  This  formation,  wliich  has  a  total  thickness  of 
nearly  4,000  meters,  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of  trap  dikes.  In 
the  corresponding  formation  of  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron  are  found 
sandstones  having  a  more  vitreous  aspect,  and  conglomerates  more 
abundant  than  on  lake  Superior,  associated,  however,  with  schists  and 
schistose  conglomerates,  resembJing  those  which  we  have  just  described, 
the  whole  presenting  great  masses  intercalated  with  diorit/C.  A  layer 
of  limestone  having  a  thickness  of  16  meters  fonns  part  of  this  series. 
After  the  eruption  of  the  interstratified  diorites  have  appeared  two 
systems  of  dikes  of  diorite,  and  a  third  of  granite,  of  an  epoch  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  latter.  The  formation  of  the  metalliferous 
veins  belongs  to  an  epoeh  stiD  more  recent. 

This  Huronian  formation  is  observed  over  a  distance  of  nearly  150 
leagues  on  lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

Dana,*  in  1863,  gives  an  account  of  the  Azoic  age.  This  age  is  de- 
fined as  the  age  in  the  earth's  history  preceding  the  appearance  of 
animal  life.  Among  the  Azoic  rocks  are  included  all  the  roc'.ks  that 
are  older  than  the  Pot«dam  sandstone  of  New  York,  between  which 
and  the  Azoic  general  unconformable  relations  obtain.  The  Azoic 
rocks  constitute  the  only  universal  formation.  They  oove^  the  whole 
globe,  and  were  the  floor  of  the  oceans  and  the  rocks  of  all  emerged 
land  when  animal  life  was  first  created.  But  subsequent  operations 
over  the  sphere  have  buried  the  larger  part  of  the  ancient  surface,  and 
to  a  great  extent  worn  away  and  worked  up  anew  its  material,  so  that 
the  area  of  the  old  floor  now  exposed  to  view  is  small.  The  Azoic 
regions  include  Canada  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  reaching  northeast 
from  lakes  Huton  and  Superior  to  Labrador,  and  continuing  northwest 
to  the  Arctic  ocean,  the  Adirondacks  of  northern  Few  York,  a  similar 
area  south  of  lake  Superior,  west  of  the  Mississippi  a  small  area  in 
Missouri,  the  Black  hills  in  Dakota,  the  Laramie  range  in  Nebraska, 
part  of  the  Ozark  mountains  in  Arkansas ;  and  in  northern  New  Jersey 
Azoic  gneiss,  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  containing  beds  of 
iron  ore.  The  rocks  of  the  Azoic  are  mostly  of  the  metamorphic  serioi^, 
related  to  gi\anite,  gneiss,  syenite,  and  the  like,  but  they  embracejonly 
the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks.  The  Azoic  rocks  are  nearly  all  crys- 
talline, a  few  sandstones,  slates,  and  conglomerates  being  the  only 
exceptions.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  small  amount  of  silica  they 
contain,  as  shown  in  the  diorites  aud  labradorite  rocks.  Prevalence  of 
iron  ore  is  another  charaeteristic,  and  none  of  the  minerals  are  simple 
silicates  of  aluminum.  While  the  Azoic  rocks  are  crystalline  they 
follow  one  another  in  variations  and  alternations  like  sedimentary  beds 
of  later  date.    Granite  or  gneiss  may  lie  between  layers  of  slate  or 
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Bcliist,  and  quartz-rock  may  have  any  iilace  in  tlie  series.  The  Azoic 
rocks  are  the  results  of  alteration  of  sedimentary  strata,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  schists  graduate  into  ti*ue  slates,  and  quartzites  into 
sandstones,  and  conglomerates  and  gneiss  into  gneissoid  granite,  and 
thence  to  true  granite  and  syenite.  As  evidence  of  life  in  the  Azoic 
age  are  cited  the  formations  of  limestone  strata,  the  occurrence  of 
graphite  in  the  limestone,  the  occurrence  of  anthracite  in  small  pieces 
in  the  iron-bearing  rocks  of  Arendal,  Norway.  Crystalline  rocks  have 
been  formed  in  various  ages,  those  in  New  England,  for  instance,  long 
after  the  Azoic  j  hence  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Azoic  rocks  have 
imdergone  a  second  or  third  alteration  subsequent  to  the  original  one 
in  the  Azoic  age. 

Logan,*  in  1864,  gives  a  general  account  of  the  ancient  ro(;ks  of  Can- 
ada. He  states  that  the  rocks  composing  the  Laurentide  mountains  in 
Canada  and  the  Adirondacks  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  the  oldest 
in  North  America.  They  have  been  shown  to  be  a  great  series  of  strata 
which,  though  profoundly  altered,  consist  chiefly  of  quartzose,  alundn- 
ous  and  argillaceous  rocks,  like  the  sedimentary  dex)osits  of  less  ancient 
times.  This  great  mass  of  crystalline  rocks  is  divided  into  two  groups 
and  it  appears  that  the  Upper  (Labradorian)  rests  unconformably  upon 
the  Lower  (Laurentian)  series.  The  united  tluckness  of  these  two 
groups  in  Canada  can  not  be  less  than  30,000  feet,  and  probably  much 
exceeds  it.  A  third  Canadian  group,  the  Huronian,  has  been  shown  by 
Murray  to  be  about  18,000  feet  thick,  and  to  consist  chiefly  of  quartz- 
ites, slate  conglomerates,  diorites,  and  limestones.  The  horizontal 
strata,  which  form  the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian  in  western  Canada, 
rest  upon  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Huronian  series,  which,  in  its  turn, 
uncontbrmably  overlies  the  Lower  Laurentian.  The  Huronian  is  be- 
lieved to  be  more  recent  than  the  Upper  Laurentian  series,  although 
the  two  formations  have  never  yet  l)een  seen  in  contact. 

The  united  thickness  of  these  three  great  series  may  possibly  far 
surpass  thsit  of  all  the  succeeding  rocks,  from  the  base  of  the  Paleozoic 
series  to  the  present  time.  We  are  thus  carried  ba<5k  to  a  x)eriod  so 
remote  that  the  appearance  of  theso-called  Primordial  fauna  maybe  con- 
sidered a  comparatively  modern  event.  We,  however,  find  that,  even 
during  the  Laurentian  period,  the  same  chemical  and  mechanical  proc- 
esses which  have  ever  since  been  at  work  disintegrating  and  recon- 
structing the  earth's  crust  were  in  operation  as  now.  In  the  con- 
glomerates of  the  Huronian  series  there  are  inclosed  bowlders  derived 
from  the  Laurentian,  which  seem  to  show  that  the  parent  rock  was 
altered  to  its  present  crystalline  condition  before  the  deposition  of  the 
newer  formation,  while  interstratified  with  the  Laurentian  limestones 
there  are  beds  of  conglomerate,  the  pebbles  of  which  are  themselves 
rolled  fragments  of  still  older  laminated  sand-rock,  and  the  formation 
of  these  beds  leads  us  still  fiirther  into  the  past. 

In  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Laurentian  series  there  are  several 
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zones  of  liuiestoue,  each  of  sufl&cieiit  volume  to  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent formation.  Of  these  calcareous  masses  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  three^  at  least,  belong  to  the  Lower  Laiirentian.  But  as 
we  do  not  as  yet  know  with  certainty  either  the  base  or  the  summit  of  this 
series,  these  three  maybe  conformably  followed  by  many  more.  Although 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Laurentian  rocks  spread  over  more  than  200,(HK) 
square  miles  in  Canada,  only  about  1,500  square  miles  have  yet  been 
ftdly  and  connectedly  examined  in  any  one  district,  and  it  is  still 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  numerous  exposures  of  Laurentian 
limestone  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  province  are  equivalent  to 
any  of  the  three  zones,  or  whether  they  overlie  or  underlie  them  all. 
As  evidence  of  life  in  the  Laurentian  limestone,  are  graphite,  great 
beds  of  iron  ore,  and  the  presence  of  recognizable  organic  forms  resem- 
bling Stromatopora. 

Hunt,"'  in  1867,  again  charact^erizes  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
rocks. 

Under  the  name  of  Laui*entiau  terrain,  the  Geologic  Commission  of 
Canada  at  fii'st  comprehended  two  distinct  series  of  rocks,  one  resting 
miGonformably  on  the  other,  which  it  afterward  distinguished  as  Lower 
Laui'entian  and  Upper  Laurentian  or  Labradorian.  The  first  of  these 
two  series  corresponds  to  the  primitive  gneiss  (Urgneiss)  of  Scandinavia 
and  of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  After  carefully  studying  this  ancient 
gneissic  system  of  North  America,  the  Geologic  Commission  of  Canada 
gave  it  the  name  of  Laurentian  system,  taken  from  the  Laurentide 
mountains.  As  early  as  1855  the  conviction  was  expressed  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  primitive  gneiss  of  European  countries,  an  iden- 
tity which  afterwards  was  established  by  Murchison  for  Scotland. 
More  recently,  Gumbel  and  von  Hochstetter,  after  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  old  gneiss  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  enunciated  its  iden- 
tity with  the  Laurentian  terrain  of  Canada,  a  conclusion  which  the 
former  of  these  scientists,  moreover,  supported  by  a  comparison  of  the 
organic  remains  of  the  two  regions. 

Tlie  Lower  Laurentian  is  ox)mpo8ed  of  crystalline  schists,  a  large  part 
of  which  are  gneiss,  at  times  granitoid,  with  quartzites  often  conglom- 
erates, amphibolic  and  .micaceous  schists,  pyi'oxenic  rocks,  ophiolites 
and  limestones  sometimes  magnesian.  These  limestones,  ordinarily 
very  crystalline,  are  found  united  in  three  great  distinct  formations, 
each  having  a  mean  volume  of  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  and  separated  by  still 
more  considerable  masses  of  gneiss  and  quartzite.  The  measured  thick- 
ness of  this  series  on  the  Ottawa  exceeds  20,000  feet,  which  is  prob- 
ably far  from  representing  the  total  volume  of  the  system,  which,  in 
Bavaria,  is  supposed  to  attain  not  less  than  90,000  feet.  In  Hastings 
county,  to  the  north  of  lake  Ontario,  there  is  found  resting  conformably 
on  Laurentian  gneiss  a  series  of  at  least  20,000  feet  of  crystalline 
schists,  comprising  a  great  thickness  of  imi)ure  limest<^>nes  and  calcare- 
ous schists,  and  terminating  in  a  heavy  mass  of  dioritic  rocks.     It 
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seems  established  that  this  series,  which  (litters  sensibly  by  the  suc- 
cession of  the  beds  and  by  its  lithological  characters  from  that  described 
above,  belongs  also  to  the  Lower  Laurentian,  of  which  it  would  form  a 
higher  member;  and  thus  the  known  thickness  of  this  system  in  Canada 
would  rifle  to  at  least  40,000  feet. 

The  Upper  Lauren tian  or  Labradorian  terrain  is  Ibund  resting, 
in  the  form  of  patches,  uuconformably  on  the  Lower  Laurentian, 
both,  on  the  Hastings  series  and  on  the  Ottawa  series,  where  it  often 
occupies  a  width  of  several  miles.  It  is  found  at  intervals  from  lake 
Huron  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  and  is  everywhere  recognized  by  its 
lithological  characters.  This  Labradorian  terrain  inclosed  gneiss  with 
orthose,  with  quartzites  and  crystalline  limestones,  but  its  predomi- 
nating element  is  an  anorthosite,  or  rock  composed  essentially  of  a 
feldspar  of  the  sixth  system,  with  a  mixture  of  pyroxene,  often  assum- 
ing the  form  of  hypersthene.  This  anorthosite  is  sometimes  gueissoid, 
and  even  fine  grained ;  but  it  assumes  rather  often  a  granitoid  structure, 
with  great  cleavable  forms  in  the  feldspar.  The  latter  is  ordinarily  ande- 
site  or  labradorite,  of  which  it  sometimes  presents  fine  opalescent 
varieties  resembling  those  brought  from  Labrador.  The  thickness 
attained  by  the  Upper  Laurentian  terrain  is  not  certain,  but  it  prob- 
ably exceeds  10,000  feet.  The  Lower  Laurentian  presents  nothing  tliat 
resembles  the  anorthosites  of  the  Upper  Laurentian,  which  form  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
hypersthenites  of  the  Hebrides  of  Scotland,  described  by  MacCulloch. 
The  limestones  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  of  Canada  inclose  organic 
remains,  principally  belonging  to  au  organism  studied  and  described 
by  Dawson,  who  has  given  it  the  name  of  Uozoan  caniidense. 

The  Lower  Laurentian  terrain  is  affected  by  many  undulations  that 
have  upraised  the  beds,  rendering  them  ut  times  almost  vertical.  The 
mean  direction  of  these  foldings  is  about  north  and  south,  but  sec- 
ondary undulations  from  east  to  west  appear  in  the  region  north  of  the 
Ottawa,  the  only  one  where  thus  far  it  has  been  possible  to  study  the 
intimate  structure  of  this  terrain.  The  beds  of  the  Upper  Laurentian 
also  are  upraised  at  liigh  angles,  but  the  stioicture  of  this  terrain,  which 
has  evidently  undergone  part  of  the  movements  that  affected  tlie  lower, 
has  not  yet  been  studied.  The  lower  terrain  is  traversed  in  several 
localities  by  igneous  rocks,  and  there  have  been  ascertained  at  least 
four  epochs  of  effusion,  three  of  which  are  anterior  to  the  Silui'ian 
X)eriod.  These  eruptive  rocks  are  syenites,  quartziferous  porphyries, 
and  dolerites. 

Under  the  name  of  Huroniau  terrain  is  designated  a  series  of  rocks, 
more  or  less  alt-ered,  resting  uuconformably  on  the  Lower  Lauren- 
tian terrain,  and  probably  also  on  the  Labradorian  terrain.  This 
series  is  comi)osed  of  quartzites,  of  more  or  less  chloritic  or  epidotic 
schists,  sometimes  w^h  impure  serpentines,  and  with  diorites,  which 
constitute  very  important  masses  in  the  series.    The  quartzites,  as  well 
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as  the  chloritic  schists,  often  inclose  rolled  pebbles,  many  of  which  are 
derived  from  the  Laurentian  gneiss.  This  Huronian  terrain  comprises, 
mtwreover,  a  band  of  about  300  feet  of  granular  limestone,  which  is  im- 
pure and  often  very  siliceous.  The  Huronian  terrain  on  lake  Huron 
has  a  thickness  of  about  18,000  feet.  It  is  also  found  on  the  Ottawa, 
and  from  thermit  extends  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  though  cov- 
ered in  large  part  by  Paleozoic  terrains.  It  does  not  seem  to  exist  in 
the  eastern  region  of  Canada,  but  recent  observations  made  on  the 
island  of  Newfoundland  and  in  Nova  Scotia  have,  demonstrated  there 
the  existence  of  rocks  that  have  been  referred  to  this  old  terrain,  which 
tor  the  rest  seems  to  correspond  to  the  primitive  schists  (Urschiefer)  of 
Scandinavia.  No  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  this  terrain.  Consid- 
erable masses  of  schistose  hematitic  iron  ore  are  inclosed  in  this  Hui'o- 
uian  terrain  on  the  northeast  shore  of  lake  Superior,  and  in  still 
greater  abundance  at  the  south,  where  the  famous  iron  mines  of  Mar- 
quette are  tbund.  This  terrain  is  more  or  less  affected  by  undulatiouR 
anterior  to  the  Silurian  epoch. 

Dana,^  in  1872,  states  that  lithological  evidence  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  New  England  means 
nothing  until  tested  by  thorough  stratigraphical  investigation.  This 
evidence  means  something,  or  probably  so,  with  respect  to  Laurentian 
rocks,  but  it  did  not  until  the  age. of  the  rocks,  in  their  i*elations  to 
others,  was  first  stratigraphically  ascertained.  It  may  turn  out  to  be 
worth  something  as  regards  later  rocks  when  the  facts  have  been  care- 
fully tested  by  stratigraphy.  A  fo$sil  is  proved,  by  careftd  observa- 
tion, to  be  restricted  to  the  rocks  of  a  certain  period  before  it  is  used — 
and  then  cautiously — for  identiiying  equivalent  beds.  Has  any  one 
proved  by  careful  observation  that  crystals  of  staurolite,  kyanite,  or 
andalusite,  are  restricted  to  rocks  of  a  certain  geological  period  f 

Dana,®  in  1876,  gives  an  account  of  Archean  time.  The  Archean 
time  includes  an  Azoic  and  an  Eozoic  era,  though  not  yet  distinguished 
in  the  rock.  The  Azoic  age  is  the  era  in  which  the  physical  conditions 
were  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  life.  But  this  era,  so  far  as 
now  known,  is  without  recognizable  records;  for  no  rocks  have  yet 
been  shown  to  be  earher  in  date  than  those  which  are  now  supposed  to 
have  been  formed  since  the  first  life  began  to  exist  The  Archean 
rocks  of  North  America  are  mostly  crystalline  or  metamorphio  rocks, 
and  their  beds  stand  at  all  angles,  owing  to  the  uplifting  and  flexing 
which  they  have  undergone.  Where  the  Silurian  strata  overlie  them, 
the  two  are  unconformable^  the  latter  being  often  spread  out  in  hori- 
zontal beds  over  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Archean  rocks. 

The  areas  of  the  Archean  include  those  which  have  always  remained 
uncovered;  those  which  have  been  covered  by  later  strata,  but  from 
which  the  superimposed  beds  have  been  removed  by  erosion,  and  those 
like  the  last,  which  in  the  course  of  mountain-making  have  been  pushed 
upward  among  the  displaced  strata.    The  principal  areas  are  the  great 
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northern,  to  wliicli  belong  the  lake  Superior  region  and  properly  the 
Adirondack  area;  the  area  along  the  Appalachian  line,  including  tlie 
Highlands  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  Blue  ridge  of  Penn- 
sylyania  and  Virginia;  the  Atlantic  coast  range,  Including  areas  in 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  eastern  New  England;  isolated  areas 
of  the  Mississippi  basin,  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  the  Black 
hills;  the  Rocky  mountains  series,  embracing  Wind  river,  Laramie,  and 
other  summit  ranges,  and  the  Pacific  coast  range  of  Mexico. 

The  Archean  era  is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  Laurentian  and  the 
Huronian.  '  The  estimated  thickness  of  the  former  is  30,000  feet,  and  of 
the  latter  from  10,000  to  20,000  feet.  The  Laurentian  rocks  are  meta- 
morphie  or  crystalline,  with  lew  exceptions,  and  include  granite,  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  hornblende,  and  pyroxenic  rocks,  beds  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone, quartzite,  conglomerate,  and  labradorite.  The  Laurentian  beds 
are  altered  sedimentary  rocks  of  the  ordinary  character,  as  the  schists 
grade  into  true  slates,  the  quartzites  into  sandstones,  and  conglomer- 
ates and  gneisses  into  gneissoid  granites.  No  distinct  remains  of  plants 
have  been  observed.  Graphite  is  very  abundant.  Only  the  lowest 
division  of  animal  life,  such  as  the  Ehizopods  and  Protozoans,  occur. 
This  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  *he  fossil  Eozoon  canadense.  The 
Huronian  includes  the  series  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron  com- 
posed of  slates,  (conglomerates,  quartzites,  layers  of  jasper  and  chert, 
with  quartz  and  jasper  conglomerates,  limestones,  beds  of  diorite  which 
graduate  into  syenite  or  epidote,  and  also  other  areas  which  have  been 
placed  as  the  equivalent  of  this  series  on  lithological  grounds. 

King,*®  in  1878,  states  that  in  the  Archean  outcrops  of  the  fortieth 
parallel  one  can  not  fail  to  notice  the  widespread  simplicity  of  petro- 
logical  forms,  the  prevalence  of  granites,  granitoid  gneisses,  and  dio- 
ritic  metamorphic  rocks,  the  paucity  of  argillites,  quartzites,  limestones, 
and  zirconiferous  and  staurolitic  schists,  the  infrequence  of  large  bodies 
of  magnetic,  specular,  or  spathic  iron,  and  the  complete  absence  of 
corundum,  chrysolite,  serpentine,  steatite,  pyroxene  rocks,  the  true 
nacreous  schists,  and  other  minor  forms  observed  in  the  Appalachian 
system. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  interesting  laws  which  come  out  of  the 
comparison  of  these  exposures  are,  that,  when  considered  in  deijth,  from 
the  uppermost  limits  of  our  so-called  Huronian  to  the  lowest  Lauren- 
tian exposure,  there  is,  first,  a  regular,  steady  increase  of  the  mten- 
sity  of  metamorphism,  and,  secondly,  a  pretty  regular  increase  m  the 
thickness  of  individual  members  of  the  series.  The  lowest  Laurentian 
aplitic  granitoid  bodies  of  the  Laramie  hills  are  the  heaviest  beds  and 
the  most  changed  from  their  original  sedijpentary  condition.  The 
higher  Huronian  groui)  of  gneisses,  quartzites,  conglomerates,  dolo- 
mites, and  argillites  are  at  once  the  most  thinly  bedded  and  least  meta- 
morphosed. Individual  beds  remain  as  specialized  as  the  day  they 
'T^ere  deposited.    At  the  lower  exposures  of  the  whole  Archean  forma- 
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tion  well  defined  crystals  are  of  great  rarity;  even  microscopic  apatite, 
the  best  presented  species,  is  generally  crushed  and  dislocated ;  micas 
are  distorted,  and  aU  feldspars  are  more  or  less  fragmentary.  A 
marked  contrast  is  observable  at  the.  upper,  extreme.  Here  many 
micas,  hornblendes,  garnets,  and  even  feldspars  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
completed  crystals.  The  exceptions  to  th^  are  those  places  already 
described,  where  local  compression  has  broken  up  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  the  crystalline  ingredients. 

Nearly  every  considerable  mountain  body  between  the  Wasatch  and 
the  Galifomia  line  shows  in  the  lowest  horizons  exposures  of  one  or 
more  bodies  of  granite.  These  are  classified  into  four  groups  upon 
petrological  grounds.  The  first  type  consists  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  an 
unimportant  amount  of  plagioclase,  and  muscovite,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  microscopical  apatite.  These  are  all  west  of  Beese  river,  longi- 
tude 1170.  These  are  all  associated  with  the  Nevada  type  of  Archean 
ciystalline  schists  composed  of  quartz,  biotite,  muscovite,  and  mag- 
uetite,  or  quartz,  hornblende,  and  magnetite.  As  to  the  age  of  the  gran- 
ites of  this  type  there  are  practically  no  data  available.  At  one  place  it 
is  intimately  involved  with  the  crystalline  schists  and  is  overlain  uncon. 
formably  by  the  Carboniferous.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  Archean' 
but  its  reference  to  that  period  is  on  general  lithological  grounds.  The 
second  type  is  of  tiiie  same  comx)osition  as  the  first,  except  that  biotite 
is  substituted  for  muscovite.  It  has  a  range  from  the  Ombe  mountains 
west  of  Salt  lake  desert  to  the  California  line.  The  third  type  is  like 
the  second  except  that  biotite  and  hornblende  are  found  together.  This 
distribution  is  coextensive  with  that  of  the  second  type.  The  fourth 
type  is  the  most  complex  in  its  petrological  features  of  any  of  the  fieuoi- 
ilies  of  granite,  and  consists  of  quartz,  orthoclase,  plagioclase,  often 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  orthoclase  and  sometimes  exceeding  it,  usually 
a  high  percentage  of  biotite  and  hornblende,  titanite,  and  a  high  propor- 
tion of  microscopic  apatite.  Between  this  class  and  the  diorites  that 
are  unusually  rich  in  orthoclase  there  is  but  little  difference,  although 
there  is  little  danger  of  ever  confounding  the  granitoid  diorite  with  the 
dioritic  members  of  the  fourth  type.  These  granites  are  the  most  prom- 
inent as  regards  geographical  distribution  of  the  truly  eruptive  varie- 
ties observed  in  the  Cordilleras.  When  the  different  types  of  granite 
are  seen  in  apposition  so  as  to  give  a  clew  as  to  their  relative  ages  it  is 
found  that  they  occur  in  the  order  given.  In  denominating  these  groups 
of  granite  as  eruptive  it  is  only  intended  to  indicate  that  in  their  rela- 
tions to  the  contiguous  Archean  schists  they  have  the  appearance  of 
intrusive  bodies,  and  that  in  their  interior  structure  and  general  mode 
of  occurrence  there  are  none  of  those  evidences  of  alliances  to  the  crys- 
talline schists  which  are  observed  in  the  granitoid  gneisses  of  so  many 
localities,  especially  in  the  Eocky  mountain  region.  In  so-called  erup- 
tive granites  there  is  neither  x)arallelism  of  general  bedding  nor  of  inte- 
rior arrangement  of  the  minerals,  and  the  most  ordinary  phenomenoa 
BuU.  86 ^2a 
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of  stmctui^e  is  the  development  of  conoidal  shapes  formed  of  concentric 
layers  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  100  feet.  This  structoie, 
so  far  as  observed^  is  strictly  confined  to  the  hornblende-bearing  gran- 
ites, and  never  make^  its  appearance  in  those  of  the  first  and  second 
types.  Although  faistauces  of  each  type  of  granitic  rock  arefound  uncon- 
formably  underlying  the  low  members  of  the  Paleozoic  series,  this  is 
not  the  case  with  each  outcrop;  many  granitic  masses  are  found  oncou- 
formably  underlying  Mesozoic'  or  even  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  But 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  whatever  in  favor  of  the  belief  of 
granitic  extrusions  later  than  the  Archean  age.  Although  Whitney 
has  found  intrusions  of  gi*anite  in  sedimentary  sti-ata  other  than  the 
Archean  crystalline  schists,  any  attempt  to  correlate  age  by  x)etrolog- 
ical  features  alone  is  dangerous,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Jurassic  granite  of  California  and  the  granite  of  the  Cottonwood  region 
on  the  Wasatch,  which  is  unmistakably  Archean,  are  i>OBitively  iden- 
tical down  to  the  minutest  microscopical  peculiarity. 

In  the  crystalline  schists  and  gneisses  are  found  identically  the  same 
minerals  which  characterize  the  granites.  In  the  schists  the  charac- 
teristic feature  is  the  parallel  bedded  arrangement.  Oranite  possesses 
the  same  minerals ;  the  sole  difference  seems  to  be  that  granite  is  often 
demonstrably  a  plastic  intrusion  and  possesses  no  parallel  arrangement 
of  minerals.  The  geognostic  position  of  the  schists  is  exactly  like  the 
other  strata  which  were  deposited  horizontally  and  afterwards  dis- 
turbed. On  the  other  hand,  granite  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases 
is  found  exposed  in  the  hearts  of  the  mountain  ranges.  It  is  only 
when  we  can  observe  granite  in  direct  connection  with  the  strata  into 
which  it  has  intruded  or  out  of  which  it  has  been  made  that  the  true 
relations  can  be  seen;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  wherever  these  inti- 
mate relations  are  observable,  the  granite  occupies  a  region  which  has 
been  subjected  to  horizontal  or  circumferential  pressure.  The  frequent 
phenomena  of  the  under-dip  of  the  strata  flanking  a  granite  mass,  as  in 
the  great  granite  body  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  are  prominent  instances 
of  the  intimate  relation  spoken  of.  If  in  such  cases  an  unconformable 
overlying  and  unaltered  series  were  to  cover  all  but  the  summits  of 
the  granite  hills,  the  granite  would  appear  simply  as  an  onconform- 
able  underlying  body  whose  genetic  relations  are  absolutely  unknown. 
Into  this  category  a  vast  number  of  granite  exposures  of  the  Cordilleras 
have  to  be  placed. 

It  is  an  invariable  law,  then,  that  where  the  genetic  relations  are 
clearly  perceived,  eruptive  granite  is  always  found  in  connection  with 
very  great  horizontal  pressure  and  consequent  disturbance.  Suppose^ 
now,  a  deep-lying  series  of  varied  sedimentary  beds,  covered  by  a  suffi- 
cient superimposed  mass  to  exert  a  pressure  powerful  enough  to  sink 
them  to  the  necessary  thermal  horizon  for  the  induction  of  crystalliza- 
tion in  the  material  of  the  beds.  As  long  as  the  attitude  of  these  beds 
was  undisturbed  by  horizontal  conq^ression,  the  result  would  be  a 
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series  of  crystalline  schists  and  gneisses.  But  the  moment  horizontal 
or  tangential  pressure  either  overcame  or  disturbed  the  action  of  the 
downward  pressure,  the  horizontal  arrangement  of  these  crystallizing 
materials  would  be  broken  up,  and  their  resulting  arrangement  would 
depend  upon  the  interaction  of  the  two  forces. 

Sblwyn,"  in  1879,  proi)oses  the  following  general  sfaratigraphy  for 
the  older  rocks :  I.  Laurentian :  To  be  confined  to  all  those  clearly  lower 
unconformable  granitoid  or  syenitic  gneisses  in  which  we  never  find 
interstratified  bands  of  calcareous,  argillaceous,  arenaceous,  and  con- 
glomeratic rocks.  II.  Huronian :  To  include  (1)  the  typical  or  original 
Huronian  of  lake  Superior  and  the  conformably — or  unconformably,  as 
the  case  may  be — overlying  upper  copper-bearing  rocks;  (2)  the  Hast- 
ings, Templeton,  Buckingham,  Grenville,  and  Bawdon  crystalline  lime- 
stone series;  (3)  the  supposed  Upper  Laurentian  or  Norian;*  (4)  the 
altered  Quebec  group  and  certain  areas  not  yet  defined  between  lake 
Matapedia  and  cape  Maquereau,  in  Gasp^ ;  (5)  the  cape  Breton,  Kova 
Scotia,  and  "Sew  Brunswick  pre-Primordial  subci^stalline  and  gneis- 
soid  groups.  III.  Cambrian :  In  many  of  the  areas,  especially  the 
western  ones,  the  base  of  this  is  well  defined  by  unconformity,  but  in 
the  Eastern  Townships  and  in  some  parts  of  Nova  Scotia  it  has  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  limit  between  it  and  Lower  Silurian  is  debatable 
ground.  One  point  is  particularly  insisted  on,  that  great  local  uncon- 
formities and  lithological  differences  may  exist  without  indicating  any 
important  difference  in  age,  especially  in  regions  of  mixed  volcanic  and 
sedimentary  strata,  and  that  the  fact  of  crystalline  rocks  (greenstones, 
diorites,  dolerites,  felsites,  norites,  etc.)  appearing  as  stratifi^  masses 
and  passing  into  schistose  rocks  is  no  proof  of  their  not  being  of  erup- 
tive or  volcanic  origin ;  theirpresent metamorphic  or  altered  character  is, 
as  the  name  implies,  a  secondary  phase  of  their  existence,  and  is  un- 
connected with  their  origin  or  original  formation  at  the  surface,  but  is 
due  partly  to  original  differences  of  composition  and  partly  to  the  va- 
rying ])hy8ical  accidents  to  which  they  have  since  their  formations 
respectively  been  subjected. 

Sblwyn,^*  in  1881,  states  that  the  anorthosite  rocks  are  in  general 
conformity  with  the  crystalline  Umeatones,  but  are  occasionally  inter- 
fered with  and  disturbed  by  intrusions  ( t)  of  the  more  massive  and 
granitoid  variety  of  labradorite.  This  is  proof  that  the  labradorite  or 
Norian  rocks  of  Hunt  do  not  constitute  an  unconformable  Upi)er  Lau- 
rentian formation,  but  occur  in  part  as  unstratified  intrusive  masses, 
and  in  part  as  interstratifications  with  the  orthoclase-gneiHses,  quartz- 
ites,  and  limestones  of  the  Laurentian  system,  as  developed  in  the 
Grenville  region,  and  mapped  by  Logan. 

As  to  the  gi'anites  which  have  been  regarded  as  intrusive  by  Logan, 
both  in  the  crystalline  and  foKsiliferous  rock,  there  is  no  doubt  they 
sue  of  later  origin  tban  the  Sihirian  rocks  wliich  surround  tlieni,  ond 
which  are  eveiywhere,  on  approaching  the  granite,  considerably  al- 
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tcred;  chiastoUte,  andalusite,  garnet,  mica,  and  otker  minerals  aii- 
pearrng  ux  the  slates,  which  are  also  occasionally  changed  to  quartz- 
ose  or  feldspathic  mica-schists^  and  the  associated  fossiliferoas  lime- 
stone to  crystalline  and  micaceous  dolomites  with  the  fossils  still  per- 
fectly distinct.  It  has  been  customary  and  orthodox  to  regard  ttiese 
granites  as  "  intrusive,''  and  they  are  so  designated  by  Logan.  The 
author  holds  that  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  of  their  being  so,  either  in 
the  Eastern  Townships,  in  Nova  Scotia  or  in  Australia,  and  that  all  the 
phenomena  connected  with  them  may  be  more  readily  explained  and 
understood  if  we  regard  them  as  completely  metamorphosed  portions 
of  the  strata  which  now  surround  them;  while  the  mere  displacement 
of  strata  involved  in  the  intrusive  theory  appears,  in  view  of  the  encv- 
mons  area  now  occupied  by  the  granite,  wholly  inexplicable,  as  does 
also  the  manner  in  which  the  surrounding  strata  often  dip  down  against 
and  on  to  the  granite  and  show  no  signs  of  having  been  deflected  or 
otherwise  affected  as  regards  strike  and  dip  by  the  supposed  intrusions. 
•There  is,  however,  o'ften  seen  along  the  contact  lines  of  the  granite 
and  the  slates  a  considerable  breaking  up  and  crushing  of  the  latter, 
and  this  has  been  held  to  indicate  and  be  the  result  of  the  intrusion 
of  the  granite.  It  appears  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  unequal  resistance 
that  the  two  rock  masses  have  offered  to  the  disturbing  forces  of  up- 
heaval, depression,  and  consequent  pressure  which  have  repeatedly 
affected  them  long  after  the  formation  of  the  granite.  The  effect  thus 
produced  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  where  the  forces  producing 
slaty  cleavage  encounter  interstratified  hard  layers  of  sandstone,  when 
the  elsewhfre  perfectly  regular  and  parallel  cleavage  planes  are  imme- 
diately crushed,  crumpled,  and  deflected. 

In  regions  where  the  granite  or  other  hard  crystalline  rack  is  older 
than  the  adjacent  or  alternating  softer  strata,  p^ectly  similar  contact 
lines  may  be  seen,  but  unaccompanied  by  any  change  in  the  mineralog 
ical  character  of  the  adjacent  strata,  such  as  occurs  when  the  crystal- 
line rock  is  the  youngest;  and  therefore  this  phenomenon  can  not  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  intrusive  origin  of  granite  or  other 
crystalline  rock. 

Sblwyn,^'  in  1883,  remarks  that  tlie  Devonian  granite-forming  ex>och 
has  had  immense  influence  in  the  pre-Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  region  to 
the  southeast  of  the  great  St,  Lawrence,  Qhamplain,  and  Hudson  river 
break.  This  is  certainly  deserving  of  more  careful  consideration  and 
study  than  it  has  yet  received,  and  more  especially  so  in  connection  with 
the  alteration  and  metamorphism  it  has  produced  in  large  areas  of 
Paleozoic,  and  perhaps  pre-Paleozoic  rocks.  When  these  altered  Paleo- 
zoic strata  come  in  contact,  as  they  often  do  in  eastern  Canada  and  in 
Kew  England,  with  the  more  ancient  Huronian  and  Laurentian  gneiss, 
granite,  mica-schist  and  other  ciystalline  rocks,  it  is  only  i)ossible  to 
distinguish  them  or  to  define  their  respective  limits  by  the  mostcareftil 
and  minute  stratigraphical  work,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  regions  in 
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New  England  and  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Canada,  \rhere  these 
rocks  are  chiefly  developed,  renders  almost  impossible,  or  at  any  rate 
has  never  yet  been  attempted.  Hence  the  maps  hitherto  published 
representing  the  geological  structure  of  these  regions,  have  necessarily 
been  based  almost  entirely,  so  far  as  the  crystalline  groups  are  con- 
cerned, on  lithological  and  mineralogical  comparisons  ai^d  considerations, 
producing  petrological  rather  than  geological  maps,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, though  important  and  valuable  aids  to  future  investigation, 
they  afford  a  very  incorrect  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  true  geological 
structure  and  the  sequence  and  distribution  of  the  several  formations. 
Unfortunately,  while  careful,  patient,  and  minute  observation  in  the 
field  has  been  unavoidably  limited  and  local,  study  in  the  laboratory 
and  theoretical  deductions  therefrom  have  been  unlimited  and  wide- 
spread, but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  not  only  afforded  no 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  intricacies  of  Appalachian  geological  struc- 
ture, but  have  on  the  contrary  involved  it  in  deeper  mystery  and  com- 
plication. It  is  now  evident  that  an  entirely  different  system  of 
procedure  must  be  adopted  before  there  will  be  any  hope  of  definitely 
and  satisfactorily  solving  the  problems  which  have  been  presenting 
themselves  to  successive  observers  in  this  difficult  field. 

Selwyn,"  in  1884,  states  that  recent  investigation  has  greatly  en- 
larged the  area  over  which  the  Archean  rocks  are  known  to  extend, 
though  it  has  not  yet  afforded  any  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  Huronian  rocks  to  the  Laurentian.  In  all  cases  the  sup- 
posed junction  of  the  strata  of  the  two  systems  either  shows  them  ver- 
tically side  by  side  or  the  Huronian  strata  apparently  dipping  under 
the  Laurentian,  while  both  present  a  very  constant  northeasterly  strike. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts,  their  exceedingly  different  mineralogical 
characters  and  general  appearance,  broadly  viewed,  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  superposition,  as  indicated  by  these  dips, 
is  the  true  one,  or  that  the  Huronian  is  not  newer  than  the  Laurentian. 
If  so,  then  we  must  admit  that  both  systems  are  presented  in  a  constant 
succession  of  enormously  thick  overturned  folds,  with  perhaps  many 
dislocations  and  slips  on  the  lines  of  the  anticlinal  axes. 

As  regards  the  so-called  Korian  or  Upper  Laurentian  formation,  the 
writer  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  has,  as  such,  no  existence 
in  Ganada,  its  theoretical  birthplace.  Wherever  these  Korian  rocks 
have  been  observed  they  are  either  intimately  and  conformably  associ- 
ated with  the  ordinary  orthoclase  or  pyroxenic  gneisses,  or  they  occur 
as  intrusive  masses  when  they  present  no  gneissic  or  bedded  structure. 
They  clearly  cut  the  surrounding  gneiss,  and  are  probably  due  to  vol- 
canic or  other  igneous  agenc^y  in  the  Laurentian  age.  Such  masses 
may  not  unreasonably  be  supposed  to  mark  the  sites  of  the  Laurentian 
Yolcanoes,  while  the  bedded  labradoritic  gneisses  and  other  associated 
strata  may  with  equal  probability  represent  the  eruptive  rocks — ^lava- 
flows,  etc. — which  emanated  from  them,  and  were  locally  interbedded 
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with  the  ordinary  Hedlineiita  of  the  period,  as  rocks  of  simflar  origin 
and  composition  certainly  were  in  the  Hnronian  and  in  all  later  geologi- 
cal ages,  a  fact  which  has  been  singularly  overlooked  or  ignored  by 
roost  writers  on  American  geology. 

At  present  we  have  in  Canada  no  evidence  which  would  warrant  us 
in  making  more  than  two  great  divisions  in  the  Archean  crystalline 
rocks.  In  many  parts,  especially  in  the  eastern  provinces,  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  define  even  these  clearly.  Eocks  of  typical  Lauren- 
ttan  character  are  there  so  intimately  associated  with  others  of  equally 
typical  Huronian  characters,  and  in  such  constant  alternations,  that  in 
mapping  them  they  could  not  be  separated,  and  are  therefore  all  classed 
as  Archean  or  pre-Cambrian. 

Whitney  and  Wadsworth,"  in  1884,  after  a  very  wide  but  dis- 
projwrtionate  review  of  the  literature  of  the  pre-Potsdam  rocks,  conclude 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  unprejudiced  worker  in  this  department  of 
science  to  peruse  with  care  the  pages  given  and  not  be  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  the  geology  of  a  large  portion  of  this  country,  and  especially 
that  of  Canada  and  IS^ew  England,  is  in  an  almost  hopeless  state  of  con- 
fusion. The  belief  is  justified  that  our  chances  of  having  at  some  future 
time  a  clear  understanding  of  the  geological  structure  of  northeastern 
North  America  would  be  decidedly  improved  if  all  that  were  written 
about  it  were  at  once  struck  out  of  existence.  While  not  desiring  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  some  of  the  problems  presented  in  the  course  of 
the  study  of  the  older  rocks  are  extremely  difficult,  it  is  clearly  proved 
that  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  experience,  and  a  desire  to  produce 
sensational  theories,  have  brought  about  this  condition  of  confusion. 

In  reference  to  Azoic  rocks,  there  are  several  classes  to  which  this 
term  may  be  applied.  First,  it  may  be  applied  to  strata  once  fossilif 
erous  in  which  the  evidences  of  life  have  disappeared.  Second,  rocks 
may  be  Azoic  even  if  laid  down  when  life  was  existing  on  the  globe, 
provided  the  local  conditions  were  not  favorable  to  its  development  at 
the  particular  locality  under  consideration.  Third,  rocks  must  neces- 
sarily be  Azoic  when  formed  or  originating  under  such  a  condition  as 
were  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  life.  Such  was  the  original 
crust  of  the  earth  and  the  volcanic  eruptive  rocks.  Fourth,  we  may 
have  rocks  formed  under  such  conditions  as  were  not  inimical  to  life, 
but  yet  Azoic,  because  life  had  not  begun  to  exist  on  the  globe  at  the 
time  of  their  dei)osition.  These,  according  to  our  view,  would  be  the 
rocks  properly  designated  by  the  term  "Azoic,"  and  the  body  of  rocks 
having  this  character  might  properly  be  called  the  "Azoic  System.'' 
And  we  think  that,  in  view  of  what  has  here  been  set  forth,  no  one 
will  deny  that  it  is  important  that,  if  there  are  such  rocks,  they  should 
have  a  special  designation,  and  that  the  term  "Azoic  ^  would  be  a 
proper  one  to  apply  to  them. 

This,  however,  is  exactly  what  was  done  by  Foster  and  Whitney  in 
1850,  when  they  gave  the  name  of  the  "Azoic  System  '^  to  a  body  of 
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Rtrata,  origiiially-^iu  part,  at  least — of  sedimentary  origin,  which  did 
not  show  by  their  character  that  life  could  not  have  existed  at  the 
time  of  their  deposition,  bnt  which  proved,  on  examinaion,  to  be  en- 
tirely destitute  of  fossils,  and  which,  moreover,  were  found  everywhere 
to  underlie  unconformably  other  stratified  formations  which  were  re- 
cognized as  containing  the  lowest  known  forms  of  organic  life. .  It  is 
denied  that  Eozoon,  beds  of  limestone,  the  presence  of  graphite  in 
crystalline  limestone,  or  any  other  discovered  material  in  the  pre-Pots- 
dam  rocks,  are  sufficient  evidence  tor  the  presence  of  life. 

It  is  considered  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  saying  that  the  results 
of  geological  investigation  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  have  given 
no  encouragement  to  the  idea  that  below  the  well  known  Primordial 
zone — ^the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  American  geologists — ^there  is  another 
series  of  fossiliferous  rocks. 

If  the  Azoic  rocks  are  really  azoic,  as  is  believed,  then  it  follows,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  series  thus  designated  can  only  be  sep- 
arated into  subsystems  on  purely  lithological  grounds;  if  they  are  fos- 
siliferous, as  held  by  the  Canada  survey,  then  it  is  equally  clear  that 
any  subdivisions  proi)osed  for  them  should  have  a  paleontological  basis. 
It  is  denied  that  A^pidella  and  AreniooUtes  spiralis  are  of  organic 
origin. 

If  we  examine  the  often  repeated  statement  that  the  Huronian  un- 
conformably reposes  on  the  worn  edges  of  the  Laurentian,  and  contains 
the  debris  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  seven  cases  in  which 
the  rocks  referred  to  these  two  formations  were  found  in  contact  in  the 
Canadian  district,  the  Huronian,  with  but  two  exceptions,  is  said  to 
be  conformable  with  and  to  generally  pass  imperceptibly  into  the  Lau- 
rentian. In  one  of  the  these  two  exceptions  the  rocks  show  mutually 
intrusive  relations,  and  in  the  other  the  Huronian  abuts  against  and 
runs  under  the  Laurentian. 

In  all  cases  in  which  pebbles  and  fragments  of  the  Laurentian  have 
been  found  in  the  Huronian,  they  were  seen  occurring  high  up  in  the 
latter  series,  and  not  forming  basement  conglomerates.  All  the  other 
so-called  proof  of  unconformity  has  been  made  out  of  the  fact  tliat  the 
strike  of  the  foliation  in  the  two  formations,  when  not  in  contact,  has 
been  found  to  be  discordant — ^worthless  evidence  unle^ss  the  rocks  ob- 
served in  both  formations  be  proved  to  be  sedimentary  and  the  folia- 
tion be  shown  to  be  coincident  with  the  stratification.  Now,  if  the 
Laurentian  was  an  old  metamorphosed  sedimentary  formation  which 
had  been  upheaved  and  contorted,  and  on  whose  worn  edges  the  Hu- 
ronian has  been  laid  down,  the  evidence  of  the  fact  ought  to  be  over- 
whelming in  amount  after  the  couiitry  has  been  studied  for  so  many 
years. 

It  is  well  known  that  any  eruptive  rock  so  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact 
with  erosive  agencies  will  yield  fragmental  material  even  before  it  is 
cold,  and  that  much  eruptive  matter  is  ejected  in  a  fragmental  state^ 
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80  that  in  a  mixed  series  of  emptiye  and  detdtal  rocks  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  have  the  debris  of  one  inclosed  in  another,  without 
that  inclosnre  proving  that  the  rocks  differ  in  geological  age.  This  is 
well  known  to  be  the  case  with  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  Keweenaw 
point,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  iron  ores  of  the  Marquette  dis- 
trict, which  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  so-called  Huronian,  are  over- 
lain by  a  conglomerate  containing  the  debris  of  the  former;  yet  both 
are  by  every  geologist  placed  in  the  same  series. 

The  basis  of  fact  which  forms  the  main  support  of  the  twofold  divi- 
sion, of  the  Archean — ^including  under  that  designation  all  rocks  lying 
below  the  lowest  fossUiferous  series — ^ts  this:  the  axial  or  eruptive 
portions  of  disturbed  and  mountain  regions  are  largely  granitic  and 
gneissoid  in  character.  These  granitic,  granitoid,  and  gneissic  masses 
are  brought  to  light  in  the  cores  of  great  mountain  chains,  where  long- 
continued  uplift  of  the  original  crust  of  the  earth  has  through  a  suc- 
cession of  geological^ages  been  furnishing  the  material  from  which  the 
sedimentary  formations  were  built  up.  That  the  gn^sie  or  gneissoid 
rocks  are  closely  allied  to  the  distinctly  granitic  and  not  necessarily 
metamorphosed  stratified  deposits  is  clear,  as  the  result  of  long  con- 
tinued investigations  in  regions  where  rocks  of  this  kind  occur.  Not 
that  all  gneisses  are  of  this  character;  but  those  are  ordinarily  so 
which  with  granite  make  up  the  axial  masses  of  disturbed  regions. 
That  the  parallel  structure  of  the  materials  forming  gneiss  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  sedimentation  seems  clearly  to  result  from  that 
which  has  been  done  both  in  experimental  and  field  geology  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  foliated  arrangement 
or  a  parallel  disposition  of  the  mineral  elements  of  various  sedimentary 
rocks  can  be,  and  often  had  been,  induced  in  them  after  their  deposition, 
and  that  this  parallel  arrangement  is  not  by  any  means  necessarily 
coincident  with  the  planes  of  stratification.  This  fact  alone  is-absolutely 
conclusive  in  favor  of  the  idea  that  parallel  arrangement  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  a  rock — ^in  other  words,  a  gneissic  structure,  in  rocks 
of  the  granite  family— is  not  proof  of  sedimentation. 

Overlying  the  granitic  and  gneissic  axial  rocks  we  are  likely  to  find, 
and  in  many  cases  do  find,  the  stratified  masses  which  were  formed 
from  the  preexisting  crust  themselves  usually  highly  metamorphosed, 
because  formed  at  a  period  of  great  chemical  and  mechanical  activity* 
With  these  stratified  and  highly  altered  masses  are  associated  erup- 
tive materials — ^both  interbedded  and  injected  in  dike  form — ^these  also 
often  greatly  metamorphosed,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  their  original 
character  is  only  with  difiSculty,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  to 
be  recognized.  This  protrusion  or  forcing  out  of  eruptive  materials 
seems  to  have  followed  the  preceding  uplift  of  the  original  crust,  if  not 
as  a  necessity  at  least  as  something  extremely  likely  to  occur,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  so  many  great  mountain  chains  we  find  vol- 
canic activity  more  and  more  predominating  with  the  progress  of 
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geological  time.  Since  these  eruptive  materials  come  irom  a  gradually 
increasing  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  original  crust  they  are  more 
basic  than  this^  and,  since  as  a  rule  they  contain  more  iron  than  that 
crusty  are  darker  colored  than  the  masses  by  whiph  they  are  directly 
underlain.  Hence  the  detrital  beds  formed  from  the  debris  of  these 
nKH«  basic  materials  are  themselves  of  a  dark  color,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  metamorphism  we  have  the  various  slates,  argillaceous,  talcose, 
and  chloritic,  which  so  commonly  rest  upon  the  granitic  and  gneissoid 
rocks  which  form  the  core  or  axis  of  the  disturbed  region.  With,  these 
slaty  rocks  are  also  associated  limestone  masses,  which,  so  far  as  our 
observations  go,  are  not  ordinarily  interstratified  with  the  slates,  but 
are  of  the  nature  of  segregated  deposits,  having  been  formed  posterior 
to  the  formation  of  the  sedimentary  beds  with  which  they  are  associ- 
ated, while  the  metamorphosing  agencies  were  9»t  work  making  over 
the  beds  into  the  crystalline  form  in  which  we  now  see  them. 

In  the  division  of  the  rocks  into  Laurentian,  Huronian,  Norian, 
Montalban,  Taconian,  Arvonian,  only  lithological  principles  are  now 
used,  and  every  fact  pertaining  to  the  origin  and  relations  of  these 
rocks  is  ignored;  and  since,  while  it  is  assumed  that  aU  these  rocks 
are  sedimentary,  they  are  found  to  occur  in  dikes  and  other  eruptive 
forms,  it  becomes  necessary  to  hold  that  all  eruptive  (including  vol^ 
canic)  rocks  were  the.  products  of  a  Inetamorphic  (aqueo-igneous) 
action.  Hence  it  is  claimed  that  all  these  rocks  had  been  deeply 
buried  and  then  denuded,  and  .most  extravagant  views  have  become 
current  regarding  denudation. 

It  thus  came  about  that  the  coarser  grained  granitoid  and  gneissic 
rocks  were  set  apart  as  Laurentian;  the  gabbros  and  some  of  the  more 
coarsely  crystalline  diabases  and  diorites  were  erected  into  the  Norian ; 
the  felsites  and  quartz-porphyries  were  placed  as  the  Arvonian;  the 
finer  grained  diorites,  diabases,  melaphyres,  and  chlorite-schists  were 
formed  into  the  Huronian;  the  more  friable  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks 
with  the  mica-schists  were  classed  as  Montalban,  and  the  quartzites, 
limestones,  and  argillites  were  united  into  the  Taconian.  Of  course,  in 
each  case  the  metamorphic  fragmental  forms  of  each  rock  were  placed 
with  the  rocks  they  resembled,  while  the  other  forms  of  crystalline 
rocks  were  distributed  through  the  groups. 

Abams,^®  in  1887,  gives  a  general  consideration  of  the  Upper  Lauren- 
tian or  Norian,  which  has  been  separated  from  the  Lower  Laurentian 
by  the  predominance  of  plagioclase  feldspar.  These  rocks  occur  in 
detached  areas  in  the  Laurentian  districts  and  ate  similar  to  the  gab- 
bro  and  gabbro-diorites  of  Scandinavia.  At  least  nine  areas  are  known 
to  exist  in  Canada,  and  one  in  the  state  of  l^ew  York.  Besides  pyroxene 
and  plagioclase,  many  other  minerals^  are  found. 

The  rocks  show  much  variation  in  structure.  They  are  rarely  quite 
massive,  frequently  well  foliated,  but  usually  consist  of  a  rather 
coarsely  crystalline  groundmass  through  which  are  scattered  irregular 
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Btrings  and  masses  composed  of  iron  ere^  bisilicates,  and  mica^  as  well 
as  larger  porphyritic  crystals  of  plagioclase.  Even  when  tolerably  con- 
stant in  composition  there  is  generally  a  great  variation  in  size  of  grain, 
coarse  and  fine  layers  alternating  in  rude  bands  or  rounded  masseji. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  areas  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
anorthosite  is  eruptive;  in  others^  however,  it  seems  to  be  int^rstrati- 
fled  with  the  Laurentian  gneiss,  and  in  one  of  them  to  merge  imper- 
ceptibly into  it.  The  original  relations  of  the  rocks  are,  of  course, 
much  obscured  by  the  effects  of  subsequent  heat  and  pressure.  The 
evidence  at  present,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  anorthosites 
are  the  result  of  some  kind  of  extravasation  which  in  early  times  corre- 
sponded to  what  in  modem  times  we  call  volcanic  eruption. 

Dawson,  (Sib  William),"  in  1888,  describes  the  Eozoic  rocks  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  compares  them  with  those  of  western  Europe  and 
the  interior  of  America. 

The  Laurentian  system  consists  in  all  parts  of  the  world  largely  oi 
orthoclase-gneiss  associated  with  crystalline  schists,  and  locally  quartz 
ites  and  limestone. 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  typical  districts  of  the  Ottawa  river  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  they  are  regularly  bedded  deposits,  and  that 
in  the  Middle  Laurentian  those  conditions  which  in  later  periods  have 
produced  beds  of  limestone,  sandstone,  iron  ore,  and  even  of  coal,  were 
already  in  operation  on  a  gigantic  scale.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
admitted  that  some  areas  of  the  lower  gneiss  may  be  cooled  portion.^ 
of  an  original  igneous  mass,  and  that  many  of  the  schistose  rocks  may 
be  reaUy  bedded  igneous  materials. 

Laurentian  rocks  compose  the  nucleus  of  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land, occur  in  cape  Breton,  and  in  southern  New  Brunswick. 

In  the  typical  area  of  lake  Huron,  as  originally  described  by  Logan 
and  Murray,  the  Huronian  rests  unconformably  on  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Laurentian,  and  presents  a  great  contrast  in  point  of  mineral 
character  to  these  formations.  It  is  comparatively  little  disturbed 
and  is  clastic  rather  than  crystalline  in  character.  This  point  has  been 
well  insisted  upon  by  Bonney  and  by  Irving  in  recent  papers.  Piu-ther, 
its  conglomerates  contain  pebbles  of  Laurentian  rock  in  the  same 
crystalline  state  in  which  these  rocks  are  found  at  present.  It  consi8t^» 
chiefly  of  quartzites,  conglomerates  of  different  kinds,  limestone,  and 
slates,  sometimes  chloritic,  with  interbedded  diorite. 

In  Newfoundland  the  older  slate  series  of  Jukes  is  lithologically  very 
like  the  Huronian,  and  this  likeness  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  red 
sandstones  and  conglomerates  like  the  Keweenian  of  the  West  over- 
lie these  lower  slates. 

On  the  coast  of  southern  New  Brunswick  are  the  Ooldbrook  and 
Coastal  series,  essentially  like  those  of  Newfoundland.  The  Coastal 
group  may  perhaps  be  of  later  age  than  the  Huronian  proper,  althongh 
pre-Cambrian. 
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As  in  Newfoundland,  the  typical  Hnronian  of  New  Brnnswick  is 
overlain  by  conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales.  The  Hnronian  rocks 
of  Huron,  Newfoundland,  and  New  Brunswick  are  also  compared  with 
the  Pebidian  of  Wales.  The  Hnronian  marks  a  period  of  igneous  dis- 
turbance and  coarse  mechanical  deposition  succeeding  to  the  Lauren- 
tian  foldings. 

IbVING,"  in  1888,  after  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  principles  ap- 
plicable to  the  classification  of  the  early  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian 
formations,  reaches  the  following  general  conclusions  as  to  the  use  of 
lithological  characters  and  structural  breaks  in  correlation. 

Lithological  characters  are  properly  used  in  classification  t 

(1)  To  place  adjacent  formations  in  different  groups,  on  account  .of 
their  lithological  dissimilarities,  when  such  dissimilarities  are  plainly 
the  result  of  great  alteration  in  the  lower  one  of  the  two  formations 
and  are  not  contradicted  by  structural  evidence,  or  if  used  as  confirm- 
atory evidence  only,  when  such  dissimilarities  are  the  result  of  original 
depositional  conditions. 

(2)  To  collect  in  a  single  group  adjacent  formations  because  of  litho- 
logical similarities  when  su6h  similarities  are  used  as  confirmatory  evi* 
dence  only. 

(3)  To  correlate  groups  and  formations  of  different  parts  of  a  single 
geological  basin  when  such  correlations  are  checked  by  stratigraphy, 
and  particularly  by  observations  made  at  numeroiis  points  between  the 
successions  correlated. 

They  are  improperly  used: 

(1)  To  place  adjacent  formations  in  different  groups,  on  account  of 
lithological  dissimilarities,  ^rtien  such  dissimilarities  are  merely  the  re- 
sult of  differences  in  original  depositional  conditions,  and  wh6n  such 
evidence  of  distinction  is  not  confirmed  by  or  is  contradicted  by  struc- 
tural and  paleontological  evidence. 

(2)  To  collect  in  a  single  group  adjacent  formations  because  of  litho- 
logical similarities  when  such  similarities  are  not  confirmed  by  or  are 
contradicted  by  other  evidence. 

(3)  To  establish  general  correlations  between  the  clastic  groups  of 
different  geological  basins,  except  possibly  when  the  gneissic  and  true 
crystalline  schist  basement  formation  of  one  region  is  compared  with 
the  similar  basement  tbrmation  of  another. 

(4)  To  establish  and  determine  any  world-wide  subdivisions  of  the 
noneruptive  basement  crystallines,  i.  e.,  those  which  underlie  the  clas- 
tic groups  here  called  Hnronian — at  least  until  very  much  more  definite 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  subdivisions  be  gathered  than  has 
hitherto  been  done. 

The  structural  breaks  called  nnconformities  are  proi)erly  used  in 
classification — 

(1)  To  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  rock  groups  of  a  given  region, 

(2)  To  aid  in  establishing  correlations  between  the  formations  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  single  geological  basin. 
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(3)  To  aid  in  the  establisliment  of  correlations  between  the  groups 
of  regions  distantly  removed  from  one  another;  but  caution  is  neede<l 
in  attempting  si^ch  correlations  in  proportion  as  the  distances  between 
the  regions  compared  grow  greater. 

They  are  improperly  ignored — 

(1)  When  the  evidence  they  offer  as  to  separateuess  is  allowed  to  be 
overborne  by  anything  but  the  most  complete  and  weighty  of  paleon 
tological  evidence. 

As  here  used  the  terms  system,  group,  and  formation  are  the  three 
orders  of  magnitude  in  stratigraphical  subdivisions.  Cenozoic,  Meso- 
zoic,  and  Paleozoic  are  systems;  Carboniferous,  Devonian,  etc.,  groups: 
and  the  subordinate  members  of  these  groups  are  formations. 

Applying  these  principles,  it  is  concluded  that  such  series  as  tlif 
Keweenawan  and  Huronian  are  entitled  to  the  rank  of  groups  (1)  be 
cause,  notwithstanding  they  include  a  considerable  content  of  voIcaDii 
crystallines,  they  are  nevertheless  in  the  main  made  up  of  genuine  i$ed 
imentary'  strata,  whose  formation  by  the  same  processes  which  have 
been  at  work  in  the  accumulation  of  later  sedimentaries  is  easily 
demonstrable;  (2)  because  they  have  accumulated  during  the  existence 
of  life  on  the  globe,  as  hereafter  maintained;  (3)  because  of  their  great 
volumes,  which  are  not  only  comparable  with,  but  very  considerably 
exceed  those  of  the  ordinary  rock  groups;  (4)  because  they  are  divisible 
into  subordinate  members  which  are  in  turn  fully  entitled  to  the  rant 
of  formations;  (5)  because  of  their  entire  structural  separateness  from 
the  oldest  of  the  groups  above  them,  from  each  other  and  from  tbe 
crystalline  basement  rocks  below  them;  and,  finally,  (6)  because  of 
their  presumptively  wide  extent. 

Conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  lake  Superior  region  recur  in  the 
Grand  Oanyon  of  the  Colorado  and  probably  also  in  central  Texas.  Id 
Newfoundland,  again,  we  have  unconformably  placed  beneath  the  Cam- 
brian,  here  developed  with  an  enormous  thickness,  two  mutually  ^^' 
cordant  series,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  entitled  on  the  principles 
advocated  in  this  paper  to  full  recognition  as  a  clastic  group,  while  the 
lower  one  is  crystalline  and  gneissic.  In  numerous  other  regions  sim- 
ilar conditions  have  been  more  or  less  distinctly  made  out;  but  the 
geological  column,  as  it  is  now  ordinarily  presented,  provides  be 
neath  the  Cambrian  for  one  great  division  only — ^the  Archean.  By 
some  authors  this  Archean  is  recognized  as  divisible  into  HaromaJi 
and  Laurentian;  but  very  few  writers,  even  when  they  have  recogni^^^ 
the  independent  existence  of  pre-Cambrian  and  post-Laurentian  groups 
seem  to  have  accorded  t/O  such  groups  the  taxonomical  rank  to  whicb 
they  are  entitled.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  general  recognition  of 
these  g^ups,  such  as  would  lead  to  the  provision  for  them  of  a  proper 
place  in  the  general  geological  column. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  all  clastic  formations  which  unconformably  under 
lie  the  Cambrian  are  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  Cambrian  group,  it  isn^ 
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essaiy  to  inquire  whether  the  new  groups  are  to  be  regarded  as  Paleo- 
zoic. All  may  be  regarded  as  Archean;  Paleozoic  may  be  carried 
do^vn  to  the  break  between  the  Keweenawan  series  and  the  Huronian; 
Archean  may  be  restricted  to  the  gneissic  basic  series;  and,  finally, 
some  entirely  new  term  of  equal  rank  with  Paleozoic  and  Archean  may 
be  introduced  to  cover  the  formations  between  the  gneissic  series  and 
the  Cambrian.  The  apparent  relative  extent  of  the  time  intervals  be- 
tween these  several  groups  and  the  indications  presented  by  them  of 
the  existence  of  life  during  their  dex)osition  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  should  be  introduced  a  system  term  equivalent  to  Paleozoic  and 
Archean.  In  favor  of  restricting  Archean  to  the  gneissic  b^ement 
terrane  are  the  facts  that  this  is  essentially  a  crystalline  schist  series, 
having  rarely  any  traces  of  fragmental  constitution,  because  it  shows 
an  amount  of  disturbance  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  Huronian,  which 
entirely  outweighs  that  received  by  the  Huronian,  while  the  amount 
of  denudation  of  the  pre-Huronianland  surface,  as  compared  with  that' 
which  followed  the  Huronian,  was  immensely  greater;  and  because 
many  believe  that  the  exact  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  pre- 
Huronian  basement  formation  has  never  been  repeated  in  later  geo- 
logical times. 

There  is- no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  life  previous  to 
the  deposition  of  the  Huronian.  That  it  existed  plentifully  in  the 
Huronian  is  indicated  by  the  high  development  of  life  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Oambrian  and  its  consequent  necessary  existence  for  great  periods 
prior  to  that  time ;  by  the  occasional  discovery  of  obscure  fossil  remains  5 
by  the  abundant  occurrence  of  shales  and  slates  filled  with  organic 
matter;  by  extended  ferruginous  strata  whose  original  accumulation 
in  the  form  of  carbonate  was  certainly  dependent  upon  the  existence  of 
organic  matter.  That  the  carbon  of  the  shales  is  matter  of  genuine 
organic  origin  is  shown  by  residual  traces  of  hydrocarbons  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  carbonaceous  substance  in  character  and  occurrence  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  carbonaceous  shales  of  later 
formations.  If  the  term  Paleozoic  is  to  be  used  to  cover  all  formations 
accumulated  after  the  beginning  of  the  existence  of  life,  it  should  ex- 
tend downward  over  the  groups  in  question;  but  such  is  not  its  ordi- 
nary use,  and  to  extend  it  downward  over  the  Keweenawan  and  Hu- 
ronian strata  and  the  intervals  indicated  by  the  unconformities  between 
the  groups  already  discovered,  and  over  such  groups  as  shall  be  dis- 
covered in  the  vast  area  of  the  earth's  surface  not  yet  geologically 
known,  does  not  seem  warranted.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  a  new 
term  shall  be  introduced  of  equal  classificatory  value,  indicating  that 
the  great  pre-Cambrian  and  post- Archean  series  are  zoic  in  character 
and  are  equal  to  or  greater  in  volume  than  the  Paleozoic.  For  this  place 
is  suggested  the  term  Agnotozoic,  but  some  of  the  writer's  colleagues 
prefer  the  more  noncommittal  term  of  Eparchean,  signifying  simply 
the  position  of  these  formations  upon  the  Archean, 
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The  following  table  showB  alternative  arrangemeut  suggested  by  the 
above: 


Systems. 


Paleozoic 


Agnotozoic  pr  Eparchean. 
Arohean.... 


iCarboniferouK 
Devonian 
Silurian 
Cambrian 

(  Keweenawan 

<  Huronian 

/  (Other  gronpsf) v. .: 

Laureutiau  (including  Upper  Lauren tian) 


>  Paleozoic. 


Archean. 


HxmT,'*  in  1888,  summarizes  the  results  of  his  work  on  the  arrange- 
ment, subdivision,  and  nomenclature  of  the  pre-Oambrian  terranes,  as 
follows: 

(1)  Laurentian.  Under  this  name,  proposed  and  adopted  by  the 
author  in  1854,  is  comprised  the  old  gneissic  terraue  found  especially  in 
the  Laurentide  and  Adirondack  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
Atlantic  chain  and  in  the  Bo^ky  mountains  of  the  center  of  ^orth 
America.  To  this  same  series  the  author  has  also  annexed  the  similar 
gneisses  of  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  as  well  as  the  old  or  central 
gneiss  of  the  Alps.  From' the  time  of  our  first  studies  in  Canada,  in 
1847,  we  had  pointed  out  the  existence,  in  this  gneissic  terrane,  of  two 
subdivisions,  one  lower,  of  granitoid  gneiss  which  blends  with  the  fim- 
damental  granite,  to  which  succeeds  with  unconformable  stratificatioii 
a  series  of  gneisses  also  granitoid,  frequently  amphibolic,  interspersed 
with  quartzites  and  crystalline  limestones,  with  serpentine.  These  two 
subdivisions,  which  we  may  provisionally  name  Lower  and  Upper  Lau- 
rentian, have  been  called  respectively  the  Ottawa  gneiss  and  the  Gren- 
ville  series.  In  order  to  avoid  all  error  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
title  of  Upper  Laurentian  was  for  some  time  given  by  Logan  to  the  ter- 
rane designated  afterward  as  Labradorian  and  Korian.  It  is  therefore 
through  misunderstanding  that  some  have  wished  to  retain  as  a  desig 
nation  of  the  upper  division  of  the  Laurentian  terrane  the  term  Middle 
Laurentian. 

(2)  Norian.  The  terrane  thus  designated  by  the  author  in  1870  is  in 
large  part  composed  of  those  stratified  rocks  with  an  anorthic  feldsimr 
base,  to  which  the  name  norite  has  been  given.  This  terrane,  however, 
includes  intercalated  beds  of  gneiss,  quartzite,  and  crystalline  lime- 
stone, all  being  rather  similar  to  those  of  the  Upper  Laurentian  terrane. 
These  norites,  which  have  sometimes  been  designated  by  the  name 
gabbro,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  very  distinct  gabbros  of  tlie 
Huronian  terrane,  nor  with  certain  plutonic  rocks,  to  which  they  beiir 
mineralogic  resemblances.  The  facies  of  the  norites  serves  to  distin- 
guish them. 

'3)  Arvonlan.  This  terraue  is  composed  in  large  part  of  petrosiliceous 
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rocks  which  pass  into  the  state  of  quartziferous  porphyry,  with  which, 
however,  certain  amphibolic  rocks  are  intercalated,  as  well  as  sericitic 
schists,  quartzites,  oxides  of  iron,  and  more  rarely  crystalline  limer 
stone.  This  terrane,  indicated  for  the  first  time  by  Hicks,  in  1878,  in 
Wales,  is  regarded  by  Charles  Hitchcock  as  forming  in  Korth  America 
the  lower  part  of  the  Hiironian  terrane. 

(4)  Huronian.  This  name  was  given  by  the  author  in  1855  to  a  ter- 
rane already  recognized  in  Korth  America,  where  it  rests  unconform- 
ably  either  on  Laurentian  gneisses  or  on  Arvonian  hornstoues.  It  com- 
priseSy  besides  qnartzose,  epidotic,  chloritic,  and  calcareous  schists, 
also  masses  of  serpentine  and  Iherzolite,  as  well  as  euphotides,  which 
represent  in  this  terrane  the  norites  of  the  Norian  terrane,  with  which 
they  are  sometimes  confounded  uiider  the  common  name  of  gabbro. 

This  terrane  predominates  in  the  Alps,  where  it  forms  the  series  of 
red  stones  (pietre  verdi). 

(5)  Montalban.  The  studies  of  von  Hauer,  published  in  1868,  on  the 
eastern  Alps,  and  those  of  Gerlach  on  the  western  Alps,  published  the 
year  following,  agree  in  recognizing  in  these  regions  two  gneissic  ter- 
ranes,  that  is  to  say,  an  old  or  central  gneiss  and  a  young  or  recent 
gneiss;  the  latter,  which  is  very  distinct  from  the  old  gneiss  from  a 
petrographic  point  of  view,  being  accompanied  by  micaceous  and  am- 
phibolic schists.  The  studies  of  Gastaldi,  published  in  1871,  and  those 
of  Neri,  published  in  1874,  while  confirming  Hauer  and  Gerlach's  re- 
sults, have  furnished  more  details  on  these  terranes  and  their  litho- 
logio  characters.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here  that  all  these  observers 
seem  to  be  agreed  in  placing  the  horizon  of  the  greenstones  (Hxironian) 
between  the  old  gneiss  (Laurentian)  and  the  young  gneiss. 

Before  he  had  knowledge  of  the  first  observations  of  these  scientists, 
the  author,  in  accordance  with  his  own  studies  in  North  America,  was 
led  to  identical  conclusions,  and  in  1870  he  announced  the  existence  of 
a  series  of  young  gneisses,  quite  distinct  from  the  old  gneisses,  and 
a(!Companied  by  crystalline  limestones  and  by  micaceous  and  amphi- 
bolic schists.  To  this  terrane,  in  view  of  its  great  development  in  the 
White  mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  he  gave  in  1871  the  name  of 
Montalban.  This  series,  for  the  rest,  appears  identical  with'the  young 
gneiss  of  the  Alps,  with  gneisses  and  mica-schists  called  Hercynian  in 
Bavaria,  with  the  granulites  with  dichroite  rocks,  mica-schists,  and 
Iherzolite  of  the  Erzgebirge  in  Saxony,  and  similar  rocks  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland.  This  Montalban  terrane  in  Noi*th  America  includes 
not  only  crystalline  limestones,  but  beds  of  Iherzolite  and  serpentine, 
quite  like  the  Huronian  and  the  Laurentian.  It  is  also  in  this  series 
that  are  found  most  of  the  "  fllonian"  or  endogenous  masses  of  pegma- 
tite, often  inclosing  emerald,  tourmaline,  and  tin,  uranium,  tantalum, 
and  niobium  ores. 

Gastaldi,  in  a  memoir  published  in  1874,  declares  that  the  greenstones, 
properly  so  called,  lie  between  the  old  porphyroid  and  fundamental 
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gneiss  and  the  recent  more  finely  grained  gneiss,  more  qnart^ose  than 
the  other,  which  he  also  designates  as  gneissic  mica-schist  or  as  very 
micaceous  gneiss  passing  into  mica-schist  and  ofben  amphibolitic;  the 
two  gneissic  series  being  according  to  him  easy  to  distinguish.  To 
these  two  divisions  above  the  old  gneiss  Gastaldi  added  a  third  divi^ 
sion  still  more  recent.  This  division  contains  considerable  thicknesses 
of  beds  designated  by  him  under  the  titles  of  argillaceous  schists,  or, 
rather,  lustr6us,  talcose,  micaceous,  and  sericitic  (silk -like)  schists.  As- 
sociated with  these  schists  are  also  found  quartzites,  statuary  and 
Gipoltno  marbles,  with  dolomite,  karstenite,  and  sometimes  amphibolic 
rocks  and  serpentines,  the  presence  of  which  in  this  division,  and  even 
in  the  recent  gneisses,  as  well  as  in  the  greenstones^  properly  so  called, 
seemed  to  him  to  justify  the  name  of  "  zone  of  greenstones,"  often  given 
by  Oastaldi  to  the  whole  of  this  triple  group  of  crystalline  schists  which 
he  recognized  as  being  less  old  than  the  central  gneiss. 

(6)  Taconian.  This  third  division,  to  which  Oastaldi  gave  no  dis- 
tinctive name,  has,  as  is  known,  a  very  interesting  history  in  Italian 
geology.  A  terrane  having  at  the  same  time  the  same  horizon  and  the 
^ame  mineralogical  characters  is  found  greatly  developed  in  JSTorth 
America,  where  it  comprises  quartzites  (often  schistose  and  sometimes 
flexible  and  elastic)  and  crystalline  limestones,  yielding  statuary  and 
Cipolino  marbles.  There  are  also  found  there  deposits  of  magnetitic 
and  of  hematitic  iron,  as  well  as  imx)ortant  beds  of  limonite,  the  latter 
being  epigenic  either  from  pyrites  or  from  carbonate  of  iron,  two  species 
which  by  themselves  form  considerable  masses.  This  terrane  further- 
more contains  roofing  slates,  as  well  as  lustrous  and  unctuous  schists, 
ordinarily  with  damourite,  sericite  or  pyrophyllite,  but  inclosing  some- 
times chlorite,  steatite,  and  amphibolic  rocks  with  serpentine  and  ophi- 
calcite.  There  are  also  found  among  these  schists,  which  are  found  at 
diverse  horizons  in  this  terrane,  beds  visibly  feldspathic,  with  others  of 
ill  defined  nature,  which  are  transformed  into  kaolin  by  aerial  decompo- 
sition. These  same  schists  also  yield  remarkable  crystals  of  rutile,  as 
well  as  tourmaline,  disthene,  staurolite,  garnet,  and  pyroxene.  This 
terrane,  which  for  the  rest  appears  diamond-bearing,  was  described 
in  1859  by  £iieber  under  the  name  of  itacolumitic  group.  Eaton,  as 
far  back  as  1832,  had  placed  the  quartzites  and  limestones  forming 
the.  lower  members  of  the  group  in  the  primitive  terrane;  while  the 
argillites,  found  toward  the  summit  of  the  same  group,  were  regardwl 
as  constituting  the  lower  division  of  the  transition  terrane,  covered, 
according  to  him,  unconformably  by  the  fossiliferous  graywacke  (first 
graywacke)  which  formed  the  upper  division  of  the  same  transition  ter- 
rane. Emmons,  on  his  part,  in  1842,  comprised  in  what  he  called  tlie 
Taconic  system  all  this  crystaUine  series,  as  well  as  the  graywacke; 
but  in  1844  he  separated  the  latter,  in  which  he  had  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  a  trilobitic  fauna,  giving  it  the  name  of  Upper  Taconic.  Long 
studies  have  convinced  the  author  that  this  upper  division  is  entirely  in- 
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dependent  of  the  Lower  Taconic,  with  which  this  fossiliferous  graywacke 
is  in  contact  only  in  relatively  restricted  regions,  while  in  other  locali- 
ties it  rests  directly  on  older  cry8tallin>3  terranes.  Seeing,  moreover, 
that  the  Lower  Taconic  is  found  alone  in  a  great  number  of  localities 
from  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Alabama  on  the  south  and  to  lake 
Superior  on  the  west,  and  recognizing  also  the  fact  that  the  Upper  Ta- 
conic really  forms  part  of  the  Cambrian  terrane  (as  for  that  matter  was 
recognized  by  Emmons  in  1860),  the  author  proposed  as  far  back  as 
1878  to  restrict  the  employment  of  the  term  Taconic  to  this  crystalline 
and  infra-Cambrian  series  which  forms  the  lower  Taconic  of  Emmons 
and  the  itacolumitic  group  of  Lieber,  and  to  give  it  the  name  of  Tacon- 
ian  terrane. 

The  mineralogical  resemblances  existing  among  the  various  crystal- 
line terranes  mentioned  above  are  easy  to  recognize.  The  type  of  rocks 
with  orthose  base  that  appears  in  the  ftindamental  granite  and  the 
Laurentian  gneisses  is  also  found  in  the  quartziferous  porph3rries  of  the 
Arvoniau  and  the  gneiss  of  the  Montalban,  and  less  distinctly  in  the 
feldspathic  rocks  of  the  Taconian.  The  nonmagnesian  micas,  rare  in 
the  fundamental  granite  and  the  Laurentian  gneisses,  are  found  abund- 
antly represented  in  the  gneisses  and  micarschists  of  the  Montalban, 
aa  well  as  in  the  lustrous  schists  found  in  the  Huronian  and  Taconian 
terranes,  and  even  predominate  in  the  latter.  It  is  still  to  be  remarked 
that  the  simple  silicates  of  alumina,  such  as  andalusite,  disthene,  fibrolite, 
and  pyrophyllite,  which  seem  foreign  to  the  oldest  terranes,  abound  in 
the  Montalban  and  also  appear  in  the  Taconian.  At  the  same  time  the 
crystalline  limestones,  the  oxides  of  iron,  and  the  calcareous  and  mag- 
nesian  silicates  are  found  represented  in  each  terrane  beginning 
from  the  fundamental  granite.  The  chemical  and  mineralogical  differ- 
ences between  these  various  terranes  are  greater  than  the  resemblances, 
which  has  not  prevented  certain  observers  from  confounding  the  recent 
gneiss  with  the  old  gneiss.  In  fact,  the  resemblances  between  the 
Huronian  and  Taconian  terranes  have  led  the  late  Prof.  Kerr,  in  Korth 
Carolina,  to  refer  the  latter  terrane  to  the  Huronian  terrane.  In  the 
vicinity  of  lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  too,  where  the  Laurentian,  Korian, 
Arvonian,  Montalban,  and  Taconian  terranes  are  found  all  at  once,  the 
outcrops  of  the  latter  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  the  Huronian 
terrane  by  Murray  and  other  obsei^vers.  In  1873,  however,  the  author, 
distinguishing  between  the  two,  gave  to  the  Taconian  terrane  in  this 
region  the  i)rovi8ional  name  of  Animikie  series.  Only  later  did  he 
recognize  the  fact  that  this  series,  which  in  certain  localities  rests  un- 
conformably  on  the  Huronian  terrane,  is  only  the  Taconian.  Emmons, 
on  the  contrary,  who  knew  the  existence  in  this  region  of  what  he  called 
the  Lower  Taconic,  thought  that  the  terrane  to  which  in  1855  the  author 
liad  given  the  name  Huronian  was  identical  with  this  same  Lower 
Taconic  or  Taconian.  The  differences  between  the  two  te-rranes  in  the 
basin  of  lake  Superior,  indicated  first  by  Logan  and  afterward  by  the 
Bull.  86 30 
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aathor,  apx)eair  very  clearly  from  the  recent  studies  of  Bominger.  Ou  the 
various  crystalline  terranes,  including  the  Taconian,  there  rests  in  this 
region  unconformably  an  enormous  series  of  sandstones  and  conglom- 
erates^ with  contemporary  plutonic  rocks,  the  whole  being  remarkable 
for  its  content  of  metallic  copper.  This  series,  which  had  been  alter- 
uately  confounded  with  the  Huronian  and  Tacouian  terranes  on  the  oue 
hand  and  with  the  trilobitlc  sandstones  of  the  Cambrian  on  the  other, 
was  for  the  first  time  separated  by  the  author  in  1873  under  the  name 
of  Keweenaw  group,  a  term  which  he  in  1876  converted  into  that  of 
Keweenian  terrane.  It  still  remains  to  be  determined  whether  this 
series,  on  which  these  same  trilobitlc-  sandstones  rest  unconformably, 
should  form  i)ai-t  of  the  Cambrian  terrane  or  whether  it  should  form  a 
distinct  terrane  between  the  Tacouian  and  the  Cambrian. 

Bbll,^  in  1889,  characterizes  the  Huronian  as  the  great  metallifer- 
ous series  of  Canada.  YHiile  rocks  of  igneous  origin  constitute  a 
marked  feature  in  the  Huronian  system,  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  made 
up  of  those  of  an  undoubted  sedimentary  character.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  questionable  if  the  great  bulk  of  the  Laureiitian  rocks  can 
be  proved  to  have  been  deposited  from  water.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
that  the  foliation  of  much  of  the  gneiss  may  have  been  produced  by 
pressure  and  some  kind  of  flowing  movement  in  an  igneous  mass. 
Whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  origin  of  the  common  Laurentian 
gneiss,  which  forms  the  surface  of  the  country  over  such  a  vast  extent 
of  the  Canadian  half  of  North  America,  the  commencement  of  the  Hu- 
ronian period  marks  a  great  change  which  then  came  over  the  earth— 
a  change  characterized  by  widespread  volcanic  outburst*  and  by  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  water  (perhaps  the  first)  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  and  of  certain  progress  in  the  building  up  of  the  aqueous  de- 
posits which  has  been  going  on  ever  since. 

Bell,**  in  189(),  gives  a  general  account  of  the  Archeau.  The  Azoic 
or  Archean  period  is  divided  into  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  sys- 
tems, into  which  the  primitive  rocks  of  all  countries  may  be  classified, 
and  which  everywhere  are  essentially  the  same  and  retain  the  same 
relative  x>ositions.  In  some  instances  newer  rocks  have  been  so  altered 
locally  or  over  considerable  tracts  as  to  resemble  the  Azoic,  but  there 
is  generally  found  some  means  of  distinguishing  betweeii  them.  In 
Canada  and  the  United  States  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  are  usually 
intimately  associated,  but  their  lithological  features  and  internal  char- 
acters are  suflftciently  distinct  to  separate  them.  The  Huronian  rocks 
are  less  contorted  or  corrugated  on  the  small  scale  than  the  Laureji- 
tian,  but  on  the  large  scale  they  partake  of  the  same  foldings  which 
have  aflTected  the  latter.  The  Huronian  rocks  seem  to  be  interwoven 
with  the  Laurentian  as  basins  or  troughs  more  or  less  elongated,  and 
as  tracts  of  angular  and  other  forms  filling  spaces  between  great  nuclei 
or  rounded  areas  of  Laurentian  rocks. 

The  Laurentian  system  is  divided  into  two  formations,  the  lower  of 
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which  is  sometimcK  called  the  primitive  gneiss  serie«»  It  coimiHtft  essen- 
tially of  obscurely  foliated  or  stratiform  granitic  or  syenitic  gneiss. 
The  prevailing  colors  of  the  Ijower  Laurentian  gneiss  are  grayish  and 
reddish.  In  some  districts  the  Laui-entian  rocks  arc  cut  by  dikes  of 
greenstone  or  trap.  In  the  Upi)er  Laurentian  are  placed  both  the  anor- 
thosit«  rocks  and  the  limestone-bearing  series  i)f  eastern  Ontario.  The 
anorthosites,  which  are  considered  by  some  as  eniptives  and  others  as 
bedded  rocks  interlaminated  with  the  limestones,  nmy  be  in  part  of  both 
origins.  Anorthosites,  after  spre^iding  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  may  have  become  incorporated  in  a  conformable 
manner  with  the  contemporaneous  deposits,  while  others  may  have 
flowed  over  preexisting  rocks  which  were  not  disturbed.  Between  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Lauren  tiaji  there  may  be  a  general  want  of  confonnity. 
The  Upper  Laurentian  contains  metallic  ores  and  very  numerous  min- 
erals, which  are  not  found  in  the  Lower  Laurentian.  The  gneisses  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Laurentian  often  have  a  close  resemblance.  As 
the  evidence  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  aqueous  origin  of  a  part  of 
the  Upper  Laurentian  at  least,  this  lends  sujjport  to  the  view  that  even 
the  primitive  gneisses  may  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
during  some  early  condition  of  the  earth,  of  which  we  can  form  but 
little  conception  judging  by  the  later  stages  of  its  history.  Eozoon  is 
regarded  as  a  myth,  and  the  limestcmes,  ir<m  ores,  graphite,  and  apa- 
tite are  not  considered  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  animals  or  plants 
in  Laurentian  times.  The  limestones  may  be  chemical  sediments;  the 
graphite  and  apatite  occur  principally  as  vein  matter;  the  iron  ores 
occur  in  greater  nmsses  than  in  dex>osits  of  < organic  origin,  and  their 
mode  of  occurrence  is  op}K>sed  to  any  theory  of  this  kind.  The  Upper 
Laurentian  rocks  sei*m  to  be  much  more  limited  in  geograi)hical  extent 
than  the  Lower  Laurentian. 

The  Huronian  system  in  Canada  has  a  great  thickness  and  variety 
of  strata,  for  the  most  part  crystalline,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  the 
Laurentian,  together  with  many  unstratiiied  igneous  masses.  Like  the 
Laurentian  it  is  Azoic,  or  devoid  of  any  trace  of  organic  life,  so  that  the 
distinction  between  the  two  systems  is  based  entirely  on  lithological 
grounds.  The  difference  in  this  respect  is  great,  and  is  easily  recx)gnized 
by  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  geology.  The  prevailing  dark 
green  and  gray  colors  of  the  Huronian  offer  a  marked  contrast  to  the  lighter 
grays  and  reddish  grays  of  the  Laurentian.  The  latter  ai*e  massive  and 
coarsely  crystalline,  while  the  former  are  usually  fine  grained  and  schis- 
tose or  fissile,  this  cleavage  structure  constituting  a  striking  difference 
li'om  the  solid  Laurentian.  There  are  some  excepti(Mis  to  this  rule,  such 
as  the  light-colored  quartzites  and  the  granites  and  syenites  of  the 
Huronian,  to  be  noticed  further  on.  The  change  in  x)assing  from  one  to 
the  other  is  often  sudden  and  complete,  but  sometimes  beds  of  i>as8age 
are  met  with.  The  Huronian  is  the  great  metalliferous  system  of  Can- 
ada.   Although  the  Huronian  strata  have  generally  been  thrown  into 
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Bliarp  folds,  or  stau^  at  high  angles,  they  are,  as  a  nile,  lei*s  bent  about 
or  contorted  than  the  Laiirentian.  The  total  volume  of  the  system  is 
very  great,  probably  not  far  from  4t),(M)0  or  50,000  feet,  or  j^erhapseven 
more. 

In  Canada,  as  far  as  our  investigations  have  gone,  the  two  systems 
appear  to  be  everywhere  conformable  to  each  other,  but  in  rocks  of 
such  ancient  date  and  which  have  undergone  such  profound  structural 
changes,  owing  to  pressure,  etc.,  affecting  alike  the  stratified  anil 
unstratifled  jwrtions,  this  api)earance  may  not  everywhere  indicate  a 
truly  conformable  sequence.  Both  s(4s  of  rocks  having  been  thrown 
by  lateral  pressure  into  sharp  folds,  standing  at  high  angles  to  the 
horizon,  the  Hi^onian  often  apj)ears  to  dii)  under  the  older  Laureutian, 
but  this  is  merely  the  effect  of  overturning,  and  does  not  show  that  u 
part  of  the  Laurentian  is  newer  than  the  locally  underlying  Huronian. 
Notwithstanding  the  geogiaphical  relations  of  the  two  set«  of  rocks, 
their  general  diff'erence  in  character  and  composition  would  indicate 
that  some  great  change  in  tciTCstrial  conditions  bad  occurred  when  the 
formation  of  the  one  system  ended  and  that  of  the  other  began.  In  the 
Laurentian  an  "acid"  or  siliceous  composition  prevails,  whereas  the 
Huronian  rocks  as  a  whole  are  more  basic,  chemically  speaking.  The 
latter  can  be  shown  to  be  Aery  largely  of  volcanic  origin,  although  this 
may  not  always  be  obvious  at  first  sight. 

The  term  Huronian  is  made  to  include  all  the  rocks  lying  between 
the  Laurentian  below  it  and  the  Cambrian  or  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks 
alcove.  Among  the  areas  jilaced  with  the  Huronian  are  the  Keewatin 
and  similar  rocks.  In  the  Huronian  are  munerous  areas  of  northern 
Canada,  and  i)erhaps  certain  of  the  rocks  of  Hastings  and  Lanark 
counties,  some  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Eastern  Townships  and 
the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  cape  Breton,  and  New- 
foundland. In  the  Cambrian  system  are  placed  in  ascending  order 
the  Animikie,  Nipigon,  and  Pots<lam  formations.  Between  the  Huro- 
nian and  Cambrian  is  a  great  unconformity.  Between  the  Animikie 
and  Nix)igon  and  the  Nipigon  and  Potsdam  are  probable  unconformi- 
ties. 

Waloott,^  in  1890,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  or 
Olenellus  zone. 

The  base  of  the  Olenellus  zone  is  considered  to  be  where  the  genus 
Olenellus,  or  the  fauna  usually  accompanying  it,  first  appears;  beneath 
that  horizon  the  strata  are  referred  to  some  of  the  pre-Cambrian  groups 
of  rocks.  In  some  cases  the  underlying  rocks  are  in  layers,  conformably 
beneath  the  Cambrian,  and  no  physical  separation  of  the  two  groups  is 
possible.  In  other  instances  the  subjacent  rocks  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  Archean  continent,  near  the  shores  of  which  much  of  the  life  of  this 
portion  of  the  Cambrian  period  existed. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian  may 
be  considered  (1),  at  the  base  of  the  Olenellus  zone,  in  continuous  sec 
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tioTis;  (2)  at  the  line  of  an  unconformable  contact  between  any  member 
of  the  Cambrian  group  and  tlie  subjacent  Algonkiaii  or  Arcbeanj  (3) 
at  the  line  of  unconformable  contact,  which  is  the  base  of  the  Olenellus 
zone. 

Placed  in  the  Algonkian  under  this  definition  are  11,000  feet  of 
quartzites,  conformably  below  the  Olenellus,  in  the  Wassit<;h;  10,000 
feet  of  argiHites,  sandstones,  quartzites,  and  conglomerate's,  conforma- 
bly beneath  the  Olenellus,  in  British  Columbia;  12,000  feet  of  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  limestones  unconfoi;mably  beneath  the  lowest  kijown 
Csimbrian,  in  the  Orand  canyon  of  Colorado;  a  similar  series  of  rocks 
unconlormably  beneath  the  Cambrian  in  Llano  county,  Texas;  a  series 
miconformably  below  the  Ui)])er  Cambrian  in  the  Adirondacks;  and 
the  rocks  of  St.  Marys  and  Placentia  bay,  Newfoundland,  which  are 
unconformably  below  Lower  Cambrian  strata.  In  the  Grand  canyon, 
in  a  bed  of  dark  argillaceous  shale,  3,550  feet  from  the*  summit  of  the 
section,^  was  found  a  small  Patelloid  or  Discinoid  shell,  a  fragment  of 
what  appears  to  be  the  pleural  lobe  of  a  segment  of  a  trilobite,  and  an 
obscure,  small  Hyolithes,  in  a  layer  of  bituminous  limestone.  In  layers 
of  limestone,  still  I6wer  in  the  section,  an  obscure  Stromatoporoid  form 
occurs  in  abundance.  These  fossils  indicate  «a  ftiuna,  but  do  not  tell 
what  it  is. 

The  Olenellus  fauna  includes  Spongite,  Hydrozoa,  Actinozoa,  Echi- 
nodermata,  Annelida,  Brachiopoda,  Lamellibranchiata,  Gasteropoda, 
Pteropoda,  Cni8ta<*ea,  and  Trilobita.  The  abundance  of  the  Olenellus 
fauna  shows  that  the  life  in  the  ])re  Olenellus  seas  was  large  and  varied. 
The  few  traces  known  of  it  prove  little  of  its  character,  but  they  prove 
that  life  existoil  in  a  period  far  ])receding  Lower  Cambrian  time,  and 
they  foster  the  hope  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  search  and  favorable 
conditions  to  discover  it. 

Dana,*^  in  1892,  gives  the  following  as  the  philosophical  divisions  of 
pre-Cambrian  times,  although  the  early  physical  and  biological  condi- 
tions of  the  globe  are  not  within  the  range  of  observation : 

I.  The  Astral  leon,  as  it  has  been  called,  or  that  of  liquidity. 
II.  The  Azoic  Jeon,  or  that  without  life. 

1.  The  Lithic  era,  comm(»ncing  with  completed  consolida- 
tion; the  time  when  lateral  pressure  for  crust  disturbance 
and  mountain -making  was  initiated,  and  when  metamorphic 
work  began. 

2.  The  Oceanic  era^  commencing  with  the  ocean  in  its  i)lace; 
oceanic  waves  and  currents  and  embryo  rivers  beginning 
their  work  about  emerged  and  emerging  lands,  and  the 
tides,  the  retarding  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

III.  The  Archaeozic  a*on,  or  that  of  the  first  life. 

1.  The  era  of  the  first  Plants;  the  Alg»  and  later  the  aqua- 
tic Fungi  (Bacteria);  commencing  possibly  with  the  mean 
surfiwe  temperature  of  the  ocean  about  180^  F. 
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2.  The  era    of  the  Jirst   Animal    life;   the   Protozoans,   nnd 
forms  rehited  to  the  embryos  of  higher  invertebrate  siiecies, 
commencing  possibly  with  the  mean  surface  temperature  of 
the  waters  about  120^  F.,  and  ending  with  90^  F.  or  below. 
Wliile  these  divisions  mark  off  great  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  de- 
veloping earth,  the  rocks  bear  no  marks  of  them  that  can  be  distin- 
guished. 

The  Huronian  period  covered  probably  much  of  Arch»ozoic  time, 
and  this  is  all  in  the  way  of  correlation  that  can  be  said.  It  is  ^«idll  to 
note  here  that  if  the  Eozoon  is  really  animal  in  origin,  the  "Laurentian'' 
rocks  of  Canada  in  which  it  occurs  must  be  Huronian  or  the  later  of 
Archffian  terranes. 

SECTIOH  II.     GENERAL.  DISCUSSION. 

NAMES   APPLIED  TO  PRE-CAMBRIAN   ROCKS. 

In  the  early  days  of  American  geology  the  name  Primary  or  Primi- 
tive was  more  widely  applied  to  the  ancient  rocks  than  any  other. 
Among  the  older  geologists  this  name,  including  under  it  in  a  general 
way  the  pre-fossiliferous  or  metamori)hic  rocks,  was  used  by  Akerly, 
Alexander,  Booth,  Dewey,  Ducatel,  Eaton,  Emmons,  Hitchcock  (Ed- 
ward), Jackson,  Mather,  Mitchell,  Percival,  Rogers  (H.  D.),  Rogers  (W. 
B.),  Silliman,  Tuomey,  Vanuxem,  and  others.  It  was  nearly  universal 
in  1820  and  was  applied  as  late  as  in  the  forties. 

The  term  Primitive  in  the  United  States  was  gradually  superseded 
by  Azoic.  Used  by  Adams  as  early  a«  in  1846,  in  the  literature  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties  it  very  widely  occurs,  and  has  not  yet  disappeared. 
Among  more  prominent  geologists  in  whose  writings  it  may  be  found 
are  Adams,  Cook,  Crosby,  Emmons  (E.),  Frazer,  Hitchcock  (C.  H.), 
Hitchcock  (E.),  Kerr,  Rogers,  (H.  D.),  Safford,  Whitney,  Wadsworth, 
and  others.  In  its  earlier  use  Azoic  was  often  made  to  cover  all  rocks 
which  were  apparently  destitute  of  life,  without  reference  to  whether 
they  are  older  than  the  fossiliferous  rocks  or  not.  It  was  thus  ap- 
plied by  Adams,  Emmons  (E.)  and  the  elder  Hitchcock.  With  Rogers 
the  Azoic  included  nonfossiliferous  rocks  which  are  younger  than  the 
Hypozoic  or  gneissic  series  i)roper.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  term  was 
used  to  cover  all  pre-Silurian  sedimentary  rocks,  the  Silurian  being 
then  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  fossiliferous  systems.  It  was  thus 
definitely  defined  by  Foster  and  Whitney  in  their  application  of  it  t*) 
the  lake  Superior  rocks  and  the  Azoic  was  held  by  them  to  be  Struc- 
urallv  indivisible.  While  the  ro<iks  of  the  Primitive  and  Azoic  were 
early  subdivided  into  lithological  divisions  there  was  little  or  no  at- 
temi)t  to  apply  stratigraphical  methods  to  them.  Later  the  Azoic  was 
subdivided  by  certain  geologists  into  Laurentian,  Huronian,  etc 

The  work  of  Logan  and  Murray  marks  in  America  the  beginning  of 
a  truly  structural  study  of  the  ancient  rocks.    They  found  in  different 
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places  in  Canada  i)re-Cainbrain  rocks  wliicli  tbey  mapped  in  detail. 
The  two  areas  in  which  this  work  was  begun  were  the  north  shore  of 
lake  Huron  and  the  Lanrentide  mountains.  With  scientific  spirit  they 
applied  to  the  rocks  of  these  areas  no  terms  which  involved  any  theory 
of  origin  or  equivalence,  but  gave  the  rocks  the  names  of  the  localities, 
in  this  following  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  structural 
work.  Having  no  fossils  for  guides,  they  built  up  a  succession  on  the 
north  shore  of  lake  Huron  by  following  formations  in  continuous  ex- 
XKMf^y,  by  lithological  likenesses  of  ex]K)sures  separated  by  short  in- 
tervals, by  a  like  order  of  formations  in  different  localities,  and  by  the 
use  of  an  unconformity,  which  was  held  to  occur  between  the  Huronian 
sediments  and  the  underlying  crystalline  rocks. 

In  Logan's  work  upon  the  Lauren tian,  the  same  methods  were  used 
as  far  as  practicable,  but  on  account  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
region  his  success  was  here  much  less  conspicuous.  The  difficulty  of  the 
district  drove  Logan  to  take  the  one  characteristic  formation^  the  lime- 
stones as  horizons  to  follow  and  to  serve  as  planes  of  reference  in  work- 
ing out  the  structure.  But  even  this  guide  was  not  a  certain  one,  as 
Logan  never  became  quite  sure  as  to  the  number  of  limestones  present. 
As  the  study  of  the  Laurentides  continued  the  rocks  were  divided  into 
two  divisions,  a  Lower  Laurentian  free  from  limestone  and  an  Upper 
Laurentian  containing  the  limestones.  The  two  were  held  by  Vennor, 
and  by  Selwyn  for  a  time,  to  be  unconformable.  As  the  area  studied  in 
the  Lanrentide  mountains  widened,  anew  formation  was  found,  a  lami- 
nated gabbro.  It  was  recognized  as  being  largely  composed  of  labrado- 
rite  or  anorthite  and  so  was  first  called  Anorthosite  or  Labradorian,  and 
afterwards  Norian.  The  cont4icts  of  tliis  formation  with  the  other 
formations  of  the  Laurentian  were  rec4)gnizexl  as  not  those  of  con- 
formity. In  these  early  days  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  all  lami- 
nated rocks,  whatever  their  character,  were  sedimentary,  and  as  in  cer- 
tain places  the  Labradorian  appeared  to  cut  across  or  overlap  the  old 
Laurentian  it  was  designated  as  Upper  Laurentian,  and  what  had  be- 
fore been  called  Upper  Laurentian  was  designated  Middle  Laurentian. 
When  the  eruptive  character  of  the  Labradorian  was  shown,  the  Cana- 
dian Survey  returned  to  the  first  uses  of  the  terms  Upi>er  Laurentian 
and  Lower  Laurentian. 

In  comparing  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian,  it  appears  that  the  prin- 
ciple used  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  original  Upper  Lauren- 
tian, separated  by  a  great  dista^nce  from  the  original  Huronian  and  no- 
where in  contact  with  it,  is  the  older,  was  the  metamorphic  character 
of  the  former  as  compared  with  the  latter  which  in  the  early  work  of 
Logan  and  Murray  was  called  a  nonmetamorphic  series.  The  lithologi- 
cal likeness  of  the  gneisses  and  granites  of  the  original  Lower  Lauren- 
tian to  the  granites  and  gneisses  called  Lower  Laurentian  unconforma- 
bly  underlying  the  Huronian  doubtless  was  the  reason  for  placing 
these  as  equivalents. 
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Ill  the  later  work  of  Lo^an  and  Mnrray  tlie  names  Hnronian  and 
LauFentian  were  applied  totegionsfar  distant  from  the  original  area^s^the 
guiding  principles  for  so  doing  being  wholly  lithological  likeness  and  de- 
greeof  metamorphism.  Working  under  these  principles,  as  granites  and 
granite-gneisses  are  so  abundant  in  the  original  Laurentian,  and  are 
nearly  absent  in  the  original  Huronian,  it  became  customary  with  these 
authors  to  refer  to  granitoid  areas  as  Laurentian,  while  sedimentary 
series  contaiining  quartzit^es,  limestones,  or  dark,  fine  grained  schists 
were  referred  to  the  Huronian,  and  this  reference  was  frequently  Inade 
when  the  series  as  a  whole  was  very  much  more  crystalline  than  tlie 
original  Huronian.  The  only  exception  to  a  reference  of  all  pre-Cam- 
brian  rocks  to  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  were  the  series  now  known 
as  Keweenawan  and  Animikie.  These  were  recognized  as  resting 
unconformably  upon  the  so-called  Huronian  of  lake  Superior,  while  the 
Keweenawan  was  seen  to  be  of  a  wholly  diflferent  lithological  charac- 
ter from  the  lake  Huron  rocks.  These  series  were  called  the  Upper 
Gopper-Bearing  series,  the  original  Huronian  often  being  called  the 
Lower  Copper-Bearing  series. 

We  find  these  two  geologists,  Logan  and  Murray,  starting  with 
scientific  principles,  laboriously  studying  year  after  year  the  detailed 
occurrences  of  the  rocks  in  the  midst  of  a  forest-covered  wilderness, 
until  their  inductions  built  up  the  original  Hnronian  and  Laurentian 
series.  In  their  later  work  of  a  very  much  less  detailed  character  over 
vast  areas  the  terms  were  applied  somewhat  indiscriminately,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  below  the  Upper  Copper-Bearing  rocks 
there  are  only  two  systems,  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to  the  original 
Huronian,  and  the  other  of  which  is  equivalent  to  the  original  Lauren- 
tian. 

These  terms,  Huronian  and  Laurentian,  were  gradually  adopted  by 
geologists  working  on  the  United  States  side  of  the  boundary,  so  that 
in  recent  years,  with  the  exception  of  Archean,  they  have  been  the 
most  widely  used  of  any  names  for  designating  the  ancient  rocks. 

If  Logan  and  Murray  depart/Cd  in  their  later  work  from  strict  scien- 
tific methods  in  their  use,  this  departure  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  extremes  to  which  later  geologists  of  America  have  gone.  By  many 
geologists,  coarse  grained  granites  and  granite-gneisses  were  designated 
as  Laurentian  without  reference  to  evidence  as  to  whether  they  were 
intrusive  rocks  of  far  later  age.  In  applying  the  term  Huronian  the 
methods  followed  were  even  worse.  Sometimes  authors  took  a  greeu 
color  to  be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Huronian  and  here  referred 
all  the  green  schists;  others  took  a  laminated  structure  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  series  and  here  referred  all  the  laminated  rock,  including 
even  coarse  grained  laminated  gneisses;  others  took  the  volcanics 
associated  with  the  Huronian  to  be  its  characteristic  feature  and  so 
called  various  pre-Cambrian  volcanic  series  Huronian;  others  regarded 
metalliferous  rocks  as  the  important  feature  of  the  Huronian. 
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Lying  at  the  root  of  all  this  work  is  the  assumption  that  rocks  of  a 
certain  kind  are  characteristic  of  a  definite  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, and  that  if  rocks  are  found  which  are  really  like  the  Huronian 
and  Laurentian  in  lithological  character  they  should  be  referred  respect- 
ively to  these  series. 

As  to  the  relations  between  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  it  was 
plainly  believe^d  by  Logan,  Murray,  and  the  other  early  geologists  that 
where  the  two  come  in  contact  they  are  unconformable,  although 
oftentimes  the  structural  relations  which  obtain  are  admittedly  ob* 
Bcure.  That  was  the  position  of  the  present  director  of  the  Canadian 
survey  as  late  as  1879,  who  used  the  term  Huronian  not  only  to  include 
rocks  that  had  been  theretofore  placed,  but  to  cover  all  of  the  Upijer 
Laurentian  and  the  Upper  Copper-Bearing  series,  thus  greatly  expand- 
ing the  system.  In  recent  years  he  has  held  that  the  Huronian  and 
Laurentian  are  always  conformable,  and  that  often  the  former  grades 
downward  into  the  latter,  and  this  is  the  position  which  has  been 
taken  by  many  geologists  of  the  United  States,  both  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West. 

The  lake  Superior  region  furnishes  a  rather  marked  exception,  as  do 
certain  others,  to  the  indiscriminate  and  unwarranted  use  of  the  term 
Huronian.  This  region  is  so  near  to  and  is  connected  in  such  a  way 
with  the  original  Huronian  of  lake  Huron  that  it  was  x>ossibletomake 
a  strong  case  of  probability  in  favor  of  the  equivalence  of  the  clastic 
rocks  of  the  two  regions.  The  lake  Superior  Huronian  was  divided 
into  formations  upon  the  same  principles  used  in  mapping  the  original 
Huronian.  While  the  term  Laurentian  was  applied  to  the  pre-Huro- 
iiian  rocks  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron  and  about  lake  Superior, 
it  was  recognized  by  a  number  of  geologists  that  this  was  a  variation 
from  its  application  in  the  original  Laurentian  area. 

As  geological  knowledge  increased  and  as  the  theories  involved  in 
the  terms  Primitive  and  Azoic  were  more  and  more  attacked,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  theory  of  origin,  the  term  Archean  was  proposed  for  the  an- 
cient rocks  by  Dana  in  1872.  This  term  rapidly  grew  in  favor.  By  its 
use  not  only  the  advantage  of  a  theory  of  origin  was  avoided,  but  in 
commcm  with  Primitive  and  Azoic  it  was  not  necessary  to  subdivide  the 
ancient  rocks  into  Laurentian  and  Huronian,  and  thus  imply  a  corre- 
lation with  the  rocks  of  other  regions.  In  the  early  rapid  work  of  the 
Far  West,  detailed  observations  usually  stopped  at  the  base  of  thefos- 
siliferous  series,  and  it  was  convenient  to  regard  all  the  remaining 
rocks  as  a  unit^  and  to  cover  this  unit  the  term  Archean  was  adopted. 
After  a  more  detailed  study  of  certain  regions  the  terms  Laurentian  and 
Huronian  were  applied  to  subdivisions  of  the  Archean.  This  term 
Archean  also  found  early  favor  with  the  Canadian  survey  to  include 
these  two  divisions  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks. 

Eozoic  was  another  term  suggested  to  replace  Azoic,  when  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  rocks  once  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  life 
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iini  jiot  really  so.  This  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  and  retains  a  place  in  literature  to  the  present  time. 
This  term  implies  a  theory  just  the  opposfte  of  AkoIc. 

As  already  said,  the  theory  involved  in  referring  all  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  to  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  is  that  there  was  in  pre-Cam- 
brian time  an  invariable  succession.  This  theory  was  carried  to  the 
extreme  by  Hunt  and  his  school,  who  held  that  before  Cambrian  time 
there  are  six  rock  systems,  which  are  universal  and  are  separated  by 
unconformities.  These  are,  from  the  base  upward :  Laurentian,  l^Jorian, 
Arvonian,  Huronian,  Montalban,  Taconian.  Of  these  terms  Norian  was 
devised  to  include  the  laminated  gabbros,  the  so-called  Upper  Lauren- 
tian of  Logan.  Arvonian  was  imported  from  Wales,  where  it  was  ap- 
plied by  Hicks  to  a  series  of  acid  volcanics.  Montalban  came  from  the 
White  mountain  region  in  New  Hampshii^e,  where  a  series  of  gneisses 
was  thought  to  be  of  different  lithological  character  from  the  Lauren- 
tian and  Huronian  and  to  overlie  them.  Taconian  was  introduced  by 
Ebenezer  Emmons  to  cover  a  series  of  fossiliferous  rocks  which  was 
supposed  to  be  earlier  than  the  base  of  the  Silurian. 

Besides  the  terms  given,  others  have  been  used  to  some  extent,  but 
they  are  of  little  importance.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Hy|K)- 
zoic,  Prozoic,  and  Pyrocrystalline. 

As  the  metamorphic  theory  gained  force  it  became  the  habit  of  many 
geologists  to  refer  to  old  crystalline  or  semicrystalline  rocks  as  metamor- 
phic, assuming  that  they  are  all  produced  by  the  alteration  of  sediments 
of  some  kind.  This  went  so  far  as  to  include  x)erfeetly  massive  rocks, 
such  as  diabases,  gabbros,  granites,  etc.,  among  the  metamorphics. 
Recently  the  term  has  also  been  applied  to  rocks  re(»ognized  as  lami- 
nated eruptives,  but  this  is  not  the  use  referred  to.  This  term  meta- 
morphic had  the  advantage  of  saying  nothing  as  to  age  or  correlation, 
but  in  escaping  this  difficulty  another  theory  was  accepted  which,  so 
far  as  its  assumption  is  concerned,  was  quite  as  bad. 

In  many  cases  local  names  have  been  applied  t«  formations  or  series 
in  order  to  avoid  any  theory  of  age  or  correlation.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous example  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  Keweenaw  series  of  lake  Superior. 
More  recently  Lawson  has  proposed  the  terms  Keewatin  and  Coutchi- 
ching  for  certain  series  northwest  of  lake  Superior,  and  to  include  these 
two  he  proposes  the  Ontarian  system.  In  the  Grand  canyon  the  local 
names  Chuar,  Grand  canyon,  and  Vishnu  have  been  applied  to  pre- 
Cambrian  series  which  there  occur.  Comstock  has  proposed  the  terms 
Burnetian,  Fernandian,  and  Texian  for  series  which  are  found  in  Texas. 

This  tendency  to  return  to  the  use  of  local  names  in  recent  years  is 
plainly  a  reversion  to  scientific  methods  which  were  never  departed 
from  by  certain  geologists.  This  class  has  declined  to  use  any  term  for 
the  ancient  rocks  which  involves  a  theory  of  origin  or  succession,  but 
have  divided  the  rocks  which  they  found  in  their  respective  districts 
into  lithological  divisions  or  into  local  formations.  Conspicuous  among 
early  geologists  of  this  class  are  Jukes,  Percival,  and  Lieber. 
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Recently  Irvlii|^  has  proposed  tliat  there  be  phiceil  below  the  Paleo- 
zoic group  another  group  of  coordinate  value,  for  which  the  term  Ag- 
notozoic  or  Eparchean  is  suggested.  This  term  cut^^  out  of  the  Archean 
a  large  class  of  rocks  which  have  before  been  here  included.  Finally, 
the  name  Algonkian  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  for  a  systematic  place  opposite  Agnotozoic  or  Epar- 
chean. 

In  the  following  discussion,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  Cambrian 
is  defined  as  extending  downward  to  the  base  of  the  Olenellus  fauna. 
The  pre-Olenellus  dastic's  and  their  equivalent  crystallines  are  called 
Algonkian^  and  the  completely  crystalline  rocks  below  the  Algonkian 
are  denominated  Archean.  The  reasons  for  these  usages  will  appear 
in  the  following  pages.  The  stratigraphical  terms,  group,  system,  and 
series  correspond  with  the  usage  proposed  by  the  International  Geo- 
logical Congress.  The  same  is  true  of  the  chronological  divisions,  era 
and  period.    Formation  is  a  lithological  subdivision  of  a  series. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THK  ARCHBAN. 

From  the  review  of  the  literature  it  is  plain  that  there  is  an  essential 
unity  in  the  character  of  the  complex  of  rocks  which  is  the  oldest  known 
in  America.  This  statement  covers  all  the  areas  in  which  the  rocks 
are  demonstrated  to  be  exceedingly  ancient.  It  includes  the  basal 
complex  of  Arizona,  between  which  and  the  Tonto  sandstone  is  a  clastic 
system  15,000  feet  thick,  separated  into  three  series  by  unconformities, 
and  these  again  separated  from  the  Tonto  above  and  the  basal  complex 
below  by  great  unconformities;  it  includes  the  basal  complex  of  the 
Wasatch  and  certain  of  the  ranges  of  Nevada,  between  which  and  the 
Olenellus  Cambrian  is  a  great  unconformity  and  a  thick  series  of  quartz- 
ites;  it  includes  the  basal  complex  of  southwestern  Montana,  between 
which  and  the  Olenellus  Cambrian  is  12,000  feet  of  unaltered  slater  and 
a  thick  series  of  crystalline  rocks  of  clastic  origin,  the  two  being  prob- 
ably separated  by  a  great  unconformity;  it  includes  the  basal  complex 
of  Texas,  between  whi<jh  and  the  Cambrian  is  an  unconformity,  at  least 
oiie  and  perhaps  two  thick  series  of  elastic  rocks;  it  includes  the  basal 
complex  of  the  lake  Superior  region,  between  which  and  the  Cambrian  is 
an  enormous  system  of  elastics  many  thousands  of  feet  thick,  separated 
by  unconformities  into  three  series,  and  the  whole  bounded  above  and 
below  by  unconformities;  it  includes  the  basal  complex  of  the  north 
shore  of  lake  Huron,  between  which  and  the  Cambrian  is  a  clastic  series 
18,000  feet  thick,  bounded  above  and  below  by  unconformities;  it  in- 
cludes the  basal  complex  of  the  original  liaurentian  area,  between  which 
and  the  Cambrian  is  a  clastic  series  estimated  to  be  many  thousands  of 
feet  thick ;  it  include^s  the  basal  complex  of  Hudson  bay,  between  which 
and  the  Cambrian  are  almost  certainly  two,  and  perhaps  three  series 
of  elastics  separated  by  unconformities;  it  probably  includes  the  basal 
complex  of  Newfoundland,  between  which  and  the  OleneUus  Cambrian 
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is  a  series  of  elastics  12,000  feet  thick,  and  above  this  a  great  nncon- 
fomiityj  it  includes  much  of  the  great  area  of  northern  Canada  known 
asLaurentian,  between  which  and  the  Cambrian  in  various  districts  are 
clastic  series. 

In  all  of  these  regions  in  which  the  basal  ox)mplex  is  vastly  older 
than  the  Cambrian,  it  consists  of  a  most  intricate  mixture  of  nearly 
massive  rocksj  among  which  granite  and  granite-gneiss  are  predominant; 
of  gneissic  and  schistose  rocks,  all  of  which  are  completely  crystalline, 
and  so  folded  and  contorted  that  nowhere  has  any  certain  stnictiu'e 
ever  been  made  out  over  considerable  areas.  The  granites  and  basic 
eruptives  may  occupy  considerable  areas;  the  gneisses  may  be  regu- 
larly laminated  and  grade  into  the  granites  j  the  crystalline  schists  may 
occupy  the  outer  zones  of  an  area;  they  may  all  be  confusedly  inter- 
mingled, schist*,  gneisses,  and  granites  alternately  predominating; 
sometimes  the  schistose  rocks  appear  in  dike-like  forms  in  the  granites; 
at  other  times  the  massives  are  in  dike-like  forms  in  the  schists;  at 
still  other  times  the  alternations  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  schists  are 
quite  uniform  and  persistent  for  considerable  areas.  The  granites 
usually  show  a  rough  lamination,  which  may  not  appear  in  hand  speci- 
mens, but  which  is  evident  in  large  masses. 

The  minerals  in  the  rocks  generally  show  evidence  of  dynamic  action; 
they  do  not  have  the  clear  cut,  definite  relations  characteristic  of  the 
later  plutonic  rocks.  In  the  chief  mineral  constituents  of  the  rocks 
there  is  essential  uniformity  in  all  of  the  areas,  although  certain  less 
common  minerals  may  be  found  in  one  area  which  have  not  been 
discovered  in  another.  Orthoclase  and  acid  plagioclase  feldspar, 
quartz,  hornblende,  muscovite,  and  biotite  are  the  standard  minerals. 
To  describe  accurat^ely  the  appearance  of  the  rocks  of  the  basal  com- 
plex is  exceedingly  difficult,  but  any  one  who  examines  a  series  of 
specimens  from  the  various  areas  will  perceive  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment made  as  to  the  essential  likeness  of  the  rocks  fix)m  diflTereut 
regions.  A  suit^  from  any  one  of  the  regions  which  has  been  person- 
ally examined  by  me,  if  unlabeled,  could  by  no  possibility  be  asserted 
not  to  come  from  any  other. 

The  unparalleled  intricacy  of  the  structure  of  this  complex,  the  gen- 
eral laminated  arrangement  of  its  parts,  and  the  broken  and  distorted 
forms  of  the  constituent  minerals  are  evidence  of  repeated  dynamic 
movements  of  the  most  powerfiil  character.  Further,  the  basal  com- 
plex is  not  only  recognized  by  its  positive  but  by  its  negative  charac- 
ters. ]N"owhere  in  it  is  a  persistent  thick  formation  of  quartz-schist 
(although  vein-quartz  is  abundant),  of  limestone  or  marble,  of  a  graph- 
itic schist,  or  of  a  conglomerate.  If  sandstones  and  limestones  or  other 
sedimentary  materials  have  been  a  part  of  this  system  the  profound 
and  varied  mutations  through  vast  lapses  of  time  have  wholly  obliter- 
ated all  evidence  of  their  presence. 

Besides  the  areas  mentioned  in  which  these  most  ancient  rocks  occur, 
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there  are  many  other  areas  in  which  there  are  between  the  Cambrian 
and  the  basal  complex  great  series  of  clastic  rocks,  although  the  evi- 
dence at  hand  in  favor  of  vast  age  for  the  basement  complex  is  less  than 
in  cases  before  cited.  Here  are  included  the  Front  range  of  Colorado, 
which  has  between  the  basal  complex  and  the  fossiliferous  rocks  on  its 
eastern  slope  the  clastic  series  of  Boulder,  Coal,  and  Thompson  creeks; 
and  the  Quartzite  mountains  of  Colorado,  where  between  the  basal  com- 
plex and  the  Carboniferous  is  a  great  series  of  quartzites.  There  is 
definite  structural  evidence  for  placing  these  and  other  areas  with  the 
group  first  considered.  In  a  third  class  of  areas  no  definite  evidence  in 
the  nature  of  intervening  series  shows  that  between  the  Cambrian  and 
the  basal  complex  has  intervened  an  era  or  even  a  period. 

Because  of  the  unique  lithological  character  of  this  fundamental  com- 
plex in  all  these  regions,  and  because  of  the  essential  likeness  in  struc- 
tui-e  prevailing,  we  have  ground  for  grouping  these  rocks  together, 
whether  exactly  of  the  same  age  or  not.  Lithological  arguments  for 
correlation  may  be  well  distrusted ;  but  the  exceedingly  strange,  varied, 
and  complex  lithological  and  structural  characters  of  this  system,  the 
like  of  which  we  have  no  evidence  has  been  duplicated  anywhere  in  later 
times,  is  an  argument  of  great  weight.  In  the  complexity  of  its  parts 
and  the  imx^lications  of  its  structure  it  gives  evidence  of  vast  antiquity. 

In  Algonkian,  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  even  later  times, 
completely  crystalline  schists  have  been  produced  over  large  areas; 
but,  while  often  in  these  systems  no  evidence  now  remains  of  clastic 
characters,  they  rarely  if  ever  closely  resemble  this  fimdamental  com- 
plex. A  clastic  series  was  in  the  beginning  of  its  history  of  necessity 
a  shale,  a  sandstone,  a  limestone,  a  chert,  or  some  other  form  of  sedi- 
ment and  often  containing  carbonaceous  material.  Cementation,  meta- 
somatism, dynamic  action  may  hjive  jirofoundly  changed  any  of  these 
(feposits.  A  limestone  may  have  been  transformed  into  a  crystalline 
marble,  or  if  impure  into  a  hornblende  schist  containing  scarcely  a  rem- 
nant of  original  carbonate.  A  cherty  carbonate  of  iron  may  have  become 
an  actinolite-magnctite-schist.  Carbonaceous  shaly  material  may  have 
become  a  graphite-schist,  but  if  such  a  rock  is  represented  in  the  funda- 
mental complex  what  has  become  of  the  carbon  ?  A  sandstone  may 
have  become  a  granular  quartzite  or  a  foliated  micacxjous  quartz-schist. 
But  that  a  great  quartzite  fomiation  like  those  of  the  Huronian  of  lake 
Superior  or  the  pre-Olenellus  of  the  Wasatch  can  have  become  wholly 
obliterated  by  any  i)rocess  short  of  fusion  is  almost  inconceivable.  As 
has  been  said,  none  of  these  rocks  are  found  in  this  fundamental 
complex  thi'oughout  its  whole  vast  area.  In  its  positive  as  well  as 
its  negative  qualities  it  is  a  unit.  WhUe  it  can  not  be  considered 
demonstrate<l  that  all  of  its  area  are  of  the  same  age,  it  'may  then  be 
aecepted  that  in  North  America  is  a  system  of  granites,  gneisses,  and 
crystalline  schists  which  are  the  oldest  rocks  of  Forth  America,  and 
which  have  representatives  in  many  areas  throughout  the  United  States, 
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although  most  widespread  and  abundant  in  Canada.  That  such  a  basal 
system  exists  is  no  new  idea;  but  it  has  not  generally  been  recognized 
that  between  it  and  the  Cambrian  there  elapsed  an  era  in  which  were 
alternating  cycles  of  the  deposition  of  systems  of  rocks  and  of  vast  ero- 
sion intervals. 

As  here  used  the  term  Archeau  is  restricted  to  this  fundamental  com- 
plex. It  is  no  longer  possible  to  regard  as  a  unit  or  treat  together  all 
the  pre-Cambrian  rocks.  The  rcxjks  included  in  the  fondamental  com- 
plex are  everywhere  called  Azoic  or  Archean.  The  crystallines  and 
semicrystallines  above  this  complex,  often  called  Archean,  must  bedis- 
tributtKl  from  the  Devonian  or  later  to  the  pre-Cambrian.  It  is  clear 
that  if  Archean  is  to  remain  a  ser\iceable  term  it  must  be  restricted  to 
some  unit.  Such  a  unit  is  the  fundamental  complex,  and  to  it  this  term 
is  most  appropriate. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  ARCHEAN. 

As  has  been  shown,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  Archean,  it  is  of  vast 
age.  It  will  be  remembered  that  south  of  the  lake  Superior  region, 
where  is  known  the  greatest  volume  of  pre-Cambrian  elastics,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  showing  that  the  lowest  of  the  clastic  series  has 
derived  its  debris  from  and  rests  upon  the  foliated  edges  of  the  Arcliean. 
In  the  Arizona  region,  in  which  the  time  of  the  pre-Cambrian  elastics 
is  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  lake  Superior  region,  the  evidence  of  a 
great  hiatus  below  these  elastics  is  of  the  most  decisive  character. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  several  of  the  other  areiis  of  Archean.  Conse- 
quently in  many  regions  the  Archean  complex,  in  essentially  its  present 
condition,  maybe  asserted  upon  definite  structural  evidence,  to  be  vastly 
older  than  the  Cambrian. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Archean  rocks,  three  diflferent  views  are 
prominent:  (1)  The  Archean  has  been  considered  as  metamorphosed 
dctrital  rocks;  (2)  it  has  been  considered  as  igneous,  but  later  in  origin 
than  certain  of  the  pre-Cambrian  elastics  with  which  it  is  in  contact; 
(3)  it  has  been  considered  as  igneous  and  representing  a  part  of  the 
original  crust  ofthe  earth,  and  theretbre  earlier  than  any  sedimentarie«. 
A  modification  of  this  theory  is  suggested  under  the  topic  Delimitation 
of  tlie  Archean. 

(1)  Those  who  believe  in  the  detrital  origin  of  the  Archean,  as  above 
defined,  will  not  question  the  conclusion  reached  as  to  the  age  of  the 
fundamental  complex ;  for  to  produce  results  so  dift'erent  from  any 
known  metamorphic  clastic  series  must  not  only  imply  great  age,  but 
probably  sediments  which  were  originally  deposited  under  different  con- 
ditions from  those  of  later  times.  This  school,  while  believing  in  the 
detrital  origin  of  the  Archean  as  a  whole,  is  conscious  that  it  hii»s 
been  cut  again  and  again  by  emptives  of  all  kinds;  that  the  8upiK>se<l 
elastics  have  thereby  been  profoundly  metamorphosed  by  contA<'.t  luid 
dynamic  action,  and  often  have  been  so  changed  that  the  place  can  not 
be^pqinted  out  where  the  intrusives  end  and  the  elastics  begixu 
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If  this  sedimentary  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Archeau  be  correct,  as  no 
universal  break  in  geological  continuity  can  be  accepted,  it  should  be 
found  that  between  the  Archeaii  and  the  elastics  there  are  somewhere 
gradations.  It  has  been  seen  in  the  summaiy  of  the  literature  that 
Hitchcock,  Marviue,  Stevenson,  King,  Winchell,  and  others,  accepting 
8uch  a  sedimentary  origin,  believe  gradations  have  been  found  in  the 
Bocky  mountain  system,  in  the  lake  Sui)erior  region,  au4  in  the  Appa- 
lachians, between  the  basal  complex  and  the  recognizable  elastics. 
These  authors  have  regarded  the  fact  that  as  a  whole  these  rocks  show 
lamination  as  evidence  that  they  were  originally  sedimentary.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  distinct  lamination  in  a  rock, 
however  faint,  is  evidence  of  sedimentation.  Lamination  being  found 
in  the  granite-gneisses,  combined  with  the  faet  that  these  rocks  graded 
into  the  elastics,  was  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  original  sedi- 
mentary origin  of  the  whole. 

It  is  now  everywhere  recognized,  a«  early  shown  by  E.  Emmons  and 
Lieber,  that  schistose  structure  is  often  produced  in  eruptive  rocks; 
also  like  structures  are  produced  in  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  no 
relation  to  the  original  lamination,  as  early  noted  by  Tyson,  E.  Em- 
mons, Blake,  Adams,  E.  Hitchcock,  Jackson,  Jukes,  Eogers,  and 
Lieber.  E.  Hitchcock,  E.  Emmons,  and  Lieber  traced  the  actual  grada- 
tions between  schist-conglomerates  and  crystalline  schists,  while  Mather 
traced  the  blue  fossiliferous  limestones  into  completely  crystalline  gran- 
ular marbles.  Laminated  or  schistose  structure  in  crystalline  schists 
then  bears  neither  for  not  against  a  clastic  origin. 

The  manner  in  which  the  finely  laminated  schists  and  gneisses  vary 
into  the  coarsely  granitoid  phases  has  been  admiiably  described  by 
Jukes  in  the  rocks  of  Newfoundland,  by  Lieber  and  E.  Emmons  in  the 
rocks  of  the  southern  Appalachians,  by  Hitchcock  in  the  rocks  of 
Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  by  Marvine  and  Stevenson  in  the  rockii 
of  Colorado,  by  King,  Hague,  and  S.  F.  Emmons  in  the  rocks  of  the 
fortieth  parallel,  and  by  Lawson  in  the  rocks  about  lake  Superior. 
Most  of  these  writers  and  many  others,  including  Selwyn,  approach- 
ing the  problem  irom  the  side  of  the  clastic  rocks,  have  regarded  the 
coarsely  crystallized  rocks  as  produced  by  metamori)hism,  althougii 
in  the  more  granular  rocks  the  process  has  gone  so  far  as  to  produce 
tvqueo-igneous  ftisiou.  Those  who  have  maintained  this  origin  for 
these  rocks  have  recognized  the  fact  that  they  have  locally  acted  sw 
erupti ves,  although  in  general  the  material  is  thought  not  to  have  moved 
far.  Marvine  so  clearly  saw  that  the  facts  could  be  explained  in  two 
ways  that  he  says  that,  while  he  regards  the  whole  as  metamorphosed 
sedimentary  rocks,  another  observer  approaching  the  field  from  a  dif 
ferent  direction,  where  the  evidences  of  intrusive  nature  are  most  mani- 
fest, would  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  is  erui>tive.  Hitchcock 
and  Stevenson  and  most  of  the  others  are  in  practically  the  same  posi- 
tion. 
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The  school  of  geologists  that  regards  massive  rocks  as  metam(Mrphic 
without  any  intervening  time  of  fluidity,  the  granitic  and  gneissic  lay- 
ers interlaminated  with  the  schistose  being  selectively  metamorphosed, 
and  the  fragments  of  schist  and  gneiss  within  the  massive  rocks  as 
residual  unmetamorphosed  material^  while  nearly  gone,  still  has  repre- 
sentatives. That  the  matrix  of  a  fragmental  rock  could  become  slowly 
heated  to  such  a  temperature  or  be  subject  to  such  other  conditions  as 
are  necessary  in  order  that  it  should  crystallize  as  a  coarsely  granular 
granitoid  gneiss  or  granite,  and  not  at  the  same  time  destroy  the 
bowlders  and  pebbles  which  it  contains,  seemsincredible*  The  explana- 
tion of  these  rocks  and  of  the  interlaminations  of  granite  with  slate 
and  schist  by  metaiiiorphism  implies  not  only  that  the  fragments  and 
the  bands  of  slate  and  schist  have  been  able  to  resist  the  forces  of 
change  during  the  slow  processes  which  have  been  sufficient  to  produce 
coarsely  crystalline  material  adjacent,  but  that  in  situ  they  have  con- 
tinued to  resist  these  forces  during  all  the  time  required  by  the  matrices 
to  pass  once  more  into  ordinary  conditions.  The  processes  embodied 
in  such  "  selective  metamorphism  "  certainly  need  explanation. 

The  need  of  an  exact  definition  of  metamorphism  is  e^ddent.  It 
appears  to  the  writer  that  it  should  not  be  applied  to  a  rock  which  Las 
actually  suffered  igneous  ftision.  Shall  it  apply  to  sedimentary  mate- 
rial which  has  been  free  to  recrystallize  under  aqueo-igneous  fusion! 
May  not  rocks  under  pressure  beyond  the  crushing  strength  of  rocks 
and  saturated  with  hot  water  recrystallize  at  a  much  lower  temperature 
than  is  required  for  ordinary  fusion!  If  so,  where  is  the  boundary 
between  aqueo-igneous  and  ordinaiy  fiisionf  Is  there  not  a  transition 
between  the  two  and  does  not  aqueo-igneous  tiision  i)as8  by  impercepti- 
ble steps  into  ordinary  metamoii)hism?  Is  there  not  here  a  transition 
between  the  extremes  just  as  there  is  between  different  rock  species^  be- 
tween basic  and  acidic  rocks,  between  organic  and  inorganic  sediments, 
between  fragmental  and  crystalline  rocks,  between  aqueous  and  sur- 
face igneous  rocks. 

(2)  All  or  a  part  of  the  Archean  is  considered  as  of  igneous  origin, 
but  later  in  age  than  the  pre-Cambriau  elastics.  The  facts  of  those  wln> 
have  described  downward  gradations  from  unmista^kable  elastics  into 
a  crystalline  complex  by  this  school  have  not  been  interpreted  a** 
above.  It  has  declined  to  apply  tho.  term  metamorphism  to  a  product 
which  has  become  fluent,  and  has  insisted  ui)on  its  essentially  igneous 
character.  Lawson  is  conspicuous  as  having  recently  strongly  put  this 
side  of  the  case;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  Winchell,  belonging  to  the 
first  school,  and  Lawson,  to  the  second,  have  had  essentially  the  same 
facts  before  them,  both  having  done  their  work  in  the  same  region.  The 
difference  is  one  of  definition  and  emphasis  rather  than  ideas.  Botli 
schools  regard  the  granite-gneiss  as  material  which  has  resulted  fi*o!U 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  original  sediment*  and  has  not  moved  fiw. 

This  theory  that  the  Archean  or  a  part  of  it  is  the  liquefied  floor  of 
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the  clastic  rocks  has  the  objection  that  it  is  an  unverified  hypothesi^^. 
When  once  a  sedimentary  rock  has  become  fluent  and  is  wholly  free  to 
crystallize  anew  how  shall  the  material  be  identifledf  To  state  that 
such  material  ha«  not  moved  far  is  pure  assumption.  If  the  fusion 
theory  is  true  the  average  composition  of  the  unfused  part  of  the  clas- 
tic series  and  the  subjacent  material  should  agree.  To  obtain  average 
analyses  of  rocks  which  vary  widely  in  mineral  character  within  short 
distances  is  hot  easy,  but  is  a  thing  which  must  apparently  be  attempted 
if  this  theory  is  to  be  maintained,  for  the  writer  sees  no  other  way  in 
which  an  attempt  can  be  made  to  verify  the  hypothesis. 

Another  class  of  geologists,  noting  these  contact  relations  between 
the  granitic  rocks  and  the  elastics,  hold  that  the  former,  called  by  others 
Lower  Laurentiaii  or  Arcliean,  are  eruptives  of  later  age  than  the 
elastics  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  without  attempting  to  give  any 
theory  as  to  the  source  of  the  material.  Here  are  included  Hawes, 
Hall,  Mather,  Foster,  Whitney,  Wadsworth,  Bomiuger,  Herrick,  and 
others.  Bomiuger  distinctly  recognized  the  granites  and  granite- 
gneisses  of  this  kind  on  the  south  shore  of  lake  Superior  as  the  subjacent 
rocks  upon  which  the  schists  rest.  Herrick  saw  the  same  relations  with 
reference  to  his  granitic  and  schistose  groups  on  the  north  shore.  In  the 
last  two  cases  the  facts  before  the  writers  are  precisely  the  same  as  those 
of  the  geologists  of  the  se<*x)nd  acliool ;  but,  by  giving  no  explanation  of 
the  source  of  the  material  for  the  granite-gneisses,  they  have  escaped 
the  diflficiilty  of  the  unverified  assumption  that  these  eruptives  repre- 
sent fused  sediments.  They  fail  to  explain  what  has  become  of  the 
floor  upon  which  the  elastics  are  deixisited.  Some  floor  they  must  have 
had.  Where  these  erui)tive  contacts  are  found  the  floor  has  disap- 
l)eared,  and  if  so  the  eruptives,  if  extraneous,  must  be  considered  to 
have  eaten  up  or  absorbed  it. 

The  three  i>ositions,  that  the  granite-gneiss  is  selectively  metamor- 
phosed matrerial,  is  due  to  subcrustal  fusion,  or  is  an  extraneous  intru- 
sive, may  be  considered  to  grade  into  each  other.  Those  who  insist  on 
the  first  have  selective  metamorphism  and  contact  phenomena  to  ex- 
X>lain.  Those  who  insist  on  subcrustal  fusion  may  be  called  upon  to 
identify  theii*  material.  They  can  only  show  the  former  fiised  condi- 
tion by  cont«bct  phenomena,  and  contact  phenomena  are  not  evidence 
of  progressive  fusion,  but  intrusion.  Those  who  regard  the  granite- 
gneiss  as  intrusives  may  be  asked  what  has  become  of  the  floor  upon 
which  the  elastics  were  deposited. 

(3)  That  the  Archean  is  an  igneous  system  earlier  than  any  of  the  sedi- 
nientaries  is  apparently  the  conclusion  of  Emmons,  Lieber,  and  others. 
These  careful  observers  not  only  maintained  the  igneous  origin  of  the 
gi*anite-gneiss  of  the  southei^n  Appalachians,  but  traced  the  gradations 
l)etween  basic  schistose  rocks  and  massive  eruptives,  including  horn- 
blende-schist and  unuuHtakable  dikes,  and  drew  the  correct  conchision, 
lately  regarded  as  a  new  discovery,  that  such  rocks  are  sometimes 
Bull.  8(j 31 
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iDetamori)hosed  eruptives.  While  the  msgor  portion  of  granite-gneiss 
and  associated  rocks  were  considered  older  than  the  oldest  elastics,  later 
intrusives  of  a  similar  character  were  recognized.  This  theory  that 
the  fundamental  complex  is  igneous  is  that  of  Geikie  as  to  the  mfljor 
part  of  the  Archean  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  many  German  geolo- 
gists as  to  the  basal  complex  of  Germany,  among  whom  Lehmann  and 
Both  are  conspicuous.  Indeed,  theselasttwo  maintain  theigneouBorigm 
of  all  the  pre-GambrJan  rocks,  and  Geikie  says  of  the  tme  Archean  of 
Great  Britain  that  with  certain  possible  exceptions  itnotonlyoontaios 
no  material  which  gives  any  evidence  of  ever  having  been  sedimentary 
material  of  any  kind,  but  it  further  contains  no  material  which  can  be 
considered  a  surface  volcanic,  while  in  it  there  are  many  rocks  which 
are  certainly  plutonic  eruptives. 

The  geologists  of  this  third  school,  with  the  second  school,  recognize 
the  igneous  character  of  the  granite- gneisses  having  imiptive  contacts 
with  the  clastic  series,  but  they  decline  to  recognize  these  rocks  as 
Archean.  Such  rocks  are  eruptives.  Their  age  is  to  be  designated 
precisely  as  are  eruptive  rocks  which  cut  Cambrian,  Silurian,  or  De 
vonian  strata. 

As  bearing  in  favor  of  the  really  igneous  character  of  the  Archean  is 
the  fact  that  no  case  has  been  demonstrated,  except  possibly  that  of 
the  marbles,  of  the  production  of  a  perfectly  massive  crystalline  rock 
fi'om  a  clastic  without  intervening  fluidity.  Metamorphism,  whether 
the  original  rock  is  a  massive  eruptive  or  a  stratified  sedimentary,  pro- 
duces a  laminated  or  schistose  rock.  If  a  granitic  structure  can  be 
taken  a«  evidence  of  eruptive  origin,  and  we  know  many  eruptive  rocks 
do  have  such  a  texture,  a  very  strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  erup- 
tive origin  of  the  larger  part  of  the  fimdamental  complex.  The  line 
of  argument  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  whole  has  been 
held  to  be  sedimentary.  There  are  complete  gradations  ftx)m  the  most 
completely  schistose  and  laminated  phases  to  the  most  massive  phase. 
Also  bearing  in  favor  of  a  truly  igneous  character  for  the  basal  com- 
plex is  the  fact  that  the  rocks  referred  in  the  first  part  of  this  section 
to  the  Archean  are  more  nearly  simulated  by  igneous  rocks  which  have 
irruptive  cx)ntacts  with  ancient  elastics  than  by  any  recognizable  meta- 
morphosed sedimentaries.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the 
occurrences  in  the  Appalachians  and  in  British  Oolumbia  of  relations 
between  granitic  rocks  and  strata  as  late  as  the  Carboniferous  or  Trias- 
sic,  analogous  to  those  which  often  prevail  between  the  granite  and 
granite-gneiss  and  the  pre-Cambrian  crystalline  schists.  Here  the  one 
class  of  rock  is  known  to  be  sedimentary,  the  other  intrusive.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  actual  gradations  between  the  Algonkian  and  Arohean 
in  certain  places  are  evidence  that  the  latter  are  not  igneous  rocks  earher 
than  the  former;  that  gradations  can  be  explained  between  subsequent 
intrusives  and  elastics,  but  not  between  igneous  rooks  and  sedimentaries 
of  later  age.    It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  as  a  consequence  of 
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powerftil  dynamic  action  two  imconfonnable  series,  the  one  of  whicli  is 
composed  of  material  from  the  other  and  therefore  resembles  it  in  com- 
X>osition,  may  have  developed  conformable  secondary  structures  and 
gradations,  the  latter  consequent  upon  the  induced  crystalline  charac- 
ter of  the  elastic  series,  the  original  structures  being  simultaneously 
obliterated.  Also  recently  Pumpelly  has  ascertained  that  subaerial  dis- 
integration of  the  earlier  series  is  an  important  assistance  in  the 
production  of  such  gradations.  In  certain  areas  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  perfect  conformity  iind  complete  gradation  exist  between 
series  separated  originally  by  wide  unconformities,  the  earlier  of  which 
was  probably  of  igneous  origin  while  the  later  was  certainly  sedi- 
mentary. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  fundamental  complex,  it  is  plain  that  the 
parts  of  any  given  area  of  it  are  not  all  of  the  same  age.  The  dikes 
which  everywhere  cut  it  are  the  pipes  through  which  have  passed-  the 
later  eruptives.  At  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  these  eruptives,  large 
lakes  of  liquid  material  may  have  formed  which  crystallized  as  bosses, 
causing  the  Archean  to  contain  considerable  masses  of  rocks  of  really 
later  age.  Where  these  rocks  are  predominant  the  material  must  be 
classified  as  a  later  eruptive;  where  they  are  subordinate  to  the  Archean 
material  they  are  often  difBcult  to  separate  from  it  although  really  later 
in  age.  Between  the  areas  which  rank  as  eruptives  of  later  age  and 
the  genuine  Archean,  there  are  doubtless  gradations.  Along  the  zone 
of  contact,  if  the  mass  of  later  eruptive  be  great,  there  might  be  an 
area  which  could  equally  well  be  placed  with  the  fdndamental  complex 
or  with  the  later  eruptive.  Between  the  Archean  and  later  eruptives, 
as  between  the  Archean  and  undoubted  sedimentaries,  there  are  gra- 
dations. 

The  problem  of  the  relations  of  the  Archean  as  a  whole  to  the  over- 
lying elastics  is  the  same  as  that  within  the  Archean  itself.  The  finely 
laminated  crystalline  schists  and  gneisses,  and  the  granite-gneisses  and 
granites  with  which  they  are  associated,  have  contacts  in  every  respect 
analogous  to  those  occasionally  found  between  the  Archean  complex 
and  the  clastic  series.  For  example,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  rocks 
heretofore  called  Archean  on  the  north  shore  of  lake  Huron  comprise 
two  parts.  One  part  is  older  than  and  lies  unconformably  below,  yield- 
ing fttkgments  to  the  original  Huronian.  The  other  part  has  relations 
with  the  elastics  of  the  character  just  considered  with  transition  phe- 
nomena. If  this  material  is  an  extraneous  intrusive  it  is  a  post- Archean 
eruptive.  If  in  situ  it  rei)resent8  a  portion  of  the  pre-Huronian  fioor 
completely  metamorphosed  by  selective  metamorphism,  or  by  aqueo- 
igneous  fusion,  it  can  fairly,  according  to  the  first  and  second  school,  be 
called  a  part  of  the  Archean. 

It  is  plain  from  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Archean  rocks,  and  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  opinions  are  beliefs 
rather  than  verified  conclusions,  that  we  have  no  definite  knowledge 
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upon  part6  of  the  subject.  That  there  are  comparatively  few  or  no 
wholly  massive  rocks  in  this  eompJex  is  precisely  what  would  he  ex- 
pected under  any  theory.  Its  history  is  too  long.  Whether  originally 
igneous  or  aqueous,  it  could  not  be  hoped  that  there  would  be  fimnd 
tl^e  characteristic  lithological  forms  of  igneous  or  aqueous  agencies. 
Many  or  all  of  these  rocks,  not  only  subject  to  the  movements 
which  have  taken  place  since  Paleozoic  time,  but  to  the  movements 
which  have  occurred  in  the  far  greater  length  of  previous  time— if  not 
too  deeply  buried  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  the  outer  foldings,  in 
which 'case  they  wereji>uried  beyond  the  crushing  strength  of  rocks— 
were  latently  plastic,  and  were  probably  at  a  high  temperature.  If 
originally  massive  and  igneous  in  the  ordiuaiy  sense,  dynamic  action 
has  obliterated  the  regularity  of  the  aiTangement  of  the  coustitneut 
particles  and  has  given  them  a  more  or  less  laminated  or  schistose  stmc- 
ture.  If  sedimentary,  all  trace  of  that  original  sedimentary  structure 
has  been  obliterated  by  the  repeated  foldings,  contortions,  and  peiiiai»8 
high  degree  of  heat  to  which  they  have  at  various  times  been  subject^!. 
Of  a  necessity,  through  this  complex  have  passed  all  subsequent  em\h 
tives.  Doubtless  at  various  places  and  times  in  its  history,  parts  of  it 
have  become  practically  fluid  and  from  this  couditiou  it  has  again 
crystallized  in  the  forms  characteristic  of  emptives. 

DEUMITATIONS  OF  ARCHEAN. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  Archean  has  no  limit  downwaanl.  It 
is  the  oldest  system,  and  surely  includes,  if  such  rocks  exist,  all  of  tlie 
original  crust  of  the  earth.  But  as  denudation  progresses,  material  &r 
within  the  earth  approaches  its  surface,  not  by  intrusion  but  by  gradu- 
ally rising  as  a  whole.  Before  reaching  the  8ui*face  the  material  has 
become  crystallized.  This  original  crystallization  may  have  taken  place 
in  or  even  later  than  Algoukian  time;  hence,  if  these  rocks  stf^  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  age  in  which  they  crystallized,  the 
Archean  grades  below  into  the  Algonkian,  even  as  it  is  believed  in 
places  to  grade  above  into  the  Algonkian.  The  truth  of  this  position 
is  not  lessened  by  the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  the  earth  as  a  whole,  sab- 
ject  to  sudden  strain,  acts  as  a  rigid  body.  Even  if  true,  it  is  equaUy 
cei'tain  that  the  crust  of  the  earth,  under  continued  strain,  adapts 
itself  to  it,  thus  showing  real  plasticity.  But  in  any  case  it  can  not  be 
assimied  that  the  rock  material  deep  within  the  earth,  under  pressure 
far  beyond  the  crushing  strength  of  any  known  material,  and  at  a  high 
temperatui'e,  exists  as  crystallized  minerals.  We  only  know  that  it  has 
tlie^e  Ibrms  when  the  material  rising  by  erosion  nears  the  surfoce. 

The  upi>er  limit  of  the  Archean  is  not  easy  to  define,  and  the  task  is 
rendered  more  difficult  because  geologists  are  not  agreed  upon  the 
origin  of  the  Archean.  If  either  the  sedimentary  or  the  subcrustal 
fusion  theory  of  its  origin  be  accepted,  there  wiU  be  found  gradataons 
irom  rocks  constituting  the  ancient  complex  described  to  rocks  havifig 
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like  relatioiivs  witli  clantieH  of  Al^uiikiuii  tiiid  iMMt-Alguiikiati  time. 
Ui>oii  either  of  these  theorien,  if  sedimentary  rocks  are  only  buried  deep 
enough^  they  will  pasd  into  crystalline's  by  progressive  metamorphiBm 
or  by  subcrastal  fusion  Just  as  do  rocks  of  Cambrian  and  post-Gambrian 
age.  This  the  elder  Hitchcock  so  clearly  saw  that  he  distinctly  said 
that  the  so-called  Laurentian  granites  and  gneisses  of  Yermont  are  prob- 
ably^  in  part  at  least,  not  older  than  the  fossiliferous  series,  if  the 
Archean  be  made  to  include  all  the  thoronghly  crystalline  rocks  below 
pre-Gambrian  elastics,  it  includes  rocks  the  age  of  which  varies  fcom 
Algonkian  to  pre-Algonkian.  This  anomaly  is  perhajMS  best  met  by 
making  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  division  between  Archean  and  post- 
Arohean  crystallines.  The  natural  theoretical  plane  to  choose  is  the 
beginning  of  life;  that  is,  to  include  in  the  Archean  all  truly  azoic 
rocks.  While  this  suggestion  has  a  plausible  sound,  we  must  believe 
that  the  dawn  of  life  was  very  gradual  and  that  it«  traces  in  its  early 
stages  are  exceedingly  sparse,  so  that  there  would  be  great,  if  not  in- 
superable difficulties  in  its  practical  application. 

If  the  third  theory,  that  the  Archean  includes  only  pre-sedimentary 
rocks,  be  correct,  its  upward  limit  is  easy  to  define;  the  Algonkiau 
begins  for  each  region  at  the  time  of  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedi- 
mentaries.  But  there  are  those  who  deny  the  existence  at  the  present 
time  of  any  such  ancient  rocks,  although  they  concede  their  existence  at 
one  time,  and  they  believe  that  the  Archean  as  thus  defined  represents  a 
vast  lapse  of  time  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  This  denial  of  the  present 
existence  of  any  rocks  of  greater  age  than  the  oldest  sedimentaries  is  of 
course  a  pure  unverified  assumption  defended  on  the  ground  of  probabil- 
ity. If  the  original  crust  of  the  earth  be  defined  as  including  more  than 
the  first  outer  skin,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  converse  proposition  is 
not  equally  probable.  Even  if  the  position  be  true,  the  school  that  be- 
lieves in  the  igneous  origin  of  the  Archean  would  still  have  a  large  mass 
of  rocks  for  the  Archean  by  shifting  their  ground  so  as  to  include  in  it 
all  the  material  which  in  the  slow  process  of  inward  crystBlUzation  has 
now  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not  by  intrusion  in  the  rocks 
above,  but  by  erosion.  This  position  would,  however,  be  controverted 
by  those  who  regard  such  rocks  as  plutonic  and  l)elonging  to  the  age 
of  their  equivalent  sedimentaries.  But  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is 
not  possible  to  designate  the  particular  age  to  which  these  rocks  belong. 
That  there  exists  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  a  part  of  the  original 
crust  of  the  earth,  or  it«  downward  continuation  by  lat«r  cooling,  can 
hardly  be  doubted;  and  since  these  can  never  be  assigned  to  any  defi- 
nite period  of  sedimentaton  they  might  well  be  considered  as  Archean. 
At  any  rate  they  are  a  class  by  themselves  which,  if  not  here  placed, 
can  not  be  referred  to  any  of  the  geological  periods.  Further,  this  class 
of  rocks  when  in  oonta<*t  with  detritals  of  whatever  age,  by  the  very 
hypothesis  of  their  origin  must  rest  unconformably  below  them.  The 
coincidence  that  so  frequently,  if  not  always,  there  is  really  a  great 
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hiatus  between  the  ancient  sedimeutaries  and  the  basal  complex  might 
be  urged  as  evidence  of  the  truthfolness  of  this  hypothesis*  It  is  iu- 
teresting  here  to  remember  that  fimmons  defined  pyrocrystalline  rockn 
as  those  due  to  the  consolidation  of  the  earth's  crusty  which  rocks  were 
said  to  increase  in  thickness  by  additions  below. 

Sedimentation  must  have  begun  in  the  earliest  seas,  while  npou 
parts  of  possible  continental  areas  volcanic  materials  alone  were  still 
accumulating.  These  latter,  in  accordance  with  the  definition,  would 
belong  to  the  Archean.  There  would  be  in  this  case  no  XK)Bitive  equat 
ing  one  with  the  other.  When  later,  upon  these  Archean  rocks  con- 
temporaneous with  the  earlier  Algonkian  rocks,  sedimeutaries  began  to 
form,  this  would  be  for  this  region  the  ojpening  of  the  Algonkiaii. 
However,  it  is  not  impossible  that  all  such  supposed  contemporaneous 
Archean  materials  may  have  been  carried  away  by  erosion.  Certainly 
this  would  have  been  the  case  with  a  large  portion  of  them,  and  it  fol- 
lows that  this  difficulty  may  be  rather  theoretical  than  practical. 

The  banded  and  contorted  granite-gneiss  which  serves  as  a  back- 
ground for  the  Archean  may  not  improbably  be  the  part  which,  has  tbe 
origin  above  suggested,  while  the  oth^  parts  of  the  complex  may  be 
due  to  subsequent  intrusives;  the  whole  being  kneaded  into  their  pree* 
ent  extraordinary  complex  relations  by  repeated  dynamic  mov^uents 
and  other  metamorphic  influences.  This  igneous  theory  of  the  origiu 
of  the  Arcliean,  modified  so  as  to  include  the  pre-sedimentary  original 
crust,  if  any  remains,  and  the  deeper  crust  which  has  reached  the  sur- 
£a.ce  by  denudation,  perhaps  more  nearly  covers  the  fistcts  than  any 
other  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Archean  to  subsequent  rocks,  its  com- 
plex lithological  character,  the  relations  of  the  rock  phases  to  eaoh 
other,  and  the  long  history  written  in  the  strained,  altered,  and  broken 
mineral  constituents.  It  accords  with  the  idea  held  by  Irving,  Bon- 
ney,  and  others,  that  this  earliest  crystalline  complex  waa  prodnce<l 
under  conditions  diifering  fi[*om  those  of  the  rocks  of  any  subsequent 
period. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  theoretical  delimitation  of  the  top  of  tbe 
Archean  are  so  great  that  I  prefer  to  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of 
some  possible  solutions  rather  than  to  commit  myself  to  any  theory, 
although  now  inclining  toward  the  third  theory  modified  as  suggested. 
Although  the  obstacles  are  not  nearly  so  great  in  delimiting  later  peri- 
ods, the  difficulties  of  making  an  exact  definition  for  the  Silurian,  De- 
vonian, or  Carboniferous  are  so  considerable  that  almost  any  of  those 
given  have  been  found  to  controvert  the  facts  of  some  locality.  If 
this  is  the  case  with  reference  to  these  later  periods  in  which  so  much 
more  is  known,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  obstacles  to  an 
accurate  delimitation  of  the  Archean  are  at  t>resent  apparently  insn- 
I>erable. 

But  while  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  wholly  satisfactory  theoretical 
definition  of  the  Archean,  it  is  fi^equently  easy  in  the  field  to  say  witli 
a  great  degree  of  i>robal)ility  what  rocks  are  Archean  and  what  post 
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Ai*cbeaii.  For  lubtauee,  iu  the  Arizona  region,  as  has  beeu  tseeii,  above 
the  typical  Archean  complex  there  is  the  most  profound  unconformity, 
uiK>n  the  upper  side  of  which  the  rocks  are  readily  recognized  elastics. 
From  the  writer's  point  of  view  the  same  thing  is  true  for  a  large  part 
of  the  lake  Superior  region.  In  the  Uinta  and  Wasatch  mountains, 
again,  below  the  quartzites  of  probable  Algonkian  age,  is  a  great  un- 
conformity,  and  then  appears  the  implicated  Archean.  In  certain  other 
regions  the  separation  of  the  Algonkian  and  the  Archean  is  a  matter 
of  exceeding  difficulty.  As  representative  of  this  class  of  cases  may 
be  taken  the  Front  range  of  Colorado,  along  the  east  side  of  which  are 
unmistakable  elastics,  with  an  apparent  griulation  between  them  and 
the  crystalline  complex.  In  the  Appalachians,  again,  where  for  ttie 
most  part  the  oldest  clastic  i*ocks  recognizable  are  Cambrian,  it  can 
not  be  said  whether  the  crystalline  complex  below  is  Algonkian  or  Ar- 
chean. Here  the  separation-of  the  Cambrian  from  the  pre-Cambrian 
has  been  accomplished  only  by  a  minute  and  laborious  study.  The  two 
api>eared  to  be  in  conformity  and  to*  grade  into  ea(*h  other.  It  is  only 
recently  that  this  gradation  has  been  shown  by  Puinpelly  to  be  consist- 
ent with  a  great  unconformity  between  the  two.  The  causes  produc- 
ing this  gradation  betwe««n  the  Cambrian  and  pre-Cambrian  in  Massa- 
chusetts (x>ost-Cambrian  dynamic  action  and  pre-Cambrian  disintegra- 
tion) may  also  be  tbund  to  explain  the  conformities  and  gradations  be- 
tween the  Algonkian  and  Archean. 

While  it  is  then  not  easy  to  define  the  Archean,  it  is  plain  that  the 
discrimination  in  the  field  between  Archean  and  Algonkian  is  a  real 
one  and  should  continue  to  be  apx)lied  even  if  its  exact  theoretical 
meaning  can  not  be  said  to  be  certainly  known.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  the  past  to  refer  to  the  Archean  practically  all  crystalline  rocks, 
with  many  semicrystalline  rocks  which  seem  to  be  old,  or  the  age  of 
which  was  not  determined.  Under  this  practice  vast  areas  in  the  Ap- 
palachians have  been  referred  to  the  Archean,  which  are  now  being 
placed  in  the  Cambrian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous.  Doubtless  in 
the  same  way  many  other  areas  which  have  been  placed  in  the  Archean 
upon  closer  study  will  be  removed  from  it  and  the  rocks  distributed 
from  the  Algonkian  upward.  At  this  point  a  retbrm  in  geology  is 
needed.  If,  for  instance,  the  oldest  rocks  of  clearly  recognizable  age 
are  Triassic,  and  these  Triassic  rocks  rest  upon  a  complex,  the  struc- 
tiu'al  relations  of  which  are  not  studied  in  detail,  this  complex  should 
be  denominated  pre-Triassic  rather  than  Archean.  A  large  part  of  the 
difficulty  in  getting  to  understand  from  the  literature  the  actual  fa(*ts 
as  to  t^ie  occurrences  and  relations  of  the  crystalline  rocks  has  ai'isen 
from  this  practice  of  using  the  Archean  as  the  dumping  ground  for 
everything  of  unknown  age. 

STRATIGRAPHY  OP  ARCHEAN. 

In  chariu*terizing  the  Archean  the  methods  ap)>licable  to  its  subdi- 
vision are  clearly  i^ointed  tuit.    If  no  part  of  it  is  demonstrably  sedi- 
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meutury,  structural  methodH  cau  not  ai)i)ly.  Its  subdivisioun  must  be 
made  ui>oii  purely  lithological  grou'rids.  If  a  part  of  it  is  demonstrably 
cniptive  the  relative  ages  of  these  parts  may  often  be  ascertained  and 
all  are  necessarily  newer  than  the  part  not  recognized  as  eruptive,  else 
these  could  not  be  shown  to  have  tliis  origin.  Many  attempts  to  apply 
stratigraphical  methods  to  parts  of  the  Archean  have  been  made,  but 
they  have  not  thus  far  been  successful.  Such  attempts  have  been 
based  upon  the  belief  that  foliation  represeut^j  sedimentation,  but  even 
working  upon  this  erroneous  basis  it  has  been  stated  that  the  stxue- 
tures  are  so  complicated  that  little  progress  has  been  made.  So  iar  as 
attempts  to  apply  stratigraphical  methods  to  this  fundamental  com- 
plex are  concerned  the  conclusions  of  Whitney  and  Wadsworth  are 
very  largely  true.  If  their  review  of  the  "Azoic  rocks"  had  been  confined 
to  this  basement  system,  which  is  perhaps  truly  Azoic,  the  conclnsioD 
as  to  its  indivisibility  on  a  structural  basis  would  have  plausibility. 

The  only  division  generally  applicable  to  the  Archean  warranted  by 
present  knowledge  is  its  separation  into  (1)  fine  grained  mica-Bchists, 
feldspathic  mica-schists  (technically  gneisses),  hornblende-schists,  honi 
blende- gneisses,  etc;  and  (2)  the  granites  and  granitoid  gneisses  with 
their  associates.  The  first  class  is  generally  dark  colored,  the  second 
light  colored.  The  lithological  affinities  of  the  second  are  with  the  ig- 
neous rocks.  As  already  indicated,  the  change  fi'om  a  granite-gneiss 
area  to  a  schistose  area  is  not  infrequently  a  transition.  In  passing 
from  the  schists  t^  the  granites  often  veins  oi*  dikes  of  granite  are  first 
tbund,  or  interlaminations  of  granite-gneiss  with  the  schist.  After  a 
time  the  schistose  rocks  and  granite-gneiss  are  about  equally  impor- 
tant. Proceeding  onward  the  granite-gneisses  become  predominant. 
These  relations  are  precisely  those  already  described  and  interpreted 
by  one  school  to  mean  that  the  granite-gneisses  are  extraneous  intru- 
sives,  by  another  that  they  are  the  aquco-igneous  fused  sedimentary 
beds  in  situ,  and  by  a  third  that  they  are  selectively  metamorphosed 
beds.  To  designate  the  gneissoid  gi^anite  part  of  the  Archean  the  term 
Laurentian  has  always  been  employed  and  is  now  generally  restricted, 
the  finely  laminated  crystalline  schists  being  commonly  referred  to  the 
Huronian.  Laurentian  under  this  usage  is  made  to  include  the  impli- 
cat^  granite-gneiss  of  the  basal  complex,  somewhat  regularly  lami 
nated  granite-gneiss,  and  also  many  areas  of  nearly  massive  granite,  a 
part  of  which  latter  may  be  and  probably  is  of  later  age  than  the  former. 
The  first  is  clearly  Laurentian.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  granite- 
gneisses  known  to  be  of  later  age  than  Algonkian  elastics,  like  those 
described  by  Lawson  northwest  of  lake  Superior,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  Laurentian.  To  place  these  rocks  here  is  to  introduce  a  new 
principle  in  geology;  i.  e.,  it  is  giving  rocks  of  recognized  eruptive  ori- 
gin a  separate  term  when  they  should  be  given  the  name  of  their  con- 
temporaneous elastics.  The  eruptives  which  are  contemporaneous  with 
the  Tertiary  rocks  are  so  named.    Books  which  cut  Tertiary  rocks  and 
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cau  uot  be  more  tu^eiirately  l(M^Hte<l  are  c^aUed  jHmt-Terliary.  la  like 
manner  the  granite-gneisses  which  are  recognized  as  eraptives  of  later 
age  than  sedimentaries  should  be  assigned  if  possible  to  the  age  to  which 
they  belong,  and  if  not,  their  limitations  expressed.  This  restriction 
of  the  tenn  Laurentian  will  undoubtedly  eliminate  from  it  large  areas 
of  i*ocks  which  have  heretofore  been  recognized  as  Laurentian,  but  to 
include  both  the  original  granite-gneiss  and  later  granite-gneisses  under 
a  single  time  term  is  but  to  deliberately  continue  a  confrised  classifica- 
tion after  facts  have  been  discovered  which  render  it  unnecessary.  All 
were  first  referred  to  the  Laurentian  only  because  a  discrimination  as 
to  age  had  not  been  made  between  them. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  best  use  which  can  now  be  made  of  the 
old  term  Laurentian  is  to  restrict  it  to  the  Archean  granite-gneisses, 
including  in  it  no  rocks  which  traverse  Algonkian  sedimentaries.  This 
use  of  the  term  Laurentian  is  different  fh)m  the  original  proposal  of 
Logan.  The  original  Laurentian  is  largely  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  great  lower  ^^orthoclase"  gneiss,  perhaps  wholly  a  series  of  detrital 
origin,  being  comiK>sed  of  limestones,  quartzites,  and  regularly  lami- 
nated gneisses  which  almast  certainly  are  altered  clastic  rocks. 
]>awson  (Sir  William)  in  a  late  paper  insists  that  the  bedded  sedimen- 
tary character  of  this  and  adjacent  series  can  not  be  doubted.  It 
was  natural  in  the  days  in  which  lamination  of  any  kind  was  by 
most  geologists  regarded  as  proof  of  sedimentation,  that  the  term  Lau^ 
rentian  should  be  carried  over  to  the  underlying  thoroughly  cryst^illine 
granitoid  gneisses.  The  known  area  of  this  latter  class  has  now  become 
so  great  that  the  elastics  of  the  tyx>e  series  and  other  elastics  here 
placed  are  insignificant  in  comparison.  The  Hastings  series,  after- 
wards connected  by  Vennor  with  the  original  Laurentian,  was  first 
referred  by  him  to  the  Huronian,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
series  would,  if  newly  found  in  the  great  expanse  of  northern  Canada, 
be  thus  placed.  This  is  still  more  emphatically  true  of  the  so-called 
Laurentian  elastics  of  lake  Nipissing,  which  were  referred  to  the  Huro- 
nian by  Selwyn.  That  two  groups  of  rocks  were  included  in  the  Lau- 
rentian of  Logan,  that  author  early  recognized  by  his  subdivisions: 
Lower  Laurentian,  including  the  basal  granitoid  formation ;  and  Upper 
Ijaurentian,  including  all  the  limestones,  etc.  The  later  work  of  the 
Canadian  survey  has  emphasized  the  reality  of  this  division.  In  recent 
years  the  practice  of  the  Canadian  Survey  has  been  to  include  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  more  regularly  laminated  rocks  which  may  be  posi- 
tively asserted  to  be  of  clastic  origin,  as  well  as  many  of  which  this 
assertion  can  not  be  made  to  the  Huronian.  The  difference  between 
the  Laurentian  of  lake  Superior  and  that  of  Logan's  original  area  was 
early  noted  by  Mac*farlane,  Brooks,  and  Rominger.  The  last  two 
went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  about  the  lake  Superior  region  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Laurentian  of  eastern  Canada  is  not  represented.  That 
possibly  the  fragmental  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  of  the  East  may  be 
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cquivi^leat  to  the  mure  crystalliue  of  the  fiiiginentHl  rocks  about  kke 
Saperior,  here  called  Lo^er  Hnronian,  wa«  early  suggested  by  Gham- 
berliii.  Excluding  from  the  Laureutiau  the  small  areas  of  elastics  here 
referred,  and  applying  the  term  to  the  vast  areas  of  rock  referred  tu 
this  system  during  the  last  forty  years  would  seem  now  to  be  the  pref- 
erable course.  This  usage  accords  with  the  principles  of  good  nomen- 
clature in  that  it  makes  the  Laurentian  a  definite  unit  and  avoids  the 
anomaly  of  including  under  one  t^rm  two  radically  different  groups  of 
rocks. 

The  fine  grained,  dark  colored  schists  belonging  to  the  basal  complex 
and  antedating  the  Algonkiau  should  have  a  name  assigned  to  them 
coordinate  with  Laureiftian  as  the  other  main  lithological  division  4if 
the  Archeaii.  If  Lawson's  Coutchiching  series  belongs  here  this  term 
has  priority  for  this  place.  Lawsou,  however,  regiirds  this  series  as 
probably  sedinientiiry,  although  upon  this  point  additional  evidence  is 
needed.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  OoutiChiching  is  sedimentary  under 
the  claHsitication  i»roi)osed  in  this  paper  the  series  belongs  with  the 
Algonkiau.  As  a  provisional  name  for  this  second  division  of  the 
Archean  is  proposed  the  term  Mareniscaiu  This  term,  like  Laureutiau, 
is  a  geographical  one  derived  fi'om  Marenisco  township,  Michigaii,  soiitli 
of  the  Gogebic  range,  where  these  rocks  have  a  tyjiical  development. 

The  Archean  as  a  whole  naturally  occupies  a  group  i)lace  in  tlie  clas- 
sification, and  its  Laurentian  and  Mareniscan  would  be  systematic  iu 
their  value  if  they  were  structural  terms.  But  until  the  Archean  can 
be  separated  on  a  structural  basis,  if  it  ever  ciwi  be,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  atlas  sheet  mapping  to  treat  the  group  as  a  unit^ 
except  that  lithological  divisions  may  be  made.  With  reference  to 
Archean,  we  are  in  the  same  difficulty  a>s  with  Agnotozoic  or  Protero- 
zoic,  considered  below.  This  group  can  at  iweseut  have  but  a  single 
system  division,  the  Algonkiau,  because  we  are  not  yet  able  to  subdi- 
vide the  group  into  systems  which  can  be  shown  to  be  general  for  the 
whole  of  America.  » 

The  anticlinal  structure  described  as* generally  characteristic  of  the 
Archean  ranges  of  the  west  has  been  based  upon  the  belief  that  folia- 
tion represents  bedding,  and  also  on  the  obsevatlons  that  the  overlying 
sedimentary  rocks  often  dip  away  from  the  axes.  The  anticlinal  struct- 
ures of  the  sedimentary  rocks  and  that  of  the  Archean  are  independent 
questions.  If  the  Archean  as  a  whole  be  regarded  as  of  igneous  origin, 
it  would  be  expected  that  a  gradation  trom  massive  rocks  in  the  cores 
to  S(5histose  rocks  upon  the  flanks  would  be  found,  for  these  outer  zones 
are  the  i)laces  where  the  most  jjowerful  effects  of  dynamic  action  are 
felt,  and  also  the  parts  where  greater  interior  accommodations  of  the 
constituent  particles  are  necessary.  In  dyuama-metamorphic  eruptives 
of  post- Archean  age  precisely  the^e  relations  prevail.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  structure  of  the  Archean  cores  must  wait  until  the  origin  of 
the  Archean  has  been  determined  5  in  short,  until  it  is  known  whether 
structural  methods  are  applicable  at  all. 
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NECEBHITY  FOR  A  GKOUP  BlfiTWKEN  CAMBRIAN  AMD  AUCURAN. 

The  Olenellus  &una  is  taken  as  the  base  of  the  Cambrian.  The  rea- 
sons for  thus  delimiting  the  Cambrian  below  are  ftilly  considered  by 
Walcott  in  one  of  this  series  of  correlation  papers  and  will  be  snni- 
marized  on  a  subsequent  page.  His  results  are  accepted.  The  Cam- 
brian fauna  in  development  is  far,  some  biologists  say  nine-tenths  of 
the  way,  up  the  life  column.  This  statement,  if  accepted,  implies  a 
X>rior  life  of  vast  duration. 

Just  as  another  period  of  life  has-  succeeded  the  Cambrian,  another 
has  preceded  it.  The  progress  of  paleoiitologic  knowledge  has  of  hitc 
been  downward.  Before  there  was  a  recognized  Cambrian  there  was 
a  well  known  Silurian,  and  it  is  probable  that  when  all  parts  of  the 
world  become  geologically  known  other  faunas  will  be  discovered  below 
the  Cambrian  as  distinctive  in  character  as  the  Cambrian  is  from  the 
Silurian.  If  this  be  done,  definite  information  will  be  available  to  cor- 
relate rock  series  of  different  parts  of  the  world  in  the  time  place  be- 
tween the  Cambrian  and  Archean. 

If  the  condition  of  the  globe  was  such  that  life  existed  in  pre-Cam- 
brian  time,  it  also  was  such  that  stratified  rocks  could  be  deposited 
not  unlike  those  of  later  times,  so  that  the  only  question  which  arises 
is  whether  any  of  these  stratified  rocks  now  remain  in^  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  recognizable.  The  foregoiug  pages  and  the  literature  sum- 
marized give  a  mass  of  evidence  upon  this  point  which  is  overwhelming. 
Such  intei-vening  clastic  series  do  exist  below  the  Olenellus  fauna  in 
many  regions  inlfl'orth  America,  and  in  some  cases  the  volumes  of  rock 
and  great  intervening  erosions  represent  a  lapse  of  time  which  may 
be  not  inaptly  compared  with  all  subsequent  time.  If  geological  his- 
tory were  to  be  divided  into  three  approximately  equal  divisions, 
these  divisions  would  not  improbably  be  the  time  of  the  Archean,  the 
time  of  the  clastic  series  between  the  Archean  and  the  Cambrian,  and 
the  time  of  the  Cambrian  and  post-Cambrian.  In  this  connection  it 
is  well  to  recall  that  many  years  ago  Logan  suggested  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Laurentian  and  Huronian  may  surpass  that  of  all  suc- 
ceeding formations,  and  the  appearance  of  the  so-called  Primordial 
fauna  may  be  considered  a  comparatively  modern  event. 

It  is  imperative  that  some  t-erm  shall  be  available  to  cover  the  great 
mass  of  rocks  between  the  Cambrian  and  Archean.  Irving  was  the 
first  to  realize  and  urge  the  necessity  for  such  a  term  and  proposeil 
for  it  Agnotozoic.  This  term  implies  the  existence  of  life  in  this  sys- 
tem, and  the  evidence  upon  this  point  is  conclusive.  Life  is  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  thick  beds  of  graphitic  limestones,  beds  of  iron  car- 
bonate, and  by  great  thicknesses  of  carbonaceous  shales,  which  are  rep- 
resented by  graphitic  schists  in  the  more  metamorphosed  phases  of 
the  rocks.  It  has  been  urged  by  Whitney,  Wadsworth,  and  others  that 
the  limestone  and  graphitic  schists  may  have  an  origin  other  than 
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orgaiiict  Wbituey  aud  Waclswortli  have  gone  so  far  an  to  say  that 
there  iB  no  valid  evidence  of  life  in  any  pre-Potedam  xocks*  This  w^ 
however,  before  it  was  generiUl)'  recognized  that  the  Potsdam  is  Upper 
Cambrian  and  that  an  abundant  Cambrian  life  eiLtends  j&r  below.  If 
it  were  true  that  these  limestones  aud  ore  beds  are  no  evidence  of  life 
(and  it  may  be  admitted  that  another  origin  is  possible  without  imply- 
ing that  it  is  probable),  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  hydro- 
carbons which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  little  metamorphosed  shales 
of  the  Huronian  about  lake  Superior  are  other  than  of  organic  origin, 
aud,  if  so,  the  graphitic  schists  which  stand  in  the  same  great  ^stem 
in  the  geological  column  are  in  all  probability  only  these  hydroearbo- 
naceous  shales  in  a  more  altered  condition.  However,  we  are  not  obliged 
to  depend  upon  the  presence  of  these  varieties  of  rocks  as  the  only 
evidence  of  life.  Whether  the  llozoan  eanadense  found  in  the  origioal 
Laurentian  of  Canada  is  of  organic  origin  will  not  be  discussed  here. 
Its  literature  is  voluminous  and  it  is  a  question  which  concerns  tlie 
paleontologists.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  of  the  specimens  whieli 
have  been  called  Eozoon  are  results  of  the  forces  of  crystallizatiMi; 
but,  admitting  this,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  of  the  material  called 
Eozoon  is  of  this  character.  Passing  by  this  question,  the  pre-Cambrian 
fossils  described  by  Walcott  in  the  Grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado 
include:  <<  A  mihute  Discinoid  or  Patelloid  shell,  a  small  Lingula-like 
shell,  a  species  of  Hyolithes,  and  a  fragment  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  pleural  lobe  of  the  segment  of  a  trilobite  belonging  to  a  genus 
allied  to  the  genera  Olenellus,  Olenoides,  or  Paradoxides.  There  is 
also  an  obscure  Stromatoi)ora-like  form  that  may  or  may  not  be  or- 
ganic.'^ 

A  Lingulalike  shell  has  been  found  by  Winchell  in  the  pix)estone8  of 
Minnesota.  Selwyn  has  described  tracks  of  organic  origin  in  the  Ani- 
mikie  (Upper  Huronian)  series  of  lake  Superior.  Murray,  Howley,  and 
Walcott  found  several  low  types  of  fossils  in  the  pre-Olenelins  clastic^ 
of  Newfoundland. 

That  these  fossils  are  of  organic  origin  can  not  be  doubted.  But  while 
many  will  admit  the  clastic  character  of  the  great  groups  of  rocks  con- 
sidered and  the  organic  origin  of  the  forms  mentioned  as  well  as  tbe 
carbon  of  the  carbonaceous  shales  and  schists,  they  will  say  that  these 
are  merely  evidences  that  the  rocks  in  which  they  lie  are  Cambrian. 
The  reply  to  this  is  that  it  is  a  question  of  nomenclature.  If  itbepre^ 
n)ised  that  all  clastic  and  fossiliferous  rocks  more  ancient  than  the 
Olenellus  horizon  are  Cambrian  it  is  useless  to  try  to  prove  that  there 
are  pre-Cambrian  clastic  rocks  which' bear  life.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  recognize  that  the  carrying  downward  of  the  term  Cambrian 
to  cover  not  only  the  great  thicknesses  of  rocks  which  are  now  in- 
cluded within  it,  but  all  pre-Olenellus  elastics,  will  probably  make  the 
Cambrian  as  great  as  or  greater  than  all  the  subsequent  periods  pat 
together.    Tliat  this  is  inadvisable  is  plain,  and  the  clastic  rock  niasset) 
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below  the  OleuelluB  fauua  are  so  euomious  that  the  pitiposal  to  intro- 
duce a  general  term  like  Agnotozoic  a«  the  equivalent  of  Paleozoic, 
Meaozoic,  Cenozoic,  to  cover  this  great  group  Ih  a  con^ervatiye  one. 
Irving  foresaw  that  the  term  would  be  objected  to  because  soonar  or 
later  the  life  will  become  to  a  greater  or  lens  degree  known,  and  he  sug- 
gested as  an  alternative  for  Agnotozoic,  Eparchean  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Archean,  which  was  reserved  by  him  to  cover  the  fundamental 
complex.  As  the  character  of  the. life  of  thin  group  is  already  be- 
ginning to  be  known,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  term  Proterozoic,  con- 
sidered for  the  place  by  Irving,  but  rejected,  is  preferable  to  either 
Agnotozoic  or  Eparchean. 

In  a  conference  of  the  members  of  the  TJ.  8.  Geological  Survey,  called 
by  the  Director  at  Washington,  these  terms  were  discussed  with  refer- 
ence to  atlas-sheet-mappitig,  although  there  was  no  question  on  the 
part  of  any  one  as  to  the  necessity  for  some  such  term.  Beooguizing 
the  impracticability  of  tlie  certain  correlation  with  one  another  of  the 
one  or  more  pre-Oambrian  clastic  series  which  occur  in  the  various 
regions,  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  for  use  in  mapping  a  uniform 
plan  must  be  adopted,  it  was  suggested  that  a  term  of  the  same  class 
as  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  should  be  selei*ted  for  ix>cks 
here  included,  and  to  octnipy  this  place  the  tenn  Algonkian  was 
I)roi)Osed  and  accepted.  The  pn)]K)sed  general  scheme  of  classification 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  geological  column  is  then  as  follows: 

f  Carbouiferous. 

P»^^**^*^ iSUuriaii. 

tCambriaii. 

Agnotozoic,  or  Prottrozoic Algoukian. 

Archean Arebean. 

The  introduction  of  the  term  Algonkian  has  been  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  supersede  the  older  term  Huronian.  In  answer  to 
this  it  may  be  said  that  Huronian  has  not  been  generally  used  as 
Algonkian  is  defined,  and  it  therefore  does  not  supersede  this  term. 
Huronian  will  be  retained  for  certain  of  the  clastic  series  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  Canada,  as  well  as  for  rocks  in  an  equivalent  x>o8ition  in  other 
parts  of  North  America  and  Europe,  if  such  equivalence  can  be  deter- 
mined, just  a^s  before  Algonkian  was  introduced.  The  Huronian  will 
stand  as  one  of  the  great  series  of  rocks  which  together  make  up  the 
Algonkian. 

DELIMITATIONS  OF  THE  ALOONKIAK. 

The  fiirther  back  we  go  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  any  given 
region  the  more  fi*equent  have  been  the  changes  through  which  a  rock 
stratum  has  passed,  and  therefore  there  is  increasing  difliiculty  in  deter- 
mining bounding  planes  with  sharpness,  although  in  different  regions 
rocks  of  the  same  degree  of  metamorphism  may  differ  vastly  in  age. 
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The  truth  of  this  is  firell  iUuBtrated  by  oomparing  the  eastern  and  veht^ 
eru  regions  of  the  United  States.  In  the  former  powerfol  dynamic 
inovementB  have  occurred  until  late  in  Paleozoic  time,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  Oambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  rocks  over  large  areas 
liave  not  been  separated  from  the  pre-Gambrian.  In  certain  areas  this 
separation  has  been  accomplished,  but  only  by  the  most  accurate  and 
painstaking  application  of  modem  methods.  In  parts  of  Maasachu- 
setts  and  Vermont  the  areas  covered  and  the  results  reached  have  iu 
volved  an  enormous  amount  of  labor,  although  of  late  paleontolojiy 
has  been  an  imi>ortant  help  in  unraveling  the  problem.  Under  thKS4' 
circumstances  how  much  more  difficult  would  one  exx>ect  it  to  be  t«> 
separate  the  pre-Cambrian  clastic  series  from  the  Archean! 

In  parts  of  the  West,  where  no  close  folding  has  occurred  since  Cam 
brian  time,  it  is  easy  to  separate  the  Cambrian  from  the  pre-Cambrian. 
aud  in  regions  in  which  metamorphosing  influences  have  not  been  at 
work  for  a  still  longer  time  it  is  easy  to  separate  the  pre-GambriaB 
elastics  from  the  Archean.  But  in  other  regions  this  separation  is 
made  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  doubtless  over  large  areas  tbi> 
will  never  be  satisfactorily  done.  Just  as  in  the  Appalachians,  in  part« 
of  which  it  may  be  impracticable  to  separate  the  Cambrian  lockafrom 
the  pre-Cambrian  clastic  series,  if  such  exists,  so  it  will  be  for  a  long 
time  impossible  to  deeide  in  some  regions  upon  sharp  boundary  linei^ 
between  the  pre-Cambrian  elastics  and  the  Archean.  Giving  full  force 
to  this  position,  it  is  no  reason  why  the  discrimination  should  not  be 
made  where  it  can  be. 

Recent  work  in  petrography  has  demonstrated  that  dynamic  move 
uients  and  environment,  not  time,  are  the  important  elements  in  ilie 
obliteration  of  clastic  characteristics.   D3mamic  movements  also  destroy 
the  evidences  of  discordances  between  series  where  there  have  been  re^il 
unconformities.    This  destruction  of  the  evidence  of  stnictural  breaks 
comes  about  largely  as  the  result  of  an  approaching  parallelism  of  bed 
ding,  caused  by  the  close  folding,  but  far  more  important  than  this  '\^ 
tbe  production  of  a  common  cleavage  and  foliation  with  the  simulta 
iioous  development  of  crystalline  schists  from  the  newer  series.    As  a 
consequence  basal  conglomerates  are  often  almost  the  only  means  of 
discriminating  between  the  newer  and  the  older  series,  and  if  the  meta 
morphosing  influences  are  powerfrd  enough  to  destroy  the  pebbled  cbar 
aether  of  such  beds,  changing  them  into  schists  or  gneisses,  as  has  occurred 
in  many  places  in  the  Cambrian  of  the  Appalachians,  this  means  of 
<lctiK;ting  a  break  between  series  is  also  lost.    The  problem  is  rendere<l 
still  more  difficult  because  of  the  fact  that  often  when  there  is  a  reski 
uucoiiformity  there  has  been  originally  no  basal  conglomerate.     At 
many  localities  in  the  far  West  the  basement  fossiliferous  series  are  bailt 
up  of  the  constituent  minerals  of  the  underlying  rocks  rather  than  of 
large  fragments  of  them,  and  even  when  not  folded  have  sometimes  so 
closely  simulated  the  original  rocks  that  geologists  have  been  at  a  loss 
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t<>  determine  at  what  plane  the  elastics  end  and  the  crystallines  begin. 
If  it  has  proved  difficult  to  separate  the  unfolded  elastics  irom  under- 
lying crystallines  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  of  necessity  be  to 
separate  series  that  have  together  been  subjected  to  intense  and  per- 
haps repeated  dynamic  actions. 

The  Algonkian  has  been  defined  as  including  all  recognizabfe  pre-Gam'r 
briau  elastics  and  their  equivalent  crystallines.  In  the  consideration  of 
the  character,  origin,  and  delimitation  of  the  Archean  the  lower  limit  of 
the  Algonkian  has  been  given.  .  It^s  basal  plane  is  the  lowest  of  the 
recognizable  clastic  rocks.  It  has  been  seen  that  there  ^are  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  ease  of  recognition  of  the  basal  Algonkian  plane  in  dif- 
ferent regions.  In  the  Uinta  mountains,  in  the  Grand  canyon  region 
of  Arizona,  in  portions  of  the  lake  Superior  region,  in  the  original 
Huronian  region,  and  elsewhere,  between  the  Algonkian  slnd  the 
Archean,  there  are  great  unconformities,  above  which  are  the  readily 
recognizable  clastic  rocks,  and  below  which  are  the  thoroughly  crystal- 
line basal  complexes.  Even  in  many  regions  in  which  there  have  been 
repeated  foldings  since  Archean  time,  and  in  regions  obscured  by  erup- 
tive activity,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the  rocks  are 
clastic  and  belong  with  the  Algonkian,  while  other  parts  have  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  luudamental  complex.  Occupying  an  interme- 
diate x)ositlon  are  occasionally  found  areas  of  rocks  which  can  not  cer- 
tainly be  placed  with  the  Algonkian  or  Archean,  but  this  difficulty  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  separation  any  more  than  to  other  general  recog- 
nized planes,  such  as  that  separating  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  in 
folded  districts.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey  have  described  the  Huronian  and  the  Laui-entian  as  conform- 
able, with  gradations  between  the  two.  This  jipparent  accordance  and 
gradation  is  in  many  cases  due  to  the  fact  that  placed  with  the  Huro- 
nian are  many  rocks  which  would  under  the  use  of  the  terms  here 
proposed  be  regarded  as  Archean.  In  other  cases  there-are  apparent 
conformities  and  gradations  between  undoubted  elastics  and  the  under- 
lying  rocks  having  all  the  characteristics  of  the  fundamental  complex. 
The  significance  of  these  gradations  is  discussed  in  another  place, 
where  it  was  seen  that  they  are  not  inconsistent  with  genuine  struc- 
tural breaks. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  reasons  for  placing  the  base  of  the  Cam- 
brian at  the  Oienellus  fauna  are  considered  by  Walcott  in  this  series  of 
correlation  papers,  and  that  his  results  are  here  accepted.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  the  iMjint  to  consider  whether  this  horizon  answers  equally  well 
for  the  upper  limit  of  the  Algonkian.  Evidently  aU  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  Walcott  for  placing  this  fauna  as  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian  apply  as  well  for  considering  the  horizon  below  this  as  upper- 
most Algonkian;  for  the  widespread  character,  both  European  and 
American,  of  the  OleneUus  fauna  makes  it  a  particularly  easy  one  to 
identify  and  therefore  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  discrimination.    In 
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the  lake  Superior  regiou  and  in  many  other  localities  above  the  upper 
Algonkian  are  uneonformities^  the  first  of  the  Cambrian  being  middle 
or  upper.  In  other  regions^  as  in  Newfoundland^  the  upper  Algonkian 
is  marked  by  an  unconformity,  and  the  formation  immediately  above 
bears  the  Olenellus  fauna.  This  is  the  most  favorable  and  clear  ca^e. 
In  the  Wasatch  and  several  other  ranges  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  in 
British  Columbia,  and  probably  in  the  southern  Appalachians,  below 
the  Olenellus  fossiliferous  Cambrian  are  conformable  series  of  qusirtz- 
ites  and  slates  of  great  thicknesses. .  Are  these  lowest  Cambrian  or 
upi>ermost  Algoiikiant  May  not  the  Olenellus  fauna  in  the  future  be 
found  to  extend  downward  through  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  tfae^ 
apparently  barren  rocks  t  If  in  any  region  the  fauna  be  found  to  ex- 
tend downward  for  a  long  way,  it  is  probable  that  species  and  genera 
characteristic  of  the  Olenellus  horizon  as  now  known 'will  drop  out  and 
others  appear  which  are  difPerent.  The  Olenellus  would  thus  grade 
into  a  pre-Olenellus  fauna.  Such  a  gradation  will  doubtless  some- 
where be  found,  while  in  other  regions  the  change  from  an  OlenelliL^ 
tauna  to  one  of  a  pie-Olenellus  type  may  occur  abruptly.  In  either 
case  there  will  finally  appear  a  fauna  which  is  not  the  present  known 
Olenellus  fauna,  but  which  is  as  different  from  it  as  is  the  Gambmn 
from  the  Silurian  (Ordovician).  As  the  term  is  here  used,  sach  a  fiuiDa 
is  pre-Gambrian,  and  the  rocks,  containing  it  are  Algonkian.  In  the 
following  paragraphs  great  barren  inferior  series  ccmformably  below 
the  known  Cambrian  are  placed  with  the  Algonkian  on  the  ground  of 
probability.  The  presence  of  an  abundant  lower  Cambrian  life  at  n 
certain  horizon  within  the  conformable  succession,  with  apparent  com- 
plete absence  of  life  in  immense  thicknesses  of  rocks  conformably  below, 
which,  so  far  as  lithological  character  is  concerned,  are^ually  likely  to 
bear  fossils,  throws  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Algonkian 
age  of  these  rocks.  It  is,  however,  more  than  probable  that  some  part 
of  the  conformable  downward  extensions  of  the  Cambrian  which  are 
here  provisionally  referred  to  the  Algonkian  will  in  thefriturebetbuud 
to  belong  with  the  post- Algonkian. 

The  newest  Proterozoic  or  Algonkian  rocks  of  different  regions  may 
stand  in  different  positions,  just  as  the  superior  rocks  of  the  Paleozoic 
may  in  any  given  region  be  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian,  or  Carbon- 
iferous. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  ALGONKIAN  STRATIGRAPHY. 

Since  among  the  pre-Cambrian  elastics,  paleontology  is  not  yet  avail- 
able in  coiTelation,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  widespread  ^nh- 
divisions  of  the  Algonkian,  such  as  are  made  in  later  time.  The  difli 
culty  is  Airther  increased  by  the  unequal  metamorphism  in  diff^^ot 
regions  of  series  of  the  same  age.  The  Algonkian  is  in  just  such  » 
position  as  regards  wide  correlation  of  its  constituent  series  as  would 
be  the  Paleozoic  and  Mesozoic  if  their  known  fossil  contents  were  so 
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small  as  to  be  useless  for  the  purposes- of  correlation.  The  structure  of 
individual  districts  and  regions  could  be  worked  out  and  the  formations 
correlated,  but  the  attempt  to  equate  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  Devonian, 
or  Carboniferous  of  one  region  with  rocks  of  the  same  age  in  a  far  dis- 
tant one  would  be  an  almost  hopeless  undertaking.  In  the  Carbonif- 
erous the  beds  of  coal  would  serve  as  an  important  guide,  but  if  im- 
plicitly followed  and  no  fossils  were  available  the  Triassic  of  Virginia, 
the  CarbonifBrous  of  the  central  United  States,  and  the  Cretaceous  of 
the  west  would  be  placed  together.  If  the  iron  carbonate  formations 
of  the  Algonkian  in  the  lake  Superior  region,  which  appear  to  be  the 
most  characteristic  of  any  one  kind  of  rock,  were  followed  as  a  guide, 
the  results  would  probably  be  as  far  from  the  truth. 

We  may,  x>erhaps,  go  so  for  in  some  cases  as  to  correlate  series  which 
occur  in  different  districts  of  the  same  region  when  a  set  of  character- 
iHtic  formations  forming  the  series  occur  in  like  order  and  the  series  as 
a  whole  is  in  the  same  relative  position  to  overlying  and  subjacent 
series,  one  or  both  of  which  are  known  to  be  identical  in  both  districts. 
It  is  probable,  when  several  pre-Cambrian  series  occur  of  the  same 
general  character,  with  like  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Archean 
and  Cambrian,  and  not  so  far  apart  as  to  be  outside  of  the  same  geo- 
logical basin,  that  a  provisional  correlation  is  warranted.  While,  then, 
it  is  not  practicable  to  subdivide  the  Algonkian  into  general  systems 
which  shall  cover  the  whole  of  North  America,  it  is  often  possible  so  to 
do  in  a  single  geological  basin,  or  in  adjacent  basins  in  which  the  rela- 
tions of  the  separate  formations  and  series  can  be  worked  out. 

Before  considering  the  principles  applicable  to  the  subdivision  andoor- 
relationof  the  Algonkian  series,  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  review  briefly 
the  regions  in  which  pre-Cambrian  rocks  occur,  and  indicate  their  char- 
acter and  relations,  as  well  as  their  relations  to  the  Archean.  The  order 
followed  is  that  of  the  review  of  literature.  No  attempt  is  made  to  give 
detailed  evidence  for  the  conclusions  stated.  For  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  fuller  accounts  of  the  several  regions  in  the  previous 
chapters. 

THE   ORIGINAL  LAURKNTIAX  AND  ASSOCIATED   AREAS. 

In  this  region  are  Algonkian  rocks  at  the  following  localities :  Hast- 
ings district,  lake  Nipissing,  Ottawa  river,  and  Upper  St.  Lawrence 
river.  The  GrenviDe  area  of  the  Ottawa  is  the  original  Laurentian 
type  district  and  the  one  mapped  in  most  detail.  While  the  maps  do 
not  connect  these  areas,  the  similarity  of  their  clastic  ro<!ks  is  such  as  to 
indicate  a  present  or  former  continuity,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
those  of  lake  Nipissing.  The  elastics  consist  of  interstratifled  lime- 
stones, quai*tzites,  conglcMiierates,  green  slates  and  schists,  mica- 
schists,  hornblende-schists,  and  regularly  bedded,  gneisses,  together 
estimated  to  be  thousands  of  feet  thick.  Associated  with  these  are 
diabasic  and  chloritic  rocks^  both  massive  and  schistose. 
Bull.  86 32 
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In  the  Hastings  series  there  are  found  considerable  areas  of  pecahar 
volcanic  elastics.  Below  these  rocks  is  a  great  complex' in  every  respect 
like  the  Lanrentian  Archean  as  above  defined.  This  latter  system, 
called  usually  Lower  Lanrentian,  occupies  the  main  area  of  theregion, 
and  the  elastics  are  in  a  series  of  troughs  within  it.  WhattiierelatioD)$ 
are  between  the  elastics  and  the  fundamental  complex  has  not  been 
definitely  made  out,  although  Yennor  believes  that  between  the  two  h 
an  unconformity,  and  that  the  elastics  are  infolded  patches*.  The  evi 
dence  given  for  this  is,  however,  rather  meager,  and  doubtless  almost 
as  good  a  case  could  be  made  out  with  present  fisMits  for  the  theory  of 
an  irruptive  contact  between  the  crystallines  and  the  (dastics.  The 
Labradoritic  rocks  (gabbros)  found  in  this  region  need  not  be  consid* 
ered  in  the  stratigraphical  succession,  as  they  are  eruptives  of  later  age 
than  the  clastic  series.  Besides  this  eruptive,  other  acid  and  basic 
eruptives  cut  the  bedded  succession. 

To  the  elastics,  Logan,  Murray,  Yennor,  and  all  who  have  worked  in 
this  region  recognized  that  ordinary  stratigraphical  methods  oould  be 
applied.  The  persistence  of  the  bands  of  limestones  is  such  as  to  ena^ 
ble  them  to  be  traced  for  long  distances.  Although  the  problem 
was  a  difficult  one,  a  detailed  mapping,  with  sections,  has  been  submit- 
ted for  a  small  part  of  the  area.  The  structural  relations  and  correla- 
tions which  Yennor  first  gave  differ  greatly  from  his  final  ones,  and  it 
may  be  that  even  in  the  areas  in  which  detailed  mapping  was  attempted 
that  serious  mistakes  had  been  made;  but  if  this  be  true,  the  region  is 
in  no  respect  different  from  any  other  in  which  the  structure  is  difficultv 

All  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  here  found  were  supposed  by  the 
Canadian  geologists  to  be  lower  in  the  geological  column  than  the 
Huronian  of  lake  Huron.  Upon  the  last  point  no  positive  evidence  is 
at  hand.  The  two  rock  series  do  not  come  together.  In  th«  most  west^ 
ern  Hastings  district  of  the  Lanrentian,  the  elastics,  in  lithological 
character,  degree  of  crystallization,  and  amount  of  folding  are  inter 
mediate  between  the  Lanrentian  and  Huronian  of  the  type  areas.  At 
first  the  Hastings  elastics  were  correlated  by  Yennor  with  the  Huron- 
ian, and  with  this  correlation  certain  of  the  official  Canadian  geologists 
now  agree,  but  afterwards  they  were  traced  with  breaks  of  not  very 
great  distances  to  the  original  Lanrentian  area  and  have  always  been 
thus  mapx)ed. 

THE  ORIGINAL  HURONIAN. 

The  Original  Huronian  of  the  north  channel  of  lake  Huron  consists 
of  comparatively  little-altered  quartzites,  slates,  slate-conglomerate^ 
gray  wackes,  cherts,  and  limestones  having  a  total  thickness  of  18,0()(i 
feet,  counting  considerable  masses  of  interstratified  greenstone  which 
are  recognized  as  eruptives.  Recent  observations  render  it  probable 
that  these  rocks  are  to  be  divided  into  two  linconformable  series,  the 
lower  of  which  is  5,000  feet  and  the  upper  13,000  feet  thick.    The  first 
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would  thus  be  proi)erly  designated  as  Lower  Huronian  and  tlie  second 
as  Ui)x>er  Huronian.  Although  cut  locally  by  later  granites,  the  lowest 
member  of  the  inferior  series  is  separated  from  the  basement  complex 
by  a  great  unconformity.  The  npper  members  rest  unconformably 
below  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  The  upper  series  is  sb  gently  folded 
tbat  the  carefid  work  of  Logan  and  Murray  enabled  them  to  map  these 
rocks  in  detail  and  to  work  out  their  structure.  This  has  been  done 
for  a  considerable  district  with  as  much  certainty  and  accuracy  as  in 
many  areas  among  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  The  rocks  were  divided  into 
H  number  of  formations,  which  were  found  to  be  persistent  throughout 
the  district.  They  were  traced  as  a  broad  belt  for  several  hundred 
miles  in  a  general  direction  northeast.  Along  the  Oanadian  Pacific 
railway  as  far  as  Sudbury  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Sudbury  more  than  a 
general  study  of  this  great  area  has  been  made.  The  clastic  rocks  of 
this  part  of  the  region  have  the  same  general  character  as  the  type 
district,  but  in  the  Sudbury  district  there  are  peculiar  contemporaneous 
volcanic  elastics.  In  the  little  studied  remainder  of  the  region,  as 
mapped,  numerous  granitic  and  gneissic  areas  are  included,  some  of 
which  may  be  subsequent  intnisives,  but  many  of  which  probably  rep- 
resent the  underlying  Archean. 

LAKE  SUPERIOR  REGION. 

In  the  lake  Superior  region,  between  the  Archean  and  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  the  great  Algonkian  system  is  subdivided  into  three 
series,  which  are  separated  by  very  considerable  unconformities.  The 
lowest  series  is  closely  folded,  semicrystalline,  and  consists  of  lime- 
stones, quartzites,  mica-slates,  mica-schists,  schist-conglomerates,  and 
ferruginons  and  jaspery  beds,  intersected  by  basic  dikes,  and  in  certain 
areas  also  by  acid  eioiptives.  It  includes  volcanic  elastics,  often  agglom- 
cratic,  and  a  green  chloritic,  finely  laminated  schist.  Tiie  thickness  of 
this  series  has  not  been  worked  out  with  accuracy,  but  at  its  maxi- 
mum it  is  probably  more  than  5,000  feet.  As  the  term  Huronian  has 
l>een  for  many  years  applied  not  only  to  the  Upper  Huronian  series,  but 
to  this  inferior  series  about  lake  Superior,  it  is  called  Lower  Huronian. 

Above  this  series  is  a  more  gently  folded  one  of  conglomerates,  quartz- 
ites, shales,  slates,  mica-schists,  ferruginous  beds,  interbedded  and  cut 
by  greenstones,  the  whole  having  a  maximum  thickness  of  at  least 
12,000  feet.  In  the  Animikie  district  a  fossil  track  has  been  found,  and 
in  the  Minnesota  quartzites  lingula-like  forms  as  well  as  an  obscure  trilo- 
bitic-looking  impression.  Carbonaceous  shales  are  abundant*  In  its  vol- 
ume, degree  of  folding,  and  little  altered  character  the  Upper  Huronian 
is  in  all  respects  like  the  upper  series  of  the  original  Huronian,  and 
can  be  correlated  with  it  with  a  considerable  degree  of  certainty.  Above 
the  U4)per  Huronian  is  the  great  Keweenawan  series,  estimated  at  its 
maximum  to  be  50,000  feet  thick,  although  its  average  thickness  is 
much  less.    Its  lower  division  consists  largely  of  basic  and  acid  vol- 
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cauic  flows,  but  contains  thick  beds  of  iiiterstratified  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  especially  in  its  upper  part.  The  upper  division,  16,000 
feet  thick,  is  wholly  of  detrital  material  which  is  largely  derived  from 
the  volcauics  of  the  same  series. 

The  unconformity  which  separates  the  Lower  Hurouian  from  the 
Upper  Huronian  and  that  which  separates  the  latter  from  the  Kewee- 
nawan  each  represents  an  interval  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  raise  the 
land  above  the  sea,  to  fold  the  rocks,  to  carry  away  thousands  of  feet 
of  sediments,  and  to  depress  the  land  again  below  the  sea.  That  lb, 
each  represents  an  amount  of  time  which  perhaps  is  as  long  as  any  of 
the  periods  of  dejiosition  tliemselves.  In  parts  of  the  region  the  lowest 
clastic  series  rest  unconformably  upon  the  fundamental  complex,  but 
in  certain  areas  the  relations  have  not  been  ascertained.  The  upper  of 
the  three  clastic  series,  the  Keweeuawan,  rests  unconformably  below 
the  Cambrian. 

In  the  lake  Superior  region  it  has  been  possible  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  certainty  to  refer  the  detached  areas  of  pre-Gambrian  clastic 
rocks  to  one  or  another  of  the  three  series  mentioned,  although  there 
have  been  sharp  differences  of  opinion  with  reference  to  certain  of  the 
areas.  It  has  been  possible  foi'ther  to  subdivide  the  series  into  forma- 
tions,  some  of  which  have  a  widespread  extent  within  the  region.  The 
best  results  in  correlating  the  subdivisions  within  the  series  have  been 
reached  in  the  Penokee  and  Animikie  districts. 

Correlations  of  series  in  this  region  have  been  based  upon  uncon- 
formity, npou  lithological  similarity,  upon  the  belief  that  the  greater 
dynamic  movements  which  have  affected  the  region  have  been  .wide- 
spread, and  upon  degree  of  crystallization  of  the  rocks.  The  correla- 
tion of  the  formations  within  a  given  series  has  been  based  upon  litho- 
logical characters  and  ui)on  a  similar  succession  of  like  beds. 

THE  REGION  ABOUT  HUDSON  BAY. 

Within  the  main  Canadian  area  of  pre-Cambrian  in  the  region  about 
Hudson  bay  exist  several  troughs  in  which  there  certainly  occur  frag- 
mental  rocks  such  as*  slate-conglomerate,  limestone,  and  dolomit^^ 
These  are  associated  with  "imperfect"  gneisses,  a  great  variety  of 
schists,  and  schistose  and  jaspery  iron  ores.  The  Marble  island  series, 
with  that  of  the  adjacent  shore,  is  closely  analogous  in  lithological 
character  to  the  Upper  Huronian,  while  the  more  crystalline  phases 
i*esemble  the  Lower  Huronian.  The  chief  indication  available  as  to 
the  relations  of  these  rocks  to  the  basal  complex  is  the  presence  in  the 
slatQ-conglomei'ates  of  syenite  pebbles,  like  the  rocks  of  the  under- 
lying crystallines.  Besting  unconformably  upon  the  foregoing  elas- 
tics and  upon  the  basal  complex  is  the  Manitounuck  series,  which 

* 

consists  of  siliceous  and  argilla(*eous  limestones,  sandstones,  quartz- 
ites,  shales,  ironstones,  with  iuterbcdded  amygdaloids  and  basaltti, 
all  the  members  of  the  series  being  in  a  practically  unmetamorphustHi 
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condition.  This  series,  in  its  structural  and  lithological  characteris- 
tics is  remarkably  like  the  Keweenawan  of  lake  Superior,  and  its  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  area  of  this  series,  the  Nipigon,  is  not  very 
great,  so  that  its  correlation  with  the  Keweenawan  can  be  made  with 
a  febir  degree  of  probability.  There  are  then  about  Hudson  bay,  between 
the  Oambrian  and  the  Archean,  at  least  two,  and  x>erhap8  three,  series 
of  rockSy  the  uppermost  of  which  rests  upon  the  lower  series  uncou- 
formably. 

OTHER  REGIONS  OF  NORTHERN  CANADA. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  vast  expanse  of  pre-Cainbrian  rocks  which 
constitute  the  northern  parts  of  Canada  to  make  any  definite  state- 
ments. It  is,  however,  evident  that  rocks  lithologically  like  the 
Archean  of  the  previous  regions  discussed  constitute  the  great  area. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  within  this  area,  at  various  districts,  are  rocks 
which  show  undoubted  evidences  of  clastic  characters  as  shown  by  the 
presence  of  limestones,  schistose  conglomerates,  volcanic  elastics,  etc., 
which  have  a  lithological  likeness  to  the  Keweenawan,  Upper  or  Lower 
Huronian  of  lake  Superior,  but  which  can  not  yet  be  closely  located. 
The  Huronian  area  of  the  north  channel  of  lake  Huron  extends  to  an 
unknown  distance  in  a  north  and  northeast  direction.  Also,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  many  of  the  rocks  referred  by  Dawson  to  the 
Oambrian  are  not  really  pre-Cambrian,  as  used  in  this  essay.  The 
Oopi)ermine  series,  for  instance,  in  its  lithological  character  and  x>osi- 
tion,  is  such  as  to  lead  to  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Keweenawan  or 
Animikie  of  the  lake  Superior,  or  both.  But  the  structural  work  in 
this  vast  area  c-an  be  considered  but  as  barely  begun. 

THE  EASTERN  TOWNSHIPS. 

In  the  Eastern  Townships  there  is  unoonformably  below  the  fossilifer- 
ous  Oambro-Silurian  a  series  of  little  altered  slates  which  rests  unoon- 
formably upon  crystalline  or  semicrystalline  schists.  Tliese  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Canadian  geologists  as  Lower  Cambrian,  although  in 
them  no  fossils  have  been  found.  In  x>osition  and  lithological  charac- 
ter they  are  compared  with  the  gold-bearing  slates  of  Nova  Scotia.  As 
the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  uses  the  term  Cambrian,  including  the 
Animikie  and  Keweenawan,  this  series  is  probably  Cambrian,  but,  mak- 
ing the  basal  Cambrian  as  is  done  in  this  essay  the  series  bearing  the 
Olenellus  fauna,  it  is  probable,  although  not  certain,  that  this  series  of 
slates  is  pre-Cambrian  and  Upper  Algonkian.  Of  the  series  of  schists 
unconformably  below  this  series  there  are  no  very  fiill  descriptions.  It, 
however,  includes  mica-slates,  staurolitic  schists,  crystalline  limestones, 
argillites,  and  graphitic  schists,  and  with  these  volcanic  elastics.  This 
is  certainly  a  clastic  series  in  part  at  least.  The  whole  is  associated  with 
granites  which  are  regarded  by  Ells  as  intrusive^  in  the  schists,  and 
on©  of  the  causes  of  their  metamorphisni,  but  by  Selwyu  are  supposed 
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to  be  the  i^lastic  Heries  in  a  more  metamorphosed  eonditioii.  Li  thu 
region  it  in  probable  that  the  fiindamental  complex  does  not  appear, 
the  lowest  series  fonnd  being  a  clastic  one  which  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  Algonkian.  The  lithological  character  of  the  Lower  Algonldaa 
crystalline  series  more  nearly  resembles  the  Upper  Lanrentian  of  the 
original  Lanrentian  area  than  any  other.  The  nnmetamorphosed  alat^ 
and  qnartzite  series  nnconformably  above  it  can  not  now  safely  be  cor- 
related with  any  of  the  clastic  series  to  the  west.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
Upi>er  Hiironian  or  later. 

SOUTHBBM  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

In  southern  New  Brunswick,  while  the  geology  is  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  the  later  conclusions  of  the  official  geologists  differ  fimda 
mentally  from  those  earlier  held,  it  is  plain  that  there  exists  here  a  pii> 
Cambrian  clastic  series  of  great  thickness.  The  wholly  crystalline  gran- 
ites,  gneisses,  etc.,  at  the  base,  in  their  general  lithological  description, 
resemble  the  Archean  of  the  West,  but  from  present  evidence  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  whether  these  are  subsequent  intrusives,  the  prod- 
uct of  complete  metamorphism  of  the  clastic  series,  or  are  a  basement 
complex.  The  geologists  who  have  described  the  region  clearly  main- 
tain that  this  series  is  more  ancient  than  the  oldest  associated  clastios, 
although  the  relations  strongly  suggest  the  possibility  of  an  eruptive 
contact  between  the  latter  and  the  granites  and  gneisses.  The  older 
series  of  elastics,  called  the  Upper  Lanrentian,  does  not  have  a  great 
thickness,  consists  of  quartzites,  slates,  and  crystalline  litoestone  in- 
terstratifled  with  argiUites,  slate-conglomerates,  and  gneisses.  This 
series  in  its  lithological  character  is  like  the  original  Upper  Lanren- 
tian. Above  it,  conforming  with  this  series  and  the  granites  and 
gneisses,  is  the  Goldbrook  series,  which  isvery  largely  composed  of  sur- 
face volcanic  flows  and  elastics.  Above  this  are  the  Coastal  and  King 
ston  series,  which  are  wholly  unmetamorphosed  clastic  rocks,  associated 
with  contemporaneous  emptives.  Between  the  two  is  something  of  an 
unconformity,  but  it  is  not  thought  by  the  New  Brunswick  geologists 
to  have  marked  a  considerable  epoch  of  time.  The  two  upper  series  can 
not  certainly  be  correlated  with  series  in  other  parts  of  Canada  and 
about  lake  Superior,  but  not  improbably  they  belong  above  the  horizon 
of  the  Lower  Huronian,  being  perhaps  equivalent  to  the  Upper  Hnro- 
nian  or  Keweenawan,  or  with  the  erosion  intervals  which  separate  the.se 
series. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  AND  CAPE  BRETON. 

In  Gape  Breton  the  relations  between  the  basal  complex  and  the 
George  river  limestone  series  are  identical  with  those  between  the  ha«»i 
CvOmplex  and  the  so-called  Upper  Lanrentian  of  southern  New  Brunswick ; 
i.  e.,  there  is  here  a  clastic  series  and  a  granitoid  gneiss  series  in  which 
it  is  imi>ossible  to  say  definitely  whether  the  relations  are  those  caused 
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by  an  eruiitive  contact  or  whether  the  crystalline  complex  is  older  tlian 
the  clastic  series,  the  latter  being  deposited  npon  it. 

In  IfTova  Scotia  the  great  gold-beai'ing  series  of  the  Atlantic  coast^  of 
unknown  thickness,  mapped  by  the  Canadian  Survey  as  Cambrian, 
•may  be  pre-Cambrian  as  terms  are  here  used.  It  contains  the  evidence 
of  life  in  Eophyton,  but  this  does  not  forbid  regarding  it  as  Algonkian 
in  our  sense  of  the  term.  The  series  may  be  as  high  as  the  Cambrian, 
or  it  may  be  the  equivalent  of  one  or  more  of  the  pre-Cambrian  series. 
In  this  region  the  relations  of  the  granites  and  gneisses  to  the  gold- 
bearing  slates  are  such  as  to  demonstrate  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
probability  that  the  granites  are  intrusive,  although  they  have  been 
regarded  by  certain  writers  as  metamorphic.  This  fact  suggests  that 
a  part  of  the  granite  of  the  fundamental  complex  of  southern  New 
Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton  may  also  be  a  later  eruptive,  but  even  if 
this  were  the  case  it  would  not  demonstrate  the  absence  of  an  earlier 
granite-gneiss  series. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  Newfoundland  is  a  clear  case  of  a  great  series  of  rocks  of  perhaps 
10,000  feet  thick,  referred  to  the  Huronian  by  Murray,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Algonkian.  Here  is  found  the  Olenellus  fauna  in  tlie  basal  Cam- 
brian rocks,  and  these  are  separated  by  an  unconformity  from  the  under- 
lying clastic  series,  in  which,  however,  has  been  discovered  two  or  three 
fossils  of  a  low  type.  What  the  relations  of  this  lower  slate  series  are 
to  the  crystalline  granite-gneiss  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Lau- 
rentian  is  uncertain.  Ko  evidence  is  available  showing  that  lower 
than  this  slate  series  are  any  elastics.  Certain  of  the  granites  of  the 
islandof  Kewfoundland  are  intrusives  of  later  age  than  the  slates,  some 
of  them  being  as  recent  as  Carboniferous;  so  that  it  is  not  impossible 
that  many  of  the  granites,  syenites,  and  porphyries  referred  to  the  Lau- 
rentiau  may  be  of  far  later  age. 

THE  BULCK  HU.L8. 

In  the  Black  hills  is  a  great  series  of  slates,  quartzites,  quartzose 
conglomerates,  mica-schists,  and  mica-gneisses  of  unknown,  although 
probably  of  great,  thickness.  These  are  cut  both  by  intrusive  granites 
and  basic  rocks  of  Algonkian  age  and  by  eruptives  of  later  time.  All 
of  the  clastic  rocks  are  more  or  less  metamorphosed  by  the  contact  and 
dynamic  action  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  adjacent  to  the 
great  batholites  of  granite  ihey  have  become  thoroughly  crystalline. 
In  degree  of  folding,  ciystalline  character,  and  mineral  composition 
they  resemble  the  Lower  Huronian  of  the  lake  Superior  region  nearer 
than  any  other  series.  They  are  sei^arated  from  the  Pot^sdam  sand- 
stone by  a  very  great  unconformity,  that  formation  resting  upon  them 
in  %  wholly  unfolded  4*oudition,  while  the  prominent  secondary  struc- 
tures of  the  underlying  series  are  nearly  vertical  and  the  bedding  is  in 
a  series  of  sharp  folds.    No  pre- Algonkian  rocks  are  here  known. 
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MISBOURI. 

The  Algonkian  elastics  of  Missouri  are  a  group  of  isles  surrounded 
by  Paleozoics.  They  consist  of  limestones,  slates,  iron  ores,  and  con- 
glomerates, the  most  of  the  debris  of  which  is  from  porphyries  and  are 
interbedded  with  surface  quartz-porphyry  flows,  which  make  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  of  the  series.  There  are  here  also  granites, 
which  are  probably  of  the  same  age.  If  this  is  the  case  no  rocks  older 
tlian  the  Algonkian  are  here  known.  The  series  shows  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  vast  denudation  before  the  horizontal  Cambrian  was  deposited 
upon  it.  The  lithological  character  of  the  series  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Upper  Huronian  and  Keweenawan  of  the  lake  Superior 
region,  and  it  may  stand  as  the  equivalent  of  one  or  the  other  of  these, 
or  in  an  intermediate  position. 

TEXAS. 

In  Texas  the  Algonkian  is  represented  by  the  Llano  series  of  Wal- 
cott  or  the  Texian  series  of  Gomstock  and  by  the  Femandian  of  Corn- 
stock.  The  first  series  consists  of  gently  folded  shales,  sandstones, 
limestones,  and  schists  with  ferruginous  beds,  and  is  cut  by  both  basic 
and  acid  eruptives.  It  is  for  the  most  part  very  little  metamorphosed, 
and  is  said  to  repose  unconformably  upon  the  Fernandian.  The  Fer- 
nandian  series  consists  of  quartzites,  ferruginous  rocks,  carboDaceous 
schists,  chloritic  slates  and  shales,  calcareous  rocks,  and  other  acidic 
and  basic  schists.  It  is  now  a  rather  crystalline  series,  but  it  is  clearly, 
in  part  at  least,  of  clastic  origin.  The  series  is  cut  by  numerous  emp- 
tives,  both  basic  and  acidic,  of  which  granite  is  the  most  prominent.  As 
to  the  relations  of  the  clastic  series  to  the  Burnetian  (Archean),  they 
are  believed  by  Gomstock  to  be  unconformably  above  it.  They  are 
separated  by  a  great  unconformity  from  the  Cambrian  sandstone. 
Gomstock  correlates  the  Texian  with  the  entire  Grand  canyon  clastic 
section,  which,  if  true,  and  the  above  supposed  relations  correct,  make 
the  Fernandian  rather  low  Algonkian. 

MEDICINE  BOW  RANGE. 

In  the  Medicine  Bow  mountains,  the  clastic  series  of  Medicine  and  Mill 
peaks,  consisting  of  slates,  cherts,  siliceous  limestones,  quartzites,  and 
conglomerates,  all  of  considerable  thickness,  appear  to  be  conformable 
with  the  more  crystalline. granite-gneiss  complex.  The  only  evidence 
that  there  is  a  break  between  the  two  is  the  presence  of  granite,  and 
gneiss  fragments  in  the  lower  part.8  of  the  clastic  series.  In  degree  of 
crystallization  and  lithological  character  this  Algonkian  series  is  like 
the  Lower  Huronian  of  the  lake  Superior  country. 

60UTHWE8TBKN  MONTANA. 

In  southwestern  Montana  the  Algonkian  is  probably  represented  by 
two  series.    The  upi)er  series  consists  of  12,000  or  15,000  feet  of  unal- 
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U*red  strata,  mostly  shales.  The  lower  consists  of  completely  crystal- 
line regularly  bedded  gneisses,  quartz-schists,  quartzites,  chlorite  schists 
and  mica-schists.  The  upper  series,  the  topmost  of  the  Algonkian,  is 
separated  from  the  Archean  by  a  great  unconformity.  The  relations 
of  the  lower  series  of  the  Algonkian  to  the  basal  complex  are  unknown, 
but  it  is  known  to  lie  unconformably  below  the  Cambrian .  Also  the  two 
Algonkian  series  are  not  found  in  contact,  but  that  there  are  two  series 
is  indicated  by  the  facts  that  one  of  them  is  conformably  below  the 
Cambrian  while  the  other  is  not,  and  the  first  is  nearly  unaltered  while 
the  second  is  crystalline.  There  is  no  sufficient  information  upon  which 
to  correlate  either  of  the  Algonkian  series  with  the  region  about  lake 
Superior.  The  affinities  of  the  Upper  Algonkian  are  rather  with  pi-ob- 
able  Algonkian  series  to  the  west  yet  to  be  considered. 

THE  UINTA  MOUNTAINS. 

An  ancient  clastic  series  in  the  Uinta  mountains  covers  an  area  of 
several  thousand  square  miles.  This  series,  12,500  feet  in  thickness,  is 
one  of  red  quartzites  and  sandstones,  interstratified  with  layers  of  slate 
and  ferruginous  shale.  It  rests  upon  the  upturned,  truncated  edges 
of  a  thoroughly  crystalline  ex)mplex  which  is  probably  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Archean  of  other  regions.  It  is  unconformably  below  the 
Carboniferous.  There  is,  then,  no  definite  evidence  upon  which  this 
series  can  be  referred  to  the  Algonkian.  It,  however,  in  lithological 
character,  absence  of  fossils,  and  position,  is  more  nearly'  analogous 
with  the  quartzite  series  of  the  Upper  Huronian  than  any  other  to  the 
east,  but  th6  distance  which  separat-es  it  firom  the  Upper  Huronian  is 
so  great  as  to  render  correlation  on  this  ground  very  unsafe.  The  series 
may,  with  more  probability,  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  slates 
of  southwestern  Montana  and  the  probable  Upper  Algonkian  of  the 
Wasatch  to  be  considered.  Also  it  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  Algon- 
kian at  all,  but  Cambrian  or  Silurian. 

THE  WASATCH  MOUNTAINS. 

In  the  Wasatch  mountains  the  Algonkian  is  probably  represented 
by  one  series,  and  perhaps  by  two.  The  supposed  Upper  Algonkian  is 
a  series  of  quartzites,  sandstones,  and  micaceous  shales  and  mica-schists 
12,000  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  possible  that  below  this  series,  separated 
by  an  unconformity,  is  another  more  ancient  and  crystalline  series  which 
belongs  with  the  Algonkian,  represented  by  the  small  area  of  qnartz- 
ites  and  quartz-schists  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottonwood  canyons.  -  The 
Upper  Algonkian  is  separated  byagreatunconformity  from  the  Archean. 
Its  relations  to  the  supposed  older  series  of  elastics  in  the  lower  Cotton- 
wood are  not  made  out,  but  it  rests  conformably  under  the  Olenellus 
Cambrian,  and  therefore  if  not  Cambrian  is  upi)ermo8t  Algonkian.  This 
series  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  series  of  slates  in  southwestern 
Montana,  and  the  two,  as  has  been  said,  are  perhaps  the  equivalent  of 
the  Uinta  series. 
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PRUMONTOUY  RII>GK,   ANTKLC>l»R  AND   FttKMONT  I8LAN1KS. 

In  this  range  are  a  series  of  mica-schists,  quartzites,  argillites,  whicli 
are  occasionally  calcareous,  rocks  which  are  probably  clastic  and  there- 
fore represent  the  Algonkian.  The  relations  of  this  series  to  the  Ar- 
chean  complex  are  not  known.  At  Promontory  point  it  rests  ancon- 
formably  under  the  Weber.  The  rocks  on  Antelope  and  Fremont  isl- 
ands are  regarded  as  of  the  same  age  because  of  their  likeness  to  the 
Promontory  point  rocks  and  they  are  believed  to  be  pre-Cambriaii 
because  no  Cambrian  or  post-Cambrian  rocks  in  this  region  are  more 
than  indurated. 

*-»  THE  AQUI  MOUNTAINS. 

In  fhe  Aqui  mountains  the  probable  Algonkian  consists  of  a  series 
of  quartzites  6,000  feet  thick  containing  beds  of  conglomerate  witli 
argillaceous  schists  and  imperfect  micarschists.  This  series  rests  upon 
the  granite,  which  is  presumably  a  pjirt  of  the  basal  complex.  It  is 
conformably  below  the  basal  Cambriau,  stands  as  Upper  Algonkian, 
and  may  be  correlated  with  the  Wasatch  Algonkian. 

SOHRLL  CREEK,  EGAN,  POGONIP  OR  WHITE  PINE,  AND  PiRON  RANGR8. 

In  the  Schell  creek  range  the  probable  Algonkian  is  represented  by 
heavy  bodies  of  quartzite.  In  the  Egan  range  the  probable  Algonkian 
is  represehted  by  a  series  of  thoroughly  vitrified  quartzites  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  containing  quartzitic  and  micaceous  schists.  In 
the  Pogonip  range  it  is  represented  by  micaceous,  arenaceous,  and 
argillaceous  slates  and  shales  and  by  vitreous  quartzite,  the  series  be. 
ing  of  undetermined  thickness.  In  the  Piiion  range  it  is  represented 
by  quartzites  underlain  by  mica-schists  and  quartzitic  schista  having 
a  total  thickness  of  5,000  feet.  In  all  of  these  ranges  these  series  rest 
uncx)nformably  upon  the  Archean  and  are  conformably  under  basal 
Cambrian.  They  therefore  are  probably  Upper  Algonkian  and  stand 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Wasatch  Algonkian. 

FRONT  RANGE  OF  COT^RADO. 

In  the  district  of  Ralston,  Coal,  Boulder,  and  Thompson  creeks  of 
the  Front  range  of  Colorado  the  Algonkian  is  represented  by  quartz- 
ites, quartz-schists,  mica-schists,  and  schist-conglomerates,  the*  thick- 
ness of  the  series  being  unknown,  but  certainly  more  than  1,000  feet. 
The  series  has  become  very  nearly  crystalline.  Its  structural  relations 
t-o  the  basal  (complex  are  not  surely  known.  It  appears  to  grade  down- 
ward int<)  these  rocks,  but  this  may  be  merely  a  superinduced  conform- 
ity. The  series  of  schistose  rocks  in  the  Front  range,  referred  by 
King  to  the  Huroniun  and  estimated  at  25,000  feet  thick,  i^robably 
belong  in  huge  part  to  the  fundamental  complex. 
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TIIK  QUAUr/ITK  MOUNTAINS. 

In  the  Qnartzite  mountains  the  Algonkian  is  represented  by  a  scries 
of  quartzites,  interstratLfled  with  slates  several  thousand  feet  thick. 
The  series  had  suffered  powerfdl  dynamic  action,  being  turned  on  end 
and  deeply  truncated  before  Carboniferous  time.  The  relations  of  this 
series  to  the  Archean  are  not  certainly  known,  but  all  the  evidence 
points  toward  the  conclusion  that  the  Algonkian  is  of  later  age  and 
that  between  it  and  the  Archean  is  a  great  unconformity. 

GRAND  CANTON  OF  THE  COLORADO. 

The  Algonkian  in  the  Grand  canyon  region  is  represented  by  three 
series,  the  Ghuar,  the  Grand  canyon,  and  the  Yishnu. .  The  Ghuar 
series  consists  of  shales  and  limestones,  over  5,000  feet  thick.  It  con- 
tains a  fauna  of  a  pre-Gambrian  type,  including  at  least  five  distinct 
forms.  The  Grand  canyon  series  is  of  sandstones,  with  basic  lava  flows 
in  its  upper  part,  and  is  nearly  7,000  feet  thick.  The  Vishnu  series  con- 
sists of  bedded  quartzites  and  schists,  cut  by  intrusive  granite,  and  is 
known  to  be  at  least  1,000  feet  thick,  but  how  much  thicker  has  not 
been  determined,  as  it  has  not  been  measured  to  its  base.  The  Ghuar 
rests  upon  the  Grand  canyon  and  between  the  two  is  a  minor  uncon- 
formity. The  Grand  canyon  rests  upon  the*  Vishnu  and  between  the 
two  is  another  unconformity.  The  Ghuar  and  Grand  canyon  sediments 
are  wholly  unmetamorphosed,  while  the  Vishnu  sediments  are  indurated 
quartzites  and  semicrystalline  schists.  Between  these  series  as  a  whole 
and  the  underlying  Archean  complex  is  a  very  great  unconformity. 
Between  the  Ghuar  and  the  Tonto  sandstone  (Upper  Gambrian)  there 
is  another  unconformity  sufficient  to  have  caused  the  cutting  across  of 
at  least  10,000  feet  of  the  flexed  beds  of  the  Grand  canyon  and  Ghuar 
series.  In  this  region  is  the  fullest  known  succession  of  Algonkian 
rocks  in  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  lake  Superior  re- 
gion. The  statement  would  not  be  warranted  that  the  series  here  found 
stand  as  the  equivalent  of  like  series  in  the  latter  region,  but  there  is 
a  remarkable  lithological  likeness  both  in  the  detrital  and  eruptive  ma- 
terial of  the  Ghuar  and  Grand  canyon  to  the  Keweenawan.  Also  these 
series  occupy  a  position  of  unconformity  below  the  Upper  Gambrian,  as 
does  the  Keweenawan,  and  is  separated  by  an  unconformity  fi*om  a 
series  of  quartzites  and  quartz-schists  which  are  analogous  to  the 
Huronian.  This  latter,  Vishnu  series,  is  not  well  known,  so  that  it  is 
unsafe  to  assert  whether  it  is  nearer  like  the  Lower  or  the  Upper 
Huronian  of  the  lako  Superior  region. 

IlRITISfl  COLUMBIA. 

The  recent  work  of  Dawson  appears  to  show  that  in  British  Gohim- 
hia  there  is  a  widespread  series  of  Algonkian  of  great  tlilc^kness.  It 
consists  of  «argillites,  argillite-Hchists,  quartzites,  conglomerates,  and 
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limestoucH,  Between  this  neries  iiiul  tlie  AiTheaiii  there  is  evideui^  of 
a  great  physical  break,  although  the  two  are  in  apparent  conformity. 
The  series  in  one  section  rests  conformably  below  the  Olenellus  Cam- 
brian and  the  whole  is  regarded  by  Dawson  as  Cambrian,  but  as  terms 
are  used  iu  this  paper  it  is  probably  in  part  or  in  whole  Upper  Algon- 
kian.  By  Dawson  the  series  is  compared  with  the  Wasatch  Algonkian 
and  the  Chuar  and  Grand  canyon  series. 

THE  ADIRONDACKB. 

In  the  Adirondacks  is  a  core  of  gabbro  about  which  in  a  peripheral 
manner  is  a  great  series  of  regularly  bedded  gneisses,  quartz-schists, 
and  crystalline  limestones  which  are  oft-en  ferruginous  or  graphitic.  At 
times  in  the  gneissic  series  are  beds  of  graphitic  schist  of  sufficient 
richness  to  serve  as  graphite  mines.  While  the  interior  structure  of 
the  rocks  of  this  series  now  shows  no  positive  clastic  characteristics, 
the  limestones,  graphitic  schists,  and  regularity  of  what  appears  to  be 
bedding  in  the  gneisses  leave  but  little  doubt  that  the  series  was  orig- 
inally clastic  and  belongs  with  the  Algonkian.  The  studies  of  Walcott 
render  it  probable  that  there  is  here  also  a  basal  complex,  and  along  the 
contact  lines  of  the  series  Walcott  has  discovered  evidence  of  an  uncon- 
formity. This  Algonkian  is  so  remarkably  like  the  not  far  distant 
original  Upper  Laurentian  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ottawa  that  one 
can  not  doubt  that  the  two  are  or  once  were  continuous. 

OTHER  ALOONKIAN  AREAS. 

Besides  the  foregoing  list  of  areas  in  which  it  is  certain,  or  nearly 
certain,  that  there  are  Algonkian  rocks,  the  indefinit'e  knowledge 
available  of  many  other  districts  indicates  the  presence  of  series  which 
probably  fiaJl  within  this  period.  In  much  of  the  work  in  the  West  the 
pre-Cambrian  rocks  are  treated  as  a  unit,  being  sx>oken  of  as  the 
metamorphic  group,  absolutely  no  attempt  being  made  to  treat  them 
upon  a  structural  basis.  This  was  natural  in  pioneer  work,  but  the 
fact  that  so  many  extensive  areas  of  pre-Cambrian  elastics  have  been 
discovered  in  districts  where  closer  work  has  been  done,  suggests  that 
in  the  future  there  will  be  discovered  many  new  series  of  pre-Cambrian 
elastics.  The  most  extensive  areas  which  will  be  found  to  swell  this 
system  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  vast  stretches  of  pre-Cambrian 
rocks  of  Canada,  but  similar  series  may  be  found  in  central  Kew  Bruns- 
wick, in  Gasp6  peninsula,  in  the  Wind  river  and  Teton  ranges  of  Wyo- 
ming, in  a  number  of  the  desert  ranges  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  in  South- 
ern California,  and  in  the  Appalachians.  In  this  last  and  most  difficult 
region,  the  rec-ent  work  of  Prof.  Pumpelly's  corps  appears  to  indicate 
that  a  subdivision  of  the  pre-Cambrian  will  be  ac^complished  in  Ver- 
mont, and  it  is  rather  probable  that  in  the  southern  Appaliichians  are 
ai'Ciis  of  pre-Cambrian  elastics. 
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BUBDIVISIONS  OF  AL60NKIAN. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  occurrences  of  pre-Oambrian  cUstio 
rocks  makes  apparent  the  propriety  of  introducing  the  term  Agnoto- 
zoic  or  Proterozoic  to  cover  the  sericH  between  the  Paleozoic  and 
Archean.  The  desirability  of  dividing  the  group  into  several  systems 
is  also  apparent,  but  it  is  equally  apparent  that  our  limitations  of 
knowledge  at  the  present  time  make  it  impossible  to  do  this  for  the 
whole  of  North  America,  hence,  as  with  Archean,  it  is  unavoidable 
that  a  single  system  term  shall  be  used  for  the  Proterozoic  groux>,  and 
as  already  explained,  Algonkian  is  given  this  place.  However,  the 
major  subdivisions  of  this  Algonkian  system,  in  volume  of  rocks  and 
time  duration,  are  eqidvalent  to  the  systems  of  the  Paleozoic.  For  in- 
stance, the  Keweenawan,  Upper  Hui'onian,  and  Lower  Huronian  series^ 
of  lake  Superior  are  each  of  them  parallel  in  volume  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous, Devonian,  Silurian,  or  Cambrian.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  Chuar  series.  If  in  the  future  it  shall  be  possible  to 
subdivide  the  Agiiotozoic  or  Proterozoic  group  on  a  systematic  univer- 
sal basis,  as  the  Paleozoic  is  subdivided,  the  term  Algonkian  must  be 
replaced  by  Wasatchian,  Keweenawan,  TJpi)er  Huronian,  Lower  Hu- 
ronian, etc. 

COBfPARISON  WITH  OTHBR  CLASSIFICATIONS. 

The  major  classification  proposed  in  this  paper  differs  in  some 
respects  from  any  previously  given,  although  it  accords  closely  with 
that  advocated  by  Irving,  and  does  not  differ  radically  from  that 
proposed  by  Selwyn  in  1879,  but  afterwards  abandoned.  L^ng  did 
not  recognize  that  within  the  formations  called  Huronian  there  is  a 
structural  break,  which  properly  divides  them  into  two  series.  Upper 
and  Lower  Huronian,  although  he  realized  that  unconformably  below 
rocks  which  he  denominated  Huronian  are  elastics,  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  inseparable  from  the  Laurentian.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  and  of  the  failure  to  appreciate  that  in  this  lower  series,  as  well  as 
in  the  Upper  Huronian,  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  life,  he  ex- 
cluded from  the  Agnotozoic  a  part  of  this  Lower  Huronian,  placing 
it  with  the  elastics  of  the  original  Laurentian.  In  the  lake  Superior 
Lower  Huronian  there  are  carbonaceous  and  graphitic  schists  and 
beds  of  iron  carbonate.  In  the  original  (Middle)  Laurentian  of  the 
East  there  are  gi'eat  beds  of  limestone,  regularly  bedded  gneisses, 
quartzites,  quartz-conglomerates,  graphitic  schists,  and  also  very 
graphitic  limestones.  While  the  evidence  of  life  is  not  quite  so  con- 
clusive as  with  the  Upper  Huronian,  it  is  so  strong  that  one  who 
believes  in  its  existence  in  the  latter  series  can  hardly  doubt  its  exist- 
ence in  the  Lower  Huronian  of  lake  Superior  and  the  Laurentian  of 
the  East,  although  no  fossils  universally  recognized  as  such,  nor  any 
hydrocarbons  have  been  discovered.    The  reasons  for  the  introduction 
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of  the  tenn  Agnotozoic  to  cover  the  Keweenaw,  an  Upper  Horouiau 
and  equivalent  series  as  clearly  demand  that  it  shall  also  cover  other 
l)re-Cambrian  clastic  series.  Once  started  on  the  downward  way  to- 
ward the  fundamental  complex  there  is  no  plane  at  which  to  stop  until 
this  is  reached. 

This  places  the  boundary  between  the  Proterozoic  and  Archeau  at 
the  plane  placed  by  Selwyu  between  the  Laurentian  and  Hurouian.  In 
the  regions  in  which  Selwyn  and  most  other  Canadian  geologists  have 
studied,  they  in  general  find  no  unconformity  between  the  Huronian 
and  Laurentian.  It  has  been  seen  that  similar  apparently  conformable 
relations  and  gradations  obtain  in  various  areas  in  the  United  States. 
However,  in  many  cases,  as  has  been  seen,  there  are  easily  discover- 
able structural  breaks  between  the  Proterozoic  and  Archean. 

As  to  the  positions  of  Whitney  and  Wadsworth  and  Hunt,  my  con- 
clusions are  so  radically  dififerent  that  little  need  be  said.  The  reasous 
for  the  conclusions  reached  have  appeared  in  the  summary  of  the  litera- 
ture and  in  this  discussion.  To  attempt  to  disprove  the  positions  of 
these  authors  would  be  merely  to  repeat  the  arguments  already  pre- 
sented. It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that  both  of  these  positions  can 
not  be  correct,  and  recently  Wadsworth  has  found  evidence  which  ha.^ 
led  him  to  change  entirely  liis  views  from  those  expressed  in  the  ^^  Azoic 
System."  One  maintained  the  absolute  indivisibility  and  complete 
la<;k  of  lite  in  all  pre-Potsdam  rocks,  while  the  other  maintained  an 
invariable  aqueous  succession  of  pre-Gambrian  rocks,  consisting  of 
seven  different  series,  separated  by  unconformities.  The  position  here 
taken  is  in  some  degree  intermediate,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  various  pre-Fotsdam  clastic  series  which  bear  the  evidence 
of  life,  but  no  reason  in  the  facts  of  occurrence  nor  in  the  principles  of 
geology  which  indicat.es  for  all  regions  an  invariable  succession.  It  is 
not  woi-th  while  to  discuss  whether  in  1884,  the  time  when  Whitney 
and  Wadsworth's  account  of  the  Azoic  rocks  appeared,  evidence  wa8 
available  which  would  prove  the  divisibility  of  the  pre-Potsdam  rocks. 
If  any  one  desires  to  answer  this  question  for  himself  he  will  consider 
only  that  part  of  the  litexature  which  was  extant  prior  to  this  time. 
This  comx>arison  will  show  that  within  the  last  decade  has  appeared  a 
volume  of  evidence  upon  the  existence  of  pre-Potsdam  life  and  upon  the 
divisibility  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  which  far  surpasses  that  obtained 
before.  At  the  present  time  the  evidence  in  favor  of  these  positions  i« 
simply  overwhelming.  With  the  discouraging  view  taken  by  Whitney 
and  Wadsworth  as  to  the  state  of  pre-Oambrian  geology,  I  have  had 
no  sympathy.  They  said  that  the  chances  of  "having  at  some  future 
time  a  clear  understanding  of  the  geological  structure  of  northeastern 
North  America  would  be  decidedly  improved  if  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten about  it  were  at  once  struck  out  of  existence.^  Crude  methods 
have  frequently  led  to  crude  results,  but  often  even  in  unsatisfactory 
reports  are  contained  facts  which  serve  as  clews  to  later  workers.    For- 
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ther,  much  that  was  written  before  tbe  present  decade  is  as  good  work 
in  proxK>i*tion  to  the  light  at  hand — ^the  only  proper  method  of  compar- 
ison— as  any  since.  The  only  way  to  get  well  on  a  road  or  to  a  goal  is 
to  start.  Also  it  must  be  insisted,  in  opposition  to  Whitney  and  Wads- 
worth,  that  stratigraphy  and  classification  are  i>0S8ible  without  paleon- 
tology. Both  of  these  preceded  this  branch  of  geological  science,  and 
paleontology  is  useftil  only  as  it  is  guided  by  stratigraphy.  Forgetting 
this,  fossil  evidence  has  frequently  been  misused.  In  dealing  with  the 
pre-Gambrian  rocks  we  are  exactly  in  the  position  that  geologists  are 
among  the  post-Gambrian  rocks  where  fossil  evidence  is  lacking.  Each 
district  must  be  studied  stratigraphically  by  its  formations  and  discord- 
ances. The  lack  of  fossils  is  most  keenly  felt  in  correlation.  However, 
the  protests  of  Whitney  and  Wadsworth  against  many  of  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  pre-Oambrian  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  were 
made  are  w^l  founded. 

As  to  the  supposed  invariable  aqueous  succession  of  Hunt,  the  writer 
can  only  say  that  so  far  as  he  is  familiar  with  North  America  he  knows 
of  no  region  in  which  this  succession  does  occur  in  its  fullness;  while 
every  complex  region  with  which  he  is  familiar  contradicts  it  at  one  or 
morefiindamental  points.  As  one  illustration  among  many  which  might 
be  mentioned,  the  Labradorian,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  invariable 
succession,  is  demonstrated  beyond  all  question  to  be  an  eruptive  rock. 
Large  areas  of  this  rock  are  associated  with  or  underlie  the  earliest 
pre-Gambrian  and  it  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  great  flows  in  series  as 
late  as  the  Keweenawan.  The  whole  scheme  is  one  which  is  highly 
theoretical  and  seems  to  have  been  evoked  by  laboratory  study  rather 
than  from  a  consideration  of  the  actual  rock  successions  within  the 
pre-Gambrian  in  the  field.  The  chance  that  a  scheme  evolved  in  this 
manner  should  accord  with  the  facts  of  the  world  is  indefinitely  small. 

PRINCIPLES  APPLICABLE  TO  ALQONKIAN  STRATIGRAPHY. 

The  clearest  discussion  of  the  principles  which,  from  the  writer's 
point  of  view,  are  most  applicable  to  the  classification,  correlation,  and 
mapping  of  the  pre-Gambrian  rocks  are  the  structural  and  lithological 
principles  enunciated  by  Irving,  Pumpelly,  and  Dale.  Accepting  these 
in  the  main,  a  few  supplementary  remarks  may  be  made. 

In  the  stratigraphical  work  of  the  past^  methods  have  oftentimes 
been  defective.  Instead  of  giving  close  lithological  descriptions  of  a 
series  of  rocks,  noting  careftdly  the  relations  of  the  different  strata,  in 
case  they  are  found  to  have  strata,  to  each  other,  and  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  the  relations  which  actually  obtain  between  the  series  con- 
sidered and  surrounding  series,  writers  have  too  often  called  the  rocks 
of  regions  far  dist<ant  from  the  original  localities  to  which  the  terms 
have  been  applied  Laurentian,  Huronian,  etc.  Sometimes  this  is  done 
on  the  ground  that  a  series  as  a  whole  has  a  certain  color^  which  has 
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beeu  thought  to  be  characteristic  of  the  i>eriod.  At  other  times  the 
abuudauce  of  volcanic  material  has  been  the  reason  for  the  reference* 
Again,  quartzites  from  the  Appalachians  to  the  Black  hills  have  been 
correlated  on  no  other  ground  than  lithological  likeness,  as  though 
thick  sandstone  formations  which  subsequently  have  been  cemented  to 
quartzites  have  been  produced  but  once  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
To  some  geologists  the  degree  of  crystallization  has  been  the  control- 
ling fact.  In  other  cases  the  occurrence  of  some  mineral  or  assoda- 
tiou  of  minerals  has  been  the  ground  upon  which  the  reference  of  the 
containing  formation  is  made  to  some  specific  jieriod.  This  has  gone 
so  far  at  times  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  single  rare  mineral, 
such  as  chondrodite,  is  proof  of  the  pre-Cambrian  age  of  the  contain- 
ing formation. 

As  a  natural  result  of  work  of  this  kind,  rocks  of  a  certain  lithological 
character  or  degree  of  crystallization,  or  containing  certain  constituents, 
have  been  called  Arvonian,  Huronian,  Norian,  Laurentian,  as  the  case 
may  be,  which  have  afterwards  proved  to  be  high  in  the  Paleozoic 
Other  series,  which  are  now  known  to  be  pre-Cambrian,  have  beeu 
called  Triassic,  because  of  a  prevailing  red  hue. 

Any  of  the  above  characteristics  may  be  a  valuable  guide  in  a  giveu 
district,  or  with  qualifying  and  guiding  facts  of  a  different  character 
in  a  region;  but  it  is  their  use  in  an  indiscriminate  manner  on  the 
assumption  that  rocks  of  a  given  time  are  everywhere  alike  that  is  pro- 
tested against.  When  it  is  everywhere  recognized  that,  considering 
the  continent  as  a  whole,  age  is  no  guide  to  the  chemical  or  mineral 
composition,  texture,  color,  degree  of  crystallization,  or  any  other  prop- 
erty of  a  formation,  or  vice  versa,  we  shall  be  on  the  way  to  use  the 
proi)erties  of  rocks  in  districts  and  regions  as  guides  to  age.  For  the 
most  part  this  principle  has  been  recQgnized,  if  not  practically,  at  least 
theoretically;  but  at  (me  point  this  is  less  true  than  with  the  others. 
Degree  of  crystallization,  because  often  so  useful  in  a  district,  has  been 
used  by  many  as  a  general  guide  in  correlation,  although  the  elder 
Hitchcock,  Bogers,  Adams,  and  others  gave  early  warning  against 
such  practices.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  contact 
action  of  great  masses  of  eruptive  rocks  and  dynamic  action  accom- 
panying this,  or  dynamic  action  without  accompanying  volcanic  activ- 
ity, are  prime  and  perhaps  the  chief  causes  in  the  ms^ority  of  cases  of 
the  production  of  crystallization,  not  age  and  depth  of  burying,  although 
these  may  be  contributory  causes  and  at  times  the  predominant  ones. 
A  stratum  which  is  strongly  conglomeratic  at  the  axis  of  a  fold,  within 
a  short  distance  upon  the  legs  may  have  become  so  completely  crystal- 
line as  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  original  fragmental  character, 
because  of  the  movement  of  the  particles  over  each  other,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  Cambrian  at  Hoosac  mountain.  •  In  strong  contrast  to  this  may 
be  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  quartzites  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Upper  Huronian  of  lake  Superior,  which  show  no  evidence  whatever 
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of  dynamic  action,  the  particles  of  qnartz  not  even  being  arranged  with 
their  longer  axes  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  induration  being  wholly 
due  to  the  process  of  renewed  growth  smd  cementation.  Yet  this  and 
the  a<yacent  rocks  have  been  buried  under  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
Upper  Huronian  and  the  Keweenawan  series  many  thousands  of  feet 
and  subjected  to  a  pressure  beyond  the  crushing  strength  of  any  rock, 
a  condition  in  which  they  must  have  been  latently  plastic.  Bocks  as 
late  as  Devonian  in  the  Appalachians  have  become  so  completely  crys- 
talline that  not  one  vestige  of  the  original  fragmental  material  remains. 
Contrasting  with  this  occurrence  are  the  Chuar,  Grand  Canyon,  and 
Keweenaw  series,  all  whdlly  unaltered,  yet  pre-Cambrian. 

^o  one  would  think  of  maintaining  tiiat  in  post-Cambrian  time  a  rock 
of  a  certain  composition  is  of  a  definite  age;  neither  would  any  one. 
think  of 'referring  a  rock  to  the  Devonian,  Silurian,  or  Cambrian  upon 
the  degree  of  its  crystallization.  To  supx>ose  that  the  plane  of  the  basal 
Cambrian  is  a  mo^ic  pile,  below  which  new  conditions  of  sedimentation 
prevailed  and  an  entirely  diflferent  set  of  principles  apply  in  stratig- 
raphy, is  to  assume  a  revolution  in  the  conditions  of  the  world  at  this 
time  for  which  there  is  not  one  particle  of  warrant.  Those  who  believe 
in  evolution  must  believe  that  for  eras  of  time  before  the  Cambrian 
there  were  cycles  of  deposition  of  the  various  classes  of  sedimentary 
rocks  and  the  slow  evolution  of  life  to  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
and  the  great  variety  of  types  including  all  important  branches  except 
the  vertebrates  found  in  the  Olenellus  fauna. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  foregoing  applies  equally  well  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Algonkian  and  Archean.  Bevolutionary  methods  can  not 
be  applied  here  more  than  elsewhere.  To  this  it  can  only  be  said  that 
this  plane  is  the  most  remote  and  difficult  to  define  of  any.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  wrongly  defined.  Without  question  it  will  in  the  ftiture  be 
much  more  accurately  defined.  Eocks  now  placed  in  the  Archean  will 
be  found  to  be  Algonkian,  just  as  series  are  being  found  to  be  Cam- 
brian, Silurian,  or  Devoman  in  the  Appalachians  which  have  commonly 
been  regarded  as  Huronian  or  Laurentian.  While  the  distinctions 
made  may  not  be  complete,  they  are  based  upon  the  knowledge  availa- 
ble, are  not  dogmatic,  and  do  not,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  contradict 
the  laws  of  geology.  The  law  of  uniformity,  if  rightly  understood,  does 
not  imply  that  the  causes  now  at  work  have  always  had  the  same  rela- 
tive value.  When  the  laws  of  geologic  forces  are  fully  comprehended, 
it  will  be  found  that  each  is  not  absolutely  uniform  in  i)ower,  but  that 
each  involves  variables.  These  variables  may  be  so  small  that  the 
cumulative  change  in  the  effect  in  any  case  may  not  be  discoverable  in 
an  epoch  or  even  in  a  period;  but  that  the  amount  of  this  effect  per^ 
ceptibly  changed  in  eras,  can  not  be  doubted.  A  standard  clock  if 
observed  for  a  day  may  seem  to  run  with  an  invariable  and  correct 
rate,  but  if  observed  long  enough  it  is  found  to  lose  or  gain,  and  this 
^ot  regularly.  The  law  of  its  variation  way  finally  be  partly  ascer* 
BuU.  86 33 
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tained,  but  nsaally  it  is  too  complex  to  be  fully  covered  by  a  formula. 
Just  60  each  geological  force  wheu  more  accurately  known  will  be  found 
to  involve  an  irregular  rate  of  change.  The  increment  in  an  individual 
case  for  a  certain  length  of  time  may  be  added  or  substracted,  bat  it  is 
not  probable  in  any  case  that  the  addition  or  substraction  will  fiilly 
cover  the  real  law,  although  this  may  be  a  second  approximation  to  the 
truth  as  the  socalled  law  of  uniformity  was  a  first  approximation.  K 
we  go  far  enough  back  a  geological  force  may  have  been  multiplied  or 
divided  by  two  or  three  or  a  larger  number.  Igneous  rocks  are  now  a 
far  less  abundant  geological  product  than  are  sedimcShtary  rocks. 
That  these  relations  are  true  for  all  past  time  can  no  more  be  assumed 
than  it  can  that  organic  and  mechanical  sediments  have  the  same 
relative  volume  for  the  pre-Cambrian  that  they  have  for*  the  Creta- 
ceous or  Tertiary.  If  the  generally  accepted  hypothesis  as  to  ttie  origin 
of  the  globe  represents  tlie  facts,  in  all  probability  rocks  of  igneous 
origin  must  become  relatively  more  imx>ortant  in  very  ancient  times. 
If  we  but  go  back  far  enough  they  may  become  predominant;  and  in 
stiU  earlier  time  for  continental  areas  they  may  be  the  only  rocks. 

The  problem  then  of  the  stratigraphy  of  the  pre-Oambrian  elastics  is 
a  problem  to  be  treated  precisely  as  that  of  the  Paleozoic.  It  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  more  difficult  problem;  for,  while  in  any  particular  locality 
it  can  not  be  premised  from  the  degree  of  crystallization  that  the  rocks 
are  pre-Cambrian  or  post-Cambrian;  taking  the  world  as  a  whole,  the 
rocks  become  more  crystalline  in  passing  to  lower  series;  so  that  it 
is  to  be  expected  and  is  the  fact  that  a  greater  proportion  of  pre-Oam- 
brian rocks  than  of  the  Paleozoic  are  highly  crystalline.  This,  how- 
ever, IS  not  the  most  serious  difficulty  with  which  pre-Cambrian  strati- 
graphy has  to  contend;  it  is  the  sparseness  of  the  remains  of  life  in 
definitely  recognizable  forms.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  beginning  of  a 
pre-Cambrian  fauna  has  already  been  found,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
how  rapidly  definite  paleontological  knowledge  has  extended  down- 
ward in  the  past  decade  it  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  before  long 
assistance  will  be  derived  from  paleontology  in  the  classification  of  the 
pre-Cambrian  rocks,  but  it  can  not  be  expected  that  fossils  will  ever  be 
so  important  and  controlling  a  guide  as  in  the  post-Cambrian;  for 
probably  the  farther  we  go  back  from  the  Cambrian  the  sparser  and 
sparser  will  the  recognizable  life-remains  become. 

As  a  result  of  the  average  greater  crystalline  character  of  the  pre- 
Cambrian  rocks,  and  the  frequency  in  them  of  secondary  structures, 
the  principles  of  working  out  stratigraphy  in  regions  in  which  cleav- 
age foliation  occurs  with  partial  or  total  obliteration  of  stratification 
are  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  failure  to  clearly  recognize  and 
apply  these  principles  has  left  the  crystalline  Cambrian  and  post- 
Cambrian  series  of  the  Appalachians  in  a  state  of  confusion  for  many 
years.  Within  the  last  decade,  by  a  recognition  and  a  close  applica- 
tion of  them  a  new  start  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  this  difficult 
region. 
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That  it  will  not  do  to  regard  slaty  cleavage  or  fbliatiou  as  bedding 
has  long  been  recognized,  although  it  has  often  occnrred  that  in  re- 
gions in  which  this  has  been  distinctly  stated  it  has  also  been  said  that 
bedding  and  cleavage  do  corresx>ond  without  any  evidence  of  such  cor- 
respondence being  given.  If  tangential  thrust  be  assumed  as  the  cause 
of  foliation,  unless  the  resultant  folding  be  close,  bedding  and  cleavage 
will  usually  not  correspond  for  any  considerable  area;  for  cleavage  and 
foliation  have  a  tendency  to  develop  transverse  to  the  lines  of  pressure, 
while  bedding  is  initially  in  the  lines  of  pressure.  In  the  closely  folded 
series  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  resultant  foliation  and  sedimentation 
correspond  throughout,  the  use  of  the  term  bedding  ought  to  be  dropped, 
as  there  is  no  longer  a  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  thickness,  because 
in  this  case  there  must  have  been  such  an  amount  of  movement  of  the 
particles  within  the  beds  over  each  other  as  to  render  it  doubtful  if 
bedding  does  still  exist. 

By  the  foregoing  it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  foliation  of  thor- 
oughly crystalline  rocks  may  not  widely  corresi)ond  with  bedding,  but 
only  that  this  is  not  usually  the  case  when  tangential  thrust  is  the  cause 
of  the  foliation.  However,  Smyth  (H.  L.)  has  discovered  when  there  is 
an  alternation  of  beds  of  different  degrees  of  massiveness  that  these 
often  control  the  movements  of  accommodation  during  the  folding  of 
the  series,  and  that  the  slipping  of  the  particles  over  each  other  par- 
allel to  the  bedding  develops  schistose  structure  along  the  same 
planes.  It  is  not  impossible  that  deeply  buried  beds  may  become 
thoroughly  crystalline,  with  foliation  and  bedding  parallel  when  super- 
incumbent pressure  and  metasomatic  changes  are  the  predominant 
forces.  A  sufficient  degree  of  heat  for  recrystallization  may  be  engen- 
dered by  very  deep  burying  or  by  laccolitic  intnisions.  In  such  cases 
the  structure  of  the  recrystallized  rock  will  naturally  conform  to  the 
bedding,  and  it  is  probable  that  differences  in  the  original  characters 
of  the  layers  will  be  preserved  in  the  metamorphosed  rock.  A  mica- 
schist  or  gneiss  thus  derived  from  a  shale  or  an  arkose,  now  showing 
in  its  interior  structure  no  evidence  of  clastic  character,  might  be 
underlain  by  a  quartzite  which  was  produced  by  the  cementation 
of  a  quartzose  sandstone.  The  quartzite  at  the  present  time  would 
reveal  its  detrital  origin,  while  the  mica-schist  or  gneiss  might  not. 
Some  such  explanation  seems  to  fit  the  thick  beds  of  mica-schist 
(the  structures  of  which  unmistakably  correspond  with  bedding) 
which  overlie  the  quartzites  of  the  Penokee  series  of  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  A  crystalline  series  of  the  origin  suggested,  which  subse- 
quently reached  the  surface  by  denudation,  might  be  folded,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  produce  a  new  secondary  structure,  when  the  different 
bands  of  different  characters  would  truly  represent  sedimentary  beds. 
Some  such  explanation  seems  to  fit  the  gently  folded  thoroughly  crys- 
talline mica-schists  and  gneisses  of  the  Blue  ridge  west  of  Old  fort, 
North  Carolina.    In  the  Adirondacks,  where  the  schistose  structure 
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and  bedding  of'the  Algonkian  rocks  appear  to  correspond,  the  great 
laccolites  or  batholites  of  gabbro  are  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the 
metamorphism. 

In  crystalline  series,  when  bat  one  stmcture  can  be  found,  it  is  safe 
only  to  assume  that  it  is  foliation.  Not  only  will  it  not  do  to  use  clearage 
for  working  out  structure,  but  an  actual  regular  alternation  of  mineral 
constituents  in  schistose  and  gneissoid  rocks  can  not  be  regarded  as  any 
evidence  of  sedimentation.  The  great  series  of  regularly  banded  gneisses 
in  which  alternate  zones  of  nearly  pure  quartz  and  feldspar  and 
other  zones  in  which  the  bisilicates  are  concentrated,  if  taken  as  due 
to  sedimentation  would  result  in  the  conclusion  that  the  thickness  of 
the  beds  in  which  these  structures  occur  is  incredibly  great.  In  thor- 
oughly schistose  rocks  it  is  manifest  that  the  best  and  most  reliable 
means  ui)on  which  to  base  a  conclusion  as  to  strikes  and  dips  is  to  find 
contacts  between  thick  beds  of  rocks  of  a  fundamentally  different  char- 
acter, as  a  layer  of  quartzite,  quartz-schist^  or  mic^Bchist,  with  lime- 
stone,  or  either  of  these  with  gneiss. 

The  clearest,  briefest,  and  most  comprehensive  enunciation  of  the 
principles  applicable  to  a  formation  in  which  are  cleavage  foliation  and 
stratification  foliation  known  to  the  writer  is  that  of  Dale  and  Pum- 
pelly  (see  pp.  768-770),  which  is  here  quoted  in  substance,  slight  modifi- 
cations being  made  to  fit  the  change  of  setting: 

I.  Lamination  in  schist  or  limestone  may  be  either  stratification  foliation  or  cleay- 
age  foliation,  or  both,  or  sometimes  ''  false  bedding.''  To  establish  conformability 
the  oonformability  of  the  stratification  foliations  must  be  shown. 

II.  Stratification  foliation  is  indicated  by:  (a)  The  coarse  of  minnte  bat  visible 
plications;  (5)  the  coarse  of  the  microscopic  pUoations;  (o)  the  general  coarse  ^f 
the  quartz  laminae  whenever  they  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  which  lie 
in.  the  cleavage  planes. 

This  statement  was  made  with  reference  to  a  particular  district.  It 
is  of  course  wholly  possible  that  some  other  substance  should  play  the 
same  role  as  quartz.  In  the  application  of  these  criteria  it  must  be 
premised  that  the  parting  is  not  a  second  or  third  cleavage.  If  an 
earlier  cleavage  existed  the  criteria  might  give  the  direction  of  this 
first  one  rather  than  the  bedding,  which  might  have  become  obliterate 
at  the  time  of  the  development  of  the  first  cleavage. 

III.  Cleavage  foliation  may  consist  of:  (a)  Planes  produced  by  or  coincident  with 
the  faulted  limbs  of  the  minute  plications;  (5)  planes  of  fracture,  resembling 
joints  on  a  very  minnte  scale,  with  or  without  faulting  of  thepUcaCions;  (o)  a  cleav- 
age approaching  slaty  cleavage  in  which  the  axes  of  all  the  particles  have  assumed 
either  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  or  one  forming  a  very  acute  angle  to  it,  and 
where  stratification  foliation  is  no  longer  visible;  (d)  a  secondary  cleavage,  resem- 
bling a  minute  Jointing  may  occur. 

IV.  The  degree  and  direction  of  the  pitch  of  a  fold  are  indicated  by  those  of  the 
axes  of  the  minor  plications  on  its  sides. 

V.  The  strike  of  the  stratification  foUation  and  cleavage  foliation  often  differs  in 
the  same  rock,  and  are. then  regarded  as  indicating  a  pitching  fold. 

YI.  8uch  a  correspondence  exists  between  the  stratification  and  cleavage  foUataons 
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of  the  great  folds  and  those  of  the  minute  plications  that  a  very  small  specimen 
properly  oriented  gives,  in  many  cases,  the  key  to  the  structnre  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  side  of  a  fold. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  tlie  statement  of  these  principles  has  been  in- 
inspired  by  a  study  of  formations  which  have  proved  to  be  wholly  Cam- 
brian or  x>ost-Gambrian. 

The  principles  of  lithologlcal  correlation  enunciated  by  Irving  areas 
follows,  except  that  series  is  here  substituted  for  group  and  Algonkian 
for  Huronian  so  as  to  make  the  terminology  correspond  with  thaft  here 
used: 

Lithologlcal  characters  are  properly  used  in  classificatiou : 

(1)  To  place  adjacent  formations  in  different  series,  on  account  of  their  Uthologi- 
cal  dissimilarities  when  such  dissimilarities  are  plainly  the  result  of  great  alteration 
in  the  lower  one  of  the  two  formations,  and  are  not  contradicted  by  straotoral  evi- ' 
dence,  or,  if  used  as  confirmatory  evidence  only,  when  such  dissimilarities  are  the 
result  of  original  depositional  conditions. 

(2)  To  coUect  together  in  a  single  series  adjacent  formations  because  of  lithologl- 
cal BimUarities  when  such  similarities  are  used  as  coniirmatory  evidence  only. 

(3)  To  correlate  series  and  formations  of  different  parts  of  a  single  geological  basin 
when  such  correlations  are  checked  by  stratigraphy,  and  particularly  by  observa- 
tions made  at  numerous  points  between  the  successions  correlated. 

They  are  improperly  used : 

(1)  To  place  adjacent  formations  in  different  series  on  account  of  lithologlcal  dis- 
similarities when  such  dissimilarities  are  merely  the  result  of  differences  in  original 
depositional  conditions,  and  when  such  evidence  of  distinction  is  not  confirmed  by 
or  is  contradicted  by  struetnral  and  paleontological  evidence. 

(2)  To  collect  in  a  single  series  adjacent  formations  because  of  lithologlcal  simi- 
larities when  such  similarities  are  not  confirmed  by  or  are  contradicted  by  other  evi- 
dence. 

(3)  To  establish  general  correlations  between  the  clastic  series  of  different  geologi- 
cal basins,  except  possibly  when  the  gneissic  and  true  crystalline-schist  basement 
formation  of  one  region  is  compared  with  the  similar  basement  formation  of  another. 

(4)  To  establish  and  determine  any  world-wide  subdivisions  of  the  nonemptive 
basement  crystallines,  i.  e.,  those  which  underlie  the  clastic  series  here  called  Algon- 
kian, at  least  until  very  much  more  definite  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  sub- 
divisions be  gathered  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

In  applying  these  principles  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  bed  of 
one  character  may  thin  out  and  disappear;  may  gradually  change  from 
a  limestone  to  a  shale,  from  a  shale  to  a  sandstone  or  conglomerate; 
and  that  sometimes  the  change  may  be  abrupt,  as  perhaps  upon  the 
opposite  sides  of  an  axial  ridge,  one  side  of  which  faces  toward  the 
ocean  and  the  other  toward  an  interior  sea.  All  formations,  however 
widespread,  terminate  somewhere.  A  single  formation  of  a  certain 
lithologlcal  character  can  only  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  bed  in  a  dis- 
trict when  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  persistent  over  a  wide  area. 
When  several  characteristic  formations 'occur  in  a  definite  order  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  district  the  probability  that  they  are  of  iden- 
tical age  is  greater  than  with  single  beds  found  to  be  lithologically  alike 
at  separate  points. 
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The  principles  applicable  to  correlation  by  unconformities  are  given 
by  Irving  as  follows: 

The  straCtural  breaks  called  nnconformities  are  properly  used  in  classification: 

(1)  To  mark  the  bouudarles  of  the  rock  series  of  a  given  region. 

(2)  To  aid  in  establishing  correlations  between  the  formations  of  different  parts  of 
a  single  geological  basin. 

(3)  To  aid  in  the  establishment  of  correlations  between  the  series  of  regions  dis* 
tantly  removed  from  one  another;  but  caution  is  needed  in  attempting  snoh  correla- 
tions in  proportion  as  the  distances  between  the  regions  compared  grow  greater. 

They  are  improperly  ignored : 

(1)  When  the  evidence  they  offer  as  to  separateness  is  allowed  to  be  overborne  by 
anything  bnt  the  most  complete  and  weighty  of  paleontological  evidence. 

Irving's  discussix)n  leading  to  these  principles  shows  that  oftentimes 
'unconformities  are  the  most  widespread  and  important  of  any  of  the 
means  available  to  obtain  starting  planes  for  comparisons  and  that  they 
have  the  place  of  first  importance  in  making  the  m^or  subdivisions  for 
the  origin  of  the  pre-Cambrian  clastic  rocks.  An  erosion  interval  can 
only  occur  as  a  result  of  the  raising  of  a  district  above  the  sea,  a  time 
of  degradation^  and  then  a  depression  below  the  sea;  and  if  there  is  a 
true  unconformity  there  must  also  have  been  an  orographic  movement 
and  erosion  long  enough  continued  to  truncate  the  folds.  The  erosion 
interval,  if  extended  over  a  large  area,  implies  a  considerable  time  break; 
while  the  unconformity,  if  it  is  marked,  can  hardly  be  less  than  regional 
in  extent.  When  the  newer  series  is  undisturbed,  an  unconformity  is 
one  of  the  easiest  of  phenomena  to  detect,  but  more  frequently  than  not 
among  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks  the  older  and  newer  smes  have  ag:iiu 
been  folded,  and  this  folding  has  oftentimes  gone  so  far  as  to  produce 
a  cleavage  or  foUation,  which  cuts  across  both  older  and  newer  series 
and  makes  their  most  prominent  structure  in  absolute  conformity. 
Even  if  this  degree  of  folding  has  not  occurred  and  the  process  has  not 
gone  far  enough  to  produce  prominent  secondary  structures,  the  discord- 
ance in  angle  of  inclination  is  more  likely  to  be  overlooked  than  when 
the  series  are  in  an  undisturbed  condition. 

Since  unconformities  are  so  valuable  in  structural  work,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  principles  be  clearly  recognized  upon  which  they  may  be 
established  in  disturbed  regions.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  at 
length  by  Irving,  and  from  his  paper  the  substance  of  much  which  fol- 
lows is  taken.  An  unconformity  between  series  implies  a  difference  in 
number  of  orographic  movements  with  intervening  erosion.  This  dif- 
ference in  number  may  be  one  or  more  than  one.  Even  when  the  dif- 
ference of  orographic  movements  to  which  the  series  have  been  subjected 
is  but  one  the  time  gap  between  the  two  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able, and  it  may  have  been  of  vast  duration.  Consequently  discordant 
series  may  differ  in  degree  of  consolidation,  in  the  development  of 
cleavage  and  foliation,  and  in  their  relations  to  eruptives.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  deposition  of  the  newer  series  basal  conglomerates  are 
often  formed. 
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Hence,  as  guiding  phenomena  in  the  discovery  of  nnconformities,  we 
have  (1)  ordinary  discordance  of  bedding;  (2)  difference  in  the  number 
of  d3mamic  movements  to  which  the  series  have  been  subjected;  (3)  dis- 
cordance of  bedding  of  upper  series  and  foliation  of  lower;  (4)  relations 
with  eruptives;  (5)  difference  in  degreeof  crystallization;  (6)  basal  con- 
glomerates; (7)  genesal  field  relations. 

(l)^In  cases  of  ordinary  discordance  of  bedding  nothing  need  be  said, 
except  to  state  that  unconfornoities  should  not  be  inferred  from  a  single 
small  contact  where  the  apparent  discordance  may  be  due  to  false  bed- 
ding or  to  local  currents  or  very  local  minor  disturbances.  Also,  the 
discordances  caused  by  faulting  may  be  mistaken  for  an  unconformity 
if  care  is  not  taken.  The  amount  of  evidence  for  the  unconformity 
should  be  sufficient  to  show  a  real  discrepancy  of  bedding  for  a  consid- 
erable area.  Within  a  short  distance  the  amount  of  discordance  of 
bedding  between  two  series  may  vary  greatly.  Frequently  a  dynamic 
movement  mainly  relieves  itself  along  a  comparatively  narrow  zone. 
This  zone  is  one  of  uplift  and  consequently  of  great  denudation.  The 
adjacent  plain  may  be  little  folded  and  not  deeply  eroded.  When  a 
new  series  is  deposited  upon  this  older  series  the  former  lies  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  the  bedding  of  the  older  upon  the  plain,  but  along 
the  zone  of  disturbance  the  first  may  lie  directly  athwart  the  bedding 
of  the  second. 

(2)  Difference  in  the  number  of  dynamic  movements  to  which  the 
series  have  been  subjected  is  often  an  important  means  of  determining 
unconformities.  In  order  that  an  unconformity  shall  occur  the  older 
series  must  have  been  subjected  to  at  least  one  more  orographic  move- 
ment than  the  newer.  In  the  most  favorable  case  the  older  series  has 
undergone  two  or  more  orographic  movements  while  the  newer  series 
has  undergone  but  a  single  one.  When  the  lines  of  these  movements 
are  in  the  same  direction  and  result  in  folding  the  only  difference  be-  ** 
tween  the  two  series  consists  in  steepness  of  inclinations;  but  in  case 
the  earlier  movements  were  in  a  different  direction  from  the  last  the 
older  series  mv^U  show  a  compound  series  of  folds  due  to  the  resultant 
effect  of  the  two  or  more  movements,  while  the  newer  series  will  be 
simply  folded.  As  a  matter  of  course,  in  this  discrimination,  bedding 
must  be  used  rather  than  foliation.  Oftentimes  it  will  happen  that  the 
latest  movement  has  produced  a  prominent  cleavage  or  foliation  which 
is  common  to  both  older  and  newer  series;  and  under  these  circum- 
stances the  real  discordance  which  may  exist  between  the  two  series  is 
particularly  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  a  district  wiU  be  described  as 
having  a  simple  monoclinal  structure,  or  one  in  which  the  series  is  re- 
produced by  faulting,  when  evidence  is  at  hand  for  two  or  more  dis- 
cordant series. 

The  orographic  movements,  instead  of  producing  folding,  may  cause 
jointing  or  faulting,  these  results,  as  suggested  by  Willis,  being  per- 
haps due  to  insufficient  load.    These  phenomena  are,  however,  ser- 
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viceable  in  discovering  an  unconformity,  for  the  sets  of  £ialt8  or  joints 
produced  in  the  older  series  before  the  newer  series  was  formed  are  not 
found  in  the  latter.  When  there  have  been  later  orographic  movements 
which  have  produced  faults  or  joints  in  both  series  the  unconfonnity 
will  be  shown  by  the  presence  in  the  older  series  of  two  sets  of  joints 
or  faults  in  different  directions,  provided  the  directions  of  thrust  w^re 
different,  while  the  newer  series  will  be  affected  by  joints  or  faults  only 
in  a  single  direction.  If  the  jointing  or  faulting  is  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  both  the  newer  and  older  movements  they  will  not  be  of  much 
service  in  detecting  an  unconformity,  the  only  difference  being  their 
greater  frequency  in  the  older  series.  - 

When  one  of  the  orographic  movements  has  resulted  in  folding  and 
the  other  in  faulting  or  jointing,  the  combination  of  phenomena  are  as 
easily  used  to  detect  an  unconformity  as  when  effects  of  the  same  kind 
are  produced  by  both  movements. 

(3)  Discordance  of  the  bedding  of  an  unfoliated  series  with  the 
cleavage  or  foliation  of  an  adjacent  series  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  unconformity,  if  the  former  is  such  that  it  would  take  on 
cleavage  or  foliation  as  readily  as  the  latter;  for  whatever  the  origin 
of  the  altered  series  the  development  of  cleavage  or  foliation,  which 
must  have  developed  before  the  new  series  was  deposited,  required 
much  time.  An  unconformity  could  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  a  heavy  formation  of  quartzite  or  of  limestone  cuts  across  the 
cleavage  or  foliation  of  an  argillite  or  mica-schist,  for  clayey  rocks 
very  much  more  readily  take  on  secondary  structures.  In  the  ssune 
series  it  often  happens  that  more  massive  beds  escape  foliation,  which 
may  be  prominently  developed  in  other  members.  But  if  a  forma- 
tion with  slaty  or  schistose  structure  is  overlain  by  another  forma- 
tion without  secondary  structure  which  from  its  composition  is  as 
likely  to  take  on  foliation  as  the  underlying  formation,  a  discordance, 
while  hot  demonstrated,  is  a  probability  for  which  other  evidence 
should  be  sought. 

(4)  Eruptive  rocks  are  often  an  important  guide  in  determining 
structural  discordances.  These  are  valuable  when  th^  older  series 
has  passed  through  an  epoch  of  eruptive  activity  before  the  newer 
series  was  deposited.  In  such  cases  bosses,  contemporaneous  or  in- 
trusive beds,  volcanic  fragmental  material  or  dikes  may  occur  in  the 
older  series,  which  nowhere  are  associated  with  the  newer.  It  is  i>08- 
sible,  of  course,  that  eruptives  may  penetrate  the  inferior  members 
of  a  series  and  never  reach  the  higher  formations;  but  if  it  is  found 
that  the  supposed  inferior  series  is  associated  with  abundant  material 
of  igneous  origin  which  never  passes  beyond  a  certain  plane,  it  is  al- 
most demonstrative  evidence  of  the  later  age  of  the  newer  series.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  is  found  in  the  Doe  river  section  of  eastern 
Tennessee,  where  the  granitic  rocks  supposed  to  be  older  thai^  the  as- 
sociated elastics  are  cut  by  very  numerous  schistose  dikes  which  never 
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intrude  the  latter.  It  might  be  reasonably  inferred,  if  it  were  not  for 
these  dikes,  that  the  granitic  rock  is  an  emptive  later  than  the  elas- 
tics (although  the  absence  of  contact  phenomena  would  be  against  this), 
but  as  the  basic  dikes  are  unquestionably  intrusives  of  later  age  than 
the  granites,  and  yet  never  cut  the  slates,  this  explanation  can  not 
possibly  apply.  Evidence  of  this  kind  is  particularly  decisive  if  the 
dikes  are  traced  up  to  the  plane  of  contact  and  have  been  found  to  be 
eroded  or  disintegrated,  as  is  the  case  in  th^  Stamford  dike  at  Clarks- 
burg njountain,  Massachusetts,  described  by  Pumpelly,  which  en- 
abled this  author  to  determine  positively  what  liad  been  believed  be- 
foi*e,  that  the  granitoid  gneiss  is  unconformably  under  the  Oambrian 
quartzite. 

(5)  Gloseiy  connected  with  (3)  and  (4)  is  degree  of  crystallization  as 
a  guide  to  unconformities.  It  has  been  seen  that  crystalline  character 
is  often  taken  on  in  proportion  as  dynamic  action  occurs.  When  the 
folding,  which  has  affected  only  the  older  series,  has  been  s^evere,  it  as 
a  whole  will  be  more  crystalline  in  character  than  the  newer.  Also  the 
presence  of  igneous  material  is  often  a  potent  factor  in  the  production 
of  crystalline  character.  As,,however,recrystallization  is  also  produced 
by  metasomatic  change,  this  criterion  must  be  used  with  caution  and 
as  a  cause  to  search  for  other  evidences  of  an  unconformity  rather  than 
aJone  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  infer  an  unconformity.  But  even  differ- 
ence of  amount  of  metasomatic  change,  if  the  rocks  are  equally  likely 
to  be  affected  by  these  processes,  ibay  be  evidence  of  difference  in  age. 
In  determining  degree  of  crystallization  the  modem  petrographical 
methods  serve  one  of  their  most  useM  purposes,  since  many  rocks 
which  in  exx)osure  or  in  hand-specimen  api)ear  to  be  about  equally 
crystalline,  are  shown  in  thin  section  to  be  of  a  fundamentally  different 
character.  A  completely  crystalline  rock  sometimes  can  not  be  dis- 
criminated macroscopically  from  one  which  is  merely  indurated  by 
cementation.  For  instance,  a  thoroughly  crystalline  granite  and  a 
recomposed  rock  built  up  of  the  debris  of  this  granite,  especially  when 
the  particles  are  in  the  form  of  individual  minerals,  rather  than  peb- 
bles, present  much  the  same  appearance  in  mass,  but  a  glance  at  sec- 
tions of  the  two  under  the  microscope  shows  the  thoroughly  crystalline 
interlocking  character  of  the  one  and  the  clastic  character  of  the  other. 
Another  case  quite  as  marked  is  the  discrimination  between  much  foli- 
ated eruptive  rocks  which  have  passed  over  into  fissile  schists  and 
ordinary  argillaceous  slates  and  graywackes.  La  the  latter  class  the  par- 
ticles of  quartz  and  feldspar  may  be  seen  with  their  oval  forms  as  regu- 
laj*  as  the  day  in  which  they  were  deposited,  while  in  the  other  case  an 
entirely  different  appearance  is  presented. 

(6)  Basal  conglomerates  are  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
determining  a  plane  of  unconformity,  but  it  must  be  clearly  shown  that 
the  conglomerate  is  really  a  basal  one.  Conglomerates  may  occur  in 
other  x>ositions  than  at  basal  horizons,  and  it  will  not  do  to  assume 
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that  an  unusually  couglomeratic  layer  is  basal.  A  conglomerate  is 
likely  to  be  basal  when  the  major  portion  of  the  debris  is  derived  from 
the  immediately  subjacent  member;  but  even  here  the  exception  must  be 
made  that  in  case  this  subjacent  member  is  a  surface  igneous  rock  the 
presence  of  the  conglomerate  is  no  evidence  of  a  time  break.  If,  how- 
ever^ the  igneous  formation  is  of  such  a  character  as  does  not  originate 
except  as  a  deep-seated  rock,  the  fact  that  it  is  at  surface  and  yields 
fragments  to  the  overlying  formation  is  evidence  of  a  time  gap.  Also 
evidence  of  a  break  is  just  as  decisive  when  the  underlying  rofik  has  a 
foliation  which  has  been  produced  prior  to  the  deposition  of  the  con- 
glomerate. This  may  be  determined  from  the  fact  that  fragments 
broken  from  a  foliated  rock  are  apt  to  be  longer  in  the  direction  of  lami- 
nation, and  when  deposited  in  the  overlying  series  they  naturally  lie 
with  their  foliation  at  an  angle  to  that  of  the  underlying  series.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  foliated  rock  of  the  inferior  series  be  of  sedi- 
mentary OP  of  igneous  origin.  If  sedimentary,  a  long  time  has  been 
required  to  obliterate  evidence  of  its  fragmental  character;  if  igneous, 
its  foliation  shows  the  eflfect  of  long-acting  forces.  While  basal  con- 
glomerates are  often  found  they  are  also  often  absent  where  other  evi- 
dence shows  that  there  are  discordant  relations  between  two  series. 
This  absence  is  explained,  at  least  in  some  cases,  by  Pumpelly's  disin- 
tegration theory,  the  encroaching  shore  line  finding  a  set  of  disinte- 
grated rocks  in  which  the  mass  is  ready  to  yield  particles  of  the  con- 
stituent minerals  rather  than  pebbles. 

(7)  General  field  relations  are  often  sufficient  to  establish  dlscx)rdant 
relations  between  series  when  all  other  lines  of  evidence  are  lacking. 
When  in  a  region  immense  stretches  of  rocks  of  one  series  are  always 
found  in  an  undisturbed  condition,  while  an  adjacent  series  is  always 
disturbed,  discordant  relations  may  be  inferred.  This  is  particularly 
evident  when  the  horizontal  series  fills  bays  in  the  older  rocks,  or  is 
found  a<8  inliers  surrounded  by  the  other  rocks.  Again,  the  general 
field  relations  may  establish  an  unconformity  even  if  both  series  are 
disturbed.  One  case  of  this  is  the  occurrence  of  a  uniform  belt  ot 
stratified  rocks  which,  perhaps  with  a  monoclinal  structure  and  a 
somewhat  uniform  strike  and  dip,  runs  for  great  distances,  the  rocks 
of  the  adjacent  unconformable  series  being  here  of  one  kind  and  there 
of  another  kind.  The  evidence  for  the  unconformity  in  this  case  is 
still  ftirther  emphasized  if  the  lower  series,  instead  of  having  a  simple 
structure,  is  folded  in  a  complex  manner.  General  field  relations  may 
betray  unconformity  even  when  the  newer  series  has  been  folded  in  a 
more  complex  manner,  as,  for  instance,  having  been  subjected  to  two 
orographic  movements,  the  first  of  which  placed  it  in  a  monoclinal 
attitude,  and  the  second  of  which,  at  right  angles  to  this  first  fori-e, 
gave  it  a  fluted  structure.  The  lower  series,  instead  of  having  this 
regular  structure,  being  subjected  to  still  earlier  orographic  movements* 
would  be  more  irregular  in  its  foldings  and  faultings,  and  the  difference 
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in  simplicity  of  structure  of  the  two  series  would  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  earlier  movements.  However,  as 
the  movements  which  have  affected  the  newer  series  increase,  the  diffi- 
culty of  discovering  discordances  by  general  field  relations  is  increased. 
These  and  other  cases  x)f  general  field  relations  which  show  unconformity 
may  not  appear  to  the  observer  while  doing  detailed  work,  since  no 
contacts  or  other  ordinary  indication  of  unconformity  is  found,  but 
strongly  appear  when  the  work  is  platted.  To  the  mind  of  the  writer 
general  field  relations  of  the  kinds  above  cited  are  sometimes  more  de- 
cisive evidence  of  unconformity  than  almost  any  kind  of  local  rela- 
tions. When  the  local  proofs  above  considered,  combined  with  general 
field  relations,  unite  as  evidences  of  unconformity,  as  is  generally  the 
case  if  the  worker  takes  advantage  of  all  the  facts  available,  the  ac- 
cumulated evidence  for  discordant  relations,  even  in  difficult  and  folded 
regions,  is  often  decisive. 

Unconformities  have  been  frequently  inferred  on  insufficient  ground. 
This  ha's  sometimes  resulted  from  regarding  surface  igneous  rocks  as 
sedimentary,  and  the  basal  conglomerate  overlying  such  a  formation  as 
evidence  of  unconformity.  More  frequentiy  the  misinterpreted  evidence 
of  unconformity  is  a  discordance  in  foliation;  sometimes  cited  as  occur- 
ring in  actual  contact,  but  at  other  times  being  a  discordance  only  in 
the  strike  and  dip  of  foliation  at  some  distance.  A  contact  discordance 
of  foliation  or  bedding  may  occur  as  a  result  of  faulting.  The  strikes 
and  dips  of  banded  and  contorted-  schists  and  gneisses  often  vary  so 
greatly  within  short  intervals  that  a  difference  of  this  kind  can  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  discordances.  ,This  error  has  occurred  because 
it  has  been  assumed  that  cleavage  foliation  accords  with  sedimentation. 
When  it  is  practically,  not  theoretically,  recognized  that  this  structure 
is  secondary — may  be  produced  in  either  sedimentary  or  igneous  rocks — 
and  that  it  generally  does  not  correspond  over  large  areas  with  bed- 
ding, such  evidence  will  cease  to  be  used  as  indications  of  structural 
discordance.    . 

The  application  of  the  foregoing  principles  demands  that  in  working 
out  the  structure  of  the  crystalline  formations  the  ground  must  be  gone 
over  in  detail.  Ko  single  section  will  be  adequate  to  give  a  proper  idea 
.of  the  structure,  nor  will  it  do  to  consider  that  as  a  result  of  several  or 
a  dozen  sections  the  structure  of  a  large  district  may  be  worked  out 
and  the  formations  mapped,  as  has  been  too  frequentiy  done.  Forma- 
tions which  outcrop  in  one  section  may  not  be  exposed  in  another,  or  a 
formation  between  one  section  and  the  next  may  entirely  change  its 
character  or  disappear  altogether.  If  the  district  is  a  difficult  one  the 
only  safe  way  is  to  take  advantage  in  the  field  of  all  available  over- 
ground and  underground  facts,  and  to  collect  abundant  material  for 
supplementary  office  work.  When  only  one  structure  is  present  and 
the  character  of  that  the  least  doubtful,  it  must  not  be  assumed  to  be 
bedding.    In  regions  in  which  the  expo^^res  are  infrequent  it  may  be 
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impossible  to  work  out  the  structure  of  crystalline  rock  series  which 
have  a  true  detrital  succession,  but  it  is  better  for  the  present  and  the 
future  that  no  structure  be  presented  than  a  false  one. 

After  working  out  the  structure  of  one  district  in  a  geological  basin, 
adjacent  districts  may  be  majiped  much  more  rapidly.  Under  proper 
checks  the  lithological  character  of  individual  beds  may  be  assumed  to 
remain  the  same.  Sets  of  like  formation  occurring  in  the  same  order 
may  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  group  of  formations.  And  x>^li^s 
most  useful  of  all  are  discordant  relations  between  series.  In  correla- 
tions from  region  to  region,  without  the  assistance  of  paleontology  it 
will  probably  not  be  x)ossible  to  carry  the  analogy  further  than  series; 
and  in  far  distant  regions  even  the  general  lithological  likeness  and 
similarity  of  position  of  series  is  not  sufficient  warrant  for  placing  them 
opposite  each  other  in  the  time  column. 

If  the  foregoing  principles  are  true,  it  is  plain  that  in  working  out  the 
structure  of  a  new  region  local  names  should  be  applied  to  the.  forma- 
tions and  series.  When  the  time  comes  that  fuller  knowledge  enables 
them  to  be  safely^  correlated  with  tiie  series  to  which  classical  names 
have  been  applied,  this  may  be  done,  and  the  local  names  will  not  be  less 
serviceable  to  designate  particular  parts  of  these  general  series. 

The  area  in  North  America  in  which  detailed  mapping  has  been  done 
with  a  resultant  proper  understanding  of  the  structural  relations  of  the 
pre-Cambrian  is  surprisingly  small.  Scarcely  a  crystalline  area  on  the 
continent  has  escaped  the  rapid  geologist  who  has  passed  over  a  region 
and  upon  a  few  facts  of  uncertain  value  publishes  structural  conclu- 
sions which  are  not  to  be  verified  by  future  work.  The  districts  care- 
fully studied  include  the  original  Huronian  of  lake  Huron,  several 
smaU  areas  about  Ottawa  and  between  the  Ottawa  river  and  lake  On- 
tario, a  few  small  areas  about  the  lake  Superior  region,  a  small  part  of 
western  Massachusetts  and  a  part  of  Maryland.  Even  in  these  districts 
the  work  at  many  points  is  rather  old  and  to  a  certain  extent  unsatis- 
factory. Before  reliable  maps  can  be  obtained  this  old  work  must  be 
thoroughly  revised  in  the  light  of  the  recent  advances  in  the  methods 
of  study  of  the  crystalline  rocks.  By  this  it  is  not  implied  that  the 
more  general  work  done  is  not  of  superlative  value  and  of  necessity 
must  precede  the  more  accurate  accounts.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
in  American  pre-Cambrian  stratigraphy,  but  the  great  mass  of  work 
remains  for  the  future. 

RESULTS  IN  AMRRICA  AND  EUROPE  COMPARED. 

This  volume  has  already  become  too  long  to  attempt  to.  make  a  de- 
tailed comparison  between  America  and  Europe  as  to  the  results  reached 
in  pre-Gambrian  stratigraphy.  Also,  I  am  wholly  un&miliar  with  Eu- 
ropean ground  and  am  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  literature; 
hence  I  would  not  be  warranted  in  making  the  attempt,  even  if  space 
permitted.    It  may,  however,  be  well,  without  giving  any  detailed  &ct8 
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or  reviews  of  literature,  to  mention  the  opinions  which  appear  to  be 
prevalent  in  reference  to  the  pre-Cambrian  of  Europe. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  universally  held  that  in  Europe  there  are 
pre-Oambrian  clasticiS.  It  is  probable  that  this  difference  of  opinion 
results  in  part  because  it  is  hot  agreed  as  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  Cam- 
brian. If  this  could  be  settled  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  decide 
as  to  the  existence  of  pre-Cambrian  sedimentaries. 

Nowhere  has  there  been  in  the  past  a  wider  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  now  the  consensus  of  opinion 
appears  to  be  that  pre-Cambrian  elastics,  either  water-deposited  or 
volcanic,  or  both,  occur  at  various  places.  The  officers  of  the  official 
survey  have,  until  very  recently,  denied  that  such  rocks  occur;  but  the 
Director-General  states,  in  a  late  paper,  that  in  western  Scotland,  asso- 
ciated with  the  fundamental  gneiss,  are  small  areas  of  schist  and 
limestones  which  are  i>ossibly sedimentary;  that  within  the  complex  of 
rocks  in  Scotland,  for  which  the  term  Dalradian  is  proi)osed,  there  are 
probably  pre-Cambrian  elastics  both  of  sedimentary  and  volcanic  ori- 
gin, and  that  Callaway  is  correct  as  to  the  pre-Cambrian  age  of  the 
Uriconian  voleanics.  Still  more  recently  it  has  been  announced  that 
the  Torridon  sandstone,  8,000  or  10,000  feet  thick,  which  oonfains 
traces  of  annelids  and  other  obscure  organic  remains,  lies  unconforma- 
bly  below  the  Olenellus  Cambrian  and  must  therefore  be  classed  as  pre- 
Cambrian. 

The  head  of  the  official  survey  of  Prance^  Michel-L6vy,  states  that 
in  the  pre-Cambrian  are  placed  only  those  rocks  which  are  completely 
crystalline  and  which  antedate  all  the  clastic  series.  The  Cambrian  is 
delimited  below  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  layers,  which  are  incon- 
testably  clastic.  It  passes  insensibly  into  the  crystalline  rocks  re- 
garded as  pre-Cambrian.  The  Cambrian  is  delimited  above  by  the 
overlying  accordant  or  discordant  strata-bearing  fossils.  The  rocks 
placed  in  the  Cambrian  are  for  the  most  part  nonfossiliferous,  and, 
while  clastic  as  a  whole,  are  locally  much  altered  by  contact  action  and 
are  more  crystalline  than  the  later  formations.  The  foregoing  positions 
are  very  different  from  those  held  by  Barrels,  another  of  tiie  official 
geologists.  This  author  holds  that  in  France  there  is  at  least  one 
series  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  of  clastic  origin  to  which  he  has  applied 
the  term  Huronian. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  between  the  lead- 
ing geologists  as  to  whether  pre-Cambrian  elastics  exist,  although  a 
large  majority  maintains  that  belonging  here  are  the  Obermittweida 
conglomerate  and  similar  rocks  in  other  localities.  Others  hold  that 
these  rocks  are  in  folded  parts  of  the  Cambrian  or  post-Cambrian.  The 
commonly  accepted  classification  of  the  pre-Cambrian  rocks,  according 
to  Lessen,  is  as  follows:  (1)  Urgneiss  or  fundamental  gneiss,  which  in 
places  is  rather  a  granite  than  a  gneiss.  Toward  the  top,  the  forma- 
tXQjx  l^es  in  b^  of  limestone,  quart2ite  and  amphibolite,  generally, 
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however,  without  any  vestige  of  clastio  character.  Above  the  XJr- 
gneiss  follows  (2)  the  Urglimmerschiefer,*  which  passes  into  (3)  the  Ur- 
thonschiefer  or  Phyllit,  and  this  contains  younger  gneiss  formations. 
This  classification  has  a  structural  basis  to  a  certain  degree,  but  seems 
to  be  primarily  lithological.  Oredner,  in.  the  last  (seventh)  edition  of 
his  Elemente  der  Geologic,  places  the  Urgneiss  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Laurentian  and  the  Urschiefer,  including  here  the  Urglimmer- 
schiefer'and  IJrthonscheifer  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Huronian  of 
North  America. 

In  Norway  the  director  of  the  official  survey,  Dr.  Beusch,  considers 
that  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  in  that  country  pre-Gambrian 
elastics  which  are  overlapped  by  the  Cambrian.  De  Geer  maintains 
that  there  are  pre-Cambrian  rocks  in  Sweden  which  are  unconformably 
below  the  Cambrian.  Eeusch  is  inclined  to  exclude  these  rocks  from 
the  Archean,  the  latter  being  restricted  to  the  frindamental  complex. 
If  these  results  be  accepted  it  follows  that  in  Scandinavia  there  are 
rocks  which  take  a  position  represented  in  America  by  the  Algonkian. 

The  inclination  to  limit  the  term  Archean  to  the  fundamental  com- 
plex is  rather  widespread  in  Europe,  without  reference  to  whether  pre- 
Cambrian  elastics  exist  or  not.  Many  of  those  who  hold  that  pre-Gam- 
brian elastics  occur  are  disposed  to  give  them  distinctive  names.  As 
in  America,  no  structural  methods  liave  been  applied  to  the  funda- 
mental complex. 

Eigidly  defining  the  Archean  to  cover  the  basal  crystalline  complex 
and  excluding  from  it  all  clastic  rocks,  we  have  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia  equivalents  of  the  Algonkian  of  Ameri<*a, 
if  those  geologists  are  right  who  maintain  the  pre-Gambrian  character 
of  the  clastic  rocks  mentioned. 

No  attempt  has  been  made,  except  in  Great  Britain,  to  subdivide  into 
series  the  rocks  equivalent  to  the  Algonkian.  The  review  of  the  facts 
in  America  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  make 
correlations  over  the  whole  continent  of  a  more  definite  nature  than 
Algonkian  and  Archean.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  correlations 
cad  not  be  more  definitely  made  between  European  and  American  rocks. 
The  application  of  such  American  terms  as  Huronian  and  Keweenawan 
to  European  series  is  wholly  unwarranted. 

If  the  suggestion  be  correct  that  the  Archean  is  of  a  different  char- 
acter from  any  succeeding  formation  and  has  a  continental  extent  in 
America,  it  may  be  safe  to  regard  the  fundamental  complex  of  Europe 
as  its  equivalent.  If  this  be  done  and  Cambrian  be  delimited  below 
by  the  OleneUus  fauna,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  intervening 
series  of  rocks  occupy  seme  position  in  the  great  Algonkian  system. 
But  any  given  series  of  the  Algonkian  of  Europe  can  not  safdy  be 
placed  opposite  a  definite  series  in  this  country  until  there  shall  be 
found  paleontological  evidence  for  so  doing. 

Even  il'  the  Cambrian  in  Europe  were  rigidly  delimited  below  by  the 
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Olenellus  fauna  and-all  doubtful  series  barren  of  fossils  were  regarded 
as  pre-Gambrian,  it  would  still  be  true  tbat  the  rocks  thus  referred  to 
the  Algonkian  system  would  be  insignificant  in  amount  and  extent  as 
compared  with  the  great  areas  and  volumes  here  included  in  America. 
It  would  also  be  true  that  the  structural  work  upon  such  series  has  not 
progressed  so  far.  This  is  probably  in  large  measure  due  to  the  non- 
occurrence of  such  volumes  of  Algonkian  rocks  in  Europe  as  exist  in 
America;  but  it  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  in  that  portion  of 
Europe  which  has  been  most  closely  studied  there  have  been  since 
Cambrian  time  repeated  powerM  dynamic  movements  and  periods  of 
great  eruptive  activity.  The  conditions  are  much  the  same  as  in  the 
eastern  United  States,  where  a  study  of  pre-Gambrian  stratigraphy  has 
barely  begun.  In  the  interior  of  the  American  continent  the  conditions 
have  been  far  more  favorable  for  a  structural  study  of  the  pre-Gam- 
brian rocks. 
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Sweet,  on  northern  Wisconsin  -. 108-109. 1 16 

on  western  lake  Superior  district. .  lia-1 14 

on  lake  Superior  sandstone liS8 

on  lake  Superior  succession 164 

on  lake  Superior  syncUne 196 

Sweetwater  mountains,  literature  of..  278-279 

Syncline  of  lake  Superior 196 

System,  use  of  term 475 


T. 


Taconlan.Hunt,  Wadsworth,  and  Whit- 
ney on 457,464-465.466,466.474 

proposed  by  E.Emmons 474 

Tennessee,  literature  of 4S-423 

Teton  range,  literature  of 881 

Thompson,  on  Vermont 356, 380 

Tight,  on  lake  Superior » 

Texas,  literature  of 266-209 

Archean  of S89.475 

Algonklanof 269.901 

Texian  series  of  Comstock 209,474,604 
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Tonto,  unconformably   above  Algon- 

Uan 831 

Tonto  sandstone,  Gilbert  on.- 331 

Powell  on 331 

Torrldon,  Gelkle  on 886 

»       fossilsin 526 

Transition  formation  of  Blgsby 46 

rocks,  McClure  on 440 

Troost,  on  Tennessee _ 428 

Tuomey,  on  South  Carolina 423-424 

on  Alabama 428 

on  PrtmJtive 470 

Tyson,  on  California 382-333 

on  Maryland 410-411 

on  origin  of  Archean 479 

U. 

Uinta  Mt«. ,  Algonkian  o« 297. 606 

fortieth  Parallel  Survey  on 207 

Uterature  of 286-289 

Unconformable  series  made  conform- 
able  48^-183,404-405 

Unconformity,  shown  by  discordance 

ofbeddlng 519 

shown  by  dynamic  movements 510-580 

shown  by  bedding  and  cleavage 520 

shown  by  eruptive  rocks 520-521 

shown  by  crystallization KSl 

shown  by  basal  conglomerates 621-622 

shown  by  field  relations 52^-523 

at  base  of  Animikle  series 176, 170 

at  base  of  Keweenawan 174,178 

0t  base  of  lake  Superior  Huroniau .  174-178 
at  base  of  luke  Superior  sandstone.         157 

at  base  of  Marquette  series 175 

at  base  of  Menominee  series 175  • 

at  base  of  Penokeeseries 175 

at  top  of  Newfoundland  Algonkian .        251 
between  Animikle  and  lake  Supe- 
rior sawlstone.  Hunt  on 59 

between  Animikle  and  Keewatin, 

AJex.  WlncheU  on 128 

between  Animikle  and  Keweenaw- 
an, McKellar  on 85 

between  Archean  and  Algonkian. . .  331 ,  495 
between  Archean  and  Cambrian  of 

Massachusetts 371 

between   Qoldbrook    and    Coastal 

groups,  Bailey  on 235 

between  Copper-bearing  series  and 

Huronlan,  Logan  on 55 

between  Copper-bearing  series  and 
lake  Superior  sandstone,  Brooks 

and  Pumpelly  on 90 

between  Copper-bearing  series  and 

Laurentlan,  Macf  arlane  on 56 

between  Grand  canyon  Algonkian 

and  Archean 507 

between  Grenvllle  and  Anorthosite 

series 27 

between  Huronlan  and  Laurentlan.     48-47 
between  Huronlan  and  Potsdam, 

Murrayon 249 

between  Huronlan  and  Laurentlan 

of  Penokee  district,  Wright  on.        113 


Unconformity— Continued. 

between  Huronlan  and  Laurentian 
of  Penokee  district,  Chamberlin 
on Ill 

between  Huronlan  and  Lailrentlan 

of  Wisconsin,  Irving  on 1 12 

between    Keewatin  and   Coutchi- 

ching,  Lawsonon 176 

between  Keweenawan  and  Animi- 
kle   161-168 

between  Keweenawan  and  lake  Su< 

perior  sandstone,  Irving  on 147 

between  Keweenawan  and  Peno- 
kee, Irving  on 112-113 

between  lake  Superior  Archean  and 

Algonkian 17^-178 

between  lake  Superior  Huronlan 

and  Cambrian,  Bell  on 60 

between  lake  Superior  sandstone 
and  Copper-bearing  series,  Lo- 
gan on ' 56-66 

between  lake   Superior  sandstone 
and  Copper-bearing  series,  Mac*       ' 
farlaneon 56-67 

between  lake  Superior  sandstone 

and  Huronlan.  Credner  on 90 

between  lake  Superior  sandstone 

and  Huronlan,  Fulton  on 1 18 

between  lake  Sui>erior  sandstone 

and  Keweenawan,  Irving  on  . . .         113 

between  lake  Sui)erior  sandstone 

and  Keweenawan,  WoostQr  on.         118 

between  lake  Sui>erior  sandstone 

and  Keweenawan 157-160 

between  Laurentlan  and  Huronlan 
of  Michigan  Credner,  Irving, 
and  Wrighton 90,97,147 

between  Montana  Algonkian  and 

Archean 606 

between  Lower  and  Upper  Hur- 
onlan, VanHiseon 151-155 

between  Nipigon  and  Animikle,  Bell 

on 70,468 

between  Nipigon  and  Potsdam,  Bell 

on 468 

between  Silurian  and  Archean,  Dana 

on 447 

between  Silurian  and  Laurentlan, 

Hind  on 241 

between  Tonto  and  Algonkian 331 

in  correlation 518-624 

in  correlation,  Irving  on 459-460 

in  Laurentlan 34,471 

within  Hunters  island  series 1 81 ,  182 

within  Kaministiqula  series 1 8 1 ,  182 

within  lake  Superior  Huronlan 179-184 

within  Marquette  series 180, 182 

within  Menominee  series 180, 181, 182 

within  original  Huronlan 498-499 

within  Penokee  series 181,182 

Unconformities  ol  lake  Superior,  uni- 
versality of  197-198 

<^tbln  laJKe  Superior  Algonkian 500 

1  ^Y^in  Grand  canyon  Algonkian ...        507 

^^^^jln  origlnalHuroniaa 184-186 
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Unconformities— Continued. 

within  Vermilion  series 181,182 

WlUison  ....^. , 182 

Uniformity,  law  of 613-514 

Upham,  on  the  Minnesota  valley 121 

ou  Minnesota 122,128 

onqnartzites  of  Minnehaha  county, 

Dakota I2i 

Utah,  Mterature  of 286-296 

Urglimmerschief  er,  Lossen  on S26 

UrgneisB,  Lossen  on 525 

Urlconlan,  Oallaway  on 525 

Urthonschiefer,  Lossenon 526 

V. 

Van  Hlse,  on  relations  of  Huronian  and 

Laurentian 44-16 

on  central  Wisconsin 116 

on  quarts  enlargements 140 

on  iron  ores  of  Penokee-Gogebic 

district 148-149 

on  the  Penokee  series 150-154 

on  unconformity  between  lower  and 

upper  Huronian 154-155 

on  the  Menominee  district 166 

on  Menominee  and  Felch  mountain 

districts 156 

on  Black  hills 2«^260 

on  Missouri 204-266 

on    L.aramie    and    Medicine    Bow 

ranges - 275-276 

on  Uinta  mountains 289 

on  Wasatch  mountains 204-396 

on  Quartzlte  mountains 320-323 

on  Adirondacks 398-399 

Van uxem,  en  New  York 387,388,389-390 

on  Franklin,  New  Jersey 399 

on  Primitive 470 

Vennor,  on  Hastings  county 28-29, 30 

ou  Laurentian 28,29,30,31,33,38 

on  southern  New  Brunswick 231 

on  unconformity  in  Laurentian 471 

on  Hastings  series 489,498 

Vi>rmllion,conf  ormable  with  Keewatin, 

N.  H.  Wlnchell  on 129 

A.  andN.  H.  Wlnchell  on 109 

Vermilion  district,  iron  ores  of 171, 17:1 

Vermilion  range,  A.  H.  Chester  on 123 

N.  H.  Wlnchell  on 123-124 

Vermilion  series,  unconformably  below 

Anlralkle 181,182 

unconformity  within 181,182 

relations  to  original  Huronian 185-186 

Vermont,  literature  of 355^1 

Virgin  mountains,  Marvine  on 296 

Virginias,  literature  of  the 416-418 

W. 

Wadsworth,  indebtedness  to 17 

on  iron  and  copper  districts  of  lake 

Superior 86-87 

on  fossil  from  lake  Superior 88 

on  upper  penln.sula  of  Mlrhli^au 102 

on  lake  Superior  sandstone lO'J,  103,  l!i8, 

159. 160 
ouKeweenawau IGl 


Wadsworth— OonUnned. 

on  lake  Superior  succession 163, 165 

on  lake  Superior'eruptives 173 

on  unconformity  within  Huronian.         180 

on  iron  ores  of  lake  Superior 170, 171, 172 

on  Massachusetts 997,360 

on  pre-Cambrlan  succession  454-467,610,511 

on  Azoic fit) 

on  origin  and  stratigraphy  of  Ar- 

chean , 481 

on  stratigraphy  of  Archean 4S8 

on  pre-Potsdam  life „J 491-402 

Walcott,  indebtedness  to 16, 17 

on  fossils  in  Newfoundland  Algon- 

klan 851,498 

on  Newfoundland ...;        251 

on  Olenellus  of  Newfoundland 251 

on  Texas X86-df7 

on  Llano  series 900,504 

on  Wasatch  mountains 893,294 

on  Eureka  series 305 

on  Grand  canyon 889-330 

on  New  England 881,382,386,416 

on  Adif  ondacks 898,508 

on  fossils  of  Grand  canyon 49S 

on  pre*Oambrlan  succession . . « 468-469 

on  Algonklaii 469 

on  upper  limit  of  Algoxfldan 496-406 

Wasatch  mountains,  Fortieth  Parallel 

Survey  on •     297 

Archean  of 29^-299, 476^487 

Algonkianof 299,506 

literature  of 289-295 

Washington,  literature  of 337 

Wet  mountains,  literature  of 813-314 

»  White  on  Iowa,  BCinnesota,  and  Dakota .        1 19 

White  mountains,  Rogers  on 360 

Whitney,  indebtedness  to 17 

on  Keweenaw  point TS,7<V-7r 

on  r  Anse,  Michigan 74, 76-77 

on  iron  ore  of  Michigan 76 

on  lake  Superior 75,76 

on  the  copper  lands  of  lake  Supe- 
rior      n-T9 

on  iron  region  of  lake  Superior 79-tt 

on  Azoic  of  lake  Superior 82-86, 107 

On  lake  Superior  sandstone 82, 84, 85,  IS*, 

156,160,163,165 

ou  iron  ores  of  lake  Superior 85, 170 

onKeweenawan 161 

on  lake  Superior  snccesslon 163, 166 

on  lake  Superior  erupti ves 178 

on  unconformity  within  Huronian.        179 

on  lake  Superior  syndine 196 

on  Missouri 861-MS 

on  California 336^841 

on  pre-Cambrian  succession.  464-467, 510,511 

on  Azoic 470 

onorigtn  of  Archean 481 

on  stratigraphy  of  Archean 488 

on  prePotsdam  life 491-498 

Whittlesey,  on  northern  Wisconsin. .  .83-84, 106 
on  Laurentian  and  Huronian  of  lake 

Superior 86 

on  lake  Superior  sandstone 158 

on  Laurentian  of  lake  Superior  —        166 
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Wlgbt,  on  lake  Superior  Bftndstone 109-110 

WUkins,  on  Laurentian 81-32 

Williams  (C.  P.).  on  Portage  lake  trap 

range 86 

Williams  (George H.) ,  indebtedness  to.     16, 17 
on  the  greenstones  of  Marquette 

and  Menominee  districts 149 

on  lake  Superior  succession 165 

on  lake  Superior  eruptives 173 

on  New  Hampshire 355 

on  Ck>r tlandt  series,  New  York 397 

on  Adirondackb 308-SW 

on  Maryland 411,416 

Willis,  indebtedness  to 16.17 

on  northeastern  Minnesota 145 

on  lake  Superior  sucoession 167 

on  unconformity  within  Vermilion 

series , 182 

Winohell,  Alex.,  on  Huronian 41,42,43,47 

on  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan 89-00, 

101-102 

on  nortlieastem  Minnesota 124-126, 

187>128,181 

on  lake  Superior  sucoession 166 

on  Laurentian  of  lake  Superior 166 

on  lake  Superior  Huronian 169 

on  Vermilion 169 

on  relations  of  Algonklan  and  Ar- 

chean 177.178,192 

on  unconformity  between  Anlmlkie 

and  Vermilion  series 181 

on  unconformity  within  Huronian.  179, 180, 

182,184-186 

on  definition  of  Huronian..'. 198 

on  MarquetUan 193 

on  relations  of  granites  and  schists        883 
on  origin  of  Archean 479,480 

Winchell,  H.  V.,  on  northeastern  Min- 
nesota          128 

on  the  Iron  regions  of  Minnesota. ..        130 

on  Iron  ores  of  Minnesota 131, 181-182, 

132-133 

on  the  Saganaga  syenite 138 

on  Vermilion  district  iron  ores 172 

Winchell,  N.  H.,  on  Huronian 40^1,44 

on  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan...        101 

on  Minnesota 119-120,120-123 

on  the  Minnesota  valley   120 

on  the  Cupriferous  series  of  Duluth  isa>12i 
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Wlnchell,  N.  H.— Continued. 

on  northeastern  Minnesota .  120, 1 21 ,  122, 123, 

125-126, 126-127, 129-130. 132 
on  the  Cupriferous  series  of  Minne- 
sota          182 

on  Mesabi  and  Vermilion  ranges...  123-124 
on  crystalline  rocks  of  the  north- 
west           124 

on  fossil  in  quartsite  of  Minnesota.  124, 492 

on  iron  ores  of  Minnesota 126-126, 181, 

131-183,132-133 

on  a  Primordial  quartzite 128-129 

on  epochs  of  basic  eruption  in  Min- 
nesota         131 

on  lake  Superior  sandstone 158 

on  Keweenawan 162 

on  la|ce  Superior  succession 166 

on  lake  Superior  Laurentian 168 

on  lake  Superior  Huronian 169 

on  Vermilion 169 

on  Vermlliou  district  iron  ores 172 

on  relations  of  Algonklan  and  Ar- 
chean  177,178,192 

on  unconformity  Within  Huronian.  180,182 
on  unconformity  between  Anlmikle 

and  Vermilion  series 181 

on  definition  of  Huronian 193 

on  fossils  in  Sioux  qnar tzltes 194 

on  position  of  Animikie  series 194 

on  position  of  Keweenawan 194 

onBlackHUls 267 

Wind  river  mountains,  literature  of...  279-280 

Wisconsin,  literature  of '. 18&-118 

Wislizenus,  on  Front  range 314 

Wolif,onHooBac  mountain,  Massachu- 
setts  372-374,415 

on  New  England :...  382,386 

Wooster,  on  northern  Wisconsin 118 

on  lake  Superior  sandstone 158 

Wright,  on  the  upper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan   97 

on  the  Penokee  district 113 

on  the  Menominee  district 116 

on  lake  Superior  succession 164 

Wyoming,  central  and  western,  litera- 
ture of 277-281 

Huronian  of 281-282 

Laurentian  of 281-282 

Prozoicof 281-282 

Wyoming  range,  literature  of 280 
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